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| HANSEATIC LEAGUE. 


HANSEATIC LEAGUE or HANSA, a cele- 
brated commercial confederacy, which took its 
iy name from the ancient German word ‘ Hanse,’ sig- 
_ nifying an association for mutual support. The 
_ ¢ities of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen were, in 
_ the middle ages, the depositories of the manufac- 
tures of Italy and Germany, with which they 

supplied the northern countries of Kurope in ex- 
change for their raw produce. The wealth which 
they acquired excited the envy and the rapacity of 
_ the prices and nobles ; the imposition of new and 
the augmentation of old tolls were great impedi- 
_ Ments to trade, which was likewise rendered un- 
safe by numerous banditti and pirates who infested 

_ the roads and the neighbouring seas and rivers. 
Hamburg and Liibeck concluded an alliance in 
1241 by which they engaged to maintain ships 
and soldiers for the purpose of protecting their 
commerce. The city of Brunswick joined the 
alliance in 1247. In course of time most of the 
trading towns in Europe joined this association, 
which included London, Rouen, Bordeaux, St.-Malo, 
Bayonne, Marseille, Barcelona, Seville, Cadiz, Lis- 
bon, Antwerp, Danzig, Dort, Amsterdam, Bruges, 
Rotterdam, Ostend, Dunkirk, Leghorn, Messina, 
is Naples, Bergen, Novgorod, all the towns on the Bal- 
tic, the Elbe, and the Weser, Embden, Cologne, and 
other towns, to the number of 85. Their principal 
factories in foreign countries were Bruges, Lon- 
, Novgorod, and Bergen, All the towns sent 
deputies to acongress which usually metin Liibeck. 
e Hanse Towns became so powerful that in 
1348 they defeated the kings of Norway and 
mark, deposed Magnus, king of Sweden, and 
gave his crown to his nephew Albert; they 


> 


~ London called the Steelyard was their exclusive 
property, and Bishops-Gate, one of the principal 
entrances to London, was intrusted to them to 
d. But when the roads and seas were no 
onger insecure, when America was discovered, 
nd India was reached by doubling the Cape of 

od Hope, the Hanseatic League gradually 

Clined, and at the last general assembly at 
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Liibeck, in 1630, the deputies from the several 
cities appeared merely to declare their secession 
from the League. Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen 
formed an association in 1641, and remained free 
republics till December 1810, when they were 
incorporated with the French empire, but in 1813 
they were again separated from France, and with 
Frankfurt-am-Main are now called the free 
Hanseatic Cities of the Germanic Confederation. 
(Sartorius, History of the German Hansa, 2 vols. 
1830-4; Macgregor’s Statistics.) 

HANWAY, JONAS, was born at Portsmouth, 
in 1712, and died in 1786. He was a Russian 
merchant, connected with the trade into Persia. 
Business having led him into Persia, he published 
in 1753 his ‘ Historical Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of 
Travels from London through Russia into Persia,’ 
&e., 4 vols. 4to. He was made a commissioner of 
the navy. The Marine Socicty and the Magdalen 
Charity owe their establishment mainly to him: 
he was also one of the great promoters of Sunday- 
schools. 

AHAPSBURG. [Hasspure.] 

HAQUEBDUT. [Arms.] 

HARDICANUT#, HARDECANUTE, or 
HARDACNUTE, was the eldest son of Canute 
the Great, king of England, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, by Emma, daughter of Richard I., duke of 
Normandy. [Erasurep II.] The death of 
Canute, in 1035, brought forward, as claimants to 
the inheritance, Sweyn and Harold, his two sons 
by Alfgiva, daughter of the Earl of Northampton, 
Hardicanute, his son by Emma, and Edward, 
the elder of the two sons of Emma by her 
former husband Ethelred. A civil war was 
prevented by an agreement that the authority 
of Hardicanute should be confined to the country 
to the south of the Thames, and that all the 
rest of England should be resigned to Harold. 
Meanwhile Hardicanute remained in Denmark, 
leaving the government of his English province in 
the hands of his mother till the invasion of Eng- 
land, in 1037, by Bmma’s younger son Alfred, 
when Emma fled to the Continent, and Harold 
became undisputed king of all England. On the 
death of Harold, a deputation arrived from. the 
English nobility, offering the crown to Hardicanute, 


who came over and assumed the government, His 
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3 HARDNESS. 


short reign affords scarcely any events requiring to 
be mentioned. His character appears to have 
been that of a good-natured debauchee. His 
death happened on the 8th of June, 1042, in 
consequence of what appears to have been a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

HARDNESS (in mineralogy). Mohs endea- 
youred to form a scale of hardness in minerals, 
according to the power of one mineral to scratch 
another. The following are ten degrees of the 
scale, the hardest being the diamond, 

. Talc, white or greenish, 
. Rock salt and uncrystallised gypsum. 
. Calcareous spar, cleavable. 
Fluor spar, which cleaves perfectly. 
. Apatite, from Salzburg. 
. Adularia. 
- Rock crystal, transparent. 
. Topaz. : 
. Corundum, from Bengal. 
10. Diamond. 

HARDOUIN, JOHN, commonly called Pere 
Hardouin, was born at Quimper in Bretagne, 
in 1647. He entered the society of the Jesuits 
at an early age, and devoted himself to the learned 
languages, history, philosophy, and divinity. A 
large portion of his life was spent in undertaking 
to prove, chiefly from medals, that the greater 
part of those writings which are considered as 
ancient, both classical and of the early Christian 
age, were forged by monks of the 13th century. 
He excepted only the works of Cicero, Pliny’s 
‘Natural History,’ Virgil's ‘Georgics,’ and Ho- 
race’s ‘Satires and Epistles,’ These he supposed 
to be the only genuine works of antiquity re- 
maining, except a few inscriptions and Fasti; and 
that from these the monks had .drawn up and 
published Terence’s Plays, Livy’s and Tacitus’s 
Histories, Virgil’s Aineid, Horace’s Odes, &c. 
See his ‘Chronologie ex Nummis Antiquis resti- 
tutze Prolusio, de Nummis Herodiadum,’ 4to., 
Paris, 1693. The Society of Jesuits at last in- 
terfered, and Hardouin, in 1708, published the 
recantation of his fancies. 

His edition of Pliny’s ‘Natural History,’ pre- 
pared for the use of the Dauphin, was published 
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at first in five volumes 4to., Paris, 1685; repub-| knowledge and the soundness of his understand- 
lished with great improvements in three volumes, | ing. 
folio, Paris, 1723, with a copious Index. In 171§ In 1754 he was created Earl of Hardwicke and 
he edited a new edition of ‘The Councils,’ printed | Viscount Royston. 


at the royal press, in 12 vols. folio. 
douin died at Paris, Sept. 8, 1729. 
HARDWICKE, 


Dover, where he was born the lst December, 


1690. 


which he was placed for a short time. 


the respect of that gentleman also. 


Pére Har- | great seal until the 19th of November, 1756. 


PHILIP YORKE, first | wicke’s judgments are preserved, so far as the 
EARL OF, was the son of an attorney at! points decided by them, in the reports of Atkyns 


His father was not able to do much | Lord Hardwicke’s own notes, by Mr. West. 
for his education, but the great abilities of the Some notes of his decisions have also been made 
son enabled him to surmount all difficulties. | public by Mr. Lee. 
He was a great favourite with Mr. Samuel not give any notion of the language in which th 
Morland, a man of considerable learning, who | judgments were delivered. 
kept a school at Bethnal Green, London, at| style of writing remain. 

When 
removed to the office of Mr. Salkeld, an eminent taken from a Life of Lord Hardwicke, in the 8 
solicitor in London, his diligence and talents won | No. of the ‘Law Magazine.’ 
Mr. Salkeld | 
caused him to be entered of the Middle Temple, | rians, was born in 1378, and at the age of twely 
in November 1708. During the time he was was admitted into the family of: Sir Henry Pere 
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keeping his terms, he became acquainted with 
Mr. Parker, one of the sons of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Macclesfield, the consequence of which was 
an introduction to Lord Macclesfield, who em- 
ployed him as the companion and tutor of his 
sons. To this lucky acquaintance the rapid and 
extraordinary success of Mr. Yorke at the bar is 
mainly attributable. In May 1715, he was 
called to the bar, when the support of his old 
benefactor Salkeld, who was in very extensive 
practice as a solicitor, together with the favour 
and patronage of Lord Macclesfield, enabled him 
at the very outset to acquire an extensive practice. 

The elevation of Lord Macclesfield to the wool- 


_|sack (1719) enabled him further to promote the 


interests of his favourite, and accordingly, through 
his influence, in the same year Yorke took his 
seat in the House of Commons as member for 
Lewes, the whole expenses of his election being 
defrayed by the ministry. In the same year he 
married Mrs. Lygon, a young widow, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Cocks, a gentleman of good estate in 
Worcestershire, and the niece of Lord Somers 
and Sir Joseph Jekyl, then master of the rolls. 

In March 1720, while upon the circuit, and 
within five years after his call to the bar, he was, 
through the influence of his patron the chancel- 
lor, appointed solicitor-general; and he justified 
the choice by his conduct. In 1724 he was made 
attorney-general. It was after this period that 
his patron, Lord Macclesfield, was impeached for 
gross corruption in office, and Sir Philip Yorke 
had great difficulty in procuring himself to be 
excused from the task of assisting the managers 
of the Commons in making good their charge. 
In 1733 he was appointed lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, and created Baron Hardwicke. 
He presided in the King’s Bench for three years 
and a half, during which period he added largely 
to his former high reputation. On the death of 
Lord Chancellor Talbot (1737) he was raised to 
the dignity of lord chancellor. It is upon his 
judgments as chancellor that the reputation of 
Lord Hardwicke is principally founded. He held 
the great seal during nearly twenty years, and his 
judgments are a lasting monument of his legal 


His integrity was never called in question. 
He continued to hold the 


He died on the 6th March, 1764. Lord Hard- 


and Vesey, sen., and in a volume published from 


These volumes however d 


Few specimens of hi 


This brief memoir and the facts and dates 
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5 HARE-LIP, 
eldest son of the Earl of Northumberland, and | 
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like the edges of a common wound, they have 


known by the name of Hotspur, with whom he firmly united. 


fought as a volunteer at the battles of Homildon 
and Cokelawe. After the death of his patron, 
whom he accompanied in the battle of Shrews- 
bury, Hardyng enlisted under the banner of Sir 
Robert Umfravile, who was connected with the 
Percies by affinity, and under whom in 1405 
he became constable of the castle of Warkworth in 
Northumberland. How long he yemained at) 
Warkworth is unknown ; but his knowledge of 
Scottish topography seems soon to have engaged 
him in the seeret service of his country. The exact 
time when Hardyng was first sent to obtain resti- 
tution of the deeds of homage, which had been 
given up by Mortimer in the minority of Edward 
III., does not appear; but it must have been early 
in the reign of Henry V. 

Several writers have considered our author as a 
dexterous and notable forger, who manufactured 
the deeds for which he sought reward. But whe- 
ther this was the case, or that Hardyng, in his 
zeal for his country, became the tool of some 
more powerful person, or was imposed upon in 
the purchase of the deeds, cannot now be ascer- 
tained. 

Actively as Hardyng was engaged in life, he 
seems to have been constantly employed in gather- 
ing materials for his Chronicle, the first composi- 
tion of which he finished toward the latter end of 
the minority of Henry VI. 

Hardyng appears to have received several 
grants and pensions as rewards for his services. 
The evening of his days was passed in the entire 
recomposition of his work, which was afterwards 
presented to King Edward IV. The history comes 
no lower than the flight of Henry VI. to Scot- 
land. From a passage in which the queen is 
mentioned, it is evident that he could not have 
finished his work before 1465. How long he 
survived its completion is unknown, but he must 
then have been 87 years of age. 

HARE-LIP, a malformation in which the lip is 
divided in one or more places by clefts extend- 
ing from its free edge towards its attachment. It 
has received this name from the resemblance 
which it bears to the divided upper lip of hares 
and other gnawing animals, and is one of the most 
common of the malformations by arrest of deve- 
lopment. Hare-lip may be single or double, that 
is, there may be one or two fissures—the one may 
be seated in the middle line of the lip, or opposite 
to the union of the two incisors with the canine 
tooth—if there be two, they will be found in the 
latter situation on each side. It may be simple 
or complicated with fissures of the gum or palate, 
which, being developed in an analogous manner, 
nmiay be influenced by the same cause as the lips, 
though being earlier united they are less rarely 
affected. 

The cure of hare-lip is important, not only for 
the uncouth deformity, but because sucking is 

prevented in infancy, and in later life the speech 
affected. It is accomplished by cutting off 

ite smoothly the opposite edges of the fissure in 
Be whole length, and then bringing them together 

and maintaining them in accurate apposition till, 


HARE-BELL. [Campanvta.] 
HARFLEUR. § [Seru-[nre‘R1£vR.} 


HARICOT, [Bzay.] 

HARINGTON, SIR JOHN, was born at 
Kelston near Bath, in the year 1561. His mo- 
ther was a natural daughter of Henry VIII., and 
his father held an office in the court of that 
king. Having been educated at Eton and at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, he, by means of his 
wit and accomplishments, gained the notice of 
Queen Elizabeth, and became a member of her 
court, 

When the Earl of Essex was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1599, Harington was 
made a commander of horse under Lord South- 
ampton, in his service. When Essex shortly 
after made his precipitate return to England, 
Harington was one of the few officers whom he chose 
to accompany him, and he came in for a share of 
the queen’s indignation. She was angry also, we 
are told, that Essex had, in Ireland, conferred on 
Harington the honour of knighthood. On the 
accession of James I. in 1602, Harington con- 
tinued in possession of royal favour. He now 
wrote for the private use of Prince Henry his 
‘Brief View of the State of the Church,’ which is 
an account of the bishops who lived in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. He died in 1612. 

Sir John Harington, besides a translation of the 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ wrote a satirical poem entitled 
the ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax,’ a volume of epi- 
grams, and several occasional pieces in verse, most 
of which have never yet been published. 

HARLEIAN COLLECTION. [British Mv- 
SEUM. 

HARLESS, GOTTLIEB CHRISTOPH, a 
learned and laborious German philologer, was 
born at Culmbach in 1738, and died Nov. 2, 
1815. He held several academical offices in the 
university of Erlangen. The most important of 
his publications is an edition of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Greca’ of Fabricius, Hamburg, 1790-1811, in 
12 vols. 4to. 

HARLEY, ROBERT, EARL OF OXFORD, 
was born in London in 1661, of a family of note 
in the county of Hereford. He entered parliament 
after the Revolution as member for Tregony, and 
afterwards sat for Radnor, professing for some 
time the Whig principles of his family. After a 
transition period however, he went fairly over to 
the Tories. In the House which met under the 
administration of Rochester and Godolphin, in 
February 1701, Harley was elected speaker by a 
great majority, and also in the next parliament. 
He was a third time chosen to the same office, in 
October 1702, and retained it till April 1704, 
when he was made secretary of state. He is 
believed to have been principally indebted for this 
promotion to the good offices of’ Miss Abigail Hill, 
who, according to the Duchess of Marlborough, by 
Harley’s management became Mrs. Masham, and in 
‘return exerted all her influence to attach the weak 
mind of the queen to Harley and his friends. In 
this state of things the Marlborough party began to 
seek a new support by inclining towards the Whigs. 

B 2 
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But the struggle was finally decided against Har- the Trial of Queen Catherine, of ie 
ley by the public suspicion and odium to which he ‘principal characters were portraits, iol 1 4 
became exposed in consequence of the conviction as Queen Catherine, John Kemble as \ : pits . 
of one of his clerks named Gregg, for carrying on | Harlow painted many portraits, of which the bes 
a treasonable correspondence with France. In is certainly that of Fuseli. ‘ = 
the beginning of February 1708, the Duke of| Having obtained a considerable gi eee an 
Marlborough and Lord Godolphin intimated to the | some means, Harlow set out, in June 1818, upon 
queen that, unless Harley were removed, they |a visit to Rome, where he attracted great notice 
would leave her service; on this, the secretary |and excited some wonderment by completing 7 
resigned, along with Mr. St. John (afterwards Lord | effective copy of the Transfiguration, by pinstiee < 
Bolingbroke). Harley remained out of power for in 18 days. Canova was much pleased wit it 
about two years and a half; at the end of which | and told. Harlow that it looked like the work o 
time Godolphin was dismissed, and Harley was|18 weeks; he exhibited one of Harlow’s pictures 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer. The Duke | at his house, and it procured him his election as a 
and Duchess of Marlborough, and all their con-|member of the academy of St. Luke, where it was 
nections, were completely discarded both from |also exhibited. Harlow wrote a most sanguine 
office and from the queen’s favour. Harley was letter from Rome on November 23, 1818, full of 
appointed lord high treasurer, created Earl of Ox-| hopes and plans for the future; but in less than 
ford and Earl Mortimer, and invested with the! ten weeks from that date he died in London of a 
order of the garter. The peace of Utrecht, con-| virulent attack of cynanche parotidaa (mumps), on 
cluded 5th May, 1713, is the event for which the| the 4th of February, 1819, in the 32nd year of 
administration of Harley is chiefly memorable. It | his age. : 
was after this that the jealousy between the pre-| HARMER, THOMAS, a Protestant dissent- 
mier and Bolingbroke assumed the character of an|ing minister, was born at Norwich, A.D. 1715. 
open rivalry. Bolingbroke had now the art to| He received his education under the care of Mr. 
gain the favourite, Lady Masham, and on the| Eames in London, and was ordained in the twen- 
27th of July, 1714, the lord treasurer received his|tieth year of his age as the minister of the Inde- 
dismissal. The queen’s death, three days after,| pendent church of Wattisfield, in Suffolk. In this 
put an end for ever to the political existence of| place he continued till his death in 1788. 
both Oxford and Bolingbroke. In August 1715,) The work by which Harmer is principally 
both were impeached by the House of Commons. | known is his ‘ Observations on various passages of 
St. John made his escape to France, but Harley | Scripture, placing them in a new light; compiled 
was committed to the Tower, and there he lay/ from relations incidentally mentioned in books of 
two years, when he was brought to trial before the | Voyages and Travels into the East.’ He was also 
House of Lords; but, the Commons not appearing | the author of ‘An Account of the Jewish Doc- 
to prosecute their impeachment, the prisoner was|trine of the Resurrection of the Dead,’ and of 
acquitted. After this the Earl of Oxford lived in|‘ Outlines of a New Commentary on the Book of 
retirement till his death, May 21, 1724. Solomon’s Song,’ 8vo. 1761. “ 

HAKLOW, GEORGE HENRY, was born in} HARMO’DIUS. [Anrstoerton.] 
London in 1787. His father, who was a mer-}| HARMONIC PROPORTION. The recipro- 
chant, died while he was an infant. He was/cals of numbers which are in arithmetical propor- 
educated for a few years at Westminster School, |tion are themselves said to be in harmonic’ pro- 
but when about 16 was placed with a Flemish | tion; thus 
Jandscape-painter of the name of De Cort, whom 1 1 ke. 
he left for the late Mr. Drummond, A.R.A., the — ——  ———— &e., 
portrait-painter; and he was finally placed in the aa+6b a+ 2b 
studio of Sir Thomas Lawrence, then Mr. Law-|is a series in harmonic progression. 
rence, with the privilege of copying pictures} A line A B is said to be harmonically divided 
there, but with an especial proviso that he should | when two points, C and D, one within it and one 
receive ‘no instruction of any kind.’ At the A C B D 
expiration however of a year and a half, the l 
master and pupil quarreled. Lawrence used to ss 
employ Harlow to dead-colour, and Harlow had | on its continuation, are so placed that A C is t 
so far a share in painting a much admired dog in!}@ Bas A D to D B. But, in older books, it i 
a portrait of Mrs. Angerstein, which, at the|A D, which is said to be harmonically divid 
Angersteins, he had the imprudence to claim as|by © and B. 
hisown. Being dismissed from the house, Harlow! HARMONICS (Acoustics). By the harmoni 


revenged Lawrence’s resentment by painting a|of a musical note are meant all those other not 


. . . | s " ‘ ‘ 
caricature of his style upon a sign-board at Epsom, |in which the number of vibrations per second a 
in one corner of which he wrote, 


‘T, L., Greek | twice, three times, four times, or any multiple 
Street, Soho.’ 


. the number of vibrations which produce the no 

He never studied at the Royal Academy: he’ in question. Thus the harmonics of a note whi 
professed to consider study in schools and acade- lis sounded by 200 vibrations per second are th 
mies as so much time spent in the destruction of notes which require 400, 600, 800, &e., vibratio 
originality. His first picture of note was Hubert | per second, ‘The harmonics of a note are infini 
and Prince Arthur; and he painted a few other in number, theoretically speaking, and proceed 
historical pieces; the most celebrated of them is less and less intervals. 


And, since every n 
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may be considered as identical with any of its 
octaves, every harmonic has a corresponding note 
in any given octave. 
C, and the octave above it by C’, there is no pos- 
sible sound between C and C’ which is not theo- 


retically either an harmonic of C, or as near to) 


one as we please. 
But, in practice, not only is it impossible to 


produce any number of harmonics we please, that | 
is, to maintain in vibration any aliquot part we 


please of a string or column of air, but even among 
the harmonics which we can produce we find a 
limit to the number of those distinct harmonics 
which deserve the name, etymologically ¢onsi- 
dered. Some few of the first harmonics are me- 
Jodious sounds, considered in relation to the key- 
note, but others are discordant, and find no place 
in the scale according to any system of tempera- 
ment. We shall therefore, taking a given note, 
say C, simply mention the most important har- 
monics, and reduce them to their proper places 
between € and C’. 

Let a be the number of vibrations per second 
which produce C; then 2a is well known to pro- 
duce C’, or the first harmonic of a note is its oc- 
tave. The next has 3a vibrations, answering to 
G’; so that the twelfth, or octave of the fifth, is 
the second harmonic. The third has 4a vibra- 
tions, and answers to C”, the octave of the octave. 
The fourth harmonic has 5a vibrations, and gives 
E”, the double octave above the:third, in the un- 
tempered diatonic scale. The fifth harmonic, with 
6a vibrations, gives G/’, the octave of G the se- 
cond harmonic. In general, every harmonic whose 
vibrations are an even multiple of those in the key- 
note, is an octave to a preceding harmonic, and 
presents no new character. The sixth harmonic, 
having 7a vibrations, is an imperfect (being too 
flat) double octave to the flat seventh above the 
key-note, or B flat. The eighth harmonic, with 9a 
vibrations, is correctly D’’, or three octaves above 
the untempered major second. The tenth, with 
lla vibrations, is a little too sharp for F’’, being 
lla instead of 102a, The twelfth, with 13a 
vibrations, is a little too flat for A’, being 13a 
instead of 1344. 

_ The preceding summation is useful, as giving 

an account of the scale of all those musical instru- 
ments which consist of one unaltered pipe. These 
are the bugle, the French horn, the trumpet, and 
(but for its slide) the trombone; in all of which 
(except the last) no note can be produced except 
an harmonic of the fundamental note of the whole 
tube. Calling the fundamental note C (which 
however is not very easily sounded), the ordinary 
scale of these instruments is— 

OC @ 0” KE” @’ (B’ flat) C’” D” EY” F” 

Gi’ A, 
in which B” flat is too flat, F’” is too sharp, and 
A’ too flat. A short pipe however will not pro- 
@uce many harmonies; the bugle goes no further 
than @’, at least with common lips. Various 
centrivances have been introduced to extend and 
correct this seale; the keyed bugle, the use of the 
hand in the French horn, the pistons sometimes 
applied to the same instrument, and the short 
slide of the trumpet, to say nothing of the slide, 


Denoting any key-note by | 
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which is the principal distinction of the trombone, 
will suggest themselves to all who are acquainted 
with musical instruments. In other instruments 
harmonies are much used, particularly in those of 
the violin class, and the flute. The performance 
of Paganini upon a single string, which a few 
years ago created a great sensation among violin 
players, arose from extraordinary power of pro- 
ducing harmonics. In the flute, C’’ may be 
tained without much practice, as an harmonic 
the fundamental note of the instrament; and 
have heard of players who could produce D’” and 
even EK” in the same way. On the long strings 
of a piano-forte, as the fundamental note subsides, 
|G’, C’, and E” may be perceived; and we have 
heard, among the vaulted roofs of a cathedral, se- 
veral of the harmonics of the notes sounded in 
chanting. 

HARMONY (in Music), musical sounds simul- 
taneously produced according to certain rules, 
forming a chord, or a succession of chords. The 
simplest harmony, namely, the triad, or common 
chord [CHorD], is the result of the vibration of 
all sonorous bodies, and the foundation on which 
much artificial harmony is built. 

In addition to the details given under Coun- 
TERPOINT, the following are some of the rules of 
Harmony :— 

1. No two perfect concords, namely, two 5ths 
or two 8ths, are allowed to succeed each other in 
the same progression, but are permitted in con- 
trary motion, that is, when one rises and the 
other falls. 

2. Most discords require to be prepared, and 
all must be resolved ; 7. ¢. the dissonant note is to 
be first heard as a concord, and after percussion, 
or being sounded, must pass into a concord, gene- 
rally by falling a tone or semitone. But some- 
times the resolution is brought about by the base. 

3. It is in the nature of sharpened intervals to 
rise, and of flattened ones to fall. 

4. In music in four or more parts, the parts 
should be separated in a manner as nearly equal 
as possible : thus a more perfect symmetry is ob- 
tained, and a richer harmony produced. But, 
with a view to some particular effect, a very dif- 
ferent distribution of the parts is occasionally made. 

5. Asa general rule, every composition, what- 
ever its kind, is te commence in its key ; but, as 
regards the termination, the rule is without ex- 
| ception and peremptory, though sometimes the 

third is changed from minor to major, 

By Harmonia (aguovia) the Greeks meant to 
express the proper relationship of one sound to 
another, the pleasing agreement of intervals, in a 
melody, and nothing beyond ; and it is a disputed 
question whether the Greeks were acquainted with 
what is now known by the name of Cownterpoint. 

HARMO'TOME (Andreolite, Ercinite) occurs 
at Strontian in Scotland, in right rhombic prismatic 
crystals, colour grayish reddish, yellowish white ; 
sp. gr. 2.4, Its chief constituents are silica, 
barytes, alumina, and water. 

HARO. [Castinna a Vresa.] 

HAROLD I. was the younger of the two sons 


of Canute the Great, by Alfgiva. [HarproanuTx. | 
He died in 1040, 
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HAROLD IL., the second of the sons of God-| pierced through the head by an arrow, his two 
win, earl of Kent, who makes his first appearance| brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, having also been 
in political history after the death of Canute, as|already slain. ‘This victory gave the crown of 
a supporter, in concert with Queen Emma, of the} England to the Duke of Normandy, by whose de- 
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succession of Hardicanute. 
Godwin’s death his earldom of Kent, which, be- 
sides that county, comprehended all Wessex and 
Sussex, was given to his second son, Harold, 
Harold’s own earldom of East Anglia being 
transferred to Alfgar, the son of Leofric, styled 
Earl of Leicester, the potent rival of the Godwin 
family. This arrangement was not submitted to | 
by Harold: Alfgar was outlawed on a charge of 
treason which Harold brought against him; on 
which flying to Ireland he speedily returned with 
a force of Danes from that country, and of auxili- 
aries from Wales, to levy war against the king. | 
Harold was despatched by Edward to meet the 
rebels ; but a contest of arms was prevented by a 
negotiation which restored his earldom to Alfgar, 
who soon after also succeeded to the honours and 
estates of his father Leofric, but did not live above 
a year to enjoy them. Harold meanwhile, as the 


[Harproanute.] On| scendants it has ever since been worn. 


HAROLD’S CROSS. [Dvsuiy.] 

HARP (hearp, Saxon), a musical instrument, 
which, under different forms and denomina- 
tions, may be traced to the remotest ages. Mar- 
tianus Capella found the harp in use among the 
northern tribes which overran the Roman em- 
pire in the fifth century. Jones, the Welsh bard, 
claims for his country the possession of a harp of 
twenty-six diatonic notes, so early as the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. An ancient Irish harp 
has been sketched by Bunting, which had in arow 
forty-five strings, and an additional seven in the 
centre, as unisons. 

The Welsh triple-stringed harp of the present 
day extends from @ an octave below the first line 
in the base, to G, or A in altissimo on the right 
side ; and from 4, the first line in the base, to the 
same upper notes on the deft side; the middle row 


king’s commander-in-chief, turned to chastise the | consists of the semitones of the outward rows. 
Welsh for the aid they had given to the revolt ; | Hence, if the outside rows be tuned in the diatonic 
and a series of hostilities with that people com-| scale of @, each parallel note being in perfect unison, 
menced, which did not finally terminate till| the notes of the middle row are tuned a semitone 


1063. It was about two years after this that 
Harold was shipwrecked on the coast of Ponthieu, 
where he was immediately seized by the Earl 
Guy, and on the demand of William, duke of 
Normandy, delivered over to that prince. Wil- 
liam did not permit his prisoner to embark for 
England till he had compelled him to take a 
solemn oath that he would do everything in his 
power, on the decease of Edward, to promote the 
duke’s succession to the English crown. On the 
death of Edward the Confessor (5th January, 
1066), a report ‘having been circulated that Ed- 
ward had named Harold for his successor, he was 
proclaimed king, and next day solemnly crowned, 
a few hours after the interment of the late king. 
For more than half a year Harold was left to 
occupy the throne. ‘T'wo foreign enemies however 
at length assailed him nearly at the same time. 
His brother Tostig, having formed a confederacy 
with Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, sailed 
round at the head of his fleet of sixty vessels to 
the mouth of the Tyne, where he was joined 
about the beginning of September by Hardrada 
with a navy of three hundred sail. The invaders 
had made themselves masters of the entire pro- 
vince of York before Harold came up. On the 
25th, however, he engaged them at Stamford 
Bridge, on the Derwent, when both Hardrada and 
Tostig fell, and the English king obtained a com- 
plete victory. Only three days after this the Duke 
of Normandy landed at Bulverhithe, between Pe- 
vensey and Hastings, on the southern coast, with 
a mighty armament, which he had spent eight 
months in fitting out. Harold did not reach the 
Norman camp till the 13th of October. On the 
morning of the following day battle was joined at 
a place then called Senlac (now Battle), about 
nine miles from Hastings. The issue of this me- 
morable engagement was the complete defeat of 
the English, after Harold himself had fallen, 


higher. 

The harp, as a generally useful instrument, may 
be said to date its existence from the time when 
pedals were added to it, by the invention of 
Sebastian Erard. With these it is possible to 
modulate into all keys, and to execute any music 
Suited to keyed instruments. In the single-action, 
_the pedals raise every string half a note; in the 
double-action, the instrument is tuned in o flat ; 
and by fixing the pedals in the first groove the in- 
strument is at once transposed into 0 natural > 
whereas by fixing them in the second groove it is 
_transposed another semitone higher, into the key 
of o sharp. The compass of the harp thus im- 
proved is from double & below the base to & in 
altissimo. 

HARPA’LID&, an extensive family of coleo- 
pterous insects of the section of Geodephaga, the 
|Species of which are distinguished by the tarsi of 
the two anterior pairs of legs being dilated in the 
‘male sex. 
| In these insects the tibia of the anterior pair of 
_legs have always a deep notch on the inner side ; 
the head is almost always short and rounded in 
front; the thorax is generally broader than long, 
somewhat convex, but slightly narrower behind 
than before, and nearly equal in width to the 
elytra. The body usually approaches more or 
less to a cylindrical form; the elytra are almost 
always rounded at the apex, and never truncated 
at this part. They are usually found under stones. 

Of the family Harpalida, Dejean, in his ‘ Spe- 
cies Géneral des Coléoptéres,’ enumerates 27 ge- 
nera: others however have been discovered sinc® 
the publication of that work. The number of 
species known is probably upwards of 500, 

HARPE, JEAN FRANQOIS DE LA, was 
born at Paris in 1739, and educated gratis at the 
Collége d'Harcourt. An accident, by which he 
Was unjustly convicted of the authorship of some 
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pasquinades against two of the instructors there, 

led to his confinement for nine months in the 
~ Bastile. Some juvenile poems having met with 
* success, he published a collection of them in 1762. 

His poems and dramas made comparatively 
small impression, excepting ‘Warwick, and his 
translations from Sophocles. He afterwards pub- 
lished his ‘ Lycée, ou Cours de la Littérature,’ his 
* Mémoires Littéraires,’ and a satirical work called 
‘Correspondence Turque. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolution he was a zealous 
republican; but the imprisonment which he 
suffered from the democrats changed his polities, 
and he became a warm defender of the church 
and the monarchy. He was bold enough 
at the first sittings of the ‘Lycée des Arts’ to 
inveigh against the Terrorists, and he would have 
suffered from their vengeance if he had not escaped 
by flight. After the 18th Brumaire (9th Novem- 
ber, 1799) he began anew his lectures at the 
Lycée. Shortly before his death his freedom of 
speech offended the first consul, and he was 
banished to Orleans. He returned to Paris soon 
afterwards, and died in 1803. 

HARPOCRA’TION, VALE’RIUS, a Greek 
rhetorician of Alexandria, wrote a ‘ Lexicon to 
the Ten Orators,’ which contains an account of 
many of the persons and facts mentioned in the 
orations of the ten principal orators of Athens, 
and also an explanation of many words and 
phrases in their writings. 

The ‘ Lexicon’ was first printed by Aldus in 
1503, with the scholia of Ulpian on the Philippic 
orations of Demosthenes. The work has been 
also published by Massac, 4to., Paris, 1614, with 
many notes; Blancard, with a Latin translation, 
Leyden, 1683, 4to.; Gronovius, 4to., 1696; W. 
Dindorf, Leip.; 1824, 2 vols. 8vo.; Bekker, 8vo., 
Berlin, 1833. 

HARPSICHORD, a keyed musical instrument, 
in form the same as the grand piano-forte, but 
smaller, strung with steel and brass wires, two to 
each note, which are struck by jacks armed with 
small pieces of quill, acting as plectrums, and thus 
made to render a brilliant but somewhat harsh 
sound, wholly unlike that produced by the ham- 
mers of the piano-forte. Stops, swells, and double 
rows of keys were occasionally employed to 
modify the power of the wires. The harpsichord 
came into use in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but it is now entirely superseded by the 
PIANOFORTE. 

HARPY EAGLE. [Fatconrpa. | 

HARQUEBUSS. [Arms.] 

HARRIER, the English name for the hound 
employed in hunting the hare. The size and 
breed of the Harrier depend upon the taste of the 
owner, and that is most frequently regulated by 
the nature of the country in which the pack is to 
hunt. Mr. Beckford, a great authority in such 
eases, says, ‘ The hounds, I think, most likely to 
show you sport, are between the large slow-hunt- 
ing harrier and the little fox-beagle ; the former 
are too dull, too heavy, and too slow; the latter 
too lively, too light, and too fleet. The first, it is 
true, have most excellent noses, and, I make no 
doubt, will kill their game at last if the day be 
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long enough ; but you know the days are short in 
winter, and it is bad hunting in the dark. The 
other, on the contrary, fling, dash, and are all 
alive; but every cold blast affects them, and, if 
your country be deep and wet, it is not impos- 
sible that some of them may be drowned. M 
hounds were a cross of both these kinds, in which 
it was my endeavour to get as much bone and 
strength in as small a compass as possible. It 
was a difficult undertaking. I bred many years, 
and an infinity of hounds, before I could get what 
I wanted. I at last had the pleasure to see them 
very handsome; small, yet very bony; they ran 
remarkably well together ; went fast enough ; had 
all the alacrity that could be desired, and would 
hunt the coldest scent,’ 

HARRINGTON. [Cumpertanp.] 

HARRINGTON, JAMES, descended from an 
ancient and noble family in Rutlandshire, and the 
eldest son of Sir Sapeotes Harrington, was born 
in January 1611. At the close of his residence 
at the University of Oxford, during which his 
father had died, he set out on a course of travels; 
and on his return to England principally passed 
his time in retirement. But in 1646 he was 
requested by the commissioners whom parliament 
had appointed to carry King Charles I. from New- 
castle nearer to London to wait on his majesty. 
He complied with the request,‘and was shortly — 
after made a groom of the bedchamber. On the 
king’s removal from the Isle of Wight to Hurst 
Castle, Harrington was removed from the king’s 
service, and, on his subsequently refusing to swear 
that he would not assist or conceal the king’s 
escape, he was placed under arrest, and detained 
until an application of General Ireton obtained 
him his liberty. He afterwards showed his at- 
tachment to the king by accompanying him to the 
scaffold. 

‘ After the king’s death,’ says Mr. Toland, ‘he 
was observed to keep much in his library, and 
more retired than usually, which was by his 
friends a long time attributed to melancholy or 
discontent.’ He. was engaged however in the 
composition of his ‘Oceana.’ And when he had 
proceeded some way in its composition, making 
no secret of his views on government and of his 
partiality towards a commonwealth, he found 
that he had already brought down upon himself 
the suspicions both of Cromwell and of the Royal- 
ists. His book was seized, while in the press, 
by Cromwell’s order; but Harrington eventually 
recovered it through the intercession of Lady 
Claypole, Cromwell's favourite daughter. 

The ‘Oceana’ on its appearance excited great 
attention. Answers were published, and those 
Harrington in turn answered. In 1659 Har- 
rington published an abridgment of the ‘Oceana,’ 
under the title of the ‘Art of Lawgiving;’ and 
subsequently several tracts. He had also 
founded aclub, called the Rota Club, at which he 
gave nightly discourses on the advantage of a 
commonwealth and of the ballot. The club was 
broken up after the Restoration. But the mem- 
bers had become marked men. 

On the 28th of December, 1661, he was seized 
on a charge of having taken part in a conspiracy 
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to subvert the monarchy and establish a common- 
wealth, Having received no answer to several 
petitions, he made application for a Habeas Cor- 
pus; and shortly after this had been granted he 
was removed without previous notice to a rock 
opposite Plymouth, called St. Nicholas’s Island. 
His confinement soon produced an effect upon his 
health, and upon petition he was allowed to be 
removed to Plymouth. ‘Shortly after he became 
deranged, owing, it is supposed, to a medicine 
recommended to him for the cure of the scurvy. 
Lord Bath, the governor of Plymouth, then made 
intercession with the king, and Harrington was 
released from imprisonment. On being removed 
to London, he rallied considerably as regards 
bodily health, but his mind was never again 
right. At his advanced age, and in this unsatis- 
factory state of health, he married. He died of 
palsy on Sept. 11, 1677. 

HARRIOT, THOMAS, an eminent mathema- 
tician and astronomer, was born at Oxford in the 
year 1560. He took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1579, and in 1584 he accompanied Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his expedition to Virginia, 
where he was employed in surveying and mapping 
the country, and upon his return to England in 
1588 he published his ‘ Report of the Newfound- 
land of Virginia, the commodities there found to be 
raised,’ &c. Harriot was introduced by Sir 
Walter Raleigh to the Earl of Northumberland. 
This enlightened nobleman received Harriot into 
his house, and settled on him an annual salary of 

,800/., which he enjoyed to the time of his death, 

in July 1621. During his lifetime Harriot was 
known to the world merely as an eminent al- 
gebraist ; but, froma paper by Zach in the ‘ Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris’ of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin for the year 1788, it appears 
that he was equally deserving of eminence as an 
astronomer. ‘Ten years after Harriot’s death his 
algebra, entitled ‘Artis Analytica Praxis, ad 
Aiquationes Algebraicas nova, expedita, et gene- 
rali Methoda resolvendas,’ was published by his 
friend Walter Warner. 

HARRIS, JOHN, D.D., born about 1667, | 
died September 7, 1719, a voluminous writer, in| 
the list of whose works we find numbers of ser- 
mons, treatises on algebra and fluxions, geometry, 
trigonometry, astronomy, and navigation. He 
also wrote ‘ Remarks on some late papers relating 
to the Universal Deluge and the Nat. Hist. of the 
Karth ;’ ‘ Navigantium ‘atq. Itinerantium Biblio- 
theca, or a complete collection of Voyages and 
Travels, &c., 1705, 2 vols. fol., reprinted with 
additions and corrections in 1744 and 1764; 
‘ Lexicon Technologicum, or an Universal English | 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, explaining 
not only the terms of Arts, but the Arts them- 
selves, 2 vols. fol., 1704-10. From this, says | 
Watt, ‘have originated all the other dictionaries of 
arts and science and cyclopaedias that have since 
appeared ;’ ‘ History of Kent,’ 2 vols. fol., 1719. 
Harris was secretary and vice-president of the 
Royal Society, and possessed considerable church | 
preferment, but was reduced to poverty by neglect 


of his affairs. He died in want, and was buried 
at the expense of his friends. 
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HARRIS, JAMES, born July 20, 1709, was 
the eldest son of James Harris, Esq., of Salis- 
bury, by the Lady Eliz. Ashley Cooper, sister — 
of Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the ‘ Charac- 
teristics.’ He was educated at the grammar- 
school in his native place, and passed thence to 
Wadham College, Oxford. In his. twenty-fifth 
year he lost his father, and thereby became inde- 
pendent in fortune. For fourteen years of his 
life he did little else than study the Greek and 
Latin authors with the greatest diligence. In 
1745 he married the daughter of John Clarke, 
Esq., of Sandford, near Bridgewater, by whom he 
had five children. In 1761 he was returned M.P. 
for Christchurch, which seat he retained till his 
death. In 1762 he was appointed to the post of 
a lord of the Admiralty, and next year to that of 
a lord of the Treasury, which he held for two 
years, when his party went out of office. In 
1774 he became secretary and comptroller to the - 
queen. He died in 1780. The chief work of 
Harris is his ‘ Hermes, ora Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Language and Universal Grammar,’ a 
work which Lowth characterised as one of the 
most beautiful pieces of analysis which had ap- 
peared since the days of Aristotle. 

The real merit of this work of Harris is per- 
haps best expressed in the following few words 
from the first sentence of his sensible preface: 
‘The chief end proposed by the author of this 
treatise in making it public has been to excite his 
readers to curiosity and inquiry. A careful 
perusal of the treatise cannot fail to make a man 
think more accurately. 

Harris’s ‘Hermes’ was published in 1751. 
Some years before, he had written three treatises, 
on Art, on Music, Painting, and Poetry, and on 
Happiness ; and in 1775 he published his ‘ Phi- 
losophical Arrangements,’ a part of a large work 
on the Aristotelian Logic. His last work is called 
‘ Philological Enquiries.’ 

HARRIS, JAMES. [Matmessvry.] 

HARRISON, JOHN, was born at Faulby, in 
Yorkshire, in 16938. Harrison early displayed 
an attachment to mechanical pursuits, and_ his 
attention was particularly directed to the improve- 
ment of clocks. After many failures and many 
minor improvements, he at length succeeded in 
constructing a pendulum, the excellence of which 
depended on the different degrees in which metals 
are expanded or contracted by variations of tem- 
perature. In 1735 he came to London with 
a timepiece which he had constructed, to compete 
for the prizes offered by the government in 1714 
in reference to the longitude. After several trials, 
he produced a chronometer which erred only §.1 
seconds in a voyage from England to Port Royal; 
this was sufficient to determine the longitude 
within 18 miles; and, after twenty-two years of 
struggling and delays, Harrison received the prize 
of 20,000/. in 1767. Harrison introduced many 
and varied improvements in clocks, chronometers, 
and watches. He died at his house in Red Lion 
Square in 1776, in his 88rd year. 

HARRISON, THOMAS, generally called 
‘Harrison of Chester,’ although he was not 
native of that city, for he was born at Wakefiel 
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in Yorkshire, in 1744. While yet little more | putation asa preacher, was appointed Principal of 
than a mere lad, he was sent to Italy, then con-| St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and through the interest 
sidered almost the only efficient sehool for archi-| of Lord Chesterfield, whose son’s tutor he had 
tectural study; and during his stay at Rome, / been, canon of Windsor, He died at Bath in 
where he remained for several years, he made | 1774. 
designs for improving and embellishing the Piazza} HARTFORD. [ConneEcriovr. | 
del Popolo, which obtained for him both a gold) HARTLEPOOL. [Duruam.] 
and silver medal from Pope Ganganelli; and he} HARTLEY, DAVID, was born on the 30th 
was also complimented by being elected a member | of August, 1705, and was the son of a clergyman 
of the Academy of St. Luke. On his return he| of Armley in Yorkshire. Having been first edu- 
executed various public works at Chester, Liver-|cated at a private school, he entered, at fifteen 
pool, Manchester, Shrewsbury, and also in Scot-| years of age, at Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
land. Harrison died at Chester, March 29, 1829. | became in time a fellow of that society. Scruples 
HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY, Presi-| which would not allow him to subscribe the 
dent of the United States, was born in Virginia, | Thirty-Nine Articles prevented him from after- 
Feb. 9, 1773, andwas educated at Hampden Sydney | wards entering the church, as had been originally 
College, in Virginia, for the medical profession ;| intended ; and he applied himself to the medical 
but after the death of his father, who was go-| profession, in which he attained to considerable 
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vernor of Virginia, he joined a force which was 
raised to defend the Ohio territory against the 
Indians; and the next six years of his life were 
spent in military service. In 1797, this war 
having been brought to an end, he resigned his 
commission as lieutenant, and was appointed 
secretary and ex-officio lieutenant-governor of the 
north-western territory, then comprehending all 
the country to the north-west of the river Ohio. 
In 1799 he was elected a member of the ter- 
ritorial government. In 1801 he was appointed 
ea of Indiana. He greatly distinguished 

imself both in the war with the Indians under 
Tecumseh in 1811, and in that with the English 
‘in 1812 and 1813. In both these wars he held 
the rank of a general. In 1816 he was returned 
to the House of Representatives as one of the 
members for Ohio. In 1828 he was sent as 
minister to Columbia; and in 1840 he was elected 
. president ; but he died, at the official residence in 
Washington, on the 4th of April, 1841, being the 
first president who had died in office. 

HARROLD. [Beprorpsurke.] 

HARROW. ([Puovau.| 

HARROW. |Mrvptesex.] 

HARROWGATE. [Yorxsurre.] 

HARRY, BLIND, as he was commonly 
called, or Henry the Minstrel, lived towards the 
close of the 15th century. He was born about 
the year 1470, according to Wharton. The work 
for which Blind Harry is celebrated is a poem on 
the adventures of Wallace. 

HARTE, WALTER, was educated at Marlbo- 
rough School and Oxford. He seems to have 
been born about 1700, and to have graduated as 
| M.A. in 1730. Harte published ‘ Poems on Several 
| Oceasions, 1727 ; ‘ Essay on Satire, 1730; ‘ Essay 
on Reason,’ 1735, to which Pope is said to have con- 
tributed very considerably ; ‘ Essay on Painting,’ 
‘date unmentioned; ‘The Amaranth, 1767, his 


tinguished from other once successful but now 
forgotten imitators; but he has made a valuable 
addition to our literature in his ‘ History of the 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus,’ 2 vols. 4to., 1759 ; 
republished in Syo., corrected and improved, in 
1763. Harte left unfinished, in MS., a ‘ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War.’ The account of his 
life is soon told, He. took orders, acquired re- 


ast work. As a poet however, he is not dis-| 


eminence. 

He commenced the composition of the work by 
means of which he has become universally known, 
| the ‘Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, 

and his Expectations,’ at the age of twenty-five. 
The fundamental idea of the work, the possibility 
of explaining all states of mind by association, was 
first suggested to him by Mr. Gay’s ‘ Essay on the 
Fundamental Principle of Virtue or Morality,’ pre- 
fixed to Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s 
‘Origin of Evil.’ His work was published in 
1748. He lived nine years after the publication. 

Dr. Hartley was twice married, and had chil- 
dren by both marriages. He practised medicine 
successively at Newark, Bury St. Edmund’s, in 
London, and at Bath, where he died on the 25th 
of August, 1757. He enjoyed through life the 
‘friendship of many distinguished literary men. 
Among these may be mentioned Bishops Law, 
Butler, Warburton, and Hoadley, Dr. Jortin, 
Young the poet, and Hooke, the author of the 
History of Rome. 

HARTSHORN, the horn of the Cervus Ela- 
phus, the common stag, which has a place in the 
pharmacopeia because it contains less earthy 
matter, and more gelatine, than other bones. It 
is kept in the form of shavings, of which a suffi- 
cient quantity boiled in water yields a jelly suit- 
able to convalescents, which may be flavoured 
with lemon-juice or wine, &c.; but there is no 
| proof that it is superior to jelly made from calves’ 
feet. It is sometimes a useful addition to milk 
for young children, but it possesses no alkaline 
properties, and the further addition of a little 
lime-water is often necessary to fit it for irritable 
stomachs. 

HARTSHORN, SPIRIT OF. [Ammonra.] 

HARTSOEKER, NICHOLAS, a natural philo- 
sopher, was born at Gouda, in Holland, in 1656, 
and from his youth showed a taste for the sciences. 
An accidental circumstance is said to have directed 
| his attention to the construction of optical instru- 

ments. Having presented a filament of glass to the 
‘flame of a candle, he was surprised to observe 
‘that the extremity, when melted, assumed a sphe- 
(tical form, and he immediately conceived the idea 
of using such spheres as object glasses for micro- 
scopes. In 1674 he was sent to pursue the study 
of theology at Leyden; and subsequently he 
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went, accompanied by Huyghens, to Paris, where 
he constructed some object glasses of about 600 
feet focal length for telescopes. In 1694 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Essai de Dioptrique’ (Paris, 4to) ; but, 
becoming embarrassed in his circumstances, he 
was obliged two years afterwards to quit Paris. 
He retired to Rotterdam, where he published his 
* Principes de Physique,’ and thence he removed 
to Amsterdam. 

The Elector Palatine having repeatedly offered 
‘Hartsoeker the place of professor of mathematics 
and philosophy at Diisseldorf, he at length ac- 
cepted it, and in the year 1704 he went to reside 
in that city. While he held this post he made 
several journeys to different parts of Germany, in 
order to visit the learned men of the country. On 
his return to Diisseldorf he caused three burning- 
lenses similar tothose of T'schirnhausen to be made. 
On the death of the Elector Palatine, he retired 
to Utrecht, where he died,in 1725. He had been 
admitted a foreign associate of the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris in 1699; and he was also a 
member of the Academy of Berlin. 

HARUN-AL-RASHID. [Appasrpzs.] 

HARTZ. (Germany.] 

HARUSPICES, a class of priests in ancient 
Rome, whose principal duty was to inspect the 
entrails of victims, and thereby foretel future 
events. They also interpreted various pheno- 
mena, such as lightning and earthquakes. This 
art, called Haruspicina, was derived from Etruria. 

HARVEST. In southern countries, where the 
heat and want of moisture are not too great for 
the growth of corn, the only care of the farmer, as 
to harvest, is to procure hands sufficient to reap it. 
The heat of the sun and air soon dry the straw 
and harden the grain. A spot is levelled in the 
field, and the corn is thrashed out immediately, 
either by the tread of cattle driven over it or by 
the flails of numerous thrashers. The corn is win- 
nowed and stored in granaries; and the straw is 
reserved till winter, when it forms the chief fod- | 
der of horses and cattle. But in northern cli- 
mates, where the harvest is later, and cold rains 
and storms are frequent in autumn, the ingenuity 
is often taxed to save the corn, after it has been 
cut, from being entirely spoiled. 

It was long the custom through the whole of 
the north of Europe to store all the produce of the 
farm into barns; but on the best farms the corn is 
now stacked in the open air, at some distance from 
the ground, and covered with thatch, Formerly 
corn was so cut as to leave much of the straw 
standing on the ground; but modern farming is so 
conducted, that the straw is cut as near the ground 
as possible. In many places it is not usual to tie 
up any corn into sheaves, except rye, wheat, and 
beans. Barley and oats are usually mown, raked 
into heaps, and carried into the stack or barn 
when dry, like hay; but this is a slovenly prac- 
tice, which should not be recommended. With 
good tillage and proper manuring, the straw of 
barley and oats will be strong, and of sufficient 
length to require being tied up into sheaves; and 
much less of the grain is shaken out and lost in| 
this way than by the usual method. 

In rainy seasons it frequently happens that the 
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sheaves remain a long time on the field before 
they are sufficiently dry to be carried and stacked. 
If the ears are not secured from the wet, they be- 
come soaked, and the grain sprouts in the ear. 
This is a great loss; for sprouted grain is very in- 
ferior, and can only be sold at a low price. A 
little attention will often prevent the bad effect 
of rains. 

When the stack is building, the butts of the 
sheaves are placed outwards, and project gradu- 
ally over the sides of the frame, and over one an- 
other, so as to build the stack in the form of a 
bowl, with a cone or pyramid over it, according 
as the frame is round or square; ‘this is carefully 
thatched with straw, and the outer surface is cut 
smooth by means of shears. Various other forms 
of stack-building are adopted in different countries. 

HARVEY, WILLIAM, was bornat Folkestone, 
in Kent, April 1, 1578, and, after having been 
some years at the grammar-school of Canterbury, 
was admitted at Caius College, Cambridge, in the 
year 1593, being then in his sixteenth year. 
Having devoted himself to the study of logic and 
natural philosophy for six years in that university, 
he removed to Padua, at that time a celebrated 
school of medicine, where he attended the lectures 
of Fabricius ab Aquapendente on anatomy, of 
Minadous on pharmacy, and of Casserius on sur- 
gery. He was admitted doctor of medicine there, 
and returned home at the age of twenty-four. At 
thirty he was elected fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and shortly after appointed physician 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. On the 4th of 
August, 1615, he was chosen by the College to 
deliver the Lumleian lectures on anatomy and 
surgery, and upon this occasion he is supposed to 
have first brought forward his views upon the 
circulation of the blood, which he afterwards more 
fully established, and published in 1628. 

Before the time of Harvey the opinions on the 
circulation were numerous and inconsistent. The 
blood was supposed to be distributed to the 
various parts of the body by means of the veins, 
and that intended for the nutrition of the lungs 
by the action of the right side of the heart. 
According to the same doctrines the arteries were 
destined for the conveyance of the vital spirits, 
which were formed in the left side of the heart 
from the air and blood derived from the lungs. 
These vital spirits were supposed to be taken in 
by the arteries during their diastole, and dis- 
tributed by them during their systole, whilst the 
vapours or fuligines, as they are called by Harvey, 
were returned to the lungs by the action of the 
left ventricle. Opinions did not agree upon the 
mode in which the blood found its way to the 
left side of the heart, for, whilst some supposed 
that it was conveyed with the air from the lungs, 
other suded by certain 
imaginary pores in the septum between the ven- 
tricles. These opinions, it is evident, rested more 
upon imagination than any careful observation o 
facts. Those of Harvey, on the contrary, were| 
drawn from the most accurate dissections of dea 
and living animals, and Supported by argumen 
depending entirely upon the anatomical structu 
and obvious uses of the parts, The result of the 
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observations is thus stated by him. The heart 
has. periods of action and of rest, but in warm- 
blooded animals its motions are so rapid, that the 
- different steps of them cannot be distinguished. 
In cold-blooded animals they are more slow, and 
in warm-blooded also, after the examination of its 
action, by opening the chest of a living animal, 
has been continued some time. During its action 
the heart is raised, and its point tilted forward so 
as to strike against the parietes of the chest. It 
_ contracts in every direction, but more especially 
on its sides; it also becomes harder, as other 
muscles do during their contraction. In fishes 
and cold-blooded animals the heart may be ob- 
served to become paler during its systole, and 
assume a darker colour during its diastole. Ifa 
wound be made in the ventricle, the blood is 
ejected from it during its contraction. From these 
facts Harvey concluded that the essential action 
of the heart is its systole, and not its diastole, as 
Was supposed by physicians before his time, and 
that the result of this contraction is the expulsion 
of the blood into the pulmonary artery and aorta. 
The diastole of the arteries or pulse is synchronous 
with and caused by the propulsion of the blood 
during the systole of the ventricle, and is a pas- 
sive, and not, as was previously supposed, an 
active operation of the vessels. If the motions 
of the heart be carefully observed for some 
minutes, it will be seen first that the two 
auricles contract simultaneously, and force the 
blood contained in them into the ventricles ; 
and, secondly, that the ventricles in their turn 
assume the same action, and propel most of 
the blood into the pulmonary artery and aorta, 
from which it is prevented from returning by 
the valves situated at the entrance of those 
vessels. Hethen describes the manner in which 
the blood passes from the right to the left side of 
the heart, showing how it first passes through the 
lungs, and passes to the left auricle and from 
thence to the left ventricle. In like manner he 
showed that the blood is propelled from the left 
yentricle into the arteries and so distributed to all 
parts of the body. He next proceeded to give 
approximate calculations of the quantity of blood 
which passes from the veins through the heart 
in a given time. This he showed to be so much 
more than is required for the nutrition, or can be 
supplied to the veins by the absorption of alimen- 
tary substances, that the surplus must of necessity 
return through the various tissues of the body to 
the veins again. He then argued from the con- 
struction of the valves of the veins that the course 
of the blood in them must be from the smaller to 
the larger divisions, and thus to the heart again. 
Such is a brief abstract of the principal steps in 
this the greatest and most original discovery in 
physiology, which was so directly opposed to all 
the previous notions of physicians, that its author 
observed, that he feared injury to himself from the 
envy of some, or that he should make enemies of 
all. Harvey afterwards complained to one of 
his friends, that his practice fell off consider- 
ably after the publication of his treatise ‘ On the 
Girculation of the Blood,’ and it is well known 
that the doctrine was not received by any physi- 
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cian who was more than 40 years old. He sub- 
sequently published a volume entitled ‘ Exercita- 
tiones de Generatione,’ which contain a description 
of the organs of generation in the common fowl, 
of the formation of the egg ‘and its extrusion 
from the body, and of the use and nature of its 
various parts, as well as the changes which it 
undergoes during the process of incubation. 

In the same treatise are also some valuable 
observations on the process of generation in mam- 
malia, which were confined chiefly to the deer 
species, of which he was enabled to obtain nume- 
rous specimens by the liberality of Charles I., who 
allowed him to take them from the royal parks. 

In 1623 Harvey was appointed physician extra- 
ordinary to James I., with a promise of succeed- 
ing on the first vacancy to the physicianship in 
ordinary, the duties of which he actually per- 
formed. He was afterwards physician to Charles 
I., and was in the habit of exhibiting to him and 
to the most enlightened persons of his court the 
motion of the heart and the other phenomena 
upon which his doctrines were founded. During 
the civil war he travelled with the king, and 
while staying for a short time in Oxford was made 
by him master of Merton College, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He held the 
mastership however for only a few months, when 
Brent, who had been expelled by the king for 
favouring the parliamentary cause, was replaced by 
that party, which had now gained the ascendancy. 
Soon after, his house was plundered and burned 
by the same party, and unfortunately several un- 
published works, of which we have only notices 
in his other writings, were destroyed. The latter 
years of his life were chiefly spent at his country- 
house at Lambeth, or at his brother’s near Rich- 
mond, In 1654 he was elected president of the 
College of Physicians, but in consequence of his 
age and infirmities he was induced to decline that 
honourable office. But he testified his regard for 
the society by presenting them with his library, 
and conveying over to them, during his lifetime, a 
farm which had been left him by his father. He 
died on the 3rd of June, 1657, in the 80th year 
of his age, and was buried at Hempstead in Essex, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
The best edition of his works, which were written 
in correct and elegant Latin, is that published by 
the College of Physicians in 1 vol. 4to., in 1766, 
with an engraving by Hall from the portrait by 
Cornelius Jansen, in the college library. A life 
of Harvey by D. Willis, and a translation of his 
works, have also been published by the Sydenham 
Society. 

HARWICH. [Essrx.] 

HARWOOD, EDWARD, a biblical and clas- 
sical scholar of the last century, was born in Lan- 
‘cashire, in 1729, and educated as a dissenting 
minister. He finally accepted the charge of a 
‘congregation at Bristol, in 1765, which however, 
at the end of five years, he was obliged to quit, in 
consequence of reports (unfounded it is said) touch- 
ing his religious opinions. He then removed to 
| London, devoted the rest of his life to private tui- 

tion and literary labour, and died in distress, Jan. 
(14, 1794. His reputation as a scholar rests 
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chiefly on his ‘View of the various Editions of the] HASSELT. ares 
Greek and Roman Classics, 1775, fourth and best} HASTINGS. (Sussex. ; 

edition, 1790. A list of his numerous works is] HASTINGS, WARREN, was born in the rank 
printed in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. Dr.| of middle life in 1733, and, after receiving the 
Harwood also published a New Translation of the | usual education at Westminster School, went out 


New Testament, 1768. in 1750 as a writer in the service of the East 
HASDRUBAL, the name of several Carthagi-| India Company. After residing about fourteen 
nians. years in India, he returned home with a moderate 
1. Hasdrutal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar.| fortune. In 1769 he received the appointment of 
[Hamroar. | second in council at Madras, and in 1772 was 
2. Hasdrubal, the son of Hamilear and brother| appointed President of the Supreme Council of 
of Hannibal. [{HawnnrBat. | Bengal. His powers were enlarged by the altera- 


3. Hasdrubal, who commanded the Carthagi-| tion of the Indian constitution by act of parlia- 
nians in their last war against the Romans, B.c.| ment, in virtue of which he became, January 1, 
146, 1774, governor-general and supreme head of all 

HASLINGDEN. [Lancasurre.] our Indian dependencies. Affairs were at this 

HASSE, JOHANN ADOLPH, was born at/time in great disorder, but he weathered the dan- 
Bergedorf, near Hamburg, March 25, 1699. When | gers to which the British Empire in India was 
very young, he distinguished himself as a superior |exposed. Notwithstanding his services, he gave 
tenor singer, but soon left Germany for Italy, and | satisfaction neither to the home administration nor 
became first the disciple of Porpora, then of|to the Court of Directors. The public ear was 
Alessandro Scarlatti. He visited Naples, London, | offended by rumours of cruelty, corruption, and 
Dresden, Vienna, Venice, and other cities, in suc- | unjustaggression; the Directorscensured the lavish 
cession, and produced ‘Sesostrate,’ ‘ Artaserse,’ | and corrupt expenditure, and the independence of 
‘Armenio,’ and several other operas, together|his conduct. Repeated attempts were made to 
with a ‘T'e Deum,’ a ‘ Requiem,’ and various other | obtain his dismissal, but these were uniformly 
sacred pieces. His works were much admired in| defeated by the Court of Proprietors. Thus sup- 
his own day, but are seldom performed now.|ported, he carried matters with a high hand; 
Hasse died at Venice Dec. 23, 1783. neglected or positively refused to obey the orders 

HASSELQUIST, FREDRIK, was born at|sent by the Directors; overruled the opposition of 
Tornvalla, in East Gothland, on the 3rd January, | the Council, of which a majority was, in the first 
1722, old style. His father, Andrew Hassel-|instance, opposed to his views [Francis, Sir 
quist, a poor curate, having died young, without | Puizrtp]; and practically exercised an absolute 
having made any provision for his family, his}and irresponsible power until February 1785, 
wife's brother, a clergyman of the name of Pon-| when he resigned his office and set sail for Eng- 
tin, took charge of young Hasselquist’s education, | land, well aware that a storm awaited his arrival. 
and placed him with his own children in the|In the session of 1786, articles of impeachment 
school of Linképing. After the death of his|were brought forward by Mr. Burke, charging 
benefactor, Hasselquist was transferred to the | him with the oppression and final expulsion of the 
university of Upsal, where he entered in 1741. |raja of Benares; the mal-treatment and robbery 
He there acquired a taste for natural history,|of the Begums (or princesses) of the house o 
became a pupil of the great Linnaeus, and was| Oude; and the charges of receiving presents and 
Jed very particularly to apply himself to the study | conniving at unfair contracts and extravagant 
of the properties of plants. An inaugural thesis, |expenditure. The sessions of 1786-7 having been 
called ‘Vires Plantarum,’ which appeared in| consumed in preliminary proceedings, the House’ 
1747, evinced him to be a young man of a strong|of Lords assembled in Westminster Hall, Febru- 
original turn of mind, and worthy of his master. |ary 13th, 1788, to try the impeachment, and o 
In 1749 he visited the Holy Land for the laud-|the 15th, Mr. Burke, in the name of the Com 
able purpose of investigating its natural history. |mons of England, opened the charges against th 
Having sailed from Stockholm in August, he pro-|prisoner in a speech which lasted upward 
ceeded to Smyrna, thence to Egypt, and after- | of three days. [Burkn.] He was assisted in th 
wards to the Holy Land. His constitution sunk | management of this cause by Fox, Sheridan, Grey 
however under the exertions of his enterprising | and others, The sessions of 1788, 1789, and 179 
spirit, and he died at Smyrna, on his return| were consumed in going through the case for th 
homewards, on the 9th February, 1752, in the| prosecution. In 1791 the Commons express 
3lst year of his age. The result of his inves-|their willingness to abandon some part of th 
tigations of these at that time little known coun-| charges, with the view of bringing the trial soon 
tries was given to the world by Linnaeus in the|to an end; and on the 2nd of June. the sevent 
year 1757, under the name of ‘ Iter Palestinum,’ | third day, Mr. Hastings began his defenow Th 
This work showed that the author had combined | was protracted until April 17, 1795, on whic 
with _—. industry great attainments in the (the 148th) day he was acquitted by a large maj 
sciences of his day. rity on every separate article char i i 
HASSELQUISTIA, a genus of plants belong- Mtr. Haation attempted to ee ie cea 
ing to the natural order Umbellifere, and to the | of extortion by publicly asserting, in the m 
tribe Tordylinee. The species closely resemble | solemn manner, that never at any tinks of his li 
those of Tordylium, and are regarded by some | was he worth 100,0002. The law-charges of 
botanists as monstrous forms of this genus, defence amounted to 76,0802, In March 179 
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the Company granted him an annuity of 40001. | 
for twenty-eight years and a half, and lent him 
~ 50,0002. for eighteen years, free of interest.. He 
retired completely from publie life, to an estate 
which he purchased at Daylesford, in Worcester- 
shire. He died August 22nd, 1818, having been 
raised to the dignity of privy-counciller not long 
before. 

HAT. The hats used in this country are 
mostly made of straw, wool and fur, or silk. The 
first are noticed under Straw Puarr. Beaver hats 
of the finest quality are made with lamb’s wool, 
and the fur of English rabbits. To form the body 
of the hat, the wool and rabbit’s-fur are separately 
bowed inthe manner employed for freeing cotton 
from its seeds. The two substances are next 


bowed together until they are intimately mixed, 
after which the mass is spread evenly, covered 
with an oil-cloth, and pressed to the state of an 
imperfectly tangled felt. The next process is to 
cover the felt with a triangular piece of damp 
brown paper, and then to fold it in a damp cloth 
and work it well with the hand, pressing and 
bending, rolling and unrolling it, until the inter- 
lacing or felting is much more perfect, and the 
mass is compact. The felt thus prepared is next 
taken to the wide brim of a boiler charged with 
hot water and beer-grounds and a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid; it is wetted, rubbed, and rolled, 
until it no longer contracts. The felt is next stif- 


fened with shell-lac, a solution of which is applied 
by means of a brush vo one side, and sometimes to 
both sides of the felt, after which it is stoved, and 
by this means the whole substance becomes duly 
impregnated with the resin: this renders the hat 
nearly water-proof. ‘lo form the nap of a hat, one- | 
half or three-fourths of an ounce of beaver, and | 
some other less costly fur, are bowed together and 
imperfectly felted in the manner already described, 
and shaped the same as the body to which it is to) 
be applied; that body is then softened by im-| 
mersing it in the boiler, when the nap is*applied | 
and worked as in felting, until the required union 
is effected between the two bodies, 

The felt thus covered is brought to the proper 
shape by working it on a wooden block, and is 
then dyed black. ‘he hat is softened by steam, 
the crown is strengthened by placing in it a disc | 
of scale-board, and linen is pasted over this. The 
nap is raised, and a uniform direction given to its 
fibres by means of warm irons and hair brushes. 
The last processes are binding and lining, when 
the hat is ready to be worn, In the low-priced | 
hats of the present day, commoner wool and fur, 
and smaller quantities of each, are used. 

Silk hats consist of a cover or exterior part made 
of silk plush, which is laid upon a foundation of 


chip, stiffened linen, or some other light material, | 


previously blocked into shape. 

11,444 dozens of hats were exported in 1846, | 
nearly all to British colonies, 
to be larger. 


HATCHETINE. Mineral Adipocire. 


The exports used | 


This) 
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inodorous; combustible. It melts at 170°, and is 
soluble in ether. It consists of C' H'. 

HATHERLEIGH. [Devonsuire. | 

HAUBERGEON, or HAUBERK. [ Armour. } 

HAUGHTON, WILLIAM, a dramatic writer, 
was probably somewhat the junior of Shakspere. 
In Henslowe’s Diary, under the date of Novem- 
ber 1597, he is called* Young Haughton? and 
his name occurs frequently in that curious record 
till the end of the year 1600, but not later, 
He wrote several plays unassisted ; in others his 
coadjutors were Chettle, Day, and still more 
frequently Dekker. In 1600 there was licensed 
a tragedy of his, not preserved, called ‘ Ferrex 
and Porrex ;’ and Mr. Collier has conjectured that 
Haughton’s ‘ Devil and his Dam,’ described as in 
progress about the same time, may have been an 
alteration of ‘ Grim, the Collier of Croydon.’ But 
the only extant plays in which Haughton was cer- 
tainly concerned are twa 1. He was sole author 
of the lively comedy callea ‘ Englishmen for My 
Money; or, a Woman will have her Will,’ which 
(under the latter title) appears in Henslowe’s book 
in 1598. It was printed in 1616, in 1626, and 
1631, and has been reprinted in a small collection 
called ‘The Old English Drama,’ 1830, 4 vols, 
12mo. 2. Dekker, Haughton, and Chettle were 
jointly the authors of ‘The Pleasant Comedie of 
Patient Grissill,’ entered at Stationers’ Hall in 
March 1600, printed in 1603; and reprinted from 
a very rare copy by the Shakespeare Society in 
1841. 

HAUKAL, ABUL KASEM MOHAMMED 
IBN, a celebrated Arabic traveller and geographer. 
The few particulars we possess concerning his life © 
are derived from his own work. Partly to avoid 
the tyranny of the reigning sultan, and to improve 
his own fortune by trade, he set out from Bagdad, 
A.H. 331 (A.D. 94-23), to visit foreign countries. 
He does not tell us into what countries he tra- 
velled ; but we learn from his own account that | 
he was in Mesopotamia a.H. 858 (A.D. 968-9) ; in 
Africa, a.u. 360 (A.D. 970-1) ; in Sicily, a.n. 862 
(a.p. 972-3) ; and in Mecca, a.u. 364 or 5 (A.D. 
974-5 or 975-6). 

Haukal’s work on geography is entitled ‘A 
Book of Roads and Kingdoms.’ The description 
of each country is accompanied by a map. 

Manuscripts of Haukal’s work on geography are 
rarely met with even in the Hast. There is a copy 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and another 
at Leyden. From the latter MS. Uylenbroeck 
has given an interesting account of the work in 
his ‘ Iracee Persicee Descriptio : praemissa est Dis- 
sertatio de Ibn Haukali Geographi codice Lugdu- 
no-Batavo,’ 4to., Lug. Bat. 1822. 

Ouseley published, from what he conceived to 
be a Persian translation of the Arabic of Haukal, 
a work entitled ‘The Oriental Geography of Ebn 
Haukal, a traveller of the 10th century,’ Lond. 
1800; and De Sacy gave a further account of this 
work in the ‘ Magasin Encyclopédique,’ vol. vi. 
pp. 32-76, 151-186, 307-333. But Uylen- 


substance occurs in thin flakes in the cavities of broeck has shown, that the Persian treatise trans- 


It is very soft, 
translucent ;| 
not elastic ; | 


the ironstone of South Wales. 
somewhat granular in appearance; 
colour yellowish white or greenish ; 


‘lated by Ouseley cannot be regarded as either a 


translation or an abridgment of the Arabic of 
Haukal. He considers it probable that the Per- 
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sian work was one of those which Haukal made 
use of in compiling his Geography, and that it was 
written by Ibn Khordadbeh. 


HAUKSBEE, or HAWKSBEE, FRANCIS, 
was born in the latter part of the 17th century. 
He was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1705, and between1705-11 there appeared several 
papers in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ giving 
an account of his experiments in electricity. In 
1706 he recognised the electricity of glass by fric- 
tion, and was thence led to the construction of 
the electrical machine. In 1709 he published his 
‘ Physico-Mechanical Experiments on various Sub- 
jects, touching Light and Electricity producible 
on the Attrition of Bodies,’ London, 4to.; and in 
1731, ‘ Proposals for a Course of Chemical Expe- 
riments,’ 4to. In the same year he published 
‘An Essay for introducing a Portable Laboratory.’ 


HAUTBOIS. [Oxox.] 


HAUTEFEUILLE, JEAN DE, a French 
mechanician, was born at Orleans, March 20, 
1647. His father was a baker, but the Duchess 
of Bouillon, to whom the young man was intro- 
duced, paid the expense of his education, and 
engaged him to enter into the ecclesiastical state. 

The Abbé Hautefeuille devoted himself to the 
study of subjects connected with physical science, 
and to the construction or improvement of instru- 
ments; but he is distinguished chiefly by the 
claims which he advanced, in 1675, to the honour 
of having invented a spring-balance for watches. 
About the same time Huyghens invented, for the 
like purpose, a spring, which he made of a spiral 
form; and it is remarkable that Dr. Hooke had, 
about the year 1658, invented a balance-spring 
for watches, but he spent several years in im- 


proving his escapement, and his watches were not. 


made public till about the same year that the in- 


ventions of Hautefeuille and Huyghens were in| 


use in Paris. 


Hautefeuille published a method of finding tie | 


declination of a magnetic needle (1683); an ac- 
count of a magnetic balance (1702); with ac- 
counts of a micrometical microscope, and of an 
instrument for observing the altitudes of celestial 
bodies. He also published, in 1719, a work en- 
titled ‘ Nouveau Systéme du Flux et Reflux de 
la Mer,’ in which the phenomena of the tides are 
made to depend upon a particular motion which 
he ascribes to the earth : but the best of his works 
is his ‘ Dissertation sur la Cause de I'Echo,’ which 
had been read before the Academy of Bordeaux 
in 1718, and was published in that city in 1741. 
He died October 18, 1724. 


HAUY, RENE’-JUST, ABBE’, was born 
1743, at St. Just, in the present department of 
Oise. He commenced his studies at the college of 
Navarre, to which college he was appointed pro- 
fessor in 1764, and subsequently also to that of 
the Cardinal Le Moine. He was the first to show 
that the structure of crystalline substances was 
regulated by laws as invariable as those to which 
organised bodies are subjected. His theory rests 
upon the supposition that all the crystalline forms 
_ belonging to any single species of mineral are de- 
rivable from some one simple form which may be 
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regarded as the type of the species. He received 
many scientific appointments in France. He died at 
Paris, June 3, 1822. Besides numerous memoirs 
upon mineralogy and electricity, inserted in the 
‘ Journal des Mines’ and the ‘ Annals of the Museum 
of Natural History,’ he has left the following works : 
‘An Essay on the Structure of Crystals,’ 1 vol., 
1784; ‘Exposition of the Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism,’ 1 vol. ; ‘ Treatise on Mineralogy,’ 
4 vols., 1822; ‘Treatise on Physics, 2 vols. — 
1821; ‘Treatise on Crystallography, 2 vols., 
1822; and some others. 


HAUYNE. Latialite, This minera: occurs in 
rhombic dodecahedral crystals, of a blueish green 
colour. ‘The massive varieties are amorphous ; 
structure granular, compact. The composition is 
complex, but consists chiefly of silica, alumina, 
potash, lime, and sulphuric acid. 


HAVANNAH (Habaia), a flourishing com- 
mercial town, with the best harbour in the West 
| Indies, or perhaps in the world, standson the north 
coast of the island of Cuba, in 23° 8’ 15” N. lat., 
82° 22’ 5” W. long., and has a population, includ- 
ing the garrison, of 150,000, about 25,000 of 
whom are slaves, and the remainder whites and 
free blacks, in the ratio of 2 to 1. A channel half 
a mile long, 350 yards broad, 8 to 10 fathoms 
deep, and without bar or obstruction of any sort, 
leads to the harbour, which is formed by a mag- 
nificent bay nearly 3 miles long, and halfas much 
‘in width, sheltered by hills from every wind, and 
capable of accommodating 1000 ships of the largest 
size, vessels of the greatest draught coming close up 
to the quays. The city is built along the entrance 
to and on the west side of the basin. In the city 
the streets are narrow and dirty, but in the 
suburbs, which are now larger than the city, they 
_are wide and well laid out. Of late years too, all 
parts of the town are much improved in cleanliness, 
and less unhealthy in summer than formerly. 
The entrance to the harbour is defended by two 
strong fortresses, El Morro and La Punta, and a 
continuous series of batteries runs along both 
shores. The city also, which is entered by 3 gates, 
is defended by a strong citadel ; and fortifications 
have been erected on all the neighbouring heights. 
In general the houses are of only one story, but of 
very solid construction; the windows are un- 
glazed, and always kept open on account of the 
heat of the climate. Among the finest public 
buildings are the cathedral (in which the remains 
of Columbus now lie, having been removed hither 
from San-Domingo in 1795) and 11 other churches. 
Other large structures, more remarkable for 
solidity than elegance, are the two hospitals, the 
residence of the Captain-General near the citadel, 
the naval arsenal, the post-office (correo), and the 
| great tobacco factories. Havannah is the seat of 
a bishop, has a university, 
|a theatre, 


an ecclesiastical college, 
| a botanic garden, a circus for bull-fights, 
and three fine promenades, one along the ramparts, 
one within the town, and a third without the 
| walls (Passeo Extra-Muros). 

A glance at the map shows the great importance 
of Havannah in a political point of view, com- 
manding as it does both the inlets to the Gulf o 
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Mexieo. Among the commercial cities of the 

western hemisphere it ranks inferior only to New 
“York, and for a long period it engrossed the whole 
- foreign trade of Cuba; but since 1809, when the 
old colonial system of Spain was relaxed, Ma- 
tanzas, a town of about 20,000 inhabitants, and 
60 miles E. from Havannah, has obtained a con- 
siderable amount of the commerce of Cuba. The 
principal articles of export from both ports are 
sugar, copper ore, coffee, raw tobacco and cigars 
of the best quality, molasses, and the precious 
metals ; other exports are mahogany, cedar, rum, 
cocoa, cotton, wax, hides, fruits and preserves, 
honey, dye-stuffs, &c. The number of ships which 
cleared out of the harbour of Havannah in 1842 
was 1419, with 246,023 tons of merchandise 
valued at 13,118,585 Spanish dollars (4s. 6d. each). 
From Matanzas in the same year 417 ships cleared 
with 80,750 tons of goods, valued at 4,365,926 dol- 
lars. Of coffee Havannah exported 18,454,601 lbs. 
in 1841, and 25,788,105 lbs. in 1842; from Ma- 
tanzas the quantities were 2,752,311 lbs., and 
4,104,925 lbs. in those two years. The total 
quantity of sugar exported in 1841 and 1842 
respectively from Havannah was 434,464, and 
415,465 boxes; from Matanzas, 261,927 and 
260,766 boxes of 400 lbs. each. Since then how- 
ever, in consequence of the relaxation of the English 
tariff in 1842, and of the sugar act of 1846, the 
exports are said to have greatly increased, and 
this is in part proved by the quantity of sugar 
exported in 1847, which from the two ports 
amounted to 1,004,496 boxes. 

The number of vessels that entered the port of | 
Havannah in 1842 was 1410, with 246,023 tons 
of foreign produce to the value of 18,801,913 dol- 
lars. ‘he imports are composed of flour, corn, 
provisions, cotton goods, wine, linen, hardware | 
and metals, silk, gold and silver from Mexico, 
spices, leather, butter, lard, cheese, fish, deals, 
casks, hoops, &c. The trade of Havannah extends 
to all countries of Europe and America, but chiefly 
to Spain, the United States, and England. 

(M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary; Mac- 
gregor’s Statistics; Humboldt’s Lssav Politaque 
sur U Isle de Cuba.) 

HAVANT. [Hampsuree.] 

HAVERCAMP, SIGEBERT, was born at 
Utrecht, a.v. 1683. He studied philology at 
Leyden under Gronovius, whom he succeeded as 
professor of Greek. He was also appointed after- 
wards professor of history and eloquence. He died 
on the 25th of April, 1742, in the 60th year of 
his age. 


Josephus, 2 vols, fol., Amst., 1726. He was 
also the author of many original works, of which 


He edited many of the ancient authors, with | 
numerous notes, among which is an edition of) 


the most important is ‘A Universal History,’ fol., 
1736, in Dutch. 
HAVERFORDWEST. [PrMeroKesutre. | 
HAVRE or, HAVRE-DE-GRACK, LE, a large 


tommercial town and fortitied seaport in the de- 
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33” EH. long., at a distance by railway of 142 miles 
N.W. from Paris, 87 W. by N. from Rouen, and 
has 27,154 inhabitants. On the decline of Har- 
fleur in the latter half of the 15th century, and 
the blocking-up of its port by the sandy deposits 
of the Seine, the importance was seen of having a 
safe resort for the French navy, and, above all, of 
blocking up the gate of the Seine through which 
the English had so often penetrated into the heart 
of France. Accordingly, on a spot where then 
stood a fishing village with a humble thatched 
chapel dedicated to Notre-Dame-de-Grace, Louis 
XII. in 1509 laid the foundation of Havre, threw 
up some fortifications, and built two short jetties, 
His successor Frangois I., by the sums he ex- 
pended on the town, and the great privileges he 
conferred upon it, is however to be looked on as 
the true founder of, Havre. In this reign the 
new city was in great measure built, the harbours 
improved, the town-hall and the ramparts erected, 
and the Tower of Frangois I., which still sub- 
sists, constructed for the defence of the harbour. 
In 1562 the Prince de Condé betrayed the town 
to Queen Elizabeth, who garrisoned it with 6000 
troops under Dudley, earl of Warwick. The Eng- 
lish were forced to capitulate in 1563, but carried 
away as a memorial of their occupation the ar- 
chives of the town, which are now deposited in 
the Tower of London. Louis XIII. added to the 
fortifications, and built a citadel, which was after- 
wards rebuilt on a new plan by order of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Under Louis XIV. the extent*of the 
town was nearly doubled; part of the fortifications 
and the old gate of Ingouville were demolished, a 
new quarter built, and the citadel converted into 
an immense military quarter, which comprises an 
arsenal, governor’s residence, ammunition stores, 
and large barracks, forming together a spacious and 
handsome square round the Place d’Armes. The 
modern fortifications, which are only a nuisance 
from the obstruction they present to the extension 
of the town, consist of ramparts and three wet 
ditches. The ramparts are surmounted by a 
parapet, and part of them is planted with fine 
trees. 

The town is entered by 5 gates with draw- 
bridges; of these gates the Porte-Royale, in form 
of a triumphal arch, is the most remarkable. The 
old part of the town, which is built round the 
harbour, presents regular but narrow streets. The 
wooden houses, of which it was formerly composed, 
are gradually giving way to more solid and more 
sightly structures. The new part is built on a 
regular plan; the streets are wide, cross each other 
at right angles, and present several handsome 
houses. The principal street in Havre is the Rue 
de Paris, which presents more commercial activity 
than is seen even in Paris, There are few build- 
ings that call for special notice; besides those 
already mentioned may be named the church of 
Notre-Dame, the custom-house, the exchange, the 
great tobacco factory on the Quay d’Orléans, the 
bonding warehouses, the public library, which con- 


partment of Seine-Inférieure in France, stands in| tains 15,000 volumes, the theatre, burnt down in 
is low marshy spot on the southern shore of the) 1843 and rebuilt in 1844, and the Frascati baths 
Bnglish Channel, at the embouchure and on the | on the sea-shore. Tribunals of first instance and 
ht bank of the Seine, in 49° 29/ N, lat., 0° 6’| 


of commerce are held in the town, which has also 
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a chamber of commerce, a naval school of the first 
class, several insurance offices, &c. Foreign consuls 
reside in Havre. 

The harbour consists of three wet docks, and 


an outer port, separated by locks, and capable of 


containing 450 ships. A fourth dock is in course 
of formation for steamers, which on account of 
the narow entrance cannot enter the old docks, 
and now lie in the outer harbour. A narrow 
channel, which is formed by two long jetties run- 
ningnearly E. and W., and built between two banks 
of shingle, leads from the outer harbour into the 
embouchure, whence, by two passages between sand- 
banks, two roadsteads are reached; in these there 
is always deep water and good holding ground, but 
no shelter. At low water, when the outer port 
and the channel are dry, the water from a large 
reservoir, which is kept opén till full tide and 
then closed by floodgates, is discharged to sweep 
away the sandy deposits which would otherwise 
soon block up the harbour. A singular local phe- 
nomenon respecting the tide, which rises at Havre 
to 20 and 27 feet, gives an importart advantage 
to the harbour. It results from the position of 
the harbour with respect to the Seine that the 
tide having reached its maximum continues full 
Jor three hours in consequence of the strong cur- 
rent of the river damming up the water in the 
channel formed by the jetties; and this exception 
to the general tidal law gives vessels leaving the 
harbour time to reach the sea, even against a head 
wind in a single tide. The fine quays which bor- 
der the docks are always lined with vessels, and 
present great activity of business. 

The trade of Havre produces in ordinary years 
customs duties amounting to about a million ster- 
ling, representing a total movement of merchan- 
dise to the value of over 20,000,000/. Besides 
vast quantities of foreign and colonial produce for 
the supply of Paris and the north of France, such 
as coffee, sugar, spices, the imports consist of raw 
cotton for the manufacturing districts of Rouen, 
St. Quentin, &c., of indigo, dyewoods, tobacco, 
rice, hides, timber, iron, tin, tea, &c. The prin- 
cipal exports are silks, broadcloth, cotton manu- 
factures, lace, gloves, shoes, trinkets, plated and 
tin wares, perfumery, wine, brandy, glass, furni- 
ture, books, &c.. In 1842 there entered the har- 
bour 607 ships of 221,000 tons’ burden from ports 
out of Europe. In the cabotage or coasting-trade, 
which includes all European and Mediterranean 
ports, there entered in the same year 5863 vessels 
of all kinds, with a burthen of 744,000 tons. The 
departures in the same year amounted to 539 foreign 


ships and 5406 coasters, with respective burdens of 


201,000 and 798,000 tons. Above 450 vessels 
belong to the port, including 50 of 400 to 500 
tons engaged in the whale fishery, and 40 large 
and small steamers. There is regular communica- 
tion by powerful steamers with Rouen, London, 
Southampton, Bayonne, Hamburg, Lisbon, &c., 
and by packet ships with New York, Bahia, Vera 
Cruz, New Orleans, Small steamers ply to Hon- 
fleur, Caen, Rouen, and Paris. On Cape La-Héve, 
which is 2 miles N.N.W. of the town and rises to 
the height of 390 feet above the sea, there are two 


lighthouses 325 feet apart and 50 feet high, with | 
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powerful fixed lights. There is also a brillia 
harbour light on the extremity of the western jett 

The manufactures of Havre are composed | 
vitriol, pottery, lace, paper, oil, carpenters’ tool 
bricks and tiles, ship cordage, tobacco, furnitur 
&e. There are also several sugar refineries, an 
breweries. Outside the town and close to tl 
shore there are five shipbuilding yards, which hat 
constructed some of the best sailing vessels an 
swiftest steamers belonging to France. 

Separated from Havre only by the fortificatior 
is the handsome suburb of Jngowville, which | 
built on a high hill overlooking the town, th 
harbour, and the sea, and containing many prett 
country seats belonging to the merchants of th 
town. It has 9888 inhabitants, many of whol 
are engaged in manufactures. Havre itself lies o 
low ground, and has often suffered from the sea i 
violent hurricanes. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Macgregor’s Con 
mercial Statistics; McCulloch’s Commercial Di 
tionary.) 

HAWES, STEPHEN, author of ‘The Pa: 
time of Pleasure,’ lived at the beginning of th 
sixteenth century, but the date of his birth an 
death are alike uncertain. His accomplishment 
made him a favourite with Henry VII., who 
some taste in literature. 

His ‘ Pastime of Pleasure’ is an allegorical poer 
‘containing the knowledge of the seven scienc¢ 
and the course of Man’s life in this world.’ 

Another poem, ‘The Temple of Glas,’ is a 
cribed to Hawes, but there are almost equal] 
strong reasons for believing it to be Lydgate’s. 

HAWFINCH, Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of t} 
English ; Le Grosbek and Pinson Royal of 
French ; Frogione, Froccione, Frosone, Friso 
Friggione, of the Italians; Kernbeisser, Kirse 
Kernbeisser, Kirschfink, Nussbeisser of the Ge 
mans ; Loxia Coccothraustes of Linneus; F: 
gilla Coccothraustes of Temminck ; Coccothraus 
vulgaris of Brisson. 

Description—Rump, head, and cheeks 
brown ; edging round the bill, space between 
and the eye,a line beyond the eye and thre 
deep black ; a large ash-coloured collar just beld 
the nape; back and greater part of the wit 
deep brown, but there is an oblique white sti 
upon the wing, and beyond it a considerable sp 


Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris). 


i ate Se 
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_ of alight whitish colour going off into chesnut ; 
secondary quills as if cut off square at the ends, 


> or, as Edwards says, with justice, like the figures: 
| of some of the ancient battle-axes, glossed with 
Fich blue, less conspicuous in the female; tail 
feathers white within, of a blackish brown on the 
external barbs ; lower parts of the bird vinous 
Ted; iris pale red (according to Temminck), feet 
and bill grayish brown. Length seven inches, 

Female, generally like the male, but with the 
colours much less brilliant. 

The young of the year before the moult are 
very ditferent in their plumage from the adult 
birds. Throat yellow; face, cheeks, and summit of 
the head dirty yellowish; lower parts white, or 
whitigh ; sides marked with small brown streaks, 
with which all the feathers are terminated. As 
ha young bird advances in age, some red vinous 
feathers appear disposed irregularly upon the 
belly; the upper parts are of a tarnished brown, 


except at the point, where it is deep brown. 
(Temminck.) 

The Hawfinch is plentiful in some districts of 
France, as well as in Germany, Sweden, and parts 
of Russia. It is not uncommonin Italy. In our 
island the Hawfinch is not often to be seen, pro- 
-bably more on account of its recluse habits than 
its actual rarity. Selbyand others have remarked 
that this Lird is only an occasional visitant, but it 
has been satisfactorily proved by Mr. Doubleday, 
that it is not migratory, but remains with us during 
the whole year, inhabiting dense woods, and in- 
variably perching on the topmost branches of the 
tallest trees ; it builds however in dense bushes. 

Hard seeds and kernels form the principal food | 
of the Hawfinch or Grosbeak, but it feeds also on 
the berries of the hawthorn, whence its name. 

Willughby states that it breaks the stones of 
cherries, and even of olives, with expedition. 
The stomach of one which he dissected in the 
month of December was full of the stones of holly- 
berries. The majority of ornithologists give the 
Hawfinch credit for forming a nest beautifully | 
constructed of lichens and vegetable fibres with a 
lining of feathers and other soft materials. But, | 
according to Mr. Doubleday, who has thrown! 
much light on the history of this bird, and disco- 
vered it breeding in Epping Forest in May 
and June, the nest, which is made in some 
instances in bushy trees at the height of five or 
six feet, and in others near the top of firs at an 
elevation of twenty or thirty feet, is remarkably | 
shallow and carelessly put together, being scarcely | 
deeper than that of the dove. In materials it re-| 
sembles that of the bullfinch, but is not to be com- | 
pared with it in neatness and compactness of con- 


spotted with dirty yellowish; bill whitish brown, | 
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HAWICK. [Roxsureusurre.] 

HAWK. [Fatconrp.] 

HAWKER. [Pxpar. 

HAWKESWORTH, JOHN, LL.D., was a 
successful writer of the last century. The date 
of his birth (1715 or 1719) and the occupations 
of his early life are variously stated. In so short 
a notice, all that is essential to record is that he 
was bred to some mechanical occupation, and 
therefore deserves the more credit for his talent 
and industry in supplying the defects of a rude 
and illiterate education. His first appearance 
was as a contributor to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which he succeeded Dr. Johnson as 
compiler of the parliamentary debates in 1744. 
In 1752 he undertook, assisted by Johnson, 
Warton, and one or two others, a series of essays, 
called the ‘ Adventurer.’ They extended to the 
number of 140 (70 of which are ascribed to 
Hawkesworth himself), and were received with 
great approbation. Herring, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was so much pleased with the work, that 
he procured a degree in civil law for the con- 
ductor. In 1761 he published an edition of 
Swift, with a life prefixed. On the return of 
Capt. Cook from his first voyage of discovery in 
the South Seas, he compiled an account of the 
voyage in three vols, 4to., 1773 [Coox], and re- 
ceived for recompense the liberal’ sum of 6000/. 
The work however did not give entire satisfac- 
tion; exceptions were taken to the warmth of his 
descriptions of manners, and to his religious specu- 
lations. The chagrin occasioned by these cen- 
sures is said to have shortened the author’s life. 
Dr. Hawkesworth translated ‘ Telemachus,’ and 
wrote ‘ Almoran and Hamet,’ an eastern romance, 
which was much admired. He was a regular 
contributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

HAWKING. [Fatconry.] 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN, a distinguished sea- 
man of the reign of Elizabeth, was born at Ply- 
mouth, about 1520. His youth was spent in 
trading to Spain, Portugal, and the Canaries. 
With the assistance of some merchants, he fitted 
out a small squadron in 1562, and obtained, 
partly by purchase, partly by force, a cargo of 
300 negroes, whom he carried to Hispaniola, and 
there sold. This, we believe, was the first ad- 
venture of Englishmen in that inhuman traffic. 
He made a second voyage in 1564, and a third in 
1567: the latter turned out unfortunately, He 
was attacked by the Spanish authorities in the 
port of 8. Juan de Ulloa, and saved but two 
ships of his squadron, with which, after suffering 
great hardships, he returned to England in Janu- 
ary 1568. In 1588 he served as rear-admiral 
against the Spanish armada [ARMADA], and was 
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struction. lggs, from four to six in number, of a | rewarded with the honour of knighthood. Being 
pale greenish white, varying in intensity, spotted | sent with Frobisher in 1590 to intercept the 
and streaked with greenish gray and brown. Mr. Plate fleet and harass the trade of Spain, he 
Gould states that he has known the bird to breed failed in the first object, but succeeded in the 
near Windsor, and a few other places; but cer- | second, In 1595 he was appointed, jointly with 
ly nowhere so abundantly as on the estate of Drake, to command a more important expedition 

‘ Wells, Esq., at Redleaf, near Penshurst, Kent. | against the Spanish settlements in the West 
Chis gentleman informed Mr. Gould that he had, | Indies. This enterprise proved fatal to both 


the aid of a small telescope, counted at one these hitherto successful commanders, [Drake.] 
eighteen on his lawn. | Hawkins died November 21, 1595. Sir John 
0 
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Hawkins sat in parliament for Plymouth, and 
founded an hospital at Chatham for poor and sick 
seamen. 
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HAY. [Brecknocksurre. ] 4 
HAYDN, JOSEPH, was born at Rohrau in 

Austria on the 31st of March, 1732. While quite 


HAWKINS, SIR JOHN, was born in 1719. a child, he learned the violin and singing under a 
He was articled to an attorney, and remained in the relation, and then practised in the choir of St. 
Jaw till 1759, when he retired with a competent Stephen's at Vienna. He gradually studied com- 
fortune. While in the law, he cultivated the position, under circumstances of much privation, 
study of music, and associated with Dr. Johnson and earned a subsistence by his singing ; but his 
and other literary men. Between 1759 and 1772 soprano voice left him at the age of 17, Some 
he served as a Middlesex ‘magistrate ; and it was pleasant hours with Porpora and Metastasio, a 
for his efficiency in this office that he was knighted. system of giving lessons, a few engagements as 


Sir John Hawkins now set seriously about 
finishing a work which has gained a European 
reputation, his ‘History of Music. He went to 
Oxford, and there remained some time, to examine 
the books, in the Bodleian and other libraries, con- 
nected with his inqujry; and he spent two or 
three years in similar researches in other quarters. 
In 1776 the work appeared, in five quarto volumes, 
under the title of ‘A General History of the 
Science and Practice of Music.’ The work was 
appreciated by learned musicians ; but Dr. Burney 
published a similar history about the same time, 


an orchestral performer, and an unhappy marriage, 
brought him down to the year 1761, when, at 
the age of 29, he became Kapell-Meister to Prince 
Esterhazy, and his privations were then at an 
end. In the prince’s palace at Eisenstadt, in 
Hungary, Haydn composed all the great works 
which he produeed prior to the year 1791, and 
under advantages which few have possessed—he 
had a full and choice band, living under the same 
‘roof with him, at his command every hour in the 


d 


ay. 
In 1791 Haydn arrived in London to fulfil an 


smaller in bulk and more pleasing in style; and|engagement, and produced during that and the 
other circumstances led to a series of most virulent | following year, at ‘Salomon’s Concerts,’ in the 
attacks against Hawkins and his work, so that Hanover Square Rooms, six of his ‘Twelve Grand 
his ‘ History ’ fell almost dead from the press. Symphonies ;’ and he also published many can- 

Time however has done that justice to the zonets, quartets, sonatas, &c. In 1794, during a 
author which his contemporaries denied him, The | second visit, he produced the remaining six sym- 
work now fetches a price beyond that at which phonies. His works and performances brought 
it was published ; itis found in every good library; | him large profits, as well as honours and compli- 


and, thé more it is read and known, the more it 
will rise in public estimation and demand. 

Sir John Hawkins afterwards published an 
edition of Walton’s ‘ Angler’ and a ‘ Life of Dr. 
Johnson.’ He purchased and presented to the British 
Museum Dr. Pepusch’s valuable musical library. 
He died in 1789, leaving behind him a high cha- 
racter both for moral and intellectual qualities. 

HAWKSHEAD. [Lanoasuire.] 

HAWKSMOOR, NICHOLAS, who executed 
many buildings of note in the early part of the 
last century, was born in 1666, and at the age of 
seventeen became the pupil of Sir Christopher 
Wren. His style partook of the massive and 
heavy, combined with a certain coldness and 
baldness. Of this we have proof in the church of 
St. George’s in the East, Ratcliffe Highway, com- 
menced by him in 1715. That of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is very much 
better. But it is chiefly as the architect of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, that Hawksmoor is entitled 
to notice. St. Anne’s, Limehouse, is another 
church by him, which deserves more praise than 
has fallen to its share. 


Among his other works were Kaston Neston, 


in Northamptonshire, and a mausoleum at Castle 
Howard. He was also employed to repair the 
west front of Westminster Abbey. The south 
quadrangle and street front of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, have by some been attributed to him, 
though they are generally supposed to have been 
the work of Wren. That he did much at All 
Souls’ College, in the same university, is unques- 


tionable. He died in March 1736, at the age 
of 70. 
HAWTHORN. [Cratxavs.] 


ments from all quarters. 

In 1798 Haydn gave to the world his oratorio 
‘The Creation,’ the greatest of his works, though 
| composed in his sixty-fifth year. Two years after 
this he composed ‘ The Seasons.’ The last pro- 
ductions of his genius were two sets of quartets. 

Haydn retired to Vienna on a competenc 
obtained by his professional labours, and die 
there in 1809. His works are astonishingl 
numerous, embracing every class. Among the 
are 116 symphonies, 83 violin quartets, 60 piano 
forte sonatas, 15 masses, 4 oratorios, a grand ‘ T 
Deum,’ a ‘ Stabat_ Mater,’ 14 Italian and Germa 
operas, 42 duets and canzonets, upwards of 20 
concertos and divertissements for particular instru 
ments, &c. Many of these, but not the mos 
| valuable, were irretrievably lost in. the fire whic 
consumed the palace of his patron at Eisenstadt 
the best are out of the reach of danger; they hav 
been printed and reprinted in most of the capital 
of Europe. Haydn is universally deemed one 
the most original and imaginative of composers. 
| HAYDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT, was bo 
| Jan. 26, 1786, at Plymouth, where his father 
a bookseller. Haydon was educated first at t 
Plymouth Grammar-school, and afterward sat t 
Plympton Grammar-school, where Sir Joshua Re 
nolds had received his education. Haydon’s fath 
drew a little himself, and had a taste for art, an 
as his son early evinced some skill in drawing, 
is said to have expressed his hope that, as Plym 
ton had sent a Sir Voshua Reynolds into t 
world of art, it might also send a Sir Benjamin. 

At the age of eighteen, an enthusiast 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, and high art, Benja 
|Haydon was entered as a pupil at the Ro 
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Academy, London, where his first work was ex- 
hibited in 1807. The title alone will show the 
‘daring of the young painter—‘ Joseph and Mary 
resting with our Saviour after a day’s journey on 
the road to Egypt.’ Mr. Hope, author of ‘ Ana- 
stasius,’ became the purchaser of this picture. The 
reputation which the artist gained by it gave him 
increased energy and ambition. ‘ Dentatus’ was 
the subject chosen by him next year; and from 
this period Haydon dates the commencement of a 
quarrel with the Royal Academy, whom he 
accused of illiberality or mismanagement in hang- 
ing his ‘ Dentatus’ where it could not be seen, and 
of a fear of historical painting as the cause of their 
refusal to admit him as an associate, while they ad- 
mitted less skilful artists. The ‘ Dentatus’ was 
purchased by Lord Mulgrave, and in the following 
year was exhibited in the British Institution, 
where it received the praises of the public, and the 
prize of the committee. 

Haydon, though he also quarrelled with Wilkie, 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy, was 
not without friends. Sir G. Beaumont gave him 
acommission for a subject from Macbeth, and his 
* Judgment of Solomon’ was bought by Mr. Elford 
and Mr. Tingcomb for 700/.; his ‘Alexander re- 
turning in triumph, after vanquishing Bucephalus,’ 
found a purchaser at 500 guineas in the Earl of 
Egremont; and his ‘ Venus and Anchises’ was 
purchased for 200 guineas by Lord de Tabley. 
Another application for admission to the Academy 
resulted again in disappointment. 

His next great work was ‘ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,’ begun in 1814, but not exhibited un- 
til 1820, when it formed part of an exhibition of 
his own in Bond Street. The picture did not 
sell, but this did not prevent him from painting 
‘Christ in the Garden,’ and ‘Christ Rejected.’ 
In May 1821, he married. His ‘ Raising of 
Lazarus,’ now in the Pantheon-bazaar, London, 
Was painted in 1823. He got into debt, and be- 
came an inmate of the Queen’s Bench prison. Here 
he found a subject for a successful picture in the 
*Mock Election,’ which took place within those 
walls in July 1827. George IV. purchased this 
work for 500 guineas. Haydon followed up the 
subject in his ‘ Chairing the Members,’ which was 
sold for 300 guineas to Mr. Francis of Exeter. 
He had previously regained his liberty with the 
assistance of friends. Another picture of the 
same period was his ‘ Pharaoh dismissing Moses 
after the Passover,’ for which he obtained 500 
guineas from Mr, Hunter, an East India mer- 
chant. Haydon's next subjects, after making 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain employment as 
portrait painter, were ‘The Great Banquet at 
ildhall’ at the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
‘Napoleon musing at St. Helena: the former was 
nsidered a failure, but the other met with great 

ess. ‘The Duke on the Field of Waterloo’ 
eli far short of this, both in merit and public esti- 

tion. His last works were ‘ Uriel and Satan ;’ 
Qurtius leaping into the Gulf; ‘ Alfred and the 
Prial by Jury; and ‘ The Burning of Rome.’ The 
last two were exhibited in 1846 at the Egyptian | 
The exhibition failed, and added to the | 
ment of his pecuniary affairs, Haydon 
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died by his own hand, June 22, 1846, leaving a 


wife and family, for whom a public subscription 
was immediately got up. It appears that some- 
thing had been done to relieve Haydon’s em- 
barrassmen fore his death; and it is recorded 
to the honour of Sir R. Peel, that, at what was 
perhaps the most busy and exeiting period of his 
parliamentary career, he had found time to think 
of the artist, to whom he inclosed a cheque for 50/, 

Haydon’s ‘ Lectures’ are almost his only con- 
tributions to literature. Considerable ‘difference 
of opinion exists as to his merits as a painter. 
The exaggeration and hardness, which it must be 
admitted disfigured his general style, are ascribed 
to his early intimacy with and imitation of Fuseli. 

HAYLEY, WILLIAM, was born at Chiches- 
ter, in 1745, and studied at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, intending to practise asa barrister. Find- 
ing the law not to his taste, he settled on his 
patrimonial estate of Eartham, in Sussex, in 1774. 
Hayley died November 20, 1820. Of his nume- 
rous poetic works, the ‘Triumph of Temper,’ 
1781, has been the most popular. The ‘ Essay 
on Painting,’ 1778, and ‘ Essay on History,’ 
1781, rank among his best productions. We may 
add, as the most important of his other numerous 
works, the ‘ Essay on Epic. Poetry, 1782; ‘ Life 
and Poetical Works of Milton,’ 1794-9 ; ‘ Essay 
on Sculpture,’ 1800, addressed to his friend Flax- 
man ; ‘ Life of Cowper,’ 1802. 

HAYMAN, FRANCIS, R.A., was born at 
Exeter about the commencement of the 18th 
century. He was the scholar of Robert Brown, 
and was in early life much employed as a scene- 
painter by Fleetwood, the proprietor of Drury 
Lane theatre, and by ‘T'yers, the proprietor of 
Vauxhall. He painted some historical pictures, 
and also made many designs for booksellers, the 
best of which are the illustrations to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's ‘ Shakspere.’ He was the first librarian 
to the Royal Academy. He died in 1776. 


HAYTI. [Hispanrona.] 
HAZEBROUCK. ([Norp.] 
HAZEL. ([Coryius; Finpert.]} 


HAZLITT, WILLIAM, the son of a Unitarian 
minister of the same name, was born at Maidstone 
on the 10th of April, 1778. When he was five 
years old, his father transferred the scene of his 
ministerial exertions to America, and remained 
with his family in the United States for two 
years. On his return to England, the father be- 
came pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at 
Wem in Shropshire ; and it is here that the work 
of Hazlitt’s education was commenced. At the 
age of nine he was put to a day-school at Wem. 
In 1793 Hazlitt was entered as a student of the 
Unitarian college at Hackney, in order to be 
educated for his father’s profession. But for this 
profession he had no liking; and, having from a 
very early age shown a taste for drawing, it was 
determined that he should follow the profession of 
a painter. He commenced with great ardour and 
assiduity, cultivating metaphysics in his intervals 
of leisure. In 1802 he visited Paris for the pur- 
pose of studying the paintings in the Louvre, 
and, on his return to England in the next year, he 
made a professional tour, and painted a consider- 
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but the parts around and guarding it have many 
peculiarities. The injuries of the head are best 
considered as they affect the parts inclosing the 
brain or the brain itself. 

In mere bruises of the scalp two circumstances 
are worthy of notice. A vessel of some size may 
be burst without the skin over it being wounded, 
in which case a most copious effusion of blood 
takes place, raising up the scalp from the skull, 
and producing rapid swelling of the whole of the 
upper part of the head. It needs however no par- 
ticular treatment; no incision should be made into 
it, for, if cold wet cloths be diligently applied, the 
blood will be again rapidly absorbed. 

A common superficial wound of the scalp needs 
no particular treatment. It should be closed with 
sticking-plaster after the hair around it has been 
shaved off, and it should be kept cool with pledgets 
of lint dipped in cold water and covered with oiled 
silk ; but, to guard against mischief to the adjacent 
parts, the patient should avoid all stimuli, and all 
exertion of either body or mind, till it is com- 
pletely well. 

One of the most common sequels to injuries of 
the scalp is erysipelas of the head and face. It 
generally occurs in persons of an unhealthy habit, 
in hard drinkers, and in the fulland plethoric. It 
commences about the third or fourth day after the 
injury. There is general fever, and the head and 
face feel very hot, and become red and swollen, 
appearances which increase, and after a day or two 
are accompanied with an eruption of small blisters, 
full of yellow fluid. There is no pain on touching 
the parts; but by the great swelling the eyes are 
often closed, and the features almost obliterated. 
Active reducing measures should, as a general 
rule, be early employed, and continued, if the 
disease does not yield, as far as the patient's 
strength will permit ; and purgatives, with small 
doses of mercury, may be given. 

Another affection which sometimes follows in- 
juries (and especially punctured wounds) of th 
external coverings of. the skull is inflammation an 
consequent extensive suppuration in the loos 
tissue connecting the tendon of the muscle coverin 
the top of the head with the pericranium. Whe 
this affection is suspected to be coming on, leeche 
should be put on the head in large numbers abou 
the wound, and cold diligently applied; but, i 
matter should ferm, one or more free incision 
should be made through the scalp to let it out, an 
the part afterwards treated like a common absces 


able number of portraits; but he did not perse- 
vere. His notion of success was so exalted, and 
his fastidiousness so great, that he could never 
satisfy himself, and he determined on again 
changing his plans. 

He now proceeded, in the autumn of 1803, to 
the metropolis to start as a literary adventurer. 
He commenced his almost endless series of publi- 
cations with the essay on the ‘ Principles of Hu- 
man Action,’ which was published anonymously 
in 1805, and was followed up quickly by other 
works. In 1808 he married a Miss Stoddart, 
the sister of Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Stoddart, 
and after his marriage retired into Wiltshire, 
where he continued without intermission his lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1811 he returned to London, 
and we find his residence in a house in York 
Street, Westminster, which had been once in- 
habited by Milton, and which then belonged to 
Bentham. 

In 1813 Hazlitt delivered a course of lectures 
at the Russell Institution, on the history of Eng- 
lish philosophy ; and subsequently on the English 
poets generally, the comic poets, and the poets of 
the age of Elizabeth, in separate -courses, at the 
Surrey Institution. He acted for a short time 
also as reporter to the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and, 
after giving it up, still wrote occasionally in that 
paper, and also in the ‘Examiner. He was 
also, in the latter part of his life, a contributor to 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and to some smaller 
magazines. His life was indeed one uninter- 
mitting course of literary exertion; and his la- 
bours brought him in a considerable income, 
which however his imprudence always quickly 
dissipated. 

In 1822 he was divorced from his wife, and 
two years afterwards married a second time. He 
died on the 18th of September, 1830, of cholera, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, London. 

Hazlitt’s principal works, besides those which 
have been already mentioned, are the ‘ Round 
Table,’ in which he was assisted by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt; the ‘ Table-talk;’ the ‘Plain Speaker;’ 
the ‘Characters of Shakspere’s Plays;’ the ‘Spi- 
rit of the Age;’ his ‘ Political Essays,’ which are 
collected from different newspapers and maga- 
zines, and published in one volume, with a pre- 
face, by Hone; and the ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
which Hazlitt himself looked upon as his great 
work, and which was his last. The article ‘ Fine 
Arts,’ in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ was also| In cases in which the bone has been expose 
written by Hazlitt. the same general and local treatment should b 

The principal merits of Hazlitt as a writer are | employed. 
force and ingenuity of illustration, strength, terse-| | When the bone itself is injured, no active trea 
ness, and vivacity. Since his death, two volumes | ment should ever be adopted, unless there are e 
of his ‘Literary Remains’ have been published | dent signs that the brain is sulfering from compre 
by his son, with a short life, which shows much | sion or other remediable injury, 
taste and good feeling. The vessels of the dura mater may be ruptu 

HEAD, [Bram ; Sxerrton.] by the jar from a blow which does not even bre 

HEAD, INJURIES OF THE. From the | the skin. The blood that flows from them, a 
many peculiar and important features which they | cumulating between the dura mater and the skul 
present, injuries of the head have properly received | produces compression of the brain. The only ho 
a separate consideration in all systems of surgery ; in these cases is to bleed the patient largely, 
for, not only is the brain so essential to life that | check the flow of blood in the head, and, if that 
even its least injury must be regarded as serious, | not evidently beneficial, to apply the trephi 
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wherever it is most probable that the blood may 
be found and removed. 

Instead of blood, purulent matter may collect 
between the dura mater and skull, and produce 
equally fatal results. This is indicated by the 
patient (usually some considerable time after the 
accident) complaining of headache, restlessness, 
and extreme languor; he has frequent irregular 
shiverings, his pulse is quick and hard, and he 
cannot sleep: if unrelieved by treatment, all these 
symptoms increase, and are shortly followed by 
delirium, convulsions, insensibility, or paralysis, 
which are no distant precursors of death. A hu-| 
mour forms on the part struck, and, if this be 
opened, the pericranium will be found detached to | 
some extent from the skull. 

The brain itself may suffer injury either from | 
blood effused in it by rupture of its vessels, from 
compression by fractured portions of bone being 
forced down upon it, from wounds, from concussion, 
or from inflammation, and its various effects fol- 
lowing any of these injuries. The first does not) 
differ in its symptoms from the cases of common 
apoplexy with effusion of blood [Apopuexy], and 
admits of no mechanical treatment. The second | 
class comprehends the most important injuries of 
the head ; those of ‘fracture with depression,’ as 
they are called, and those which occasionally 
happen in children, in which the skull is indented 
without heing broken. The symptoms of such an 
injury are insensibility, generally in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of pressure ; the breathing is 
slow, laboured, and snoring, and at every expira- 
tion the cheeks are puffed out and elevated ; the 
pulse is slow and irregular; the pupil widely 
dilated and insensible to light; the patient neither 
feels nor moves, and lies as if in a fatal state of 
apoplexy. The evident and indeed the only mode 
of affording relief is to remove the pressure from 
the brain, by exposing the fractured part of the 
skull by enlarging the wound in the scalp, or 
making a fresh one, and taking away or elevating 
all the portions of bone that are depressed. Such 
cases, and all others in which compression cannot | 
be mechanically relieved, can only be treated like 
common apoplexy, by bleeding the patient, by cold 
sedulously applied, and by rigorous reducing 
measures. 

The immediate consequences of wounds of the 
brain vary greatly, and indeed unaccountably : in 
some cases a very slight injury is rapidly fatal, 
as in those (of which many are now recorded) in 
which a pointed instrument has passed in through 
the orbit, and produced almost instant death ; 
whilst in others severe and extensive injuries, as 
from gun-shots, have been followed by serious 
symptoms at only a late period from their reception. 

The last injury of the brain that needs particular 
notice is that called concussion or commotion. In 
its slightest degree it is merely a stunning, from 
which perfect recovery takes place in a few 
minutes; when most severe, it is rapidly fatal ; 
but, even then, a post-mortem examination dis- 
covers no alteration whatever in the structure of 
the brain. One of the most interesting points in 
surgery is the diagnosis of concussion from com- 
pressicn of the brain, As the latter seldom occurs 
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> 
without the former (for of course a blow which 
would fracture or indent the skull would violently 
shake the brain), compression has the symptoms of 
concussion, with the addition of some of the most 
severe which we have already mentioned. In con- 
cussion the patient is insensible only to slight im- 
pressions, for, if he be loudly called to, he will 
wake up, answer a word or two, perhaps even 
rationally, and then relapse into the same state. 
If he be severely pinched or otherwise irritated, 


he will withdraw the part so injured ; he occasion- 
ally moves his limbs ; he appears, in short, as if 


in a sound heavy sleep like that of a drunken 
man. ‘The breathing is not stertorous, but gene- 
rally quite natural; the pupil is contracted and 
irritable; the pulse is sometimes unaffected, but 
in severe cases small and weak; there is nausea 
or vomiting, and the extremities feel cold. If the 
case is about to terminate fatally, the whole body 
grows rapidly cold, the pulse becomes irregular 
and weaker, the breathing short and interrupted, 
and the insensibility increases. In treating cases 
of concussion much caution is needed; it has not 
appeared that bleeding, which is the remedy popu- 
larly expected for all such accidents, has at all 
diminished its primary symptoms, nor has the 


contrary treatment by stimulants been more suc- 


cessful. The patient, while suffering from the im- 
mediate stunning consequences of the’ blow, 
should merely be kept quite warm in bed, and 
carefully watched ; if the pulse grow weaker, the 
extremities colder, and the other symptoms of 
sinking seem increasing, stimulants are first called 
for, and should be given till he is completely roused 
to his former state; but if, instead of being de- 


‘pressed, he remain stationary, no active means of 
any kind should be employed. 


HEALTH, PUBLIC. [Pusiic Heatte.] 

HEANOR. [Dersysuire.] 

HEARING. ([Kar.] 

HEARNE, THOMAS, an eminent English 
antiquary, was born at White Walthan® in Berk- 
shire, in 1678, where his father was the parish 
clerk. In 1692, under the patronage of Francis 


| Cherry, Esq., of that place, with whom he had 


till then lived as a menial servant, he was placed 
at the free-school of Bray, and subsequently, in 
1695, at that gentleman’s expense, was entered of 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. He became B.A. in 
1699. In 1701 he received his first employ in 
the Bodleian Library. He was afterwards made 


janitor of the library, and in 1712 succeeded to 


the place of second librarian, In January 1715, 


ihe was elected architypographus and _ esquire 


bedel of civil law in the university, which post 
he held with his under-librarianship till the 
month of November following, when he resigned 
the bedel’s place, and soon afterwards his post 
in the Bodleian Library, on account of the oaths 
to the government, which he could not conscien- 
tiously take. He continued a non-juror to the 
last, much at the expense of his worldly interest. 
He died June 10, 1735. 

Hearne’s publications were almost exclusively 
printed by subscription at Oxford, and are very nu- 
merous. Among the most valuable are—an edition 
of Livy, 6 vols. 8vo., 1708 ; the ‘ Life of Alfred the 
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Great,’ from Sir John Spelman’s MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, 8vo., 1710; Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ 
9 vols. 8vo., 1710; Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 6 vols. 
8vo., 1715; Camden’s ‘ Annals,’ in Latin, 3 vols. 
8vo., 1717; ‘History and Antiquities of Glas- 
tonbury,’ 8vo., 1622; ‘Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1724; ‘ Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1725. 

HEART is the central organ of the circulation, 
and by its ‘alternate contractions and dilatations is 
one of the principal powers by which the blood is 
moved through the bodies of the higher animals. 

The simplest mode, by which a distribution of 
nutritive fluid is effected, is by means of ramifica- 
tions proceeding from the stomach or intestinal 
canal to various parts of the body, which occurs in 
the polyps, infusoria, intestinal worms, echini, 
medusze, and other zoophytes. In all these the 
digestive canal and the circulating system form but 
one apparatus: the food, which in the higher 
animals requires a complicated process of assimila- 
tion before it is fitted to move with the blood, is 
in them already adapted for nutrition. In most of 
them currents can be seen passing in opposite direc- 
tions along the canals opening into the digestive 
cavity, exactly like those well known to exist in 
the stems of charz, and probably produced by the 
motion of cilia which line the tubes, but are too 
minute to be discerned even with the microscope. 

In the annelida the circulation is carried on 
by means of two large vessels which alternately 
contract and expand, and thus carry the circulating 
fluid to all parts of the body. The first indication of 
an organ like the heart isseen in insects, which have 
a large vessel running along the back, divided by 
numerous constrictions into a series of communica- 
ting cavities, between which there are lateral 
openings through which the blood is received, and 
which are guarded by valves to prevent the blood 
from flowing out. Through this, which is com- 
monly oglled the dorsal artery, but which may 
rather be regarded as a series of ventricles, the 
blood passes from behind forwards, diverging into 
small streams, one of which flows to each of the 
antenne, feet, &c. No distinct vessels can be 
detected in which these minor currents may run; 
they seem simply to pass through the various tissues, 
and, having arrivéd at their destinations, to form 
there into arches, and return and empty themselves 
into abdominal vessels, which may be regarded as 


veins, and through which the blood flowing from | trunk all the branchial arteries arise, and, passin 
before backwards is returned into the dorsal artery | on each side in arches to the gills, divide there int 
through the communications which exist between | capillary branches. 


them at the posterior part. 


crustacea. 


. The simplest kind of a heart, forming a defined | systemic veins, by which it is carried back to th 
cavity, is found in some of the larger crustacea. | auricle. ‘The same type of formation is found i 
The annexed sketch represents the heart and large | the reptiles which have gills. 


arteries of the lobster. There is a single cavity or 


ventricie (a), into which the arterial blood flows} ventricle from which arises a single aortic trun 
from the gills, by vessels which unite into two] from which proceed two pulmonary arteries 
trunks, whose orifices (b, 0) are protected by|veying that part of the blood which is to unde 
Six main arteries proceed from the heart; | respiration to the lungs, whence it is returned 
the three anterior (c, ¢,¢) go to the head ; two| pulmonary veins. 
trom its inferior part to the liver ; and the largest | four other arteries arise, two of which, formi 


valves, 


This is also the plan | on, and the arches again unite into a common trun 
of the circulating system which with various modi-| the true aorta, which runs along the under surfac 
fications prevails in the arachnida and the lower | of the spine, and sends the blood to all parts 
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of all (¢) from its posterior part, This last gives 
off a superficial and a deep artery to the tail, and 
then, curving forwards under the sternum, gives 
branches to the feet and deep arteries to the head. 
From these the blood returns by veins into a 
number of venous sinuses which lie at the sides by 
the articulations of the legs with the chest, and all 
communicate together. From them _ branchial 
arteries proceed, which run on the outer edge of 
the gills, and pass through capillary vessels in 
them, terminating in branchial veins which unite 
into the two trunks that open into the heart. 

In most of the mollusca the blood flowing 
through the branchial veins, instead of being 
poured directly into the ventricle, is received first 
into an auricle, presenting the first instance of a 
heart with more than one cavity. In most of the 
gasteropoda and pteropoda the auricle is single ; 
in the bivalves the auricle is double. 

Among vertebrate animals the simplest form o 
heart is found in fish. They havea single auricl 
which receives the blood from the trunks of th 
veins of the whole body, and communicates with 
single ventricle, which forces the blood into a 
‘arterial trunk with a contractile bulb. From thi 


The blood thus aerated passe 


the body. From these it collects again into th 


In the air-breathing reptiles there is a sing 


co} 


From the same aortic tru 


’ 
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arches, unite to form the dorsal aorta, while the two 
uppermost are distributed to the head and upper 
extremities. From the terminations of these arte- 
ries in all parts of the body the blood is collected 
into large venous trunks, which open into a double 
auricle, from which the aerated blood from the 
lungs and the impure blood from the system pass 
separately into the common ventricle, in which 
they are intimately mixed. 

Man, mammalia, and birds have a double circu- 
lation, to which some of the forms just described 
make very close approximations. 

The heart of man may be taken as the type of 
this circulation. It is of a somewhat conical form, 
having its base directed backwards towards the 
spine, and its point forwards, downwards, and to 
the left side, so that at each contraction it may be 
felt striking between the 5th and 6th ribs, about 
four inches from the middle line. It rests upon 
the diaphragm, or muscular partition between 
the chest and abdomen, and the surface upon 
which it lies is much flattened.’ It is firmly at- 
tached to the diaphragm at its right side, and 
behind by the inferior cava, which passes through 
that muscle, and above and behind it is fixed, 
though more loosely, to the upper and back part 
of the chest by the rest of its great vessels, which 
there pass out of the pericardium, and are united 
to the surrounding cellular tissue and organs. 
Everywhere else it is quite free and moveable, 
though the range of its motions is limited by the 
pericardium, or membranous bag in which it is 
contained, and which closely surrounds it at all 
times. 

To examine the interior of the heart, it should 
be remoyed from the pericardium, and an incision 


should be made into the front of the right or front 
furicle, so that an angular flap may be eut out of 
jts walls, and the whole view of the back part and 
sides of its interior may be exposed. There will 
then be seen, vehind and to the right side, two 
large apertures; the upper leading to the vena 
ava superior (a), through which all the blood is 


re 
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returned from the head and upper extremities, 
and the lower leading to the vena cava inferior 
(6, b), by which all the blood is conveyed from 
the abdomen and lower extremities. These aper- 
tures will be seen to be surrounded by a few mus- 
cular fibres continuous with those of the auricle 
itself, and that of the inferior cava is partially 
guarded by a thin semilunar membranous fold, 
called the Eustachian valve, varying much in size, 
and often much torn. The left side of the cavity, 
on the partition which separates it from that of 
the right auricle, presents an oval depression (the 
fossa ovalis) surrounded by an elevated border, 
indicating the situation of the foramen ovale, 
through which, during the fcetal state, the blood, 
which was prevented by the Eustachian valve 
from passing into the ventricle, was conveyed 
directly from the right into the left auricle, and 
thence into the leit ventricle. Lastly, at the 
anterior and left angle of the cavity another and 
the largest aperture (c) is seen, which leads into 
the right ventricle, and has attached to its sides a 
membranous curtain (d), by which it is occasionally 
closed, and which is called the tricuspid valve, 

Proceeding in the course of the circulation, a 
cut should be made from the right auricle through 
the aperture leading’ from it into the right ven- 
tricle, and along the front of the heart nearly to 
its apex, and then another from the end of the 
first upwards into the pulmonary artery, as it 
arises from the front and upper part of the ven- 
tricle. By raising the portion thus cut out, a 
complete view of the cavity of the right or pul- 
monary ventricle, and of its communication with 
the auricle, will be seen. The cavity of the right 
ventricle has a somewhat conical form, with its 
base uppermost, that part of its walls which is 
formed by the septum projecting somewhat into 
it. Its walls are rendered extremely irregular by 
prominent bands of muscular fibres. Here and 
there stand out short columns of muscle projecting 
into the interior, and pointing towards the right 
auricle; these are called columnz carne, and 
they have attached to their summits fine tendinous 
cords (chord tendinez), which pass thence to be 
attached to the edges of the curtain-like membrane 
(the tricuspid valve) which guards the orifice be- 
tween the auricle and ventricle. This orifice is 
of a broadly oval form, surrounded by a ring of 
firm dense tissue, to the whole interior circumfe- 
rence of which is attached the fold of membrane, 
strengthened by tendinous fibres, forming the 
valve. 

From the front and upper part of the ventricle 
a smooth short passage leads to the origin of the 
pulmonary artery (¢), which is attached firmly to 
the dense ring to which many of the muscular 
fibres of the ventricle are affixed, At their union, 
and at the very orifice of the pulmonary artery, 
three little valyes (the semilunar, sigmoid, or 
pulmonary valves) are seen, of a semi-lunar form, 
attached by the whole length of their convex 
edges to the walls of the artery, and hanging 
loosely in it with their free festooned edges 
directed upwards, inclosing behind them three 
small spaces, where the artery bulges somewhat 
outwards. These valves completely close the 
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orifice of the artery inwards, so as to prevent any |amined with the microscope, and this though the 
fluid from passing into the ventricle. heart is acting very weakly. Lastly, in the veins 

The left posterior or aortic ventricle and auricle | we find its influence still exerted ; for, if the main 
differ in no important particular from the right. | artery and vein in a limb be exposed and isolated, 
The walls of both cavities on the left side and all | and the latter be wounded, the flow of blood from 
the parts contained in them are thicker and | the orifice may be exactly regulated by compress- 
stronger than those on the right; the orifice be-| ing the artery, that is, by preventing, to a greater 
tween them is guarded by a valve which has only | or less extent, the blood from flowing to the vein 
two principal divisions, and is therefore called the | with the impulse given to it by the heart. It 
mitral valve. The aorta (f), proceeds upwards, |appears also that, in addition to propelling the 
and to the right side, then arches backwards and blood, the heart during its expansions draws up 


to the left, and, turning over the main air-tube of, 
the left lung, passes down along the spine, at the 
* lower part of which it divides into two large arte- 
ries (the common iliacs) which supply the pelvis 
and lower extremities. From the upper part of 
its arch it gives off the main trunks of the head 
and upper extremities in three large trunks—that 


the blood so that it acts both as a sucking and 
a forcing pump. 

From the heart the blood is poured into the 
arteries, a series of ramifying tubes through whict 
the current is distributed, divided into a gradually 
increasing number of streams, which progressively 
diminish in size, till it arrives at a network of the 


most to the right, called arteria innominata (9), is 
the common trunk which divides into the right 
carotid for the right side of the head, and the 
right subclavian for the right arm and side of the 
neck and chest, Next to it is the left carotid (i), 
and next the left subclavian (7), of which the dis- 
tribution is similar to that of those on the right 
side. 

During life the blood, returning from the whole 
body by the veins which unite to form the two 
venze cave, enters the right auricle and gradually 
distends it, at the same time that the blood re- 
turning from the lungs by the pulmonary veins 
enters the left auricle and distends it. When com- 
pletely filled, a kind of vermicular motion is seen 
commencing at the point of each auricle, which is 
rapidly propagated along their walls, and simulta- 
neously empties the contents of the one into the 
right, and of the other into the left ventricle. The 
ventricles are no sooner completely filled than 
they contract suddenly and with much greater 
force than the auricles, and propel the blood into 
the pulmonary artery and aorta. From the aorta 
the blood is propelled into the arteries, through 
which it is distributed to all the body, and returned 
by the veins; but the veins of the intestinal canal 
and the organs connected with it unite into a 
large trunk, the vena porte, which, instead of at 
once entering the heart with the others, passes 
into the liver, and there again divides into minute 
capillary vessels, from which the bile is secreted, 
and which pass into the ultimate divisions of a 
series of hepatic veins, which collect into three or 
four large trunks which open into the vena cava 
inferior just before it passes through the diaphragm 
to enter the right auricle. 

Harvey considered the heart to be the sole 
agent by which the circulation is effected, but it 
is certain that several other agents exercise auxi- 
liary powers. That the heart has, however, an 


most minute canals, the capillaries. 


2, large branches into which 


, , : : : 1, Trunk of the artery ; 
influence on all parts of the circulation is quite | it subdivides; 3, small branches successively becoming 
evident. In the larger arteries its effect is seen S™2ller and smaller until they terminate in, 4, the eapil- 


in the increase of the current which it has set in 2S 


motion, in exact coincidence with the contraction | 


of the ventricles ; in the smaller ones, by the same they affect the circulation is their extreme elasti- 
increase at a scarcely appreciable interval ; in the city. It is by this that when dilated they con- 
capillaries, by the occasional pulsatile motion which tract on the blood that had been forced Seite thas 
may be seen in them, when, after an animal has and propel it in every direction—and that wien 
been largely bled, its transparent parts are ex- elongated they again shorten, and that when 


The chief property of the arteries by which 
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empty they remain open and tubular. The chief 
effect of the action of this elasticity is the gradual 
conversion of the jetting pulsatile motion which 
the blood receives from the forcible and successive 
eontractions of the ventricle into an even and 
steady current. : 

We have said that the arteries are dilated 
slightly by each column of blood poured out by 
the ventricles: from this arises their pulse, which 
may be said to be owing to the dilatation of the 
arteries produced by the wave which is propagated 
along the column of blood contained in them. 
The frequency of the pulse depends entirely on 
the number of contractions of the left ventricle in 
a certain time ; and hence the varieties of frequent, 
slow, irregular, and intermitting pulses are entirely 
referrible to the heart. The size and degree of 
contraction of the artery produces the fulness or 
smallness, the hardness or softness, and all the 
other characters which are determined by the 
touch rather than by mere counting. 

From the fact that the great chemical change 
by which heat is developed in the animal sys- 
tem takes place in the capillaries, it follows 
that their influence on the circulation is very con- 
siderable. They form a dense network of ex- 
tremely minute tubes, in which the arteries seem 
to terminate and the veins to arise, for their deli- 
cacy prevents the possibility of discovering any 
such structure as could decide to which set of ves- 
sels they belong, and indeed it is only by observ- 
ing that the currents of blood-globules pass in 
regular directions that we can prove that they 
are canals with definite membranous walls. When 
the circulation is examined in the,web of the foot 
of a frog (from which the annexed highly magni- 
fied sketch is taken), or in the transparent parts 
of other animals, as the fins, tails, or lungs of 
fish, frogs, lizards, &c., we see a number of minute 
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itself. The currents run generally in the same 
direction in the same vessels, all tending to 
a larger branch, which may be regarded as the 
commencement of a yein, and setting out from the 
minutest termination of the artery. The capilla- 
ries are the most delicate of all organic tissues, 
measuring from g7/y5 to s4y5 of an inch in diameter ; 
they exist in all tissues of the body, varying in 
arrangement only in the greater or less closeness 
of the network which they form, and of which the 
meshes are in some organs so fine as not to exceed 
in width the diameter of the capillaries them- 
selves, as is the case in the iris and lungs. It is 
through these vessels that all the important pro- 
cesses of secretion, nutrition, and absorption are 
effected. 

The influence of the minutest arteries and 
veins, and of the capillaries, on the circulation, is 
best seen in the phenomena of local action, as in- 
flammation, blushing, turgescence, &c. If the 
web of a frog’s foot placed in a microscope be irri- 
tated, the capillaries are seen slowly contracting, 
so as sometimes to prevent the flow of blood 
through them; and, if the stimulus be so great as 
to produce inflammation, then they dilate, and a 
larger number of globules is seen passing along 
them with great rapidity. The same may be 
seen in the human eye, when particles of dust get 
into it. Ona larger scale, one sees after a wound 
or other injury the parts around grow redder, and 
swell from the afflux of blood to its capillaries ; 
and if the inflammation arise in a part which can 
be compared with another similar one, as in the 
hand, one feels that the pulse is fuller and stronger 
on the injured than on the sound side, indicating 
that a larger quantity of blood is passing through 
it. A still more evident accumulation of blood is 
shown in blushing, in which, from a mental im- 
pression, in an instant all the minute vessels of 
the face, neck, head, &c., become distended with 
blood. The paleness of fear is produced by the 
opposite condition; and we have other cases in 
which a decrease of the quantity of blood ina 
part is seen in the deficient nutrition and shrink- 
ing of parts which have become useless, as in the 
gills of tadpoles, the horns of deer, &c. All these 
circumstances are clearly sufficient to prove that, 
independent of any influence extending from the 
heart or arteries, there is in the very minute ves- 
sels of all parts a power by which the supply of 
blood passing through them may be either in- 
creased or diminished. 

Following the course of the circulation, we come 
now to the veins, which may be regarded as the 
most passive of the parts engaged in it, though 


they are constructed so as to permit _n im- 
portant etc emet  enntion 
\ the , blood. IP BR eculiari- 

ave valves, very 


similar to thos the origins of the arteries, 
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or remain stationary, if the weight of the whole 
column in the veins bore down upon the arteries, 
and through them on the heart. As soon however 
us a portion is raised into a vein, when it tends to 
return to the arteries it forces down the valves, 
which close the canal of the vein and support the 
blood above them, till another portion rising sends 
it onwards. Thus, while they permit the blood to 
pass without obstacle towards the heart, they en- 
tirely prevent it from retrograding ; and, if it were 
stationary, the column of blood would be like a 
stream branching out, and divided by a number 
of closed locks in which the portion of fluid be- 
tween any two is prevented from exercising any 
influence on the portions adjacent to it, 


1, capillary venous branches; 2, small branches formed 
by the union of the capillary; 3, larger branches formed 
by the union of the smaller and gradually increasing in 
size, to form, 4, the great trunk, a portion of which is 
laid open to show its inner surface and the arrangement 
of, 5, the valves fornied by its inner coat, 


HEART, DISEASES OF THE, may be di- 
vided into those which occur in its investing mem- 
brane, those which affect it as a whole, and those 
of its various parts. 

Pericarditis, Inflammation of the Pericardium, 
resembles snuch, in its pathological conditions, 
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|inflammation of other serous membranes, and is 
induced by similar causes, as exposure to damp 
and cold. It of course presents peculiar symptoms, 
arising from the situation and nature of the indi- 
vidual organ; thus the patient will complain of 
tenderness over the region of the heart, amount- 
ing, when pressure is made, to acute lancinating 
_pain, which prevents him from lying on the left 
side, and is much increased by drawing deep 
inspirations, or coughing, this latter symptom 
frequently depending on the pleura being involved 
in the inflammatory attack. This pain, however, 
is not always so severe; frequently only a sense 
of oppression is felt. The pulsations of the heart 
are frequent, sometimes regular, but at other times 
intermittent, and so strong as to constitute palpi- 
tations ; but still, if much effusion has taken place 
into the pericardium, the hand when applied to 
the chest will have difficulty in perceiving them. 
The precordial portion of the thorax is often 
bulged out by the forcible action of the heart and 
the quantity of fluid effused into the cavity of the 
pericardium. This effusion varies much in quan- 
tity and consistence at different periods of the 
disease: thus in many cases only a little bloody 
serum will be found; in others, pus in large 
quantities, coagulated lymph, bands of fibrinous 
matter uniting the two layers of the serous mem- 
brane, and even cartilaginous or osseous deposits. 
The dull sound discovered by percussion in the 
precordial region of a person in health is always, 
in this disease, increased in proportion to the 
quantity of fluid in the pericardium, and, in pro- 
portion as this fluid becomes organised, sounds 
will be heard by the application of the stetho- 
scope, and often of the unassisted ear, varying in 
their nature according to the state of the or- 
ganising process, and resembling at one time the 
creaking of new leather, at another the rubbing 
together of paper or parchment, the noise made 
by a file, &c. Other sounds also are frequently 
heard, which depend upon the disease being 
accompanied by lesions within the heart itself. 
This disease frequently accompanies acute rheu- 
matism, and forms one of the worst features of 
that very common affection. 

2. Serum is sometimes found in the pericardium 
independent of inflammation, constituting the dis- 
ease known as hydro-pericardium. 

3. Displacement—The heart is not always 
found in its usual situation at the time of birth, 
there being cases on record where it occupied the 
right instead of the left side of the chest, the 
other organs of the body presenting at the same 
time a relative change of position without any 
disturbance of their functions. It has also been 
found pushed out of the left into the right side of 
the chest by tumours, or, what is more common, 
by extensive effusion of fluid into the pleura of 
the left side of the chest. 

4. Carditis ; Inflammation of the Heart.—The 
proper muscular structure of the heart is not free 
from the attacks of inflammation; but where this 
disease exists there will also be found traces of it 
in the pericardium, or in the lining membrane of 
the heart, or in both; and we cannot point out 
symptoms of the one distinct from those of the 
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other disease: the treatment consequently is 
similar in both. 

5. Hypertrophy of the Heart.—Independently 
of any morbid process existing in itself, the mus- 
cular structure of the heart is often greatly in- 
ereased in bulk, as if the nutritive process were 
too active in proportion to the absorbent, and new 
matter were deposited more rapidly than the old 
could be removed. From the peculiar nature of 
the functions of the heart this disease becomes 
very important, and its effects not less dangerous 
than manifold. It is usually divided into three 
kinds: namely, simple hypertrophy, the least 
common, in which the parietes are thickened 
without any change of capacity in the cavity ; 
eccentric or aneurismal hypertrophy, the form 
most frequently met with, in which the parietes 
are thickened and the inclosed cavity or cavities 
proportionally enlarged; and concentric hyper- 
trophy, where the cavity is diminished in propor- 
tion to the thickness of the parietes. Any one of 
these kinds of hypertrophy may affect the parietes 
of either cavity of the heart, or the whole organ. 
The extent to which this increase of size may 
proceed is enormous; hearts have been found 
weighing upwards of twenty ounces, whereas the 
average weight of a healthy heart is from seven 
to nine ounces. In hypertrophy the chest is 
often bulged out towards the left side, the sound 
produced by percussion more dull than in the 
healthy state, and the pulsations very strong ; 
indeed the bed-clothes are often visibly raised, and 
the head or hand of the observer when applied to 
the chest forcibly repulsed, yet the pulsations are 
for the most part regular, unless palpitations be 
induced by over-exertion. The sounds perceived 
by auscultation are louder than natural. Hyper- 
trophy of the left ventricle of the heart sometimes 
brings on apoplexy and hzmorrhages. 

This is a disease in which great perseverance is 
required on the part of the patient and the prac- 
titioner, but with proper care it frequently admits 
of much alleviation. Rest, abstinence, sedative 
medicines, and more or less depletion, according 
to the circumstances of the case, are the most 
efficacious plan of treatment. 

6. Atrophy of the Heart has also been observed 
accompanying a state of general debility of the 
system. 

7. Dilatation of the Heart.—It has been shown 
that the heart may be increased or diminished in 
substance, or may be hypertrophied or atrophied. 
The whole substance of the heart, or either of its 
cavities singly, or the orifices of these cavities, may 


be dilated, the solid parietes being merely extended, | 
without any increase of substance, and the con- | 
cavity of the heart are sufficiently injured to allow 
the free passage of blood into the pericardium 


tained cavities proportionally enlarged. As in 
hypertrophy, so in this disease, according to its 
extent, the shape of the heart will be much 
changed. The muscular parietes being thinned 
and feeble, the circulation of the blood will not be 
carried on with vigour, and the patient will be 
weak and unfit for exertion, easily exhausted by 


small losses of blood, and sometimes carried off | 
extent of the communication thus remaining, a 


by what under ordinary circumstances would be 
deemed a trifling haemorrhage. 
tions and strong passions seem to 


Excessive exer- | 
be exciting 
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causes of this disease, and from the influence of 
these causes the patient should be sedulously 
guarded, and at the same time every remedy must 
be adopted which may contribute to equalise the 
circulation. 

8, Endocarditis ; Inflammation of the interior 
lining membrane of the Heart.—This disease is 
not very frequently met with uncombined with 
some other inflammatory disease; rheumatism, 
pericarditis, carditis, or inflammation of the in- 
ternal coat of some of the veins, will be usually 
found, if not to accompany, at least to have pre- 
ceded it. 

The principal symptoms of endocarditis are 
more or less fever and anxiety; some bulging of 
the precordial region, if accompanied by peri- 
carditis ; an extension of the dull sound heard on 
percussion in the healthy state; the pulsations of 
the heart unusually strong, and sometimes very 
rapid and intermittent, repulsing the hand when 
applied to the chest, and producing a peculiar 
vibratory sensation. Upon auscultation the bellows’ 
sound will be heard, masking one or both of the 
normal sounds. 

The causes of this serious malady are similar to 
the causes of pericarditis, and the treatment must 
be actively antiphlogistic. 

9. Disease of the Valves.—The internal lining 
membrane of the heart is often thickened, espe- 
cially at the valves; and after repeated attacks, 
or a long chronic form of endocarditis, the valves 
will not merely be thickened, but will become the 
seat of a variety of warty excrescences, or even 
cartilaginous and osseous formations of consider- 
able size, extending into the cavities of the heart. 
This ossification is most frequently met with in 
old persons, and especially those who have been 
addicted to a too generous mode of living. The 
morbid sounds, produced by these obstructions at 
the various orifices will resemble those of the 
bellows, file, or saw, according to the degree of 
the obstruction ; and sometimes a triple or even a 
quadruple sound will be perceived instead of the 
two normal sounds. The effects of these ob- 
structions will be sanguineous and serous conges- 
tions, oppressions of the breath, apoplectic seizures, 
and other symptoms of embarrassed circulation. 

10. Ruptures of the Heart.—Ruptures are 
sometimes found to occur, not only in the valves 
and columns of muscular fibres within the heart, 
but also in its parietes. The effect of such in- 
juries will depend upon their extent and situation. 
A valve, or one of the bundles of muscular fibre, 
cannot be broken through without causing much 
inconvenience to the free circulation of the blood ; 
but it seldom happens that the parietes of either 


without instant death being the consequence. 

11. Persistence of the Foramen Ovale.—It is 
by no means very uncommon to meet with cases 
in which the opening leading from the right to 
the left auricle of the heart has not been properly 
closed up at the time of birth. According to the 


greater or less proportion of venous blood will pass 
into the left side of the heart, and, being there 
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‘mixed with red blood, circulate through the arterial 
system, 


The symptoms of this disease are blueness of 


the skin, lips, and nails; a temperature of the 
body below that which is natural and healthy ; 
shortness of breath, palpitations, faintings, a sense 
of suffocation induced by slight exertion, and 
sometimes a great disposition to hemorrhage and 
depression from small losses of blood. This disease 
has, from the colour of the skin, been named ‘ blue 
disease,’ ‘morbus czeruleus,’ or ‘ cyanosis.’ 

12. Nervous Diseases of the Heart.—These are 
met with chiefly in women suffering from anemia, 
chlorosis, hysteria, and other nervous symptoms ; 
and in men in whom a naturally nervous tempera- 
ment has been rendered more irritable by the too 
free use of stimuli or by depressing passions. In 
all these cases great attention should be paid to 
the general health. In the cases of anemia and 
hysteria, iron medicines and the shower-bath will 
be of the greatest service ; and, as far as possible, 
sources of anxiety should be removed. 

HEARTSEASE, or PANSY, is the cultivated 
state of the plant called Viola tricolor by botanists, 
improved by crosses with Viola altaica, and other 
allied species. 

Several hundreds of beautiful varieties are now 
common in gardens. Although they will all grow 
in almost any kind of soil, yet, in order to bring 
the finer sorts to any degree of perfection, a loam, 
mixed with sand, and highly manured, is abso- 
Jutely necessary. By proper treatment they may 
be had in full flower at two different seasons — 
from April to June, and from September until the 
frost destroys them. ~ 

The original species from which all these yarie- 
ties sprang are easily preserved; but this is not 
the case with many of the finer sorts, which, as in 
animals and in other plants, the higher they are 
bred, and the finer the kinds, are in proportion 
difficult to keep in health. The principal causes 
which affect them are excessive heat in summer, 
and wet and cold in winter. They are, however, 
easily propagated, and only require to be looked 
over frequently, when, if any of them are found 
damping or decaying at the bottom of the stem, 
the top must be taken of, and struck. When 
there is danger of losing any of the sorts during 
winter, the best way is to strike a quantity in 


autumn, and to place hand-glasses over them until | 


spring ; at that time those which are alive may be 
soon multiplied in abundance. 
Where fine large flowers are wanted, the plants 


should always be struck from cuttings the same 


season, and grown rapidly. In striking them, 
artificial heat is altogether unnecessary, unless 
when the operation is performed early. All that 
is required for the purpose is a small hand-glass 
to place over the cuttings, and a mat to shade them 
during bright sunshine. After they are well 
rooted, they must be taken carefully up, and 
planted in a bed previously prepared for them. 
They will then flower in great profusion from 
April to June. 

Varieties are obtained from seed. In order to 
have them fine, considerable care is requisite in 
selecting the seed. It must always be gathered 


on all substances. 
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at those seasons when the plants flower in the 
greatest perfection, and from the best formed and 
largest blossoms, Whey will generally be found 
in this state in the early part of the season, from 
April to June, or in autumn, after the greatest 
heat of summer is past: at other seasons the 
flowers are smaller, and it is found that this affects 
the seed. The seed should be sown in spring, in 
light soil, with the protection of a cold frame. 
When the plants are very young, they must be 
removed from the frame, and planted thinly under 
hand-glasses, where they will remain until they 
are sufficiently strong to be planted out in the 
flower-garden. At every shifting they must have 
plenty of water, and be carefully shaded during 
bright sunshine. 

HEAT. This great natural agent becomes 
sensible to us in the first instance by our bodily 
sensations, but we find afterwards its effects in 
the various changes which it is capable of producing 
Expansion, fusion, evaporation, 
thermo-electric currents, and various physiological 
phenomena, are effects of heat, or at least accom- 
pany its absorption. 

Every existing substance may be regarded as a 
source of heat. In this respect the sun is the most 
important natural source which our system pos- 
sesses, its heat when condensed in the focus of a 
lens being exceedingly intense. When concen- 
trated by a number of powerful lenses on one scale 
of a balance of extreme sensibility, no derange- 
ment of equilibrium ensues; as far therefore 
as experiment can inform us it is imponderable, 
and the increase or diminution of heat in any body 
is therefore unaccompanied by any alteration of 
weight. 

Heat may be produced artificially by any means 
which propagate agitations internally in bodies : 
hence friction, hammering, percussion, sudden con- 
densation, chemical combination, and electrical 
discharges are all proper to produce or rather to 
develope heat. 

Heat radiates from all bodies in straight lines 
and in all directions, and in the law of its emana- 
tion it resembles light, its intensity diminishing in 
the same proportion as the sine of the angle of 
emanation. If we conceive two balls which are 
heated unequally to be inclosed by a concave 
surface which by any means is preserved at a 
uniform temperature, the radiation of heat from 
the warmer ball, directed on the colder, being 
more copious than the radiation from the latter on 
the former, the temperature of the hotter will sink, 
and of the cooler rise, in proportion to the difference 
of radiations, and this will continue until the tem- 
peratures become permanent, in which case the 
radiations are necessarily equal. 

One consequence of the free radiation of heat in 
open space is that its intensity must vary inversely 
as the square of the distance from the origin. 
Hence every portion of space has a determinate 
temperature due to the amount of radiation, not 
only from the sun and fixed stars, but also of the 
non-luminous bodies of each system. 

But, though the laws of the free emanation of 
heat and light are similar, those of their transmis- 
| Sion through substances are very different. When 
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a metallic body is but a little heated in a fire, we 
have heat unaccompanied by sensible light; and 
in the lunar rays the light, though originally 
transmitted from the sun, arrives at our planet 
without any sensible heat, even when collected in 
the focus of a burning-glass. Again, a plate of 
glass placed before a common fire will intercept the 
heat until it becomes itself sufficiently heated to 
radiate. When however the source of heat is 
more intense, a small portion will be directly trans- 
mitted ; while for the solar rays we find the heat 
is transmitted as well as the light. It is still more 
remarkable that, when the solar rays are decom- 


posed by transmission through a glass prism, the | 


differently coloured rays of the spectrum have each 
a different intensity of heat, the least refrangible 
possessing the greatest portion; the greatest heat 
is found at the place occupied by the extreme red 
rays, or even a little beyond them. 

Not only may radiant heat be collected in a focus 
by refraction through a lens, but also by reflexion 
from a polished concave mirror. 

The power of radiating heat is certainly the 
most universal mode of its propagation between 
different particles of matter, as well as through 
considerable spaces. However, it is usual, for 
greater simplicity, to designate this propagation 
through solid bodies as propagation of heat by 
contact. Whichever of these two views may be 
adopted, we are led to important physical distinc- 
tions between different Homogeneous substances, 
viz. their conducting powers internally and exter- 
nally. Newton’s formula to represent the heat com- 
municated from one body to another of the same 
physical nature, when in contact, is 4 (¢—t) ; in 
which ¢ and ¢ are the temperatures of the two 
bodies, and / is a constant, proportional to the 
interior conductibility of the particular substance. 
A formula for the heat lost by a body of uniform 
temperature when subject to a current of air is H 
(t—r), t being the temperature of the air in con- 
tact, and H a constant, depending on the exterior 
conductibility. 

The exterior conductibility may be very different 
in the same body by slight alterations in the 
smoothness or even colour of the surface. It is by 
this antagonist principle that heat acquires a per- 
manent state corresponding to the different positions 
of the parts of bodies relative to the sources of heat 
and the dispersing surfaces. 

The mathematical theory of the distribution of 
heat is founded on the principle that, when a body 
has arrived at a permanent state of temperature, 
the quantity of heat given out by any particle to 
the adjacent colder region must be equal to that 
received from the warmer particles near it, and 
conversely. For example, suppose a solid body to 
be contained by two parallel planes of indefinite 
extent, and of uniform but different tempera- 
tures. In this case, the exterior conductibility 
through the sides being prevented, the temperature 
will be uniform in any seetion of the body parallel 
to its bases, but will increase from the lower plane 
in an atithmetical progression to the upper. Now, 
suppose a thin cylindrical rod to be placed in a 
medium of which the temperature is constantly 
zero, while its extremities are maintained at con- 
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stant but different temperatures; in this case, on 
account of the exterior conductibility, the distribu- 
tion of heat will follow, at equal distances along 
the rod, a geometrical progression increasing from 
the colder extremity to the hotter. 

The propagation of heat in liquids depends very 
little on any communication by contact. If we 
place a heated plate on the surface of water in a 
vessel, but so as not to touch the edges, a ther- 
mometer placed in the water will indicate little or 
no alteration of temperature ; and, if the bottom of 
a vessel of water be heated, the heat will be 
distributed through the liquid only by currents of 
particles ascending from the heated part. Little 
as is the conducting power of liquids, that of gases 
is probably much less, if any ; but there would be 
great difficulty in establishing this experimentally. 
The effect of heat on gases is to increase propor~ 
tionally their elasticity, and this disturbing force 
produces violent motions in their parts, so that the 
whole shortly acquires a uniform temperature, 
when other forces, such as gravity, are not taken 
into consideration. 

These three modes of the propagation of heat 
exist in our globe, and are the cause of important 
phenomena in the distribution of climate. 

First, the great mass of the earth, considered in 
reference to its solid parts, has an external source 
of heat in radiation principally from the sun, which 
compensates the radiation from the interior of the 
earth. If we suppose the mass of the earth to 
have been at any remote period at a very high 
temperature, the effect of the radiation of its heat 
through the colder surrounding space would be 
to cool first the superficial strata, and successively, 
though in a less degree, the internal strata, until a 
permanent state was reached, when the diminished 
radiation would be exactly compensated from 
external sources. Hence, on descending below 
that comparatively shallow envelope affected with 
diurnal or annual variations of temperature, we 
ought to find a continually increasing temperature 
towards the centre, a result which has been 
verified in the mines in several countries in Europe. 

The propagation of heat by motion in fluids has 
an immense tendency to equalise the temperatures 
of different latitudes; and the unequal depths of 
different places in the bed of the sea would, from 
the same cause, produce currents warmer than the 
adjacent water. The elasticity acquired by por- 
tions of the air in contact with the warmer regions 
of the globe destroys the equilibrium of that fluid, 
and generates winds of which the heat is com- 
municated to the districts traversed, while the 
counter-currents, or cold winds, rush forward to 
occupy the abandoned spaces. [Trape Wrinps.| 

Chemical Agency of Heat.—The agency of 
heat in promoting chemical action is important and 
extensive ; in some cases no combination can take 
place without it, and in others it greatly facilitates 
chemical combination, while in some instances it 
decomposes compound bodies, and resolves them 
either into simpler or elementary forms of matter, 
In the solution of salt in water, an increase of heat, 
by increasing the affinity between the solid and 
the liquid, increases the solvent power. Many 
gases, on the contrary, are more soluble in cold 
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than in hot water. In the case of oxygen and! 
hydrogen, and in many similar cases, heat has no 
effect on the mixture until it actually produces | 
combination, with change of state. 
oxygen upon metals very greatly depends upon the 
degree of heat. 

There are some gaseous compounds which can 
scarcely be procured by the direct action of heat 
on their elements; thus oxygen and nitrogen do 
not unite, even when strongly heated, so as to 
form nitrous acid or any other compound; but the 
heat which accompanies the electrical spark seems 
capable of producing this effect. There are a few 
cases in which heat by direct action and without 
the aid of any intervening affinity is capable of 
decomposing compounds. 

Heat has also great power in modifying as well 
as in causing chemical action, and different degrees 
of it produce very opposite effects in some cases. 
If we heat mercury to about its boiling point 
exposed to the air, it becomes per-oxide ; but,if we 
expose this product to a higher temperature than 
was required for its formation, it is then again 
resolved into metallic mercury and oxygen gas. 

The dilatation of substances by heat is nearly 
proportional to the increase of temperature, except 
when they are about to change their physical or 
chemical states; thus water near the freezing 
point expands when the temperature is diminished, 
‘which is probably owing to the different arrange- 
ment assumed by its constituent particles prepara- 
tory to crystallisation. In gases the law is very 
simple; their expansion (even when containing 
vapour) is 0.375 of their volume at the freezing 
point, when their temperature is raised to the 
boiling point ; and is equable during the interval. 

The following table gives the dilatation of a unit 
length of different solids from the freezing to the 
boiling point, and is a mean taken from several 
observers ;:— 


Glass tube -00083 Copper .0017 
Crown glass .00089 Brass .0018 
Platinum .00093 Silver -0020 
Palladium 001 Tin .0022 
Cast iron 0011 Pewter .0023 
Steel .0012 Grain tin .0025 
Do. tempered .0013 Lead .0028 
Gold 0015 Zinc .00380 


Several instruments have been constructed to 
measure heat. One of these, the Calorimeter, 
measures the capacity of a body for caloric, or its 
specific caloric, The body to be tested is placed 
in the innermost of three concentric vessels, the 
two outermost containing ice. The quantity of 
water produced by the cooling of the body deter- 
mines the specific caloric. This instrument was 
invented by Lavoisier, In a calorimeter invented 
by Count Rumford water is used, and the 
specific caloric of the body is determined by the 
number of degrees which the temperature of the 
water is raised by the cooling of the body. The 
thermometer measures variations of temperature to 
about 650° Fahr, (THmrmometEr.|] To measure 
degrees of heat still higher, the pyrometer is 
used, (Pyrometer. 

HEAT, ANIMAL, The conversion of the food 
of man and the higher animals into nutriment for 


The action of | 
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the body is attended with changes which produce 
an evolution of heat which constantly maintains 
the temperature of an animal at a point above or 
below, according to circumstances, the temperature 
of the medium in which it exists. The degree of 
heat possessed by animals not gifted with the power 
of locomotion is very small above that of surround- 
ing media, and in this respect resembles the heat 
given off by plants. [Hat or Vecrranizs.] In 
proportion as animals possess the power of locomo- 
tion, they evolve heat from their bodies. This 
arises from the fact, that where the muscular 
system is most exercised there is greatest demand 
made upon the nutritionary processes going on in 
the system. We should therefore expect to find 
that the quantity of heat developed in the inver- 
tebrate animals was less than that in the vertebrate 
class, This fact has been recorded by many 
observers, as, for instance, by John Hunter, in 
the Annelida, and by Newport, in the Insecta. 

Amongst the vertebrate animals, fishes and rep- 
tiles have the lowest temperature. Dr. Davy, 
J ohn Hunter, and others, have’found that fishes 
have a temperature of from 0.7° to 2.7° above the 
surrounding medium. 

In man the temperature of the accessible parts 
of the body, as the mouth, axilla, &c., is usually 
between 97.7° and 98.6°. The human blood is 
|found to have a temperature in health varying 
from 100.6° to 101.75° ; in disease it rises to 106° 
or 109°. In healthy persons the temperature is 
said to attain its maximum during the day, and to 
fall from 1.8° to 2.7° during sleep. Dr. Davy has 
|also found that the temperature of the interior of 
the body is 2.7° to 3.6° higher in tropical than in 
temperate climates. Most of the mammalia have 
a higher temperature than man, and birds develope 
a greater quantity of heat than any other class of 
animals, This arises from the nutritionary changes 
going on in the bird in order to support the enor- 
mous muscular power which it is compelled to 
exert during flight. 

There is now no question that the cause of 
animal heat is the chemical changes which are 
going on in the nutrient fluid of the body. During 
the act of respiration a large quantity of oxygen 
gas is taken into the lungs, which is absorbed by 
|the blood. In this fluid it meets the various com- 
pounds of carbon which have been taken in with 
the food ; and the consequence is a union of the 
oxygen with the carbon, and the formation of car- 
bonic acid gas, which gas is given out when the 
blood again reaches the lungs during expiration. 
When carbon and oxygen unite out of the body, 
heat is the result, and the same thing occurs when 
they unite in the body; and it is through the 
‘medium of this change that the bodies of animals 
are raised to a given temperature by the circulation 
of the blood through the system. It has been 
calculated that there is more oxygen absorbed than 
is given out of the system in the form of carbonic 
acid gas; it is probable that this enters into 
combination with hydrogen and compounds of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and thus contri- 
butes to the raising of the animal heat, 

This theory of animal heat explains many well- 
Known phenomena; as, for instance, the slight 
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independent warmth of the fetus, and of those 
young animals which are born in an imperfectly | 
developed condition. The low temperature of 
persons with morbus ceruleus [HEart, D:snasEs 
or], where the blood is only imperfectly oxygen- 
ated, and the cold experienced by aged and 
debilitated persons in whom a small quantity of 
blood circulates slowly; as also the increased 
temperature observed in persons labouring under 
attacks of inflammatory disease, where the blood 
circulates rapidly, aré also confrmatory facts. The 
phenomena also exhibited by the hybernation of 
animals are explained by this theory. 

HEAT OF VEGETABLES. Whenever oxy- 
gen combines with carbon to form carbonic acid, an 
extrication of heat takes place, however minute 
the amount. Such a combination occurs much more 
extensively during the germination of seeds and 
the impregnation of flowers than at any other | 
time. At the first of these periods extrication of 
heat takes place to a considerable amount, as is 
remarked in the germination of barley heaped in 
rooms, previously to being manufactured into malt: 
in the latter it also occurs, but, in consequence of 
flowers not being confined in close cases, the heat 
is lost as soon as it is disengaged, and never 
accumulates, except in a few special instances. It 
is however only when large quantities of flowers 
expand within close cases that this phenomenon is 
particulerly remarkable. Accordingly, in the 
spathe of araceous plants it has been remarked at 
its greatest intensity. Lamarck, Senebier, and 
De Candolle found the flowers of Arwm maculatum, 
between three and seven o’clock in the afternoon, 
as much as 7° Réaum. warmer than the external 
air. Schultz found a difference of 4° to 5° between 
the heat of the spathe of Canadiwm pinnatifidum, 
and the surrounding air at six to seven o'clock P.M. 
Hubert and Bory de St. Vincent assert that at sun- 
rise the spathe of Arwm cordifolvwm acquires in the 
Isle of France an elevation of 30° Réaum. above the 
atmosphere. Finally, Messrs. Vrolik and Vriese 
at Amsterdam, and Adolphe Brongniart at Paris, 
have confirmed the fact by new observations in the 
hothouses of those cities. It has also been found 
that in winter plants have a higher temperature 
than the surrounding atmosphere, and in summer 
a lower one. 

Hence it appears that plants not only have, 
under all circumstances, a temperature different 
from that of the external air, being warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer, but that under par- 
ticular circumstances the heat of certain parts is 
elevated in a very remarkable degree. We know 
that heat is necessary for germination and for 
vegetable impregnation. May we not therefore 
conclude that nature has given to plants the power 
of extricating for themselves an additional supply 
of caloric at these important periods ? 

HEATH. ([Catsona; Erroa.] 

HBATH-COCK. [Btack-Cock. ] 

HEBER, REGINALD, second bishop of Cal- 
eutta, was born April 21, 1783, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, of which place his father was for many 
years co-rector. He gave early indications of his 
poetical talents, and at seven years old he had) 
translated Phedrus into English verse. At eight, 
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he was sent to the grammar-school of Hawkhurst 
under Dr. Kent, and in his thirteenth year he 
was placed in the school of a clergyman near 
London. He remained here about three years, 
and in November 1800 was entered at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In his first year at the uni- 
versity he gained the prize for Latin verse. In 
the spring of 1803 he wrote his prize poem, ‘ Pa- 
lestine,’ which has obtained a permanent place in 
English literature, In 1804 he became a fellow 
of All Souls, The year after he had taken his 
degree he gained the Bachelors’ prize for an Eng- 
lish prose essay on the ‘Sense of Honour.’ About 
the middle of 1805, in company with his friend 
Mr. John Thornton, he set out on a continental 
tour, and returned to England in October 1806. 
In 1807, before he had obtained his degree of 
M.A., he took orders, and was instituted by his 
brother Richard to the family living of Hodnet. 
In April 1809, he married Amelia, youngest 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph. While 
discharging the duties of his parish with much 
earnestness, he was ardently attached to the pur- 
suits of literature. He was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ from its commence- 
ment. In 1812 he commenced the preparation of 
a ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ but other duties com- 
pelled him to suspend this work, and no part of 
it was ever published. In the same year he pub- 
lished a small volume of ‘ Poems and ‘Translations 
for Weekly Church Service.’ The composition of 
his ‘ Hymns, with a view of improving the 
psalmody and devotional poetry used in churches, 
was alsoa favourite recreation. His political views 
were those of the High Church and Tory party, 
but devoid of all bitterness. In 1815 he was 
appointed Bampton lecturer, and the subject he 
selected was ‘ The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter.’ In 1817 Dr. Luxmore, the 
bishop of St. Asaph, appointed Heber to a stall in 
that cathedral. In 1819 he edited the works of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. His other works consist 
of ‘ Parish Sermons,’ preached at Hodnet, and 
Sermons preached in India. In April 1822, he 
was elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, At the 
end of that year his friend and connection, the 
Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, who was 
at the time President of the Board of Control, 
offered him the vacant see of Calcutta, which he 
accepted after two refusals. He embarked for his 
diocese, June 16, 1823, and on the 15th of June, 
1824, began his visitation. The Journal which 
he kept during his visitation, and which has been 
published in three octavo volumes, shows the ex- 
tent of his observations. On the 3rd of April, 
1826, after investigating the state of the mission 
at Trichinopoli, he retired to use a cold bath, in 
which he was found dead about half an hour after- 
wards. Within less than three weeks he would 
have completed his forty-third year. 
HEBERDEN, WILLIAM, M.D., was born in 
London in 1710, In 1724 he was sent to St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which, six years 
afterwards, he was elected a fellow. He studied 
medicine in Cambridge and London, and after 
taking his degree practised as a physician, and de- 
livered an annual course of lectures on materia 
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medica in the university of Cambridge. In 1746 must have had an important influence upon their 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal College of language; but the number of Egyptian words re- 
Physicians, and soon after left Cambridge, and ceived into it appears to have been small.. 
commenced practising in London, where he at) Many critics have divided the history of the 
once met with the greatest success, and obtained language into four periods:—I, From Abraham to 
the highest reputation. In 1750 he was elected| Moses. II. From Moses to Solomon. III. From 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1778 an| Solomon to the Babylonish captivity. IV. From 
associate of the Royal Society of Medicine in| the Babylonish captivity to its final extinction as 
Paris. After thirty years’ extensive practice, find- a spoken language, But there are in reality-only 
ing his health declining, he gradually withdrew two periods in which any difference can be traced 
himself from his profession to retirement at in the language; the first extending from the time 
Windsor, where he died in 1801. | of Moses to the reign of Hezekiah, and'the second 
HEBRADENDRON, a genus of the natural from the reign of Hezekiah to its final extinction 
family of Guttifere, established for the Gamboge as a spoken language. The language in which 
Tree of Ceylon. the Pentateuch is written differs so little from 
The gamboge of Siam is in cylinders, either that of David, Solomon, and Isaiah, who lived 
solid or hollow, usually called pipes: it is sup-| many centuries after the time of Moses, that many 
posed to have this form from being so rolled, or critics, supposing it impossible that a language 
from being poured into the hollow of bamboos. _| should have remained stationary for so many cen- 
The Ceylon gamboge is usually considered in-| turies, have maintained that none of the books of" 
ferior to that sent from Siam. No doubt however) the Old Testament were written previous to the 
some of very excellent quality‘is produced in| time of David and Solomon. It is not very easy 
Ceylon by the tree which has been called Hebia- ‘to disprove this opinion; but the remarks of Ewald 
dendron cambogioides. Dr. Graham ascribes its! on this subject appear worthy of attention. He 
inferiority to want of care in preparing the article | observes in his ‘Hebrew Grammar, § 7 (Eng. 
for market. trans.), that ‘the Hebrew language in the first 
The H. cambogioides forms a moderate-sized | four books of the Pentateuch, which contain re- 
tree. The gamboge oozes out in a semi-liquid| cords of unquestionable antiquity, partly by Moses 
state, but hardens on exposure to the air, and is| or from his time, appears already, a few minutie 
scraped off by the collectors next morning. This excepted, fully developed.’ 
tree is found in various parts of Ceylon. Its| The conquests of the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
favourite abode seems to be low sandy ground,| from about B.c. 720 tended to introduce the Ara- 
but it is also found 100 miles inland, at so high) maan language into Palestine. The Aramzean 
an eleyation as 2000 feet above the sea. colonies (2 Kings, xvii. 24), which were planted 
HEBREW LANGUAGE forms a branch of in the kingdom of Israel to supply the place of 
that extensive family of languages which are the Israelites who had been carried into Assyria 
known by the name of Semitic; a name which is| by Shalmaneser, must have caused the spread of 
derived from the real or supposed descent of the the Aramzan language in the northern parts of 
people who speak those languages from Shem, the | Palestine even before the destruction of the king- 
son of Noah, The Semitic languages may be} dom of Judah. The long residence of the Jews 
divided into three branches: the Arabic, to which | in Babylon after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Ethiopic is closely allied; the Aramzan, con-| Nebuchadnezzar caused the extinction of the He- 
sisting of two dialects—the Babylonian or East) brew as a spoken language, at least among the 
Aramezan (sometimes but erroneously called Chal-|common people. After their return to Judza, 
dee), and the Syriac or West Aramawan; and the | according to the edict of Cyrus, it appears, from a 
Hebrew, to which the Pheenician and Punic are) passage in Nehemiah (viii. 8), that the common 
closely related. Of these languages the Arabic is people did not understand the Scriptures when 
the most copious, and the Aramzan the poorest read to them in the Hebrew language. But He 
and least developed; the Hebrew holds an inter- _brew continued to be spoken by the upper classes 
mediate rank between these, being more perfect for a considerable time after the Babylonish cap- 
than the Aramzean, and inferior to the Arabic. |tivity. The prophecies of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
The Hebrew language derived its name from) Malachi, who lived in the latter part of the sixth 
the Hebrews, who date their origin from Abra-| century B.0., are written in tolerably pure Hebrew. 
ham, who is called ‘the Hebrew’ in Gen. xiv. 18, | The inscriptions of the coins of the Maccabees 
The etymology of this word is doubtful. in Hebrew; and the Hebrew language does no 
The Hebrew language appears to have been) appear to have been discontinued in writing an 
formed in Palestine by a union of the ancient conversation among the upper classes till the cen 
Aramean, which was brought by the Abrahmites | tury preceding the birth of Christ. 
from Mesopotamia, with the Phoenician or Ca-| But the Hebrew, from the period of its ex 
naanitish, the language of the original inhabitants! tinction as a spoken language, has been alway 
of the country. That the Phoenician and Hebrew! more or less cultivated by the Jews. After the d 
languages were very closely allied is evident from) struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, numerou 
the Phoenician names of persons and places, and | schools were established by the Jews, in whic 
from the specimens of the Yheenician language | their language and literature were taught, 
which we possess in coins and inscriptions. The these schools the most celebrated were those 
long settlement of the Hebrews in Egypt, and) Tiberias and Babylon. The Mishna, which co 
their forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, ' tains the traditions of the Jews and interpretati 
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Vorzeit,’ 1820-1; Gesenius’s ‘Geschichte der 
Hebr. Sprache und Schrift,’ 8vo., Leip., 1815; 
Lowth’s ‘ De Sacri Poesi Hebraeorum;’ best edi- 
tion by Michaelis, 2 vols. 8vo., Gott., 1768-9: 
this work has been translated into English by 
Gregory; Herder, ‘ Geist der Hebraischen Poesie,’ 
best edition by Justi, 2 vols. 8vo., Leip., 1825: 
this work has been translated into English by 
Marsh, Burlington, U.S., 1833; Bellermann, ‘ Ver- 
such tiber die Metrik der Hebraer,’ 1813; Saal- 
schiitz, ‘ Von der Form der Hebr. Poesie,’ 8vo., 
1825; the introductions to the Old Testament by 
Eichhorn, Jahn, De Wette, and Augusti: Hur- 
witz, ‘ Hebrew Tales, selected and translated from 
the Writings of Ancient Hebrew Sages; to which 
is prefixed an Essay on the Uninspired Literature 
of the Hebrews,’ 12mo., Lond., 1826. <A review 
of the most important Hebrew grammars and lexi- 
cons is given in Nos. 9, 11, and 13 of the ‘ Jour- 
nal of Education.’ 

Those who are commencing their Hebrew stu- 
dies without the assistance of a master will find 
the following works useful:—Leusden’s ‘Clavis 
Hebraica Veteris Testamenti, 4to., Utrecht, 
1683; Robertson’s ‘Clavis Pentateuchi,’ 8vo., 
Edinb., 1770, reprinted at Norwich, 1824; Byth- 
ner’s ‘ Lyra Prophetica, sive Analysis critico-prac- 
tica Psalmorum,’ reprinted at Glasgow in 1823; 
Meisner’s ‘ Nova Veteris Testamenti Clavis,’ 8vo., 
Leip., 1809; Reay’s ‘ Narratio de Josepho,’ Oxf., 
1822; Olivant’s ‘ Analysis of the Text of the 
History of Joseph, upon the principle of Professor 
Lee’s Hebrew Grammar,’ 8vo., 2nd ed., Lond., 
1833; Greenfield’s ‘ Book of Genesis in English- 
Hebrew; accompanied by an Interlinear Transla- 
tion, Philological Notes, and a Grammatical Intro- 
duction,’ 8vo., Lond. 

HEBREWS. [Jews.] 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE, a book of 
the New Testament. There has been much con- 
troversy as to whether this book is an epistle or a 
dissertation ; as to the persons to whom it was 
addressed ; and by whom and in what language 
it was written. It is not necessary to enter into 
the details of these controversies, and we shall 
only state the prevailing opinions. The allusions 
to particular circumstances (v. 11; vi. 9,10; x. 
32, 34; xiii. 19, 22, 23) tend to prove it to be 
an epistle. The general opinion respecting the 
persons to whom this epistle was addressed is 
that they were the Jewish converts in Jerusalem 
or Palestine generally. This opinion, as Michaelis 
has shown, is supported by the contents of the 
book itself. Concerning the language in which 
this epistle was written critics have been much 
divided, some supposing that it was written in 
Greek, and others that it was written in Hebrew 
and translated into Greek. 

The author of this epistle is equally uncertain. 
The general voice of tradition assigns it to the 
Apostle Paul, but it has also been ascribed to 
Barnabas, to Luke, to Silas, and to Apollos. In 
the first ages of the church it appears to have 
been generally considered as a production of the 
Apostle Paul. The chief objections against the 
whichte der Hebr. Sprache und Litteratur,’ 8vo.,| Pauline origin of the epistle are drawn from the 
, 1766; Kopp’s ‘ Bilder und Schriften der|absence of the usual address at the beginning, 
VOL. VII. D 


of the Scriptures, is supposed to have been com- 

piled in the latter part of the second or the be- 
. ginning of the third century, by Rabbi Jehuda. 

The Mishna was considered from this period one 
of the principal works of Hebrew literature, and 
the Rabbis of Tiberias and Babylon wrote nume- 
rous commentaries upon it. These commentaries 
were at length collected into two separate works, 
which were entitled the Jerusalem and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds. : 

The Christians paid very little attention to the 
Hebrew language before the Reformation. The 
publications of the Buxtorfs in the seventeenth 
century tended to diffuse the language among 
Christians. The Grammar of Schultens, which 
appeared in 1731, and which may still be con- 
sulted with great advantage by Hebrew scholars, 
eontained a much clearer development of the prin- 
ciples of the language than the Buxtorfs had given. 
His knowledge of Arabic enabled him to compare 
the forms of that language with the Hebrew, and 
thus to draw the attention of scholars to the im- 
portant fact that the study of the cognate languages 
is necessary to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
Hebrew. But the publications of Gesenius and 
Ewald, in the present century, have done more to 
facilitate the acquisition of the language than the 
works of all preceding writers. 

Few literary subjects have occasioned greater 
discussior than the letters, vowels, points, and 
accents of the Hebrew language. But, with re- 
gard to the letters, it appears probable that the 
present square characters in which Hebrew is 
written were not employed previous to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, but that the Pheenician letters 
were used, which are still preserved with a slight 
alteration in the Samaritan alphabet. According 
to the Jewish tradition, the present square cha- 
racters, which belong to the East Aramzan lan- 
guage, were first introduced by Ezra when he re- 
vised the canon of Scripture; but they could not 
have been universally adopted till a later period, 
since the Samaritan Pentateuch, which was not 
introduced into Samaria till after the Babylonish 
captivity, was written in the ancient character, 
and the Asmonzans in the second century before 
Christ have also used the same character on their 
coins. 

It is a eharacteristic of the Hebrew language, 
according to the system of most modern Hebrew 
grammars, that the alphabet consists only of con- 
sonants, and that the vowels are expressed by 
means of small points placed above and below the 
letters. The antiquity of these points has occa- 
sioned great controversy among the learned. It 
“ppears certain from many circumstances that the 

ebrew letters were originally written without 
points. The best arguments on both sides of the 
question are given in Buxtorf’s ‘ Tiberias, sive 
Jommentarius Masorethicus,’ 4to., 1620, in which 
ihe antiquity of the points is maintained, and in 
Japellus’s ‘ Arcanum Podetationis revelatum,’ 4to., 
624, in which their antiquity is denied. 

Further information respecting the Hebrew 
e and literature is given in Hezel’s ‘ Ge- 
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the superiority of the style to that of Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles, and the resemblance be- 
tween its style and that of the Alexandrine school. 
The points above stated are discussed with great 
ability and candour by Prof. Moses Stuart 
(‘ Commentary on the Hebrews’) in favour of the 
Pauline origin of the epistle, and Prof, Bleek 
(‘ Brief an die Hebriier’) on the other side. The 
opinions which assign the authorship to Barnabas, 
Apollos, Luke, and Silas rest on very slight 
grounds, 

The date depends partly on the settlement of 
the former question. If Paul was the author, it 
was probably written during his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, and immediately before he was 
released (see xiii. 18, 19, 23). 
critics refer it to A.D. 61 or 62. 
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The Hebrides belong politically to four Scotch 
counties. Those of them which lie in the Frith 
of Clyde, between the peninsula of Cantire and 
the coast of Ayrshire, constitute a county by 
themselves. [Buresurre.] All the other Southern 
Hebrides, together with the islands of Muck, 
Rum, and Canna, which are included in the 
Northern Hebrides, are annexed to the county of 
Argyle. [Arcyiusuire.] The Long Island, ex- 
cept Lewis, constitutes a part of Inverness-shire. 
Lewis is a part of Koss-shire; and Skye belongs. 
to Inverness. ; 

HECATAUS of Milétus, was one of the ear- 
liest Greek prose writers. He was present at the 
deliberation of the Ionians (B.0. 501), and attempted 


Accordingly most | to dissuade them from revolting against the Persian 
In warmth of king. (Herod., vy. 36.) He is also mentioned by 


feeling, elegance of language, and force of argu- | Herodotus (vy. 125) as being alive at the time of 
ment, this epistle yields to no book of the New| the flight of Aristagoras, B.c. 497. 


Testament. 


His works, which consisted of histories, genea- 


HEBRIDES, or Western Islands, are scattered | logies, and geographical pieces, were held in consi- 


in the Atlantic Sea, along the western coast of | derable esteem by the ancients. 


Herodotus (vi. 


Scotland, between 55° 35’ and 59° N. lat., and| 137) quotes one of his historical works. 


5° and 8° W. long. They amount to nearly 200, 
of which about 80 are inhabited. 


The fragments of the writings of Hecatzeus have 


They are|been published by Creuzer in his ‘ Historicorum 


usually divided into the Inner Hebrides and|Gracorum Antiquissimorum Fragmenta,’ 8vo., 


Outer Hebrides. 


sides those in the Frith of Clyde, Skye, Mull, 
Islay, Jura, Coll, Rum, Tiree, &c. 


The Inner Hebrides consist of; Heidel., 1806, and by Klausen, ‘ Hecatzi Milesii 
the islands nearest the main land, including, be-| Fragmenta,’ 8vo., Berl. 1831. 


The Outer|the daughter of the Titan Perses and Asteria, 


HE’CATE, one of the ancient Greek divinities, 


Hebrides, popularly called the Long Island, con- | according to Hesiod (‘Theog.,’ 411). Her attributes 
sist of the range of islands stretching in a con-|correspond in most respects with those of Artemis ; 
tinuous E.N.E. and 8.S.W. direction from Barra |and it has therefore been conjectured that she may 
Head to the Butt of Lewis. The principal islands | originally have been the same as Artemis. 
in the range are Barra, South Uist, Benbecula,} HECLA. ([Icruanp.] 
North Uist, and the districts of Harris and} HECTOR, the greatest of the Trojan heroes 
Lewis, which two form together one long island. | who figure in our accounts of the Trojan War. Hel 
The surface of these islands varies considerably. | was the son of Priam and Hecuba, and married to 
Some of the larger islands, especially those which | Andrémache. The poet of the ‘Iliad’ describ 
approach the main land, are mountainous, such as | him not only as a bold and gallant warrior, but 
those of Arran, Jura, Mull, and Skye, in which|}a hero ennobled by all the more tender an 
the elevated masses rise to the height of 2000 or| humane virtues. The most tender passage in th 
3000 feet and more above the sea. The rest are| ‘Iliad’ is that in which Hector (vi. 369, &c.) 
in general only hilly, the most elevated parts not | before going to battle, takes leave of his wife an 
exceeding 1500 feet; and in a few of them the|child. He finally fell by the hands of Achilles 
hills do not rise to more than 300 or 500 feet, | and the body was given up by the conqueror to hi 
The rivers are small, but numerous, and all of them | father Priam, The remains of Hector were buri 
abound in salmon, trout, and eels; many of them |at Troy, where funeral sacrifices were offered 
contain also several other kinds of fish. Some of} Hector as a hero. 
the islands abound in lakes. Bute and Islay are} HE’DERA, a genus of araliaceous plants, co 
considered fertile, and also several districts in the | sisting of nearly fifty species, inhabiting chiefl 
island of Skye. A comparatively small portion |the warmer parts of the world, is interesting 
of the surface of the whole is under cultivation. | Europeans as containing, among others, the comm 
The whole area of the islands comprehends|Ivy with its numerous varieties. This plant, t 
about 2740 square miles, or 1,688,960 acres, of | Zedera helix of botanists, does not exactly rep 
which about 64,000 are fresh-water lakes, There | sent the habit of the genus, for many of the exo 
are no natural woods on the islands, but about | species, instead of being creepers, adhering to oth 
5000 acres have been planted. plants, or to rocks and walls by their sucker-li 
The climate is upon the whole mild. Frost and | roots, are trees of considerable size. 
snow are almost unknown in the smaller isles, and} HED@GE, one of the most lasting and effect 
they seldom prevail in the larger to any consider-|of fences. Hedges are made of various kinds 
able degree. shrubs and trees, trained so as to throw 
The great mass of the population resides within | numerous branches along the stem from the s 
a mile of the sea-shore. From their language and | face of the earth upwards; this is done by ju 
customs it is evident that they are of the same/cious pruning when they are young. The h 
stock with the inhabitants of Ireland and of the} being cut off and the side branches shorten 
Highlands of Scotland. numerous smaller branches spring out, which 
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shortened in their turn, and form a very compact 

mass, consisting of the ends of stumps and 
- branches pointing in every direction. Those 
shrubs which are of a thorny nature are best 
adapted for hedges. Holly, which bears prickles 
on the edges of the leaves, is on this account by 
far the best shrub to forma hedge ; but yew, box, 
thorn, hornbeam, elder, sweetbriar, prickly pear, 
and privet are all employed for hedges, each 
having its particular excellencies, and requiring a 
particular kind of culture. 

In order to have a good hedge, the shrubs 
should be planted in a soil which is naturally 
strong, but well pulverised, and in which no 
shrub or tree has lately grown. The usual mode 
is to insert, in the early part of the spring, two or 
three rows of quicksets in the side of the bank, on 
a level with the surface of the ground, where a sod 
has been turned over, and forms the base of the 
bank raised by the earth taken out of the ditch. 
This quickset requires to be protected from cattle 
or sheep by some fence. The shoot should be 
allowed to grow to its full extent the first and 
second year; the root will then have struck deep 
into the ground ; and in the third or fourth year 
the quicksets may be cut down to a few inches. 
They will then send out several fresh and strong 
shoots, which may be cut and pruned to the 
height and width of the intended hedge. 
necessity, or otherwise, for a ditch depends 
the nature of the soil. 
years, it grows wide and high. It requires to be 
ease much care is required in the cutting that the 
shoots may grow out again regularly. In renew- 
ing a hedge, or repairing gaps in an old one, it is 
necessary to remove the old earth and put in new 
for the reception of the young quicksets. 

There is a method of repairing hedges which is 
called plashing. It consists in cutting half 
through some of the stems near the ground, and 
then bending the upper parts down in a horizon- 
tal or oblique position, keeping them so by means 
of hooked sticks driven into the bank. Thus a 
live hedge is made, which fills up the gaps in the 
same manner as a dead hedge would have done, 
and the bent stems soon throw out shoots. But 
this should only be done when the stems are young. 

HEDGEHOG (Zrinaceus, Linn.) has the body 
covered with sharp strong prickles instead of 
airs. The skin of the back is furnished with 
uscles so arranged that the animal, on bending its | 
ead and pressing its limbs upon the belly, can 
lose itself up like a purse, and present on every 


rt its spires to the enemy. ‘The tail is very 
hort. All the feet have five toes. In the upper 
‘aw there are six incisors, of which the middle 
mes are the largest; in the lower, two incisors ; on 

h side three false molars; three molars with 
ristling points; and a little tuberculous molar. | 
Che genus Hrinaceus may be regarded as typical 
if the order Insectivora. It is spread over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. | 
Example, the eommon Hedgehog (Hrinaceus 
Guropeus), the Riccio of the Italians, Hrizo of the 
Spanish, L’Hérisson of the French, Jye/ of the) 
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Germans, Hedgehog and Urchin of the English, 
Lchinus terrestris of Gesner, Echinus (Lrinaceus) 
terrestris of Ray, and Acanthion vulgaris of 
Klein. There can be little doubt that it is the 
Echinus ( 'Exives) of Aristotle. 

The hedgehog is too well known to need here 
any explicit details, It is insectivorous, but also 
devours slugs, frogs, small snakes, and eggs, being 
therefore mischievous in game preserves. It is 
plantigrade; inhabits copses, woods, and thick 
hedgerows; is nocturnal; and hybernates. The 
female makes a nest, and produces in summer from 
two to four young, blind at their birth, with the 
Soft rudiments of the prickles only just apparent, 
On the continent in many places the flesh of this 
animal is eaten. The Romans used its prickly 
‘skin for hackling hemp, Many ridiculous stories 
are related respecting the hedgehog, which being 
credited by the ignorant have conduced to its 
general persecution. For more ample information 
‘see ¢ Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds,’ and 
the ‘ Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature,’ vol. 
i. p. 235. 

The foreign species are rather numerous. (See 
‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,’ 1832.) 

The Tenrecs or Tanrecs of Madagascar and 
Mauritius (gen. Centetes) are allied to the Hedge- 
hogs (‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,’ 1831 and 1838), as 


| 


The | are also the genus Hriculus of M. Isidore St. 
on} Hilaire, and the genus Zchinops, Martin, in 


‘Trans. Zool. Soc.,’ vol. ii. p. 249. These genera 


When a hedge has been left uncut for several | are both peculiar to Madagascar. 


HEDY/SARUM, a genus of plants belonging 


cut down once in seven or eight years; in this} to the natural order Leguminose. The species 


are herbs or under-shrubs. H. coronarium, French 
Honeysuckle, is a native of Spain and Italy. It 
has deep red or white flowers. In Calabria this 
plant grows wild in great abundance, and horses 
and mules are fed with it. It grows well in our 
gardens, but probably would not make a good 
field crop, H. fruticoswm is a native of Siberia 
in sandy places. It has a pale purple flower, and 
is a very handsome plant. Horses eat it with 
avidity, and it may be made useful in fixing ‘sand, 
in which it grows readily. H. Mackenzii is a 
native of arctic America, about the Saskatchewan. 
The flowers are large and of ared colour. This 
was described as a liquorice plant by Sir A. 
Mackenzie, and named after him. The whole 
plant has a sweet taste. H. lineare is used in 
Cochin-China as a stomachic, and H. alpinum is 
used in Siberia for the same purpose. The ZH. 
sennoides of Willdenow, now Ormocarpum sen- 
noides, has a root which is used in India as a 
tonic and stimulant. The H. alhagi of Linnzeus 
is the Alhagi maurorum of recent writers. It is 
a spiny shrub, and from its branches exudes a 
sweet substance like manna. H. tuberosum of 
Roxburgh, Pueraria tuberosa of De Candolle, 
grows in the Circar Mountains, Hindustan. 
HEEM, JAN DAVITZE DE, one of the 
most distinguished of the Dutch fruit and flower 
painters, was born at Utrecht about 1600, and 
died at Antwerp in 1674, His son, Kornelis, or 
Cornelius, was likewise an excellent painter in 
the same department. 
HEEMSKERK, MARTEN, a celebrated 
D2 
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Dutch painter, was born at Heemskerk, near) his own eyes some of the countries to whose his- 


Haarlem, in 1498: he was the son of a peniait 
farmer, Jacob Willemsze Van Veen, but he in| 


tory a great part of his future life was to be de- 
voted, On his return to Gottingen in 1787, he was 


known only by the name of his birth-place. appointed professor extraordinary in the philoso- 


Marten was employed by his father in common 
farm labour, which was particularly distasteful to. 
him. ‘He had given evidence of a talent for the 
art of design, and he fled to Delft, obtained ad- 
mission into the house of a painter of the name of 
Jan Lucas, and he too became a painter. He 
studied afterwards with Jan Schoorel, at Haar- 
lem, and his earliest works of distinction were 
painted in the style of that master. He painted 
for some years at Haarlem with great success. 
In Rome he distinguished himself as an imitator 
of Michel Angelo; the jealousy of the Italians, 
however, forced him to return to his own country. 
There are scarcely any works by Heemskerk now 
at Haarlem. There is a Last Judgment by him 
at Hampton Court, and there are several of his 
earlier works in the Pinakothek at Munich, which 
however show that he was not one of the best of 
the Van Eyck school. He died very rich, and, 
though twice married, childless, at Haarlem, in 
1574. The engravings after his works, by various 
masters, amount to many hundreds, 

HEERE, LUCAS DH, a distinguished painter 
and poet, was born at Ghent in 1534. His father, 
Jan de Heere, was a good sculptor, and his mother 
excelled in miniature-painting. Lucas was placed 
with Francis Floris, after he had made sufficient 
progress with his father to benefit by the instruc- 
tion of Floris. 

De Heere painted in France; and he was in 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he painted several times. There is a flattering 
allegory of her by him at Hampton Court. 

The principal of Lucas’s poetical works was the 
‘ Garden of Poetry,—‘ Boomgaard der Poésijé :’ 
he commenced also, in verse, the ‘ Lives of the 
Painters,’ but this is lost. He died at Ghentin 1584. 

HEEREN, ARNOLD HERMANN LUD- 
WIG, was born at Arbergen, a village near Bre- 
men, on the 25th of October, 1760. His father, 
who was pastor at Arbergen, gave him his first in- 
struction in religion, Latin, and mathematics. In 
the autumn of 1779 he went to the university of 
Gottingen, when he attended Heyne’s philological 
lectures. However he soon felt that philology, in 
the narrower sense of the term, was not his voca- 
tion, for the things about which he read in the 
ancients interested him more than the languages 
themselves. In 1784 Heeren took his degree of 
doctor in philosophy. In the year following he 
formed the plan of a new edition of the ‘ Ecloge ’ 
of Stobzeus. He had commenced giving lectures 
at Géttingen as private teacher, but the opposition 
between his actual pursuits and what he felt to be 
his vocation became more and more painfully felt, 
his spirits began to fail, and his health also began 


to sink. He resolved to visit Italy, and princi- | land,’ and Geijer’s ‘ History of Sweden.’ Heere 
pally Rome. One of the main objects of this! 


journey was to collate the various MSS. of Sto- 
beeus. His stay in many of the principal towns 


of Germany, France, and Italy was of great ad-| 
vantage to him. The future historian became ac- | 
quainted with the world at large; he saw with | 


phical faculty, and henceforth his life flowed un- 
disturbed by any changes of fortune. Being pos- 
sessed of wealth, he was enabled to continue his 
philological and historical studies without anxious 
cares. In 1796 he married a daughter of Heyne, 
who remained his devoted and sympathising com- 
panion throughout his life. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed ordinary professor of history, as the suc- 
cessor of Gatterer. His reputation as a scholar 
and historian was already established, for the first 
two volumes of his Stobzeus had appeared in 
1792 and 1794 (the third and last was published 
in 1801). In 1798 and 1796 he had published 
the first two volumes of his ‘ Ideen iiber die 
Politik, den Verkehr, und den Handel, der vor- 
nehmsten Volker der alten Welt’ (the third and 
fourth volumes appeared in 1812 and 1815), which 
is his principal work, and the one on the comple- 
tion of which he looked as the main object of his 
life. A fifth edition, in 5 vols., appeared in 1824, 
&c. In 1799 he published the first edition of his” 
manual of ancient history (‘ Handbuch der Ge- 
schichte der Staaten des Alterthums’). A fifth 
appeared in 1826. In addition to these works, 
which followed one another in rapid succession, 
he had for some years been editing, conjointly 
with his friend Tychsen, a journal on ancient 
literature and art (‘ Bibliothek der alten Literatur 
und Kunst’), and had written a great variety of 
essays for other periodicals, and for the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Gottingen.’ His 
activity was astonishing; and, in addition to all 
this, he began about the year 1800 to study the 
history of the middle ages and of modern times, 
and also lectured upon these subjects. A great 
work of his, relating to the history of modern 
times, bears the title of ‘ Handbuch der Geschichte 
des Europiiischen Staatensystems und seiner 
Kolonien, Gdéttingen, 1809: a fourth edition ap- 
peared in 1822. A work on the influence of the 
Crusades (‘ Sur l’Influence des Croisades,’ Paris 
1808) was crowned by the Academy of Inscrip 
tions. A collection of his minor historical works 
in 3 vols. (‘ Kleine Historische Schriften’), a 
peared from 1803 to 1808, and another, embracin 
all his historical works, in 15 vols., from 1821 
1826. Most of his works have been translate 
into English and Dutch. On the death of Eich 
horn, in 1827, he undegtook the editorship of th 
‘ Géttingische Gelehrten Anzeigen.’ 

In 1827 or 1828 Heeren, in conjunction wi 
Ukert, formed the plan of editing a series 
works, containing the histories of the states 
Europe. The whole is not yet completed; b 
among these works there are some of the high 
eminence, such as Lappenberg’s ‘ History of En 


died at Gdttingen, on the 6th of March, 1842. 

The great merits of Heeren’s works, especial 
of those relating to antiquity, are these: they 
usually the result of a diligent study of the ancie 
writers themselves, and represent the nations i 
their political and commercial relations in a ve 
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lively manner. His works are written in a clear 

style, and the influence which they have exercised 
~is very considerable. His works are not indeed 
without their defects, and many of them no longer 
satisfy the demands of our age. 

HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIED- 
RICH, was born at Stuttgart on the 27th of 
August, 1770, and was educated at the gymnasium 
of his native city. At the age of 18 he proceeded 
to Tiibingen to join the classes of theology and 
philosophy, where he had for his class-fellow the 
illustrious Schelling. Dissatisfied with the pre- 
vailing system of metaphysics, Hegel sought to 
supply its deficiencies by the works of Plato, 
Spinosa, and Kant; and, in the conviction that a 
truly philosophical comprehension can only be 
educed by an enlarged and diversified inquiry, he 
combined with a knowledge of philosophy a pro- 
found acquaintance with the natural and political 
sciences. Upon being admitted to the degree of 
doctor in philosophy, he accepted an engagement 
as private tutor, in which capacity he lived for 
some years, first in Switzerland, and afterwards at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, until, on the death of his 
father in 1800, he was enabled, by the inheritance 
of a small patrimony, to devote himself without 
restraint to the study of philosophy. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to Jena, where Schelling was 
teaching his system of Absolute Identity, and of 
which Hegel was at'this period one of the warmest 
partisans. Here he wrote his first philosophical 
work, entitled ‘On the Difference of the Systems of 
Fichte and Schelling;’ which treatise, notwith- 
standing the sincerity with which Hegel then 
advocated the views of the latter, contained the 
germ of that dissent which was afterwards expanded 
into a peculiar theory. He was also associated 
with Schelling in conducting the ‘ Critical Journal 
of Philosophy ;’ and among the most important of the 
articles contributed by him is that ‘On Faith and 
Science.’ In 1806, when Schelling went to 
Wiirzburg, Hegel was appointed to supply his 
place as lecturer. The duty of communicating his 
views to others necessarily imparted to them 
distinctness and precision; and now for the first 
time Hegel openly avowed his dissatisfaction with 
the system of Schelling. The difference between 
the ideas of the master and disciple was marked 
still more strongly in the ‘ Phenomenology of Mind,’ 
‘which was published at Bamberg, whither Hegel 
had retired after the battle of Jena. This work 
contains an account of the several grades of deve- 
lopment through which,the ‘ self,’ or ‘ ego,’ 
proceeds: first of all, from consciousness into self- 
onsciousness; next, into reflecting and active 
eason, from which it becomes philosophical reason, 


ts immediate existence, 2. ¢ in experience. 


yf reason and reality, and where the opposition of 
heience and reality ceases. 


If-eognisant and self-analysing, until at last, rising | 
o the notion of God, it manifests itself in a|jable. Nothing is by nature either agreeable or 
éligious form. The title ‘Phinomenologie’ points | disagreeable, but becomes so through the circum- 
t the limits of the work, which is confined to the | stances in which a man lives, 
henomena of mind as displayed in the element of therefore looks upon life with indifference, and 
It| regards nothing and nobody so much as himself, 
‘races the conrse of mind up to the point where it reducing everything to his own convenience. 
ecognises the identity of thought and substance, | 
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and the several forms it successively assumes, 
which differ only in their subject-matter or con- 
tents, are the objects of logic, or dialectic. 

During bis retirement at Bamberg, Hegel con- 
ducted the political journal of that town with great 
ability, and with honesty and candour. In 1808 
he was called to preside over the gymnasium of 
Niirnberg. The benefit of the reforms he effected, 
both in the discipline and the studies of the school, 
are still gratefully noticed at the annual comme- 
moration. In 1812 he published his ‘ Logic,’ which 
was designed, with the ‘ Phenomenology,’ to 
complete the whole body of science. Hegel em- 
ploys the term logic in a very extended sense. 
The general merits of this work were admitted, and 
acknowledged by the offer of a professorship at 
Heidelberg. His first course of lectures was 
attended by a numerous and distinguished class, 
attracted by the originality of lgis views, notwith- 
standing the great obscurity of his style. By the 
publication of the ‘Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences,’ in 1817, his reputation as a philosopher 
was established, and Hegel was invited by the 
Prussian government to fill the chair at Berlin, 
which had remained vacant since the death of 
Fichte, in 1814. He successively published the 
‘Philosophy of Jurisprudence ;’ two new editions 
of the ‘Encyclopedia; the 1st vol. of the 2nd 
edition of his ‘ Logic; and several articles in the 
‘Annals of Scientific Criticism,’ which he had 
established as an organ of his system, and of its 
application to every branch of art and science. He 
fell a victim, on the 14th November, to the cholera 
which ravaged Berlin in 1831, and was, in com- 
pliance with his express desire, buried by the side 
of Fichte. 

His works are very extensive, and often very 
obscure. A notion of his philosophical system is 
given in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ art. ‘ Hegel.’ 

HEGE'SIAS (Hyncies), a Greek rhetorician 
and historian, was a native of Magnesia, and lived 
about the time of the historian Timeeus, that is, 
about B.o. 250. Respecting his life no particulars 
are known, and his works are lost. He wrote a 
history of Alexander the Great. 

HEGE'SIAS, the Cyrenaic Philosopher, lived 
somewhat earlier, in the reign of Ptolemzus Phil- 
adelphus. His doctrines in the main points agreed 
with Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic school, 
who maintained that pleasure was the great object 
of man’s life; but Hegesias and his school denied 
that kindness, friendship, and benevolence had any 
independent existence, but that they arise and 
disappear with our feeling of the want of them. 
Happiness is a thing impossible to attain, for our 
body is subject to many sufferings, and the soul 
suffers with it. Life and death are equally desir- 


A wise person 


HEGIRA.: [Aira.| 
HEIDELBERG, a city in the Baden circle of 


Henceforward mind Lower Main, is situated in one of the most bean- 
@velopes itself as pure thought or simple science, tiful parts of Germany, on the left bank of the 
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Neckar, in 49° 24’ N. lat., and 8° 41’ E. long., at 
a distance of 56 miles, by railway, N. by E. from 
Carlsruhe, and has 13,430 inhabitants. The 
town is between the river and the mountains 
which here form the eastern boundary of the 
valley of the Khine. From one of these moun- 
tains, called Kénigstuhl (2000 feet high), on the 
summit of which a lofty tower has been erected, 
there is a magnificent view of the most beautiful 
scenery in Germany. ‘The castle, which was the 
Elector Palatine’s residence, stands on the lower 
parts of the Koénigstuhl; it has remained a ruin, 
but a magnificent one, since 1764, when it was 
struck by lightning and-rendered wholly uninha- 
bitable. In the cellar under it is the celebrated 
Heidelberg tun, which contains 800 hogsheads, 
but has not been filled since 1769. The town is 
“ chiefly celebrated for its university, which was 
founded in 1386.g The university buildings, no 
way remarkable, stand in a small square in the 
centre of the town. Ina separate building is the 
university library, which contains 120,000 vo- 
lumes, and several manuscripts. 

The streets of the town are narrow and gloomy. 
Among the more remarkable buildings are—the 
church, dedicated to the Holy Ghost, the interior 
of which is divided by a partition into two parts 
respectively used for Protestant and Catholic wor- 
ship; the church of St. Peter, the oldest in the 
town; the Museum Club; the Zum-Ritter Inn, 
which has a richly decorated facade, and is sur- 
mounted by the figure of a knight; and the stone 
bridge over the Neckar, on which is a statue of 
the Palatine Karl Theodor. The chief trade of 
the town is in raw tobacco and oil; there are 
breweries and tobacco factories. Heidelberg was 
the residence of the electors palatine from the time. 
of Ruprecht I, till 1720, when the electors re- 
moved to Mannheim. 

HEIGHTS, MEASUREMENT OF. There 
are thfee distinct ways by which a height may be 
measured. The first is by the observed angular 
elevation of an object, with a measured base 
[Trigonometry]; the second is by means of a 
spirit-level [LevELLING]; and the third, which 
we propose here to describe more particularly, is 
accomplished by means of the barometer. [Bano- 
METER. | 

If we ascend with a barometer through any 
height, the weight of the column of air which 
presses on the instrument is diminished, and the 
counterpoise, namely, the column of mercury 
under the vacuum, must diminish likewise; that 
is, the mercury must fall. Now, if the tempera- 
ture and force of gravity at the higher and lower 
station were the same in all places and at all 
times, one formula would always serve, the height 
of the barometer remaining the same at the same 
height above the sea. Even as it is, the mean 
height of the barometer at the two places, when | 
known, could be made to determine their relative | 
heights, But, when only one or two observations 


can be made at each place, the differences of tem- 
perature, &c., must be noted and allowed for, 

If the temperature were unaltered during the 
ascent, and the force of gravity also remained 
uniform, the dogarithms of the atmospheric pres- 
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sures corresponding to different altitudes would 
decrease in arithmetical proportion as the altitudes 
themselves czncrease in arithmetical proportion ; 
and this would Jead to an equation of the form 
z=c (log. h — log. h’); 
where z is the difference of altitudes at two 
stations, and / and h’ the heights of the mercury 
at the lower and upper stations. This is proved 
in aimost every elementary work on pneumatics. 
For very rough estimates of the height z, c is 
made equal to 10,000 fathoms; and, using the 
N 2 


435 
added to or subtracted from that value, in order 
to obtain one more correct: here 7 denotes the 
number of degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
by which the mean temperature of the air exceeds 
or falls short of 31°. 

We now proceed to describe a formula for the 
determination of heights, which is a transforma- 
tion of the one given in Poisson’s ‘Traité de 
Mécanique’ (ed. 1833): it supposes that the air 
intermediate between the higher and lower stations 
may be treated as if it had throughout the mean 
between the temperature of the two statiuns. 

Let 4 and #’ be the heights of the barometer at 
the lower and upper stations; ¢ and ¢ the tempe- 
ratures of the air; T and T those of the mercury 
(ascertained by a thermometer whose bulb is in 
the cistern) ; 7 the radius of the earth, supposed 
to be 6,366,198 metres or 6,962,283 yards ; anda 
the latitude of the place. All the temperatures 
are in degrees of Fahrenheit. Let 


value of z so found, the term is. then 


4 a 
tae hl 1 + 
iL gage 
i. 20053.95 (3 4 t+ ¢ — 64. 
1 — .002588 cos. 24 900 ) 


z=c (log. h — log. ). 


Then z itselfis a near approximation to the 
number of yards in the difference of level betwee 
the two stations (for metres use 18337.46 inste 
of 20058.95) ; but, if a more exact one be required 
it may be found by calculating (using 2 itself 
just found) 


(25-4195. 44 2108 (1 +- le = =) 


When the lower station is at a great distance 
from the higher on the earth's surface, then fiy 


eighths of 4 should be used instead of 2 j 
, 


r 
the last formula. 


The preceding is the most accurate formul 
which the present state of science will allow to 
given, and there is reason to suppose that the co 
stant 20053.95 could not be altered by a sing 
unit with any increase of correctness, TT 
following formula however is sufficient for ordin 
purposes :— 


t +64 ‘ 
90115 (1443 eee 
( sf 506 ) Mog h — log. h’); 


in which the constant 20115 is that determin 
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bya considerable number of comparisons of theory | resolved to study ancient literature ; and accord- 
with trigonometrical observation made by M. ingly he went to Leyden, where he prosecuted 
. Ramond in the Pyrenees. A nearly similar the study of the classics under Joseph Scaliger. 
formula has been given by M. Lindenau, with his In 1607 he was made librarian and secretary to 
‘Barometric Tables,’ Gotha, 1809. the university. He died Feb. 25, 1655, at the 

HEILBRONN, [Neoxar-Kneis. | age of seventy-five, with the character of being 

HEINECCIUS, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, born! one of the most learned men of his time. He 
at Eisenberg, in Saxony, in 1681, was appointed held the office of historian to the States of Holland, 
professor of philosophy at Halle in 1713, and from which he received a handsome salary. He 
was afterwards professor of law at Franeker in also took an active part in the theological warfare 


West Friesland, which place he left in 1727, on 
account of ill health, He was then appointed 
professor of law at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and 
lastly he filled the same chair at Halle, where he 
died in 1741. Heineccius was a very learned 
jurist. His works were collected and published 
at Geneva, ‘Opera Omnia,’ 9 vols. 4to., 1771, 
with additions and notes by his son Johann 
Gottlieb Heineccius. 

HEINRICH, CARL FRIEDRICH, was born 
Feb. 8, 1774, at Moschleben, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Gotha, where his father was pastor. In 
1791 he went to Géttingen, where he became the 
favourite pupil of Heyne. In 1804 Heyne pro- 
eured him the professorship of eloquence and of 
Greek in the university of Kiel. In 1819 he 
was invited to a professorship in the newly 
established university of Bonn. He accepted the 
offer, and henceforth continued to lecture there 
until his death on the 20th of February, 1838. 

Heinrich was a very excellent Latin scholar, 
though his lectures on Latin authors were very 
unequal. The best were those on the Satires of 


Horace, Juvenal, and Persius; for he himself had | 


great satirical talent. Among his labours is an 
excellent edition of Juvenal, which appeared after 
his death, at Bonn, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo. (Long, 
in the ‘Classical Museum,’ vol. i. p. 369, &c.) 
An edition of Persius, for which Heinrich had 
likewise left the MS. ready, was published by 
Otto Jahn. 

H#INSE, JOHANN JAKOB WILHELM, 
was born at Langewiesen, near Ilmenau in 
Thuringia, Feb. 16, 1746. After passing through 
a@ course of legal studies at the university of 


of the.times, and was appointed secretary to the 
synod of Dort in 1618. 

The name of Heinsius is principally known by 
his editions of the Greek and Koman classics. 
His Latin poems were highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. they were published at Leyden 
in 1602. 

HEINSIUS, NIKOLAUS, only son of Daniel 
Heinsius, was born at Leyden, 29th July, 1620. 
In 1649 he was invited by Christina, queen of 
| Sweden, to settle at Stockholm, where he re- 
‘mained till the death of his father in 1655. He 
resided principally in Holland during -the re- 
mainder of his life. He was sent on a public 
-MInission to Russia in 1667. He died on the 7th 
October, 1681. Heinsius edited Claudian, 1650, 
1665; Ovid, 1652, 1661; Virgil, 1676; Valerius 
Flaccus, 1680. His Latin poems were published 
at Amsterdam in 1666. f 

HEIR, by the law of England, is he who 
succeeds by right of blood to the real property 
or lands, tenements, and hereditaments of the 
deceased owner, designated by the correlative 
term of ancestor, not given away from him by 
will, The English law which determines the 
succession to personal property, when uncontrolled 
by local custom, is contained in the Statutes of 
Distributions (22 and 23 Chas. II. c 10; 29 
Chas. II. c. 3; and 1 Jac. II. c. 17), which are 
founded upon the provisions of the civil law. 
The persons so entitled are not called heirs, but 
next of kin. 

The several rules of descent which regulate the 
right to succeed to real property spring from the 
_system of feudal tenures, but have been somewhat 


Jena, he took up his residence at Erfurt, where} modified by the recent statute of 8 and 4 Wm. 


he commenced his career as an author by a trans- 
lation of Petronius (1773), which was quickly 
followed by ‘ Laidion, or the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries.’ His next productions were less objection- 


IV., c. 106. [Dxsomnr; Fuvpan System. | 
HEIR-LOOMS are such goods and personal 

chattels as, contrary to the nature of chattels, go 

to the heir by special custom along with the 


‘able for their tendency, being a prose translation | inheritance, and not to the executor of the last 
of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem,’ and another of Ariosto’s| proprietor. [CHarrnis.] They are principally 
Orlando,’ both which he is said to have executed | things which cannot be removed without damage 
during his residence in Italy (1780-3). But|to the inheritance, such as chimney-pieces, fixed 
these tasks did not prevent him from giving full| tables, &c. 
scope to his unrestrained passion for enjoyment;| HEJAZ. [ARasta.] 
and with what licence he abandoned himself to| HE’LENA, daughter of Constantine the Great 
the gratifications which Italy, long the object of} and of Fausta, was given in marriage by her 
his wishes, presented to him, may easily be in-| brother Constantius to her cousin Julian, when he 
ferred from his ‘ Ardinghello,’ which may be con-| made him Cesar, at Milan, a.p. 355. She fol- 
sidered in some degree as the record of his own | lowed her husband to his government of Gaul, 
feelings and opinions. His ‘ Dialogues on Music’; and died in 359 at Vienne. 
were not published till after his death, whish | HE’LENA, ST., the first wife of Constantius 
happened at Mainz, June 22, 1803. _ | Chlorus, was born of obscure parents in Bithynia. 

HEINSIUS, DANIBL, was born at Ghent, in| Her husband, on being made Cesar by Diocletian 
the year 1530, and was sent, at the age of and Maximianus (a.p, 292), repudiated Helena, 
| fourteen, to study law at Franeker. But Heinsius and married Theodéra, daughter of Maximianus, 
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When her son Constantine became emperor, he! perpendicularly, 170 feet above the sea. The 
called his mother to his court, and gave her the “ascent to it is by a flight of 180 steps. The sum- 


title of Augusta. He also gave her large sums of | mit is a tolerably level plain about 4200 paces in 
money, which she employed in building and en-|cireumference. The low land, which is unin- 
dowing churches, and in relieving the poor. | habited, has two good harbours. The circumferénce 
About a.p, 325 she set out on a pilgrimage to of the whole island does not exceed 3 miles. In 
Palestine, and she thought that she had discovered | former ages it was of much greater extent; but the 
at Jerusalem the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, and action of the sea is constantly diminishing it. The 
also the cross on which he died. She built a inhabitants, about 2500 in number, live on the 
church on the spot supposed to be that of the cliff. They are descended from the Frieslanders, and 
Sepulchre, which has continued to be venerated | subsist chiefly by fishing, and by acting as pilots. 
by that name to the present day. She also built|The English took the island from the Danes in 
a church at Bethlehem in honour of the nativity | 1807, and it was formally ceded to them in 1814. 
of our Saviour. She rejoined her son at Nicomedia, | They have erected four batteries and a lighthouse 
in Bithynia, where she died a.p. 327 at a very |on the cliff, and have a garrison and a governor, 
advanced age. She is numbered by the Roman but levy no taxes, and do not interfere with the 
Church among the saints. (Eusebius, Life of internal government. The lighthouse is in 54° 
Constantine.) |11’ 84” N, lat., and 7° 


HELENA, ST., an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 1200 miles west of the coast of Benguela, 
in South Africa. 
like a lofty mass of barren rocks rising in a 
pyramidal form ; on a nearer approach, rugged 
and-almost perpendicular cliffs, from 600 to 1200 


feet high, are seen encompassing the island all | 


round, broken through in several places by deep 
chasms which open to the sea-shore. One of the 
principal of these openings is called James’s Valley, 
on the north-west coast of the island, and at the 
opening of it to the sea is James’s Town, the only 
town and port of the island, which is defended by 
strong batteries, and is the residence of the autho- 


Seen at a distance, it appears | 


53’ 13” E. long. 
HELIACAL (%Aws, the sun), a term applied 
to the rising of a star, when it takes place just 
before that of the sun. If we suppose a star not 
very far from the sun’s orbit, then, as the sun ap- 
proaches that star, it will become for a season per- 
manently invisible, for it will rise after the sun, 
and set after it also, the heavens remaining too 
light in the quarter of sunset to permit the star to 
be seen. But, as soon as the orbital motion of the — 
sun has carried it past the star, the latter will 
begin to rise first, and in process of time will rise 
so much before the sun as to become visible just 
before daylight. In this case it is said to rise 
heliacally : thus a star sets heliacally before its 


rities. James's Town is in 15° 55'S. lat., and 5°) season of disappearance, and rises heliacally after 
49’ W.long. Ascending James's Valley, we arrive its reappearance. The successive heliacal risings 
at the plain or table-land of Longwood, situated in| of stars thus form a continued warning of the 
the eastern part of the island, and consisting of seasons, and were used for this purpose among 
1500 acres of fine land, nearly 2000 feet above the | some ancient nations. But, since the precession of 
sea, sloping gently towards the south-east. Long-| the equinoxes. slowly changes the offices of dif- 
wood House was the place of Napoleon’s confine-| ferent stars with respect to the seasons, an ancient 
ment and death. In the centre of the island rises record of the time of the year when a given stat 
Diana’s Peak, 2693 feet high. The circumference rose heliacally would enable us to make a rough 
of the island is about 28 miles, The population, | guess at the number of centuries elapsed since the 
exclusive of the garrison, is about 5000, about one-| time of the observation. Upon such a basis 
third of whom are Europeans, and the rest blacks, | Newton rested a great part of his system of chro- 
men of colour, and Chinese. The climate of St./ nology, taking the descriptions of the heliacal 
Helena is one of the healthiest under the tropics, | risings of stars from Hesiod. 

and is found beneficial to invalids from India, and) HELIA’NTHEMUM, a genus of plants be- 
even from Europe. Viewed from the sea, the longing to the natural order Cistinee or Cistacee. 
island appears barren; but the interior is covered There are about 150 species enumerated, which 
with a rich verdure, and is watered by abundant are distributed in various parts of the world: 
springs. Horned cattle, sheep, and goats feed on they are chiefly found in the south of Europe, the 
the rich pastures. The base of the island appears north of Africa, and a few species in America. 
to be basalt, and lava and scoria are found scat-| H. guttatum is an erect herbaceous plant. The 


tered about the surface, 

The island was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1502, It was afterwards taken possession of by 
the Dutch, who abandoned it in 1651 for the Cape 
of Good Hope. The English East India Company 


flowers are yellow, with a deep red spot at the 
base of each petal. It is a native of France, Italy, 
‘Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. H. canwm, the 
Hoary Sun-Rose, has small yellow flowers. It is 
a native of the south of France and Germany, and 


then took possession of it, and it became a resting- | is rarely found in Great Britain. H. vulgare, the 
place for their ships between India and Europe. common Rock-Rose, is a native of Europe, and is 
It is still visited by ships returning from India, found in Britain in dry hilly pastures. 
who there take in fresh provisions and water, There is a very beautiful variety with double 
HELGOLAND, or HELIGOLAND, an island pale yellow flowers, which is much cultivated by 
in the German Ocean, about 25 miles from the florists. The stamens, if touched in the sunshine, 
mouth of the Elbe, consists of a high cliff and a. spread slowly, and lie down upon the petals. 
low land united by a rocky isthmus 500 paces in| Almost all the species of Helianthemum a 
length. ‘The highest part of the cliff rises almost elegant plants, hardy, and easily cultivated. 
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HELI'CIDA, or Helix Family, the general 
name by which the land Shell-Snails are distin- 
» guished. This group constitutes part of the ‘ Pul- 
monés Terrestres’ of Cuvier, the first division of 
his order Gasteropoda. Cuvier divides his -Pul- 
monés, or air-breathing slugs and snails, into the 
following sections :— 

1. Les Pulmonés Terrestres — containing the 
Slugs (Limacés), divided into several genera ; 
the Escargots (Helix), of which the common 
Garden-Snail is an example, divided into several 
genera; the Nompareilles (Clawsilia) ; and Aga- 
tines (Achatina). 

2. Les Pulmonés Aquatiques—including Les 
Onchidies (Onchidiwm), shell-less ; Les Planorbes 
(Planorbis); Les Limnées (Limneus); Les 
Physes (Physa); Les Auricules (Auricula) ; and 
Les Melampes (Conovulus). 

It is not necessary, in this work, to enter into 
an analysis of the systems of Lamarck, De Blain- 
ville, Rang, and Férussac, nor into the minutic of 
genera or species. It will be sufficient to give 
the following arrangement, by Mr. Gray, in the 
« Annals of Philosophy, August 1824. 


Terrestrial. 


Tentacles retractile. Eyes pedicillate. 
Gasteropodous . . Limacide. 
Trachelipodous. . Helicide. 

Aquatic. 


Tentacles contractile. Eyes sessile. 
Trachelipodous (Mantle thick-edged) duriculide. 
(Mantle thin-edged) Limnaade. 
Gasteropodous (Mantle shield-like) Onchidiade. 


Cuvier observes that ‘the Pulmonifera are 
distinguished from other mollusks; that they 
respire the elastic air by means of an orifice under 
the edge of the mantle, which they dilate or con- 
tract at pleasure ; they have therefore no branchiz, 
but only a network of pulmonary vessels which 
spreads itself upon the walls, and principally upon 
the ceiling of the respiratory cavity ; some are ter- 
restrial, others live in the water, but are obliged 
to come from time to time to the surface, and open 
the orifice of their respiratory cavity in order to 
respire. All these animals are hermaphrodites. 
Almost all the terrestrial pulmonifera have four 
tentacles; two or three only, of small size, do not 
-exhibit the inferior pair.’ 

Under the Helicida are comprehended the ge- 
nera Helix, Carocolla, Vitrina, Anostoma, Heli- 
cina, Bulinus, Pupa, Clausilia, Achatina, Au- 
ricula, Cyclostoma, Pedipes, Chondrus, Succinea, 
&c. In Auricula and Cyclostoma the tentacles 
are only two. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the posi- 
tion of the Helicide, of which the large Garden- 
Snail (Zeléx aspersa) is an example, we may pro- 
ceed to give a brief and general outline of the 
more important parts of their organic economy as 
seen in the restricted genus Helix. 

Nutrient Organs.—The mouth is transverse, and 
a portion of it is destined to perform the office of 
teeth. The margin of the upper lip is dentated, 
and of a horny texture, of a dark colour and 
atehed form ; the lower lip is divided by a verti- 
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cal fissure. The salivary glands are of a conglo-' 
merate structure, and lie on the parietes of the 
stomach. , 

Respiratory System.—The pulmonary sac re- 
ceives the air by an anterior orifice on the right 
side of the neck; and the reticulation of the pul- 
monary artery, or continuation of the veins of the 
body, ramifies on its roof. 

Brain, Nervous System, and Senses.—A gan- 
glion well developed, situated above the cesophagus, 
of a transverse shape, supplies the antennz and the 
eyes with nerves ; this ganglion forms a ring, com- 
pleted by a larger ganglion below the cesophagus, 
from which numerous nerves radiate to supply the 
body. A small ganglion is formed on the nerve 
which supplies the heart and respiratory appara- 
tus. The sense of touch resides especially in the 
yentral disc or foot, and in the lower tentacles. 

The eyes are situated on the side of the poste- 
rior tentacles or horns, at their extremity. In 
this position, though destitute of appropriate 
muscles, the eyes have the advantage of all the 
mobility with which the tentacle itself is endowed ; 
and by the admirable construction of the same 
part, they are defended from external injury by 
being retracted and inverted, together with the 
extremity on which they are supported, within 
the cavity of the tentacle, as in a sheath. 

The taste appears to be sufficiently acute, nor is 
the sense of smell absent, though we know not 
by what particular organ it is exercised. Slugs 
and snails are attracted towards their favourite 
food, as is well known to the gardener. 

No organs of hearing have been detected, nor 
do they appear to enjoy this sense. 

Reproduction. —Shell-Snailsare hermaphrodites, 
but fecundate each other by mutual union. The 
situation of the reproductive organs is at the an- 
terior orifice of the neck. Most are oviparous, 
but some are viviparous. The shells, as a genera 
rule, are either round and enveloped in a skin, 
as in the common garden snail, or oval and in- 
closed in a hard calcareous shell, as in Achatina 
and Bulinus (or Bulimus), [BuLrnvs.] 

Power of Repairing Injuries.—The power which 
snails, in common with other testaceous mollusks, 
possess of repairing their shells, is known to most 
observers, and requires no comment ; but the ex- 
tent to which these animals will repair lesions of 
the soft parts, and even reproduce some of the 
principal ones after they have been deprived of 
them, is deserving of notice. The works of 
Schoeffer, Spallanzani, Bonnet, and others, bear 
testimony to the wonderful ws vite in these ani- 
mals, and its energy in replacing parts, the depri- 
vation of some of which must, it might have been 
previously thought, have been followed by imme- 
diate death. Spallanzani cut off one of a snail’s 
horns : it began to bud again in about 25 days, 
and continued to grow till it was equal in length 
to the other. He removed part of the head: in 
course of time the part was renewed. Not that 
this was always the case in those instances where 
the entire head had been taken off; but even in 
these instances the snail often recovered, and at 
the end of a few months appeared with a new 
head in all respects equal to the old one. Spallan- 
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zani’s experiments have been confirmed by Gerardi| Many are familiar with the passage referred to 
and others. in Pliny, who, on the authority of Varro, relates 

Hybernation.—In our temperate climate, as soon | the incredible size to which the art of fattening 
as the chills of autumn are felt, the shell-snails had brought the snails. 


begin to withdraw to winter quarters and prepare 
for their annual repose. They either burrow into 
the earth, attach themselves to sheltered crevices 
in walls, congregate under accumulations of garden- 
pots in the gardener’s tool-house, or in corners of 
the garden, under the roots of hedgerow-trees, 
under the moss of banks, and in various other 
places of refuge. By means of the secreted mucus | 
they adhere to whatever object they fix upon for, 
attachment, and, besides this, throw a temporary 


| 


Fossil Helicide.—Fossil species of Helicide 
are by no means rare. Thus M. Deshayes enu- 
merates thirty-five species of Helix, two of Anos- 
toma, one of Helicina, three of Pupa, two of 
Clausilia, three of Bulimus, three of Achatina, 
seven of Pedipes, and six of Cyclostoma, &c., as 
fossil (tertiary), mostly in the Pliocene period of 
Lyell, and many of them as both living and 
fossil. 

HELICTIS, Mr. Gray’s name for a genus of 


operculum like a drum-head over the mouth of -quadrupeds which inhabit eastern Asia, and has 
their shell. This operculum consists of several the general appearance and colouring of Mydaiis, 
layers, with air between each; and this air, on combined with a dentition resembling that of Gulo 
the reviviscence of the snail in spring, as layer or Mustela, but differing from both the latter — 
after layer is broken down, serves the necessities genera in the large internal central lobe of the 


of the pulmonic system, till the last layer (or that 
first formed) is demolished. For an admirable 
account of the physiology and details connected 
with the hybernation of shell-snails, see the ab- 
stract of Mr. Gaspard’s Memoir, with Notes by 
T. Bell, F.L.8., ‘ Zoological Journal,’ vol. i. It 


upper carnivorous tooth. 
racterised by Mr. Gray :— 


Incisors, S.. Canines, 2 3 Molars, 
6 1—1 


The genus is thus cha- 


5—6 


Head elongated. Feet short; soles of the feet 


is well worth the perusal of the student in zoology | nearly naked to the heel; toes 5—5; claws 


and physiology. 


strong, the anterior ones long and compressed. 


Geographical Distribution and Habits.—The | Tail cylindrical’ and moderate. 


Helicide are most widely diffused over the sur- 
face of the earth ; scarcely any countries but those 
where the climate is surpassingly rigorous are 
without some species of the family. Many of the 
shells are strikingly beautiful in form and colour, 
and these are mostly the inhabitants of intertro- 
pical countries. Some of the genera (Achatina, 
for instance) attain a very large size, and lay eggs 
in proportion, Helix aspersa, the common garden- 


snail, is distributed over a large portion of the 
It is found, for instance, at the foot of’ 


globe. 
Chimborago, in the forests of Guyana and Brazil, 
and on all the coasts of the Mediterranean m Eu- 


rope, Asia, and Africa. Helix pomatia has been na- | 
turalised with us. The first importationisattributed 
by some to Sir Kenelm Digby. Merrett mentions | 


it as a British inhabitant before his time. A moist 
and rather warm state of the atmosphere seems 


most congenial to this family. To avoid much dry | 


heat, they get under stones, under old trunks of 


trees, leaves, &c. &c., and some of the species will | 


burrow into the earth for protection against it. A 
shower will bring them forth in such numbers 
sometimes, the smaller species especially, as to in- 
duce the belief in some cases that it has been rain- 
ing snails, Most of the species hybernate. 

Utility to Man.—The Helicide, from their vo- 
racity, are very injurious to the agriculturist and 
horticulturist ; but there can be no doubt that the 
larger species are good food. We know that they 
were a favourite dish with the Romans, who had 
their cochlearia, where they were regularly fat- 
tened with new wine boiled down and meal (sapa 
et farre, &c.) 
Helix pomatia is used as food in many parts of 
Hurope during Lent, and the snails are kept in an 


place boarded in, having the floor covered half a 
foot deep with herbs, where the animals fatten. 


pee 
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(Pliny, ‘Hist.,’ lib. ix. c. 66.) | 


| Munich in 1829 for the 
escargotovre (snaillery), which is generally a large | [M1oroMETER. ] 


| HELIO'POLIS. [Baatpre.] 


Mr. Gray exhibited to the Zoological Society 
one species, Helictis moschata, the entire length 
of which was 233 inches, of which the tail mea- 
sured 8. Inhabits China, and smells strongly of 
For further particulars see ‘ Zool. Proc.,’ 


HELIER, ST. [Jersty.] 

HELIOCENTRIC (having the sun as centre), 
a term applied to the place of a planet, as seen 
from the centre of the sun, in opposition to its 
geocentric place, as seen from the centre of the 
earth. 

HELIODO’RUS was born at Emesa in Syria, 
in the fourth century of the Christian wra. He 
was bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. He wrote in 
his youth a romance in the Greek language entitled 
‘ Athiopica,’ which contains an account of the 
wonderful adventures of two lovers, Chariclea, the 
daughter of Hydaspes, king of Ethiopia, and 
Theagenes, a noble Thessalian. The work of 
Heliodorus served as a kind of model to the sub- 
sequent Greek writers of romance. The best 


edition is by Coray, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1804. 


The ‘ Aithiopica’ has been translated into most 
modern European languages, There is an English 
translation by Underdown, 1587, 4to.; and by 
others. 

HELIOGABA’LUS. [Etacanatus.] 

HELIO/METER (ass, the ‘sun,’ and bireor, 
‘measure’) is the name given by M. Bouguer to a 
micrometer invented by himself about 1745, by 
means of which the diameter of the sun, or any 
other heavenly body may be measured with con- 
siderable accuracy. The name is also given to 
the equatorially mounted micrometer executed at 
Kénigsberg Observatory. 


HELIO'PORA, a genus of stony Polyparia, es- 
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tablished by’ De Blainville, from observations of Jesuits at Vienna, and he was at the same time 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard on a recent species keeper of the museum of experimental philosophy 
called by Lamarck Pocillopora cerulea. '|which had just then been formed in that city. 
Generic Character—Animals short and cylin-| After residing some years in Hungary and Tran- 
drical, provided with a simple circle of thick’ sylvania, he returned, in 1758, to Vienna, where 
tentacula, fifteen or sixteen in number, contained he was established in an observatory which had 
in vertical or diverging cylindrical cells ;-cells im- been built in conformity to his own directions ; 
mersed, internally crenulated by imperfect radiat- and he held the appointment during the’remainder 
ing lamellz, united into a calcareous mass, which of his life. 
is regularly porous in the intervals of the cells.| Through the mediation of Count Bachoff, who 
The Coral is found attached to various bodies.) was sent from Copenhagen for the purpose of 
Three recent species are mentioned by De Blain- making the proposal, he accepted an invitation 
ville, all from warm seas. One of the fossil from the court of Denmark to undertake a journey 
species (Heliopora porosa, De Bainville; H., to Wardhuys in Lapland, in order to observe 
interstincta, Bronn) abounds in strata of the Si- there the transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, 
lurian system ; others occur in the chalk and in Accordingly he set out from Vienna in 1768; 
*ertiary deposits. and, after staying a short time at Copenhagen, he 
HELIOSCOPE (a Greek term signifying proceeded to the place of his destination: he was 
literally ‘sun-observer’) is a kind of telescope absent about two years and a half on that mission, 
adapted for making observations upon the sun when, having fully succeeded in its object, he re- 
without the eye being injured by the intense turned to Vienna. Besides observing the transit, 
brightness of the solar rays. A coloured glass Hell took advantage of his residence in Lapland 
placed before the lens nearest to the eye, in a to study the geography, the natural history, and 
telescope, has long been the means used to pre- the climate of the country; the history, language, 
vent such injury. and religion of the people, with the state of the 
HE LIOSTAT (ass, the ‘sun,’ and the root arts among them: he made also numerous obser- 
ora, sta, to ‘pnt or place’) is the name given to vations on terrestrial magnetism, on the pheno- 
an instrument employed in making optical experi- mena of the tides and winds, and on the variations 
ments on the physical properties of light, The of the barometrical column; and he measured the 
instrum2nt consists of a plane metallic mirror, heights of the principal mountains. 
from the back of which projects a rod perpen-| ‘The principal work published by this astro- 
dicularly to its plane. The extremity of the rod nomer was a series of Ephemerides in thirty-five 
is connected with the index of aclock, the plane volumes 8vo., the collection being entitled 
of whose face is parallel to the equator; and, as ‘Ephemerides anni 1757 —1791 ad Meridianum 
the index is turned by the wheel-work, the motion Vindobonensem Calculis detinite.’ He published 
of the rod causes the mirror to turn about a ver- an edition of the Solar Tables of La Caille, and 
tical axis, and also about a horizontal axis, so that the Lunar Tables of Mayer, with supplements: 
a pencil of the sun’s light reflected fromthe mirror he also publisned his celestial observations in 
is always in the same position. (Biot’s Physique Lapland, under the title ‘De Transitu Veneris 
Experimentale, tom. ii. cap. 4.) ante Discum Solis die 3 Jun., 1769, Wardoehusii 
HELIOTRO’PIUM, a genus of plants belong- observato, 1770; and a work entitled ‘De 
ing to the natural order Liwetiacee. H. Peru- Parallaxi Solis ex Observationibus Transitis 
wianum, Peruvian Heliotrope or Turnsole, is a Veneris, anni 1769,’ 1773. 


shrub, growing one or two feet high, and is much 
cultivated on account of the scent of its flowers, 


which resembles very much that of the ya- 


nilla, It is a native of Peru. H. Huropaum, 
the European Turnsole or Heliotrope, is a native 
of the south of Europe and the regions of the 
Caucasus. The flowers are sweet-scented. H, 
villosum is a native of Greece and of the islands 
of the Archipelago. It has large white corollas 
with a yellow throat. 


Upwards of eighty species of this genus have! 


been enumerated. Some of them are consumed 
in large quantities by perfumers for the sake of 
their volatile oil. They are astringent and also 
mucilaginous, and poultices made of the leaves 
have been applied to cancerous and scrofulous 


sores. 
HELL, MAXIMILIAN, a distinguished as- 
tronomer and member of the order of Jesuits, was 


| Hell died at Vienna, April 14, 1792. 

HELLA/NICUS, one of the early Greek prose 
writers, was born at Mityléne in the island of 
Lesbos, B.o. 496. He wrote several historical 
works, which are frequently quoted by ancient 
writers. Hellanicus is mentioned by Thucydides 
(i. 97). The fragments of Hellanicus were pub- 
lished by Sturz, 8vo., Leip. 1787; 2nd edition, 
1826. 

HELLEBORE, WHITE. [Veratrum AxBom.] 

HELLE’BORUS, a genus of exogenous plants 
belonging to the natural order Ranunculacee. 
The most remarkable species is that which pro- 
duced the Black Hellebore, a dangerous acrid 
poison, much used by the ancient Greek physi- 
cians in mania, epilepsy, and dropsy. 
Helleborus orientalis has been substituted in 
e Pharmacopeeia for the Helleborus niger, from 


th 
It is a peren- 


a belief that it is more powerful. 


born May 15, 1720, at Schemnitz in Hungary, | nial species, growing in mountainous places in 
and manifested, at an early age, a decided taste the Hast. The root, which is the part employed, 
for the study of natural philosophy and astronomy, is black : it is extremely acrid. It is to be regretted 
At twenty five years of age he was employed as that many other roots, especially those of Actra 
an assistant in an observatory belonging to the spicata and Adonis vernalis are often intentionally 
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or accidentally sold instead of the root of LHelle- 
borus niger. These may be discriminated by 
physical characters (particularly the internal struc- 
ture) and by chemical tests. 

Like most ranunculaceous plants, hellebore oc- 
casions rubefaction and inflammation of any sur- 
face with which it is brought in contact, When 
taken into the stomach in a moderate dose, it 
gently stimulates it and the other viscera of the 
abdomen ; but in large doses it is a fatal poison. 

HELLENES. [Grexce.] 

HELLESPONT. [Darpane.uzs.} 

HELMET, an ancient armour of defence for 
the head, still worn by the officers and soldiers of 
some of our cavalry regiments. As a part of de- 
fensive armour, the helmet is of high antiquity: 
some sort of covering of this description for the 
head appears to have been worn by the warriors 
of every country. Helmets were found even 
among the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands’ 
when discovered by Captain Cook. 

It does not appear that the Greek or Roman 
helmet usually protected the face. For the helmets | 
in more modern use, Grose’s ‘ Treatise,’ and Mey- 
rick’s ‘ Critical Account of Ancient Armour,’ must | 
be referred to. Among the varieties which had 
separate hames we find the Chapelle de Fer, the 
Bacinet, the Burgonet, the Castle, the Hufken, 
the Morion, the Salade, and the Skull. These) 
were almost invariably of steel. There was also 
the Justing Helmet, used in tournaments, which 
was sometimes of leather. 

As ornaments over the shield or coat of arms, 
helmets are still used in heraldry. The full-faced 
helmet with six bars, all of gold, damasked, is for, 
the sovereign and princes of the blood; the full- 
faced helmet of steel, for marquises and dukes ; 
earls, viscounts and barons have a profile or side- 
standing helmet of steel ornamented with bars; 
the full-faced helmet of steel, with the vizor or 
bevor open, is for baronets and knights ; the profile 
helmet, steel, with the visor closed, for an esquire. | 

HELMONT, VAN. ([Cuemisrry.] 

HELMSTEDT. [Brunswicx.] 

HELOISE, [Apenarp. 

HELO’/PID ZA (Leach), a family of coleopterous 
insects of the section Heleromera and sub-section 
Stenelytra. Head short, obtusely terminated 
anteriorly ; mandibles notched at the apex ; an- 
tennz placed near the eyes, generally filiform, or 
nearly so, or slightly thickened at the apex, where 
the joints are short; the basal joint of the an- 
tennz hidden above by a projected margin of the | 
head ; the third joint long ; terminal joint of the | 
maxillary palpi large and securiform ; eyes emar- 
ginated anteriorly ; legs moderate; the penulti- 
mate joint of the tarsi generally simple or but 
slightly emarginated ; claws simple ; body usually 
convex, and of an oval form. 

The larva of these insects live in rotten wood, 
upon which they feed ; they are of a cylindrical 


form, hard to the touch, and have six small legs, | yellow. 


attached, two to each of the thoracic segments. 
The perfect insects are, like the larvae, also found 
in rotten wood, or under the bark of trees; they 
are rather slow in their movements, and generally 
adorned with metallic colours. 
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Upwards of sixty species of the genus Helops 
are enumerated in catalogues, and these are 
chiefly confined to Europe and North America. 

HELOSCIA’DIUM, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Umbellifere, and to the 
tribe Amminee. There are three British species 
of this genus, H. nodiflorum, H. repens, and 
H. inundatum. The first is a native of brooks 
and ditches, and is frequently mistaken for the 
water-cress. The second is a rare plant in Great 
Britain. The last species is found in ponds. 

HELOTS. [Sparra.] 

HELSINGFORS. [Frnuanp.] 

HELSTON. [Cornwatt.] 

HELVELLYN. (Cumperzanp.] 

HELVETIC ALPS. [Atps.] 

HELVE’TIUS, CLAUDE-ADRIEN, was born 
at Paris in January 1715, and was educated at 
the Jesuits’ College of Louis-le-Grand. Having 
passed through a course of legal study, Helvetius 
obtained the Incrative appointment of fermier- 
général, through the influence of the queen, Marie 
Leczinsky, to whom his father was physician. 
But, disgusted with the oppressive nature of its 
duties, he resigned this situation, and purchased 
that of chamberlain to the queen’s household. At 
this period Helyetius led a disorderly life; and 
vanity was a conspicuous feature in his character. 
But Helvetius was as kind-hearted as he was vain, 
and an act of beneficence was as dear to him for 
its own sake as the applause which he courted so 
eagerly, 

In 1751 Helvetius married the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of the Comte de Ligneville. 
From this time he lived chiefly in retirement at 


Voré, enjoying with his wife and children the 


pleasures of domestic life, and ameliorating the 
condition of his tenants and vassals. In 1758 
he published the treatise ‘De ]'Esprit,’ which was 
denounced by the court and the Jesuits as dan- 
gerous to society and to religion. To regain the 
favour of the court, Helvetius published three 
letters of apology. Notwithstanding his confession 
of a Christian faith, and his disclaimer of all 
opinions inconsistent with its spirit, the doctors of 
the Sorbonne drew up a formal condemnation of 
the work ; and it was publicly burned, according to 
a decree of the parliament of Paris. The style of 
the work is vicious and declamatory, but the argu- 
ment is well sustained, and enforced by great 
felicity and copiousness of illustration. In 1764 
Helvetius visited England. He died at Paris, 
26th December, 1771, leaving behind him a work 
entitled ‘ De Homme, de ses Facultés et de son 
Education,’ which was published the same year at 
London by Prince Gallitzin, This treatise, which 
may be considered as a continuation of and com- 
mentary upon his earlier philosophical work, is 
vastly superior to it in style. 

HELVIN, a crystallised mineral, of which the 
primary form is a cube, and the colour a greenish 
It consists chiefly of silica, protoxide of 
‘manganese, and sulphuret of manganese. 

HELVOETSLUYS. [Hoxuanp. 

HEMANS, FELICIA DOROTHERA, was 
born September 25, 1794, at Liverpool, where 
her father, whose name was Browne, was engaged 
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in mercantile pursuits. He wasa native of Ire 
land ; her mother was an Englishwoman, but was 
descended from a Venetian family, through her 
father, who was commercial agent at Liverpool for 
the Venetian government. About the year 1800 
Mr. Browne, in consequence of the failure of a 
mercantile concern, removed his family from Liver- 
pool to an old mansion, spacious and solitary, 
called Grwych, not far from Abergele, in Denbigh- 
shire, North Wales. Mr. Browne died not long 
afterwards. Felicia Browne began to write poetry 
before she was nine years of age. Her first volume 
of poems was published in 1808, and contains 
some verses written by her as early as 1803 or 
1804. A harsh review of this little volume 
affected her so much that she was confined to her 
bed for several days. Her second volume, ‘ The 
Domestic Affections,’ was published in 1812. 

In 1812 Miss Browne became the wife of 
Captain Hemans, of the fourth regiment. His 
constitution had suffered so severely in the retreat 
* upon Corunna, and subsequently by fever caught 
in the disastrous Walcheren expedition, that he 
felt it necessary, a few years after their marriage, 
to exchange his native ¢limate for that of Italy. 
This at least is the motive assigned for his leay- 
ing his wife; but their union, it is said, was not 
happy, and this separation, which took place just 
before the birth of her fifth son, closed it for ever. 
Mrs. Hemans, with her five sons, went to reside 
with her mother, then living at Bronwylfa, near 
St. Asaph, in North Wales. 

Mrs. Hemans now resumed her literary and 
poetical pursuits with increased ardour. She 
studied the Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German languages. She made some transla- 
tions from Horace, Herrera, and Camoens, and 
contributed a series of papers on Foreign Litera- 
ture to the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine.’ ‘ The Restora- 
tion of the Works of Art to Italy’ was published 
in 1815; ‘ Tales and Historic Scenes,’ in 1819; 
and, about the same time, ‘The Sceptic,’ a didactic 
poem, in heroic rhyme; and ‘ Modern Greeee,’ in 
ten-line stanzas. Her poem of ‘ Dartmoor’ ob- 
tained the prize from the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture in 1821. Her tragedy ‘The Vespers of Pa- 
lermo,’ was represented at Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, in 1823. It was unsuccessful there, but 
was afterwards better received at Edinburgh, when 
Walter Scott wrote an epilogue for it. ‘ The Siege 
of Valencia,’ ‘ The Last Constantine,’ and other 
Poems, were published in 1823. 

In 1825 Mrs. Hemans removed, with her 
mother, her sister, and her own sons, to Rhyllon, 
near St. Asaph. Her sister had returned, in 1821, 
from Germany, where one of her brothers was 
attached tothe Vienna embassy, bringing with her 
a fresh supply of German books, and Mrs. He- 
mans’'s delight in German literature may be dated 
from that time. Her ‘ Lays of many Lands,’ most 
of which appeared in the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
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In the autumn of 1828, Mrs. Hemans established 
herself at the village of Wavertree, near Liverpool, 
and in 1830 she published ‘The Songs of the 
A ffections.’ 

In the spring of 1831 Mrs. Hemans left Eng- 
land for Dublin, where she took lodgings. Her 
health, from the time of her leaving England, 
became rapidly worse. 

The latter months of 1833 were busily spent in 
arranging and preparing for publication the three 
collections of her poems which were published in 
the spring and summer of 1844; ‘Hymns for 
Childhood ; ‘ National Lyrics and Songs for 
Music ;’ and ‘ Scenes and Hymns of Life.’ 

In August 1834, Mrs. Hemans took the scarlet 
fever, and, when imperfectly recovered, caught a 
cold ; ague was superinduced, and never left her 
till it was subdued by her last fatal malady, 
dropsy. On the 26th of April, 1835, Mrs. He- 
mans dictated her last poetical effort, the ‘ Sabbath 
Sonnet.’ She continued to sink gradually till 
May 12, 1835, when she died. She was buried 
in St. Anne’s Church, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
A volume of ‘ Poetical Remains’ was published 
after her death. 

HEMATIN, the colouring matter of the Hema- 
toxylon campechianum, or logwood. It appears 
in small crystalline lamin of a reddish colour. It 
is decomposed by heat, and is soluble in water, 
where its colour changes to orange and yellow. 

HEMATOSIN, the red colouring matter of the 
blood. It has not however been obtained in a 
perfectly pure state, owing to the difficulty of 
separating it from other substances, and to the 
facility with which it undergoes change. A pecu- 
liarity of hematosin is its containing oxide of iron, 
which does not occur in other parts of the animal 
system. The hematosin of bullocks’ blood, but 
not quite pure, for the reasons already stated, 
analysed by Mulder, yielded the following in- 


gredients :— 
Carbon « : 66.49 
Azote . : . ‘ 10.54 
Hydrogen , : - 5.30 
Oxygen, . 11.01 
Iron . ‘ . 6.66 
100, 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. [Hertrorpsuree.} 

HEMERALO’PIA, a word which is now used 
to signify ‘ night-blindness, though in fact it 
means ‘ day-secing, being similarly formed to the 
genuine Greek word ‘ nyctalopia’ (vxraAwsia), 
which means ‘ night-seeing.’ 

Night-blindness is a common disease amongst 
seamen in the Kast and West Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, and in all hot countries, and affects in 
a slighter degree soldiers and the natives in the 
same parts of the globe. To persons affected by 


it all objects appear at sunset as if covered with 


an ash-coloured veil, which becomes gradually 


zine, then edited by Thomas Campbell, were sug-| denser, and at last involves them in complete 


gested by Herder’s ‘Stimmen der Volker in 
Liedern,’ and, preceded by ‘The Forest Sanctuary,’ 
formed her next volume, published in 1827, which 
was followed, in 1828, by the ‘Records of 
Woman,’ 


darkness. 
ieandle-light or by moon-light ; but, after the dis- 
ease has lasted a few days, even the largest objects 
are invisible after sunset, and the patients have to 


In slight cases they can see by bright 


grope their way even where the moon or candles 
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are shining brightly. ‘The pupils are generally | Grasshoppers, Bugs, Cicadz, &c. 


92 
The last-men- 


HEMIPTERA. 


dilated, and at night cannot be made to contract] tioned insects, the Bugs and Cicada, however, 


even by a brilliant light. 


differ very materially from the former, inasmuch 


The disease will generally get well, though it|as they possess a suctorial instead of a masticatory 


may exist for weeks or months. The most suc- 


mouth; and, as these latter characters have been 


cessful treatment is the repeated application of| considered of great importance by all the more 


small blisters to the temples. 

Nyctalopia, night-vision, or day-blindness, pro- 
bably never occurs as a separate disease. It is 
often a symptom of scrofulous ophthalmia and 
other diseases, where the eye is so irritable that 
the stimulus of day-light cannot be borne, as well 
as of those conditions in which great dilatation of 
the pupil is requisite for vision, as in commencing 
cataract, or opacity of the centre of the lens or its 
capsule. 

HEMERO’BIUS, a genus of insects of the 
order Neuroptera and section Planipennes. The 
genus, as established by Linneus, has been dis- 
membered by subsequent entomologists, and is 
now equivalent to a family distinguished by the 
filiform antennz and by the number (four) of the 
palpi of the insects included in it. They have 
soft slender bodies, much exceeded in length by 
the large reticulated wings, which, when the 
animal is at rest, are defiexed. Their eyes are 
globular and vividly metallic. The larve are 
ferocious in habit, and prey upon plant lice, seizing 
them with their powerful jaws, and sucking 
them to death. When full grown, they spin, and 
envelop themselves in a silken cocoon. The eggs 
of Hemerobii are deposited on plants, and are pe- 
dunculated, so as to resemble fungi, for which 
they have sometimes been mistaken. These in- 
sects range from Europe to Australia, and there 
are many species natives of the British Isles, 

HEMICI’DARIS, a genus of fossil Hchinoder- 
mata, from the oolite. 

HEMINGFORD, WALTER, sometimes called 
HEMINGBURGH, acanon regularof the Austin 
Priory of Giseburn, or Gisborough, in Yorkshire, 
where he died in 1347, His ‘ History,’ which 
begins from the Norman Conquest, continues to 
the reign of King Edward II. It was first pub- 
lished by Gale in his ‘ Scriptores V.,’ fol., Oxford, 
1687; and again by Hearne, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
Oxford, 1731. 

HEMIO’PIA (from fyi, ‘half, and ay, ‘the 
eye’) is a disease in which the patient sees only a 
part of the object he looks at; the middle of it, 
or its circumference, or its upper or lower part, or 
more commonly one lateral half, being completely 
obscured. 

HEMIPNEU'STES, a genus of fossil Echino- 
dermata, from the chalk marl, 

HEMISPHERE, the halfofa sphere. [SpHERE.] 

HEMI’PTERA (from mwi, ‘ half,’ and roby, “Aa 
wing’), one of the orders of the class Jnsecta. 

The order Hemiptera, according to the twelfth 
edition of the ‘Systema Nature’ of Linnzus, con- 
tains insects which agree in having incomplete 
metamorphoses (i. ¢. the larva and pupa both pos- 
sess the power of locomotion, and bear a great 
resemblance to the perfect insect), and also in 
having the superior wings generally coriaceous, 
and the inferior membranous. Thus Linnaeus 
included in this order the Cockroaches, Locusts, 


modern entomologists, the term Hemiptera has 
been restricted to such insects as have imperfect 
metamorphosis and a suctorial mouth. 

This definition will include the Linnzan 
genera Fulgoria, Cicada, Notonecta, Nepa, 
Cimex, Aphis, Chermes, Coccus, and Thrips, and 
these, with the addition of the genus Pulez, con- 
stitute the order to which Fabricius applies the 
name of Ryngota. Without the last-mentioned 
genus they constitute the order Hemiptera accord- 
ing to Latreille, Burmeister, and most of the 
foreign entomologists ; and the orders Hemiptera 
and Homoptera according to Leach, Stephens, 
MacLeay, and several other British authors. 

The Hemiptera are divided by Latreille into 
two sections ; to the first he applies the name of 
Heteroptera, and to the second that of Homoptera. 
The Heteroptera are characterised by having the 
rostrum attached to the fore part of the head ; the 
elytra coriaceous with the extremity membranous, 
folding one over the other when at rest, and the 
first segment of the trunk (or the prothorax) the 
largest, and forming the most conspicuous part of 
the thorax. The second section, Homoptera 
(which by many of the English entomologists is 
regarded as an order), is distinguished by the pro- 
boscis being attached to the lower portion of the 
head, near the chest ; the elytra almost always of 
a uniform coriaceous texture, with their inner 
margin straight and contiguous; the three seg- 
ments of the thorax are united in a mass, and the 
first is frequently shorter than the second. All 
the insects of this section feed exclusively on 
vegetable juices. [Homoprera.] We shall at 
present confine our remarks to the first section, or 
to the true hemipterous insects, or Heteroptera. 

The Heteroptera are divided by Latreille into 
two families; the first, or the Geocorise, are 
characterised as having the antenne free, longer 
than the head, and inserted between the eyes and 
near their anterior margin. ‘The tarsi are three- 
jointed, but the first joint is sometimes very short. 
|The second family, to which the name of Hydro- 
corise is applied, have the antenna inclosed and 
hidden in a groove beneath the eye ; the tarsi 
have but two distinct joints, and the eyes are 
generally very large. 

The species of the family Geocorise are for the 
most part found on the leaves of trees or small 
plants; some there are which do not quit the 
ground, and there are others which live upon the 
surface of the water. The genera Hydrometra, 
Gerris, and Velia, afford examples of this last 
mode of life. 

The insects belonging to the second family 
(Hydrocorisa) live, as their name implies, in the 
water, and they prey upon other insects. 

The two families which have just been cha- 
‘racterised are by most entomologists regarded as 
|Sections or subsections rather than families; the 
latter is in fact an aberrant group, ‘the former con- 
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During his residence at Dundee he acquired a 


Regarding them therefore as seetions, they may be | taste for practical astronomy, as well as for the 


divided into the following families: 


Geocorise. 
Family 1. Scutelleridz. Family 5. Cimicide. 
2. Pentatomide. 6. Reduviide. 
3. Coreide. 7. Hydrometride. 
4. Acanthiide. 


Hydrocorise. 
Family 1. Nepide. Family 2. Notonectide. 
HEMITONE, an interval in ancient music, the 


ratio of whieh is “4°. 
HEMI'TRYPA, a genus of fossil Polypiaria, 


history and literature of that science; and in 
1824 he began to communicate with Dr. Thomas 
Young, then superintendent of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ whom he assisted both by methods and 
calculations. On the death of Mr. Fallows, the 
Admiralty, in 1831, proposed to Mr. Henderson 
to succeed him in the charge of the Observatory 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and the offer was ac- 
cepted. 

After vigorous application to his duties for little 
more than a year, he found his health and spirits 
give way, and he returned to Scotland, in 1833, 

| with a rich store of observations, the reduction of 


in the limestone of Devonshire, allied to Hene-| which he imposed upon himself as a voluntary 
stella. (Phillips.) duty: among these were the observations on a! 
HEMLING, HANS. [Memtrna.]} and a* Centauri, which were made with a view of 
HEMLOCK. (Contum Macuzarum.] determining the effect of parallax in right ascen- 
HEMP. The botanical name of the hemp-|sion and declination. On the recommendation of 
plant is Cannasis. The culture is very similar the Astronomical Society of London, to whom 
to that of Fuax. The quantity of hemp imported | Lord Melbourne applied for advice, Mr. Henderson 
into Great Britain in 1846 was 882,894 cwts., of was appointed the first astronomer royal for Scot- 


which 620,656 cwt. came from Russia. 
HEMSTERHUYS, TIBERIUS, son of a 
French physician, was born at Groningen in 1685. 
In 1720 he succeeded Lambert Bos at Franeker 
as professor of Greek, and in 1740 removed to 
Leyden, where he was also professor of the same 
language. He contributed greatly to the revival 
of the study of the Greek language in Holland. 
He died 7th April, 1766. Among the works of 
Hemsterhuys are: the latter part of the edition of 
‘Pollux’ by Lederlin, 1706; ‘ Latin Orations,’ 
published by Valcknaer, 1784; and an edition of 
Lucian, 3 vols. 4to., which was completed by Reitz. 
HENAULT, CHARLES JEAN, born at 
Paris in 1685, was the son of a fermier général. 
He showed at an early age a taste for literature, 
and wrote several poems. Being made intendant- 
general of the queen’s household, he became a 


land. Here he pursued his observations and re- 
searches till his death, which took place suddenly, 
November 23, 1844. 

HENDRED, EAST. [Berxsurre.] 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES. [Oxrorpsutre.] 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. [WarwicksutRre. | 

HENNA. [Lawsonta.] 

HENNEBON, ([Morsrway.] 

HENRI I. of France, son of King Robert, 
succeeded his father in July 1031, being then 
about twenty-seven years of age. Henri’s younger 
brother Robert, supported by his mother and the 
counts of Champagne and Flanders, contended 
with him for the throne; but peace was made by 
Henri giving to Robert the duchy of Burgundy. 
Henri married, in 1044, Anna, daughter of 
Jaroslav, duke of Russia, by whom he had 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Philip, was 


great favourite. He was also appointed president ,crowned at Rheims in 1059, at seven years of 


of the Court of Enquétes. In 1723 he was made 
a member of the French Academy. At the age 
of fifty he withdrew from the fashionable world, 
and gave himself up entirely to study and devo- 
tion; but his devotion was free from moroseness 
or superstition. He died at Parisin1770. The 
work for which Henault is best known is his 
‘ Abrégé Chronologique de I’ Histoire de France,’ 


‘age, by order of his father, who died in the fol- 
lowing year, leaving Philip I. under the guardian- 
ship of Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 

HENRI II., born in 1518, succeeded his 
father Francis I. in 1547. In 1550 he concluded 
the war which was then pending with England, 
which gave up to him Boulogne for the sum of 
400,000 crowns. In 1552 Henri assisted Mau- 


which is a very good model of works of that kind. | rice, elector of Saxony, and Albert, marquis of 
He wrote also ‘ Histoire Critique de l’Etablisse-| Brandenburg, who had united for the defence of 
ment des Frangois dans les Gaules,’ and several | the religious and civil liberties of Germany against 
dramatic works collected under the title of ‘ Piéces | Charles V. 
de Théatre, 1 vol. 8vo., 1770. After the abdication of Charles V. the war 
HENBANE. [Hyoscyamvs.] continued between Philip II. and Henri, whose 
HENDERSON, THOMAS, was the son of a| troops, under the command of the Constable 
respectable tradesman at Dundee, where he was} Montmorency, were defeated by the Spaniards at 
born, December 28, 1798. After an education | the battle of St. Quentin in 1557. The French arms 
such as his native town could afford, he was ap-| were likewise unsuccessful on the side of Italy, 
prenticed to @ writer (or attorney) for six years. | where the Dukeof Alba commanded the Spaniards. 
At the end of this term he was sent to Edinburgh, | The war ended in 1559, by the peace of CAteau 
at the age of twenty-one, to complete his legal in-| Cambresis, by which Calais, which had been taken 
struction, He waa then successively secretary to| the year before by the Duke of Guise, remained 
the celebrated Judge John Clerk of Eldin, the|in the hands of the French. At the same time a 
Earl of Lauderdale, and the Lord-advocate Jeffrey ;| double marriage was concluded between Elizabeth, 
and in these employments he continued till 1831. | Henri’s daughter, and Philip II, of Spain; and 
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between Margaret, Henri’s sister, and the Duke 
of Savoy. The festivals given on this occasion 
had a tragical end. Henri was accidentally 
wounded at a tournament by the Count of Mont- 
gomery, with the shaft of his broken spear, which 
struck the king on the right eye. Henry died 
shortly after, July 10, 1559. 

HENRI IIL, born at Fontainebleau, in 1551, 
was the third son of Henry II. In 1573 he was 
elected king of Poland and the successor of Sigis- 
mund Augustus. Henri was crowned at Cracow; 
but a few months after, upon hearing of the death 
of his brother Charles IX., he quitted Poland and 
returned to France, where he assumed the title of 
Henri III, His reign was a reign of unworthy 
favourites. When Paris revolted in favour of the 
Guises, Henri had recourse to assassination, and 
caused the Duke of Guise and his brother the 
cardinal to be murdered. Most of the towns of 
France rebelled; the parliament of Paris insti- 
tuted his trial; and the Pope excommunicated 
him. In this emergency his generous enemy, 
Henri of Navarre, joined him with his army, re- 
pulsed the Duke of Mayenne, the leader of the | 
League, and the two kings laid siege to Paris. | 
During this siege a fanatical Dominican monk, 
named Jacques Clément, excited by the declama- | 
tions of the Ligueurs, assassinated Henri III. at 
St. Cloud Aug. 2,1589. He left no issue, and 
in him terminated the dynasty of Valois, which | 
had reigned in France since the accession of Philip 
VI. in 1328, 

HENRI IV., king of France and of Navarre, 
was born at Pau in the Béarn, the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1553. His. father, Antoine de Bourbon, 
married Jeanne d’ Albret, only daughter and 
heiress of Henri d’ Albret, king of Navarre, after 
whose death, in 1535, Antoine became king of| 
Navarre in right of his wife. In 1569 Henri. 


‘nearly a third of Normandy. When Robert and 
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La Charité Chrétienne for invalid officers and 
soldiers; he added to the collection in the royal 
library, and encouraged and rewarded men of 
learning. s 

By the Edict of Nantes, promulgated in 1598, 
Henri gave what he thought a full redress of the 
grievances under which his Protestant subjects 
laboured ; and such it would have proved, had not 
the king’s intentions been frustrated in great 
measure by the intolerance of parliaments and 
courts of justice. He was assassinated by Ra- 
vaillac, May 14, 1610, and was succeeded by his 
son Louis XIII., under the guardianship of Mary 
de’ Medici. 

HENRICHEMENT. ([Cuer.] 

HENRY L., king of England, surnamed Beau- 
clerc, was the fourth and youngest son of William 
the Conqueror, and was born in 1068 at Selby in 
Yorkshire. The eldest son Robert was not 
favoured by his father, and succeeded him in the 
dukedom of Normandy, while the Conqueror, at 
his death, in 1087, expressed his wish that his 
third son William should be his successor in Eng- 
land, and only left Henryalegacy of 50002. ofsilver. 
With 3000/. of this however Henry soon after ob- 
tained, from the facility of his brother Robert, the 
whole of the district of Cotentin, comprehending 


William, after having been at war in Normandy, 
made peace, they turned their united arms against 
Henry, who was compelled to evacuate even his 
last stronghold, the fortress built on the, lofty 
rock of St. Michael, after which he wandered 
about for some two years in a state of nearly 
complete destitution. At length, on the invita- 
tion of the inhabitants of the town of Domfront, 
he assumed the government of that place; and 
it would appear that from this point of support 
he gradually raised himself to the repossession 


was acknowledged at La Rochelle as the leader of of nearly all the territory that he had lost. 
the Calvinists. After the peace of 1570 he was in- He also became reconciled to William, and was 
vited to the French court, and two years after h¢)in England and in the New Forest with that 
married Margaret, sister of Charles IX. By the king when he came by his death (2nd August, 
death of his mother, June 1572, he became king/ 1100). He was crowned on August 3, in West- 
of Navarre, At the massacre of the St. Barthé-| minster Abbey. The next day he published a 
lemi, which followed close upon his marriage, charter confirming the rights and liberties both of 
Henri’s life was spared on condition of his be- the church and of the nation, and promising the 
coming a Roman Catholic; but in 1576 he put restoration of the laws of the Confessor, with only 
himself again at the head of the Calvinists, and such alterations as had been made in them by his 
began a series of hazardous and hard-fought cam-| father. Henry from the first put forward his 
paigns. Henri III., before he expired, named English birth as one of his chief claims to accept- 
the King of Navarre as his successor. Henri ance with his subjects; and he hastened to 
however was opposed, and was obliged to raise | strengthen this title by his marriage with Maud, 
the siege of the capital. or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
At last, in 1593, Henri began ‘negotiations and niece of Edgar Atheling. 


with several of the leaders of the League, and was 
induced to make a public profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith at St. Denis, on the 25th of July of 
that year. In March 1594, Paris opened its, 
gates to him, and Rouen and other cities followed 
the example. The peace of Vervins, concluded in 
1598, put an end to the interference of Spain in 
the affairs of France. 

The king applied himself to reform the admi- | 
nistration of justice, to restore order in the fi- 
nances, and to promote industry and commerce. | 
He embellished Paris, 


mandy, with the proviso that, if either died with- 


and founded the hospital of 


The history of the reign opens with the contest 
between Henry and his elder brother Robert 
for the crown, which resulted in an agreement that 
Henry should retain England, and Robert Nor- 


out legitimate issue, the survivor should be heir. 

Henry however found excuses for breaking the 
agreement, and levied war upon his brother, the 
result of which was the utter ruin of Robert and 
his cause. He himself was taken prisoner, with 
400 of his knights, and condemned by his brother! 
to confinement for life. According to Matthe 
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Paris, an unsuccessful attempt which he soon after 
made to effect his escape was diabolically punished, 
by the extinction of his sight; and in this state 
the prince survived for twenty-eight years, dying 
in Cardiff Castle, at the age of eighty, in February 
1135, not quite twelve months before the death 
of Henry. Henry was, without opposition, ac- 
‘knowledged their duke by the Norman barons. 

The next six or seven years passed without any 
events of much moment. In 1113 however Henry 
was attacked in Normandy by Louis VI. of France, 
and Fulk, earl of Anjou, in support of the interests 
of William, styled Fitz-Robert, the son of Duke 
Robert. The war lasted about two years, and 
was on the whole adverse to Henry, It was fol- 
lowed by other contests which were not finally 
settled until 1120. 

Immediately after the peace Henry’s brightest 
hopes were dissipated by the frightful calamity of 
the loss, on the 25th of November, of the ship in 
which his son, who had been affianced to Matilda, 
daughter to the Karl of Anjou, had embarked at 
Barfleur for England; with the exception of one 
individual, a butcher of Rouen, all on board 

ished, to the number of, nearly 300 persons. 
oy is said never to have been known to smile 
after this event. Two years before this he had lost 
his consort ; and a daughter, Matilda, married in 
1114 to the Emperor Henry V., was now his only 
legitimate progeny. In the hope of male offspring, 
he (February 2, 1121) espoused the young and 
beautiful Adelais, or Alice, daughter of Geoffrey, 
duke of Louvaine. 

When four or five years of his second marriage 

had passed without producing any issue, Henry 
determined upon securing the succession to his 
dominions for his daughter, who had become a 
widow in 1125. On Christmas Day, 1126, she 
Was unanimously declared his heir, in a great 
council of the lords spiritual and temporal assembled 
at Windsor Castle. ‘The following year she was 
married to Geoffrey, surnamed Plantagenet, the 
son of Fulk, earl of Anjou, to whom, although 
only a boy of sixteen, his father had resigned 
that earldom on his departure for the Holy Land, 
where he was a few years afterwards elected king 
#f Jerusalem. It was not however till March 
{133 that Henry’s longings were gratified by the 
yirth of Matilda’s first child, Henry, styled Fitz- 
Gmpress, afterwards Henry II. Henry I. died 
it Rouen on Ist December, 1135. He had com- 
eted the 67th year of his age and the 35th of 
iis reign. 
HENRY II., surnamed Fitz-Empress, was the 
Idest son of Geoffrey Plantagenet (so named from 
sprig of broom—in Latin, planta genista—in 
Trench, plante genét—which he used to wear in 
is cap), earl of Anjou, and Matilda. [Hnnry I.] 
fe was born at Le Mans, in March 1133. In 
te struggle between Stephen and Matilda for the 
inglish crown [Stepney], Matilda’s husband, 
‘eoftrey, had, by the year 1141, reduced nearly 
i¢ whole of Normandy, and his son Henry was, 
(1150, formally invested with that dukedom by 
ouis VII. of France, the portion of the country 
illed the Vexin being ceded to Louis as the price 
‘his consent to such arrangement, By the death 
Vou. Vit. 
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‘of his father, 10th September, 1151, Henry be- 


came earl of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. On 
Whitsunday of the year following, within six 
weeks after she had been divorced from her first 
husband, King Louis of France, he married Elea- 
nor, in her own right countess of Poitou and 
duchess of Guienne or Aquitaine, an alliance 
which made him master of all the western coast 
of France, with the exception only of Brittany, 
from the Somme to the Pyrenees. Soon after 
this, Henry sailed for England at the head of a 
small but well-appointed force. He and Stephen 
came in sight of each other at Wallingford, and in 
an interview which. they had there, standing on 
opposite sides of the Thames, agreed to a truce. 
The death of Eustace, Stephen’s eldest son, hay- 
ing removed the chief obstacle to a permanent 
arrangement between the two competitors, the 
death of Stephen, Oct. 25, 1154, made Henry 
king of England without opposition. 

His first proceedings were strikingly indicative 
of the system of combined energy and policy 
which continued to characterise his government. 
He dismissed the foreign troops which Stephen 
had brought into the kingdom, razed to the 
ground nearly all the numerous castles that had 
been erected throughout the country by the ba- 
rons in the preceding twenty years of anarchy, 
and resumed with remorseless determination all 
the lands that had been alienated from the crown 
since the death of Henry I., the grants only ex- 
cepted that had been made to the church and to 
William, the second son of Stephen. 

His presence was now called for across’ the seas 
by the attempt of his younger brother Geoffrey to 
wrest from him his paternal inheritance of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine. After a very short contest 
Geoffrey was forced to give up his claim in ex- 
change for a pension, but he died about a year 
afterwards, in 1158. Partly by force, partly by 
management, Henry succeeded in acquiring posses- 
sion of the whole of Brittany, the only portion of 
territory that was wanting to complete his 
sovereignty over all the western coast of France. 
Henry had already recovered from the young Mal- 
colm IV. of Scotland the northern counties which 
had been taken possession of by his predecessor 
David I., and had driven back the Welsh from 
those parts of the English territory which they 
had seized during the reign of Stephen. His next 
attempt was upon the earldom of Toulouse, which 
he claimed in right of his wife Eleanor, whose 
grandfather William, duke of Aquitaine, had 
married Philippa, the only child of William, fourth 
earl of Toulouse. He was here opposed both by 
Raymond de St. Gilles, the descendant of a bro- 
ther of Karl William, and by Louis, king of 
France. The contest which ensued was sus- 
pended by a peace in May 1160, by which Henry 
was allowed to retain a few places he had con- 
quered in Toulouse; and, although the war soon 
broke out anew, it was after a few months put an 
end to by a second peace, concluded in 1162 by 
the mediation of Pope Alexander III, 

The history of the reign of Henry II. for the 
next eight years is principally that of his contest 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. [Buexer.) 

E 
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Meanwhile two formidable insurrections of the 
Welsh in 1163 and 1165 had been repressed. In 
1166 a revolt of the people of Brittany against 
their duke, Conan, afforded Henry ‘a pretext for 
assuming to himself the direct administration of 
affairs in the name of his son Geoffrey and Conan’s 
daughter Constantia, between whom, young as 
they both still were, the marriage ceremony was 
now solemnised for the sdke of this arrangement. 
On the 10th of September, 1167, Henry’s mother, 
the ex-empress Matilda, died at Rouen. Some 
further hostilities‘in which he now became in- 
volyed with the French king were, before pro- 
ducing any important result, terminated by a 
new peace concluded at Montmirail, 6th Jan. 
1169. By this treaty it was arranged that Henry, 
the king of England’s eldest son, should do ho- 
mage to Louis for the earldoms of Anjou and 
Maine, and that his second son Richard should in 
like manner hold the duchy of Aquitaine of the 
French king, and espouse Adelais, or Alice, the 
youngest daughter of Louis. But the greatest 
event which divided the manifold activity of King 
Henry with the affairs of Becket was the conquest 
of Ireland, which was begun in 1169 by a body 
of private adventurers, headed by Richard de 
Clare, earl of Pembroke, the celebrated Strong- 
bow, atid completed by Henry in person, who 
crossed over from Milford to Waterford with a 
powerful armament, 18th October, 1171, and a 
protracted struggle ensued between the people and 
their invaders; but the acquisition of Ireland was 
finally sealed by a formal treaty concluded in 
1175 with Roderick O’Connor, considered the head 
king of the country, in which he consented to 
become Henry’s liegeman, and to pay an annual 
tribute. , 

Much of the remaining portion of Henry’s life 
and reign presents an involved and deplorable 
scene of family discord and contention. His 
eldest son Henry had been, as heir apparent, 
crowned in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, 15th 
of June, 1170. On this account, at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of King Louis, the prince advanced 
the pretension that he had become entitled actu- 
ally to share the royal power with his father, and 
he demanded that Henry should resign to him 
either England or Normandy. His refusal was 
speedily followed (in March 1173) by the flight 
first of the prince, and then of his younger brothers 
Richard and Geoffrey, to the French court. About 
the same time Queen Eleanor also left her husband 
to associate herself openly with the rebellion of 
her sons, of which she had in fact been the prime 
mover. She was also making her way for the 
French court when she was caught dressed in 
man’s clothes and brought back to Henry, during 
the rest of whose life she remained in confine- 
ment. The cause of young Henry was supported 
not only by Louis, but also by William of Scot- 
land, and by some of the most powerful both of 
the Norman and the English barons. The war con- 
tinued for about two years, during which the most 
important event that happened was the capture 
of King William of Scotland at Alnwick Castle, 
12th July, 1174. Soon after this, Henry, who 
had throughout decidedly the best of the contest, 
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assented to the petition of his sons for a peace. 
In December 1174, a treaty with Scotland had 
been signed, by which the Scots agreed to make 
acknowledgment of the feudal dependence of their 
crown on that of England, in return for the libera- 
tion of king William. In 1183 another outbreak 
of the fierce and turbulent spirit of the princes led 
the way to a new succession of family wars. After 
deserting his father and his youngest brother al- 
ternately about half a dozen times, Prince Henry 
was suddenly taken ill, and died at Chateau-Mar- 
tel, 11th June, 1183, in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age; and Geoffrey was, in August 1186, 
thrown from his horse at a tournament, and so 
severely injured that he died in a few days after. 
Richard, after unsuccessfully attempting to excite 
a new revolt in Aquitaine, was compelled to throw 
himself upon his father’s clemency. A project of 
a new crusade, at the call of Pope Clement IIL., 
in the beginning of 1188, for a moment united 
Henry and Philip, the new king of France. The 
impetuous Richard actually took the cross; but 
before the end of the same year the unhappy 
father saw his son again bearing arms against him 
in alliance with the French king. The pretext on 
the part of Philip and of Richard for this new 
war was Henry’s refusal to deliver up the princess 
Alice, the sister of the former, and the affianced 
bride of the latter, whose person as well as part 
of her dowry he had for many years had in his 
possession. Henry’s spirit seems to have given 
way at last, and he sued for peace, which was 
granted on terms very humiliating to the king. 
Henry was stretched on a sick-bed when th 
treaty was read to him; but, when he found in th 
list of those that had deserted him to join Richard 
his youngest and favourite son John, the discover 
appears to have broken his heart; he turned him 
self to the wall, saying that all his interest in th 
world was over. He was soon after removed 
Chinon, on the Loire; and there, after a few day: 
more of suffering, he died, 6th July, 1189, in th 
fifty-seventh year of his age and thirty-fifth of hi 
reign. He was buried in the choir of the abbe 
of Fontevraud. 

The government of England during this rei 
was still nearly as despotic in principle as in ‘thi 
days of the Conqueror and his sons, but the mo 
advanced social condition of the country and t 
firmer establishment of the new dynasty combin 
with the temper of the king to render it mu 
less oppressive in practice. 

HENRY IIL., surnamed of Winchester, 
the eldest son of King John by his queen, Isabel 
of Angouléme, and was born 1st October, 120 
His father having died 18th October, 1216, t 
boy was, chiefly through the influence of the B 
of Pembroke, acknowledged heir to the thro 
and on the 28th was crowned in the abbey-chu 
of St. Peter, at Gloucester, by the papal lega 
Gualo. His reign is reckoned from that day. 

On the 11th November following, Pembro 
was appointed protector or governor of the ki 
and kingdom, After his death the administrati 
fell into the hands of Hubert de Burgh. In 12 
Henry had been declared of age to exercise 
least certain of the functions of government ; 
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> power, 


enemies. 


part of the year 1232. 


bishop now became chief minister. 


vence, 


private resentment of Henry’s mother, Isabella, 
who, after the death of John, had returned, and 
had been remarried to Hugh, count of La Marche. 
Henry sailed for the continent ; but, after being 
beaten by Louis in a succession of actions, he was 
glad to get home again, with the loss of army, 
money, baggage, and everything. A new truce 
for five years was then agreed to between the two 
countries. 

The contest with the crown ended for the present 
in an attempt on the part of Henry to govern by 
the prerogative. The exorbitant extent to which 
Henry carried his exactions raised a spirit of re- 
istance, which broke out into open revolt. What 
is called by most of the old chroniclers ‘the mad 
liament’ assembled at Oxford, June 11, 1258, 
d placed the whole authority of the state in the 
ands of a committee of government, consisting of 
welve persons appointed by the barons and as 
nany by the king. The leader of the barons on 
shis occasion was the famous Simon de Montfort, 
ho was a Frenchman by birth, but who, in right 

his mother, had succeeded to the English earl- 
om of Leicester, and had married Eleanor, 
ountess-dowager of Pembroke, a sister of King 

enry. He and his friends soon contrived to 
aonopolise the whole power of the committee. The 
‘marrels of the adverse factions enabled Henry, in 

é beginning of 1261, to throw off their authority, 
nd, although the parliamentary party was on this 
eeasion joined by Prince Edward, it was for the 
esent effectually put down, De Montfort himself 
ing obliged to take refuge in France, After a 


we, and on May 14, 1264, the forces of the 


alists, commanded by the king in person, and 
y his son Edward, met at Lewes in Sussex, 


enry and his son being taken prisoners. 
dward contrived to make his escape from Dover 


his feeble character was already become sufficiently 
apparent, and this formality gave him no real 
De Burgh conducted the government 
with ability and success, though in a spirit of 
severity which could not fail to make him many 
A growing opposition to De Burgh was 
at length headed by Richard, earl of Cornwall, the 
King’s brother, and the consequence was the 
sudden expulsion of that minister from all his 
offices, and his consignment to prison, with the 
loss of all his honours and estates, in the latter 
Des Roches, the bishop 
of Winchester, who had retired from the country, 
returned, and was now placed at the head of 
affairs; but a confederacy of the laity and the 
clergy, with Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
at its head, compelled his dismissal. The arch- 
In 1236 
Henry, being now in his 30th year, married 
Eleanor, the daughter of Raymond, count of Pro- 
In the midst of contests between the 
crown and the nobility, whose meetings for 
deliberation on national affairs were now com- 
monly called parliaments, a renewal of active hos- 
tilities with France was brought about through a 


tmporary restoration of De Montfort to power, | 
@ soon find the contending parties in open war- 


ons, led by De Montfort, and those of the | 


here the former gained a complete victory, both 
Prince | 
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Castle, and to join the Earl of Gloucester, who had 
now deserted the interest of De Montfort, at Lud- 
low, in Shropshire. On the 4th of August the 
two parties again encountered at Evesham; and 
the result was the defeat of the baronial forces 
with immense slaughter, De Montfort himself and 
his son Henry being both in the number of the 
slain. A final arrangement with the De Montfogi 
party was at last effected in a parliament which 
met at Marlborough on the 18th of November, 
1267. Henry’s son Edward set out for the Holy 
Land in July 1270, from which he had not re- 
turned when Henry died at Westminster, Nov. 
16, 1272, in the 67th year of his age and the 57th 
of his reign. 

The reign of Henry III. is memorable ag 
affording us the first distinct example of a par- 
liament constituted, as at present, of representa- 
tives. Our statute law also begins with this reign. 

HENRY IV., surnamed Bolingbroke, was the 
eldest son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth son of Edward III. His mother was 
the Lady Blanch, younger daughter and eventually 
heiress of Henry Plantagenet, duke of Lancaster, 
who was grandson of Edmund, second son of 
King Henry III. He was born at Bolingbroke 
in Lincolnshire in 1366. In 1397 he was created 
Duke of Hereford, having married.Mary, daughter 
and coheir of Humphrey de Bohun, the last earl 
of Hereford. 

The first occasion on which he appears in 
English history is as one of the lords associated 
with Thomas, duke of Gloucester, the uncle of 
Richard IT., in the insurrection of 13887 ; and ten 
years after we find him accusing the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was also concerned in the rebellion, of 
having spoken disrespectfully of the king, by ex- 
pressing his opinion that, although Richard had 
received them into his favour, he still cherished a 
determination of revenge. It was determined that 
the charge should be brought before a high court 
of chivalry. That court assembled at Windsor on 
the 29th of April, 1398, and awarded that wager 
of battle should be joined between the two dukes 
at Coventry on the 16th of September. When 
the day arrived, and the combatants were on the 
point of advancing to the encounter, the king, who 
presided, suddenly threw down his warder, and 
so arrested both where they stood. Norfolk was 
ordered to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and was banished from England for life ; Hereford 
was also sentenced to quit the kingdom within 
four months, and to remain abroad for the next 
ten years, He retired to Paris, and while he was 
resident in that city his father, the Duke of Lan- 


caster, died, Feb. 3, 1899, on which Richard im- 


mediately seized his estates, on the pretence that 
the banishment of the son disqualified him from 
inheriting. Henry landed with a few attendants 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire on the 4th of July, 
while Richard was in Ireland, Henry carried 
everything before him, and, the deposition of 
Richard haying been pronounced by the parlia- 
ment, was on the 30th of September solemnly 
acknowledged as king by the estates of the realm 
assembled in Westminster Hall. 

The new settlement was first disturbed by a 
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plot to assassinate the new king, which however 
was detected in time. Military operations were 
then commenced on the side both of Wales and 
Scotland, in the former of which countries an in- 
surrection, headed by the famous Owen Glendwr, 
baffled all Henry's efforts during several successive 
campaigns to put down ; while two Scottish armies, 
pet marched across the borders pretending that 
ey came to restore King Richard, who it was 
said was still alive and resident at the northern 
court, were defeated, the first on the 22nd of 
June, 1402, at Nesbet Moor, the second on the 
14th of September in the same year, in the much 
more destructive fight of Homildon Hill. The 
victorious commander in this last affair was Harry 
Percy, the renowned Hotspur, eldest son of the 
Earl of Northumberland. That great house, 
conscious of its power and its services, now broke 
with the king of its own making, on his refusal to 
permit the ransoming of Henry Percy’s wife's bro- 
ther, Sir Edmund Mortimer, who had been taken 
prisoner by Glendwr. A most formidable re- 
bellion followed, but was annihilated, 21st July, 
1403, by the battle of Shrewsbury, in which Henry 
Percy was himself slain, Before the end of 1405 
Owen Glendwr was effectually put down, and a 
truce with Scotland had restored quiet in that 
quarter. It was in the time of this truce that on 
the 30th of March, 1405, an English cruiser cap- 
tured the ship in which James, the eldest son of 
King Robert of Scotland, was proceeding to 
France, on which Henry retained possession of 
the young prince, who, becoming king the follow- 
ing year by the death of his father, remained a 
prisoner in England till 1424. About the same 
time Henry detected a conspiracy against his life, 
one of the principal persons engaged in which was 
his cousin Edward, duke of York, whose estates 
were immediately forfeited to the crown ; and he 
quelled another insurrectionary attempt of the 
Percies, headed by Scroop, archbishop of York, 
who expiated his treason by a death on the 
scaffold. A third northern insurrection, the last 
effort of the crafty old Earl of Northumberland, 
who had some years before been deprived of his 
estates and outlawed, was put down 28th of 
February, 1408, at the battle of Bramham Moor, 
near Tadcaster, in which the earl himself fell. 
Meanwhile an irregular war with France had 
been carried on, but these transactions led to no 
important national results during this reign. 

In his latter years Henry, whose character, the 
more it became known, developed a harsher and 
more unamiable aspect, lost all the popular favour 
that had greeted his accession, He breathed his 
last on the 20th of March, 1418, in the 47th year 
of his age and the 14th of his reign. 

Of the laws made in this reign the most me- 
morable is the statute against the Lollards (the 
2 Henry IV., c. 15). 

HENRY V., surnamed of Monmouth, from the 
place of his birth, was the eldest son of King 
Henry IV., by his first wife, and was born in 
1388. He was educated at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, under the superintendence of his half-uncle, 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort, When his 
father was in exile in 1899, he and a son of the 
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late Duke of Gloucester were carried to Ireland 
and placed in custody in the castle of Trim, where 
they remained till the deposition of Richard. On 
his father’s accession he was created Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Guienne, Lancaster, and Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester. It is said that the renown 
and popularity the prince acquired by his military 
successes in Wales so inflamed the jealousy of his 
father as to occasion his recall from the army,and 
that after this he drew upon himself as much re- 
probation by his wild and dissipated life as he 
had gained fayour by his previous conduct. 

Henry V. was proclaimed king on the 21st of 
April, 1413, the day after his father’s death. He 
began his reign with several acts of a generous 
stamp—transferring the remains of Richard II. to 
Westminster Abbey ; releasing the young Earl of 
March from the captivity in which he had been 
held all the preceding reign; and recalling the 
son of Hotspur from his exile in Scotland to be 
reinstated in his hereditary lands and honours, 
He had been seated on the throne little more 
than a year when he entered upon the enterprise 
of the conquest of France, which forms nearly the 
whole history of his reign. The claim which he 
advanced to the French crown was the same that 
had been put forward in the preceding century by 
Edward III., to whose rights he seems to have 
regarded himself as the legitimate successor in 
virtue of his possession of the throne, although he 
was certainly not the heir of that king by lineal 
descent. Henry, having appointed his brother, 
the Duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom during 
his absence, set sail from Southampton, 13th 
August, 1415, with a force of 24,000 foot and 
about 6500 cavalry, in a fleet of from 1200 to 1400 
vessels, and on disembarking immediately pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the strong and well- 
garrisoned fortress of Harfleur. It capitulated 
after a siege of six weeks, in the course of which 
time however a dysentery that broke out in their 
camp made a frightful devastation among the 
English. 

On the 6th of October Henry set out on his 
march through Normandy, with a force which at 
the utmost could not have exceeded 9000 men, 
On the 24th he came in sight of a French army, 
commanded by the Constable of France and th 
dukes of Orléans and Bourbon, the strength o 
which has been variously estimated at fro 
50,000 to 150,000 men. The great battle o 
Agincourt was fought on the next day, in whic 
the English gained one of the most complete 
well as wonderful victories on record. Henr 
returned to France in August 1417, havin 
under his command a magnificent army of abou 
35,000 men, The result of this expedition w 
the treaty of ‘ Perpetual Peace,’ signed at Troy 
by which all Henry’s demands were agreed 
namely—the hand of Charles’s eldest daught 
the Princess Catherine; the present regency 
the kingdom ; and the succession to the throne 
France on the death of Charles. Henry soo 
after set out with his queen for England, and 
the 2nd February, 1421, entered London amid 
such pageants and popular rejoicings as that capi 
had never before witnessed. In the course of 
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same year Henry led another army into France to 
resist the aggressions of the Dauphin, where his 
arms met with their customary success. But the 
end of Henry’s triumphant career was now at 
hand. The Dauphin and the Constable Buchan 
having laid siege to the town of Cosne, Henry, 
though ill at the time, set out to relieve that place, 
but was unable to proceed farther than Corbeil, 
about 20 miles from Paris, when resigning the 
command to his brother the Duke of Bedford, he 
was carried back ina litter to the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, in the vicinity of the capital, and there, 
after an illness of about a month, he breathed his 
last, on the 31st of August, in the 34th year of 
his age, and the 10th of his reign. 

HENRY VIL., surnamed of Windsor, was born 
6th December, 1421, being the only issue of 
Henry V. by his queen the Princess Catherine of 
France. He was not quite nine months old when 
the death of his father left him king of England. 
The actual administration of affairs in England 
* was intrusted to the younger of his two uncles, 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, as substitute for | 
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‘of Anjou, Maine, and Bar. In return for the 
hand of his daughter, he demanded the restora- 
tion of his hereditary states of Maine and Anjou, 
which were in the possession of the English, and 
the proposal was at length assented to. The con- 
“nection seemed to be one thoroughly French in 
spirit, and it is no wonder that the Earl of Suf- 
folk, by whom it had been negotiated, became 
from this time the object of much general odium 
and suspicion. The first remarkable event that 
followed was the destruction of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, although he appears not to have 
openly opposed the marriage, was certainly the 
most formidable obstacle in the way of the com- 
| plete ascendancy of Suffolk and the queen. Hav- 
ing been arrested on a charge of high treason, 
llth February, 1447, he was on the seventeenth 
day thereafter found dead in his bed. His death 
was generally attributed to the agency of Suffolk, 
who now, raised to the dignity of duke, became, 
ostensibly as well as really, prime or rather sole 
“minister. 

Soon after hostilities were renewed in France, 
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the elder, John, duke of Bedford, who was ap- and,a numerous force having been poured by King 


pointed president of the council, but who re- 
mained in France, taking his late brother's place 
as regent of that kingdom. 

The history of the earlier and longer portion of 
this reign is the history of the gradual decay and 
final subversion of the English dominion in France. 
The death of Henry V. was followed in a few 
weeks (22nd October) by that of his father-in- 
Jaw, Charles VI. Immediately on this event the 
dauphin was acknowledged by his adherents as 


Charles VII.; and Henry VI. was also pro- | 


claimed in Paris, and wherever the English power 
prevailed, as king of France. The next events 
of importance that occurred were the two great 
victories of Crevant and Verneuil obtained by the 
English over the French and their Scottish allies, 
the former on the 31st of July, 1423, the latter 
on the 17th of August, 1424. 

The extraordinary succession of events that 
followed—the appearance of Joan of Arc on the 
scene; her arrival in the besieged city of Orleans 


| Charles into Normandy, town after town was 
speedily reduced ; Rouen, the capital, surrendered, 
Noy. 4, 1449; and the fall of Cherbourg, Aug. 12, 
1450, completed the loss of the duchy. Before this 
catastrophe the Duke of Suffolk, after having been 
banished from the kingdom, was seized as he was 
sailing across from Dover to Calais, and, being 
carried on board one of the king’s ships, was 
there detained for a few days, and at last had his 
head struck off by an executioner who came 
alongside in a boat from the shore, May 2, 1450. 
The murder of Suffolk was immediately followed 
by a popular insurrection. [Capx, Jony.] Be- 
fore the close of the following year the French, in 
addition to Normandy, had recovered all Guienne ; 
and, with the exception of Calais, not a foot of 
ground remained to England of all her recent 
‘continental possessions. 

The remainder of the history of the reign is 
| made up of the events that arose out of the con- 
test for the crown which eventually placed an- 


(29th April, 1429); the raising of the siege (8th | other family on the throne. [Epwarp IV.] The 
May) ; the defeat of the English at the battle of king sunk into a state of mind amounting to abso- 
Patay (18th June) ; the coronation of King Charles lute incapacity. By the beginning of the year 
at Rheims (15th July); the attack on Paris (12th | 1455 however he had recovered, and again took 


September) ; the capture of Joan at Compiegne 
(25th May, 1430); her trial and execution at 
Rouen (30th May, 143t)—all belong to the sin- 
gular story of the heroic maid. [Anc, Joan oF. | 


upon him the nominal administration of the go- 
'vernment, which during his malady had been 
‘committed to the Duke of York. In the contest 
that soon ensued, he was taken prisoner by the 


The young King of England, now im his ninth | Earl of Warwick at St. Alban’s, 23rd May, 1455, 
year, had in the meantime been brought to Rouen and towards the end of that year he was again 
(May, 1430) and was about a year and a half after-| declared to be in a state of incapacity. Again 
wards crowned at Paris (Dec. 17, 1431). In 1435) however in a few months Henry recovered his 
the Duke of Burgundy concluded a_ peace / health, and the government was conducted in his 
with Charles, and a few days after the great Duke | name till his second capture oy the young Karl of 
of Bedford died. This event gave the finishing March (afterwards Edward IV.) at Northampton, 
blow to the dominion of the English in. France./10th July, 1460. On this occasion the queen 
In April 1436, the English garrison in Patis was escaped with her son, and eventually made her 
compelled to capitulate. In 1444 a truce was | way to Scotland. The victory obtained by Mar- 
agreed upon, to last till Ist April, 1446 ; and in| garet over the Earl of Warwick at Barnet Heath, 
this interval a marriage was arranged between | 17th February, 1461, again liberated her hus- 
King Henry and Margaret, the beautiful daughter band; after which, and the issue of the battle of 
of Kené, king of Sicily and Jerusalem, and duke | Towton, 29th March, which established Edward 


~ 
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on the throne, he retired with the queen and back to Ragland Castle, and to have remained 
Prince Edward to Scotland. When Margaret there till his uncle, who had fled to France, re- 


again invaded England in 1462, Henry was | turned secretly, and found means to carry him off 
placed in the Castle of Hardlough in Merioneth- to his own castle of Pembroke, and to embark 
with him at Tenby, with the intention of pro- 


shire; and here he remained till the spring of | 
1464, when he was brought from Wales to join | ceeding to France. They were forced however 
a new insurrection of his adherents in the north by stress of weather to put into a port of Bre- 
of England, After the two final defeats of the tagne, and there they were detained by the 
Lancastrians at Hedgley Moor, 25th April, and at'| duke, Francis II., till after the accession of 


Hexham, 15th May, the deposed king lurked for 
more than a year in Lancashire and Westmor- 
land, till he was at last betrayed, and seized in 
Waddington Hall, in Yorkshire, in June 1465. 
He was immediately conducted to London, and 
consigned to the Tower, where he remained in 
close confinement, till the revolution of October 
1470 again restored him, for a few months, to 
both his liberty and his crown. He was carried 
from London to the battle of Barnet, fought 14th 


April, 1471, and there fell into the hands of 


Edward, who immediately remanded him to the 
Tower. The old man survived the final defeat 
of his adherents, and the murder of his son at 
Tewkesbury, 4th May; and a few days after an 
attempt which had nearly succeeded, was made 
by Thomas Nevil, called the Bastard of Falcon- 
berg, to break into his prison and carry him off 
by force. This probably determined Edward to 
take effectual means for the prevention of further 
disturbance. All that is further known is that 
on the 22nd of May, 1471, the dead body of 
Henry was exposed to publie view in St. Paul's. 
_It was generally believed however that he had 
been murdered by the king’s brother, the duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 

HENRY VII. was born at Pembroke Castle, 
21st January, 1456. His father was Edmund 
Tudor (or rather Tydor, pronounced Tuddor, that 
is, Theodore), surnamed of Hadham, who had 
been created earl of Richmond in 1452, being the 
son of Sir Owen Tudor and Queen Catherine, 
widow of Henry V. He was thus paternally de- 
scended both from the royal house of France, and 
also, it is said, from the ancient sovereigns of 
Wales. But it was his maternal extraction that 
gave Henry Tudor his political importance, His 


| Richard III. 

As soon as it came to be known that Edward 
_V. and his brother no longer existed, Morton, 
bishop of Ely, suggested to the heads of his party 
that the crown should be offered to Henry on 
condition of his engaging to espouse the princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., and since the 
death of her brothers the undoubted heiress of 
the rights of the house of York. The scheme 
received the assent of the leaders of the various 
interests confederated against Richard. A mes- 
Senger was despatched to Henry in Bretagne, 
September 24, 1483, and he was informed that 
the general rising in his favour would take place ~ 
‘on the 18th of October. Henry sailed from St. 
Malo with a fleet of forty sail; but a storm dis- 
|persed the ships as he crossed the Channel, and 
when he reached the English coast near Poole he 
deemed it prudent not to land. Meanwhile the 
hasty ill-combined revolt of Buckingham and his 
associates fell to pieces without the striking of 
a blow. Buckingham was taken and executed as 
a traitor, Henry himself returned to Bretagne. 
At length, on the Ist, of August, 1485, Henry 
sailed with another fleet from Harfleur, and on 
the 7th landed at Milford-Haven in Wales. The 
two rivals encountered at Bosworth in Leicester- 
| shire, on the 22nd, when Henry obtained a com- 
plete victory, which, with the death of Richard, 
who fell in the battle, at once placed the crown on 


his head, [Rrowarp III.) Henry’s marriage with 


Elizabeth was not solemnised till the 18th of 


January, 1486. 


It was not to be expected that a reign com- 
mencing in such circumstances should be undis- 
turbed by insurrectionary attempts. The first 


that occurred was headed by Francis, viscount 


mother ‘was Margaret, the only child of ‘John Lovel, in April 1486, which was speedily and 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, whose father of the effectually put down. Before the end of the same 
same name was the eldest of the sons of John of year however a new and more formidable commo- 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, the root of the Lan-| tion was excited by the imposture of the boy 
castrian house, by his third wife, Catherine Swyn- 


ford. 

Edmund Tudor died in 1456, the same year in 
which his son Henry was born. Throughout the 
stormy period that followed, the child found a 
protector in his uncle Jasper Tudor, earl of Pem- 


Lambert Simnel, the son of a joiner at Oxford, 
who was put forward as Edward Plantagenet, 
earl of Warwick, the son and heir of the late 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Richard III. The 
brief royalty of Simnel however was terminated, 
June 16th, 1487, by the defeat of his adherents 


broke, till, on the accession of Edward IV, in| inthe battle of Stoke. This imposture was fol- 
1461, the earl was attainted, and obliged to fly| lowed after some years by the appearance of the 
the country. Henry appears to have been then} more celebrated pretender Perkin Warbeck, who 
consigned by the new king to the charge of Sir| was asserted by his adherents to be Richard, duke 
William Herbert, Baron Herbert (afterwards| of York, the younger brother of Edward V., and 
created earl of Pembroke), and to have been| generally supposed to have been mutdered along 
carried by that nobleman to his residence of }with him in the Tower. Warbeck arrived in 
Ragland Castle in Monmouthshire, He is said| Ireland from Lisbon in the beginning of May 
however to have been brought to court on the| 1492, and was afterwards acknowledged as duke 
restoration of Henry VI. in 1470. After the} of York, or rather as Richard, king of England, 
battle of Tewkesbury he seems to have been sent! not only by the Duchess of Burgundy, but by the 
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governments both of France and Scotland. This 
affair occupied Henry for the next five or six 
years ; for it wasnot till the end of 1497 that the 
adventurer was finally put down, Another pre- 
tended Earl of Warwick next arose, one Ralph 
Walford, or Wilford, the son of a shoemaker, 
whose attempt however was immediately nipped 
in the bud by his apprehension and execution, in 
March 1499. The same year in which Wulford 
was put to death witnessed the executions of both 
Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Warwick. From 
this time Henry’s reign was one of complete in- 
ternal tranquillity, of which he chiefly took ad- 
vantage to augment his revenue and his hoarded 
treasures. 

Henry was early in his reign involved in the 
politics of the Continent by the quarrel which 
arose between Francis, duke of Bretagne, and 
Charles VIII. of France, each of whom applied | 
to him for his assistance. This quarrel, by the) 
death of Francis, became a contest for the possession | 
of Bretagne by France. Charles eventually com- 
pelled the Duchess of Bretagne to marry him, after | 
she had been affianced to Maximilian, the king 
of the Romans; and the duchy was thus fnally 
annexed to the French crown. ‘he indignation 
in England at this result forced Henry to conduct 
an army to France in person, in the beginning of 
October 1492; but he had already secretly 
arrange¢ a peace with Charles, and before there 
was any fighting the treaty was published in the 
beginning of November. By this treaty, called 
the treaty of Estaples, Charles bound himself to | 
pay Henry the sum of 149,000/. sterling, in half- | 
yearly instalments of 25,000 francs. 

By successive truces with James III. and 
James 1V., the peace with Scotland was pre- 
served till 1495. After Warbeck’s final discom- 
fiture however in 1497, a new truce was concluded 
between the two countries ; and this led in 1502 
to a treaty of perpetual peace, cemented by the 
marriage of James with Henry’s eldest daughter, 
the Princess Margaret, 

Nearly two years before this, namely, Nov. 14, 
1501, a marriage had been solemnised between 
Henry’s eldest son Arthur, prince of Wales, and | 
Catherine, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand, king 
of Castile. Arthur however, who was a prince of 
the highest promise, died within six months after 
this time ; and then it was arranged that Cathe- 
rine should be married to his surviving brother 
Henry. The marriage of Catherine and Arthur 
proved still more momentous in its consequences 
than that of Margaret and James. 

The Queen Elizabeth died Feb. 11,1503, a few 
days after giving birth to a daughter ; the death 
of Henry took place at Richmond, April 22, 
1509, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, and 
the 53rd of his age. 

HENRY VIIL., the second son of Henry VII., 
was born at Greenwich, 28th June, 1491. On 
the 1st of November following he was created | 
duke of York, and in 1494 his father conferred | 
upon him the honorary title of lord-lieutenant of | 
Ireland, sir Edward Poynings being appointed 
his deputy, It is stated that Henry was at first 
destined to the archbishopric of Canterbury ; | 
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‘that prudent king his father, observes Lord 
Herbert (in the History of his Life and Reign), 
‘ choosing this as the most cheap and glorious way 
for disposing of a younger son. He received 
accordingly a learned education. 

Very soon after Arthur's death the singular 
project was started of marrying Henry to his 
brother's widow. The proposition appears to 
have originally come from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who were anxious to retain the connection with 
England; and to have been assented to by King 
Henry in great part from his wish to avoid the 
repayment of the dower of the princess. The 
final agreement between the two kings was signed 
23rd June, 1508. 

Henry became king 22nd April, 1509, being 
then in his 19th year. One of the earliest pro- 
ceedings of the new reign was the trial and 
punishment of his father’s ministers, Dudley and 
Empson. They were indicted for a conspiracy 
to take possession of London with an armed force 
during the last illness of the late king, and were 
beheaded together, on Tower Hill, 17th August, 
1510. 

Henry had not been long upon the throne when 
he was induced to join what was called the Holy 
League, formed against France by the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of Spain. In 1513 Henry 
passed over to France with an army, and, having 
been joined by the Emperor Maximilian, defeated 
the French, 4th August, at Guinegaste, in what 
was called the battle of the Spurs, from the unusual 
energy the beaten party are said to have shown 
in riding off the ground, and took the two towns 
of Terouenne and Tournay. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember also the Scottish king James IV., who as 
the ally of France had invaded England, was 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey in the great battle 
of Flodden Field, he himself with many of his prin- 
cipal nobility being left dead on the field, This 
war with France however was ended the follow- 
ing year by a treaty, the principal condition of 
which was, that Louis XII., who had just lost 
his queen, should wed Henry’s sister, the Princess 
Mary. The marriage between Louis, who was in 
his fifty-third, and the English princess, as yet 
only in her sixteenth year, was solemnised 9th 
October, 1514; but Louis died within three 
months, and scarcely was she again her own mis- 
tress when his young widow gave her hand to 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, an alliance out 
of which afterwards sprung a claim to the crown. 
[Grer, Lapy JANe.] 

A rivalry broke out between Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, secretary and lord privy 
seal, and Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey (after- 
wards duke of Norfolk), who held the office of 
lord treasurer, This led to the introduction at 
court of Thomas Wolsey, who, being then dean of 
Lincoln, was brought forward by Fox to counter- 
act the growing ascendancy of Surrey, and who 
speedily made good for himself a place in the 
royal favour that reduced all the rest of the king’s 
ministers to insignificance, and left in his hands 
for a long course of years nearly the whole power 
of the state. [Wotsry, CARDINAL] For ashort 
time Henry remained at peace, both with the Em- 
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peror Charles V., who had succeeded to the Spanish 
throne, and Francis; the former of whom paid 
him a visit at Dover in the end of May 1520; 
and with the latter of whom he had a few days 
after a seemingly most amicable interview, cele- 
brated under the name of the ‘ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold.’ But before the close of the following 
year Henry joined in the league with the Emperor 
and the Pope; and in March 1522 declared war 
against France. In the summer of the same year 
the Emperor flattered him by paying him a visit 
at London ; his vanity having also been a short 
time before gratified by the title of ‘ Defender of 
the Faith’ bestowed upon him by Pope Leo X. 
for a Latin treatise which he had published 
‘On the Seven Sacraments,’ in confutation of 
Luther. Henry continued to attach himself to the 
interest of the Emperor, until the disappoint- 
ment, for the second time, of Wolsey’s hope of 
being made pope through the influence of Charles, 
is supposed to have determined that minister upon 
a change of politics, Before the memorable defeat 
and capture of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 
24th February, 1525, the English king had made 
every preparation to break with the Emperor. In 
August he concluded a treaty of peace and alliance 
with France, and after the release of Francis, in 
March 1526, Henry was declared protector of 
the league styled ‘ Most Clement and Most Holy,’ 
which was formed under the auspices of the Pope 
for the renewal of the war against Charles. 
Before this date two domestic occurrences took 
place that especially deserve to be noted. The 
first of these was the execution, in 1513, imme- 
diately before Henry proceeded on his expedition 
to France, of Edmund de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
whose mother was Elizabeth Plantagenet, sister of 
Edward IV. He was now put to death without 
any form of trial or other legal proceeding, his 
crime, there can be no doubt, being merely his 
connection with the House of York. In 1521 
Kdward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, son of the 
duke beheaded by Richard III., was apprehend- 
ed on some information which was furnished 
to Wolsey by a discarded servant, and, being 
brought to trial, was found guilty, and executed as 
a traitor, The acts with which he was charged 
did not according to law amount to treason, even 
if they had been proved; but the duke is said by 
certain indiscretions of speech and demeanour to 
have wounded the pride of the all-powerful minis- 
ter. In 1527 Henry cast his eyes upon Ann 
Boleyn, and appears to have very soon formed the 
design of ridding himself of Catherine. [Boneyn, 
Aynu.| Anne was understood to be favourably 
disposed towards the new views on the subject 
of religion. Henry himself, though he had been 
till now resolutely opposed to the new opinions, 
was carried over by his passion towards the same 
side. The proceedings for the divorce were com- 
menced by an application to the court of Rome, 
in August 1527. For two years the affair Jin- 
gered on through a succession of legal proceedings, 
but without any decisive result, From the autumn 
of 1529 are to be dated both the fall of Wolsey | lord-lieutenant over the church, by the title of 
and the rise of Cranmer. (Cranmer, THOMAS. | vicar-general, which was held to invest him with 
The death of the great cardinal took place 29th | all the king’s authority over the spirituality. The 


November, 1530. In January following the first 
blow was struck at the church by an indictment 
being brought into the King’s Bench against all 
the clergy of the kingdom for supporting Wolsey 
in the exercise of his legatine powers without the 
royal licence, and it was in an act passed imme- 
diately after by the Convocation of the province 
of Canterbury, for grantmg to'the king a sum of 
money to exempt them from the penalties of their 
conviction on this indictment, that the first move- 
ment was made towards a revolt against the see of 
Rome, by the titles given to Henry of ‘ the one 
protector of the English church, its only and 
supreme lord, and, as far as might be by the law 
of Christ, its supreme head.’ Shortly after, the 
convocation declared the king’s marriage with 
Catherine to be contrary to the law of God. In 
August 1532, Cranmer was appointed to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. In the beginning 
of the year 1533 Henry was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn; and on the 23rd of May following 
Archbishop Cranmer pronounced the former mar- 
riage with Catherine void. In the meantime the 
parliament had passed an act forbidding all appeals 
to the see of Rome. Pope Clement VII. met 
this by annulling the sentence of Cranmer in the 
matter of the marriage; on which the separation 
from Rome become complete. Acts were passed 
by the parliament the next year declaring that the 
clergy should in future be assembled in convoca- 
tion only by the king’s writ, that no constitutions 
enacted by them should be of force without the 
king’s assent, and that no first-fruits, or Peter’s 
Pence, or money for dispensations, should be any 
longer paid to the Pope. [AnnatEs.] In the 
next session, the parliament, which reassembled 
in the end of this same year, passed acts declaring 
the king's highness to be supreme head of the 
Church of England, and to have authority to re- 
dress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the church. 
After this, various persons were executed for re- 
fusing to acknowledge the king’s supremacy ; 
among others, two illustrious victims, the learned 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and the admirable Sir 
Thomas More. [FisHer, Joun; Mong, THOMAS. | 
In 1535 began the dissolution of the monasteries, 
under the zealous superintendence of Cromwell 
(afterwards Earl of Essex), who was constituted 
for that purpose visitor-general of these establish- 
ments, 

Events now set in a new current, The month 
of May of this year witnessed the trial and execu- 
tion of Queen Anne—in less than six months 
after the death of her predecessor, Catherine of 
Aragon—and the marriage of the brutal king, the 
very next morning, to Jane Seymour, the new 
beauty, his passion for whom must be regarded as 
the true motive that had impelled him to the deed 
of blood. Queen Jane dying on the 14th of 
October, 1537, a few days after giving birth to a 
son, was succeeded by Anne, sister of the Duke of. 
Cleves, whom Henry married in January 1540, 
and put away in six months afterwards. 

In 1536 Cromwell was constituted a sort of 
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dissolution of the monasteries in this and the fol-| acquired additional violence. 


lowing year, as carried forward under the direction 
» of this energetic minister, produced a succession of 
popular insurrections in different parts of the 
kingdom, which were not put down without great 
destruction of life, both in the field and afterwards 
by the executioner. In 1538 all incumbents were 
ordered to set up in their churches copies of the 
newly published English translation of the Bible, | 
and to teach the people the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, in English ; 
the famous image of our Lady at Walsingham, 
and other similar objects of the popular veneration, 
were also under Cromwell’s order removed from 
their shrines and burnt. In 1539 the parliament, 


after enacting (by the 31 Henry VIII. c. 8) that. 


the proclamation of the king in council should 
henceforth have the same authority ag a statute, 
_ the famous act (the 31 Henry VIII. c. 14) 

nown by the name of the Six Articles, or the’ 
Bloody Statute. 
fous executions, proceeded from a new influence 
which had now gained an ascendancy over the 
fickle king, that of Gardiner, bishop of Winches- 
ter, the able leader of the party in church and 
state opposed to Cranmer and Cromwell. ([Gar- 
DINER, StepHEeN.| This new favourite was not 


Jong in effecting the ruin of the rival that was, 


Most in his way ; Cromwell, who had just been 


ereated Earl of Essex, and made lord chamberlain | 
of England, was, in the beginning of June 1540, | 


committed to the Tower on a charge of treason, 
and beheaded in a few weeks afterwards. 
- On the 8th of August this year Henry married 


his fifth wife, the Lady Catherine Howard, whom | 


he beheaded, 13th February, 1542. During this 
interval he also rid himself by the axe of the exe- 
eutioner of Margaret, countess dowager of Salis- 
bury, the daughter of the late Duke of Clarence, 
and the last of the York Plantagenets. Her real 
erime was that she was the mother of Cardinal 
Pole, who had offended the tyrant, and who was 
himself beyond his reach. 


In the latter part of the year 1542 war was 


declared by Henry against Scotland. The failure 
of his efforts to obtain possession of the govern- 


ment and of the young queen, Mary Stuart, led 


to a renewal of hostilities in the spring of 1544, 
when Scotland was invaded by a great army 


under the Earl of Hertford, which penetrated as 
far as Edinburgh, and burned that capital, with | 


many other towns and villages. In the preceding 


year also Henry had concluded a new alliance | 


with the Kmperor against the French king; and 
in July 1544 he passed over with an army to 
France, with which he succeeded in taking the 
town of Boulogne. On this however the Emperor 
made a separate peace with Francis; and on the 


This statute, the cause of nume- | 


| 
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One of his last 
butcheries was that of Henry Howard, earl of 
Surrey, who, being convicted of treason, was exe- 
cuted in January 1547. Surrey’s father, the 
Duke of Norfolk, was also to have suffered on the 
28th, but was saved by the death of the king at 
two o’clock on the morning of that day. 

The most important changes made in the law 
during this reign were those affecting ecclesiastical 
affairs, of which the principal have been already 
noticed. Along with these may be mentioned the 
statute defining the dégrees within which marriage 
should be lawful (25 Henry VIII. 'c. 22). The 
law of real property was also materially affected 
by the Statute of Uses (27 Henry VIII. c. 10), 
and by the statutes which permitted the devise, 
which was not before allowed, except by the cus- 
tom of particular places, of real estates by will. 
To this reign is also to be assigned the origin ot 
the Bankrupt Laws. Wales was first incorporated 
with England, and the laws and liberties of Eng- 
land granted to the inhabitants of Wales, in the 
27th year of Henry VIII.; and Ireland, which 
before was styled only a lordship, was in 1542 
erected into a kingdom. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON, an ancient 
English historian, the son of Nicholas, a married 
priest, was born about the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, and was educated under Alcuine of Anjou, 
a canon of Lincoln Cathedral. He was made 
archdeacon of Huntingdon some time before 1123. 
He composed a general history of England, from 
the earliest accounts to the death of Stephen, a.p. 
1154, in eight books, published by Sir Henry 
Saville among the ‘Scriptores post Bedam,’ fol., 
London, 1596. The exact time of his death is 
not known. 

HENRY, MATTHEW, an eminent noncon- 
formist divine, was born at a farmhouse in Flint- 
shire, Oct. 18, 1662. His father left the Church 
of England in consequence of his refusal to sub- 
scribe to the Act of Uniformity. Matthew Henry 
received the principal part of his education under 
Mr. Doolittle of London. In 1685 he commenced 
the study of the law in Gray’s Inn; but he soon 
relinquished this profession, and, after being 
ordained in 1687, settled at Chester, as minister 
of a Dissenting congregation. In 1712 he left 
Chester, and became the minister of another con- 
gregation at Hackney. He died on the 22nd of 
June, 1714. 

The work by which Matthew Henry is princi- 
pally known is his ‘ Exposition of the Old and 
New ‘Testament,’ which originally appeared in 5 


vols. fol., but which he did not live to complete. 


Tth of June, 1546, Henry also signed a treaty 


with that king, in which he agreed to restore 


| Boulogne and its dependencies in consideration of 


& payment of two millions of crowns. 
He had some years before found a sixth wife, 


Gatherine Parr, the widow of the Lord Latimer, farmer in the parish of 5 
As the im-| where he was born in 1718. 
the his education at the university of Edinburgh, he 


whom he married 10th July, 1543. 
fitthities of age and disease grew upon him, 


stiapiciousness and impetuosity of his temper was licensed as 


He was also the author of many other works ; of 
which the principal are, ‘ Inquiry into the Nature 
of Schism ;’ ‘Life of Philip Henry ;’ ‘ Scripture 
Catechism ;’ ‘Communicant’s Companion ;’ ‘ Dis- 
courses against Vice and Profaneness ;’ ‘ Method 
of Prayer ;’ and numerous sermons on separate 
subjects. 

HKNRY, ROBERT, D.D., was the son of a 
St. Ninians, Stirlingshire, 
Having completed 


a preacher in 1746, being then 
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master of the burgh or grammar school of Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire. In 1748 he was elected minis- 
ter of a Presbyterian congregation at Carlisle, with 
which he remained till August 1760, when he 
removed to a similar situation in the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-T weed. In 1768, Mr. Henry removed 
to Edinburgh. His first appointment was as 
minister of the church of the New Grey Friars, 
which he retained till 1776, and then exchanged 
for the easier charge of one of the ministers of the 
Old Church, in which he continued till his death. 
His access to the libraries at Edinburgh encou- 
raged him to proceed with a design which he had 
long entertained, of a ‘History of England ona 
New Plan.’ The first volume, in 4to., appeared 
in 1771, the second in 1774, the third in 1777, 
the fourth in 1781, and the fifth, bringing down 
the narrative to the accession of Henry VII., in 
1785. The author, upon whom the degree of 
D.D. had been conferred by the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1770, died in 1790; but before his 
death he had completed the greater part of another 
volume of the history, extending to the accession 
of Edward VI., which was published in 1793. 
HENRY, WILLIAM, was the son of Mr. 
Thomas Henry, of Manchester, a zealous culti- 
vator of chemical science. Dr. Henry was born 
on the 12th of December, 1775. His earliest in- 
structor was the Rev. Ralph Harrison. After 
studying at Edinburgh and elsewhere, he received 
the diploma of Doctor in Medicine in 1807. He 
subsequently and successfully practised as a phy- 
sician in Manchester, but he was compelled to 
retire from it on account of the state of his health. 
Though pursuing the engrossing occupations 
of his profession, he both zealously and successfully 
attended to the science of chemistry, and contri- 
buted a great number of important papers to the 


Royal Society, the. Philosophical Society of Man-| to the natural order Umbelliferea and the tribe 


chester, and to various philosophical journals. He 
died on the 2nd of September, 1836, in his 61st 


year. 


HENRYSON, ROBERT, a Scottish poet of| Great Britain. 


much merit, lived in the latter part of the 15th 
century. Of his life hardly anything is known. 
His tale of ‘ Orpheus Kyng,’ was printed at Edin- 
burgh, in 1508: and in 1593 there was printed 
his ‘Testament of Faire Creseide.’ ‘ Robin and 
Makyne’ is known to most readers from Percy’s 
‘ Reliques,’ Other specimens of Henryson’s poems 
are in Sibbald’s ‘ Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ in 
Dr, Irving’s ‘ Lives of the Scottish Poets,’ and in 
Ellis’s ‘Specimens.’ The fullest collections of 
them however are in Lord Hailes’s ‘ Ancient 
Scottish Poems,’ 1770, and in a volume containing 
his thirteen poems, called ‘ Fables,’ edited by Dr. 
Irving in 1832, for the Bannatyne club. 

HENSLOVIA’CE A, a very small natural or- 
der of Exogens, according to Lindley nearly re- 
lated to Hydrangeacee. Henslovia consists of 
three or four species inhabiting the tropical parts 
of India. 

HEPA’TICA, a name formerly applied to a 
class of cryptogamic plants, part of which are 
popularly called Liverworts, It is now subdivided 
into several natural orders. [J UNGERMANNIACER; 
MARCHANTIACEA, ] 
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HEPATI’TIS. [Lrver, Diszases oF.] 
HE’PATUS, Latreille’s name for a genus of 

brachyurous crustaceans (Crabs), placed by Milne 

Edwards under the tribe of Culappians, and, as 

that writer thinks, forming a link between the 

Calappians (which they resemble in the disposi- 

tion of their chela), and the Cancerians (which 

they approach in general form), as well as the 

Leucosians (from which they differ little as regards 

the details of the mouth). 

The only species known, viz. Hepatus fasciatus, 
and Hepatus Chiliensis, are inhabitants of the 
coasts of America; the first having been found in 
the north and at the Antilles, the second on the 
coast of Valparaiso, (M. Edwards.) 

HEPH ASTION, [Avexanper IIL., the Great.] 

HEPHZ:'STION, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
lived about the middle of the second century of 
the Christian zra. He wrote a treatise on Greek 
metres (Eyxsigidsov regi Mérgwy), the best edition 
of which is by Gaisford, 8vo., Oxford, 1810. 

HEPIA’LIDA, a family of lepidopterous 
insects of the section Lepidéptera nocturna of © 
Latreille. The moths belonging to this family are 
distinguished by the want of tongue, the wings 
being deflexed, long and narrow, and the thorax 
devoid of crest. Their larve live in the interior 
of vegetables, on which they feed, or in some in- 
stances they live in the ground, and feed upon the 
roots of plants ; they are fleshy, naked, and have 
six thoracic, eight abdominal, and two anal feet. 
The pupe have the segments of the body denti- 
culated. The principal genera contained in this 
family are Hepialus, Cossus, Stygia, and Zeuzera. 
(Stephens’ Jdlustrations of British Entomology.) 

HEPTAGON, a figure of seven sides, 

HEPTARCHY. [Enetanp.] 

HERACLE'UM, a genus of plants - belonging 


Peucedanee. IH. sphondylium, Cow Parsnip, is 
a native of Europe, and probably of Siberia, and 
is found plentifully in the meadows and hedges of 
It affords wholesome and nourish- 
ing food for cattle, and is collected in Sussex for 
fattening hogs; hence it is sometimes called Hog- 
Weed. The seeds of the plant are diuretic and 
stomachic, and exhale a powerful odour. JH. 
pubescens is a native of Taurida in the shady 
places, and of tie Caucasus, in alpine places. The 
young shoots are filled with a sweet aromatic juice 
which is eaten by the natives of the Caucasus in 
a crude state. H. Pyrenaicum is a native of the 
Kastern and Central Pyrenees, and of Italy. 
HERACLI’DA, the descendants of Hercules. 
According to tradition, after the death of Hercules 
his children took refuge in Attica, in order to 
escape the persecution of Eurystheus, and they 
were hospitably received by Theseus. With the 
assistance of the Athenians, they defeated Kury- 
stheus, and after the battle they are said to have ob- 
tained possession of the whole of Peloponnesus ; but 
they had not remained in the country long before 
a pestilence again drove them back to Attica. 
They attempted soon afterwards to march again 
into Peloponnesus, but were met at the Isthmus 
by an army consisting of Arcadians, Tonians, and 
Achwans. Ina single battle with Echemus, king 
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of Tegea, Hyllus, the eldest son of Hercules, was! 
slain, and the Heraclide promised not to invade | 
They did not | 


» Peloponnesus for a hundred years. 
however observe their engagement, for both Cleo- 
dzeus, son of. Hyllus, and his grandson Aristé- 
machus, renewed the attempt, but without success. 
The Heraclide retreated to Doris, where they 
obtained a considerable army to assist them in the 
recovery of their dominions. With the aid of an 
#Btolian chief named Oxylus, they crossed from 
Naupactus to the southern side of the Corinthian 
Gulf eighty years after the Trojan War, (Thucyd. 
i, 12.) A battle took place between the Dorians 
under the command of the sons of Aristémachus 
and the Peloponnesians under that of Tisamenus, 
the grandson of Agamemnon, in which the latter 
were defeated, and all Peloponnesus, except 
Arcadia and Achea, fell into the hands of the 
Heraclide. Elis was assigned to Oxylus, and 
the rest of the Peloponnesus was divided among 
the three sons of Aristomachus; Temenus obtained 
possession of Argos, Cresphontes of Messenia, and 
Aristodemus, or his sons Eurysthenes and Procles 
(for according to the general tradition Aristodemus 
did not live to enter Peloponnesus) of Lacedzemon. 
The land of the conquered country was divided 
among the Dorians, and the old inhabitants were 
obliged to emigrate, or were reduced to an inferior 
caste. 

Such is the traditional account of that important 
event in Grecian history, usually called ‘the 
return of the Heraclide,’ by which the Dorians 
obtained possession of the greater part of the 
Peloponnesus. Though the general tradition as- 
signed the complete conquest of Peloponnesus to 
the sons of Aristomachus, it appears probable 
from other traditions that the greater part of the 
Peloponnesus was not reduced by the Dorians till 
long afterwards. (Thirlwall’s ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ 
vol. i. pp. 262—273.) 

HERACLI'TUS of Ephesus, surnamed the 
Naturalist (Qveiss), belongs to the dynamical 
school of the Ionian philosophy. He is said to 
have been born about 3B.c. 500, and he died in the 
sixtieth year of his age. The title he assumed of 
‘self-taught’ refutes the claims of the various 
masters whom he is said to have had, and the dis- 
tinguished position that he held in political life 
attests the wealth and lustre of his descent. The 
gloomy haughtiness and melancholy of his tem- 
perament led him to despise all human pursuits, 
and he expressed unqualified contempt as well for 
the political. sagacity of his fellow-citizens as for 
the speculations of all other philosophers, as having 
mere learning and not wisdom for their object. Of 
his work ‘On Nature’ (#s¢) Qdesws), the difficulty 
of which obtained for him the surname of ‘the 
obscure’, many fragments are extant, and exhibit 
a broken and concise style, hinting rather than 
explaining his opinions. 

According to Heraclitus, the end of wisdom is 
to discover the ground and principle of all things. 
He maintains that the rational principle which 
governs the whole moral and physical world is 
also the law of the individual ; whatever therefore 
is, is the wisest and the best; and ‘it is not for 
man’s welfare that his wishes shoilld be fulfilled ; 
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sickness makes health pleasant, as hunger does 
food, and labour rest.’ 

The physical doctrines of Heraclitus formed no 
inconsiderable portion of the eclectical system of the 
later Stoics, and in times still more recent there is 
much in the theories of Schelling and Hegel that 
presents a striking though general resemblance 
thereto, 

The fragments of Heraclitus have been collected 
from Plutarch, Stobseus, Clemens of Alexandria, 
and Sextus Empiricus, and explained by Schleier- 
macher in Wolf and Buttmann’s ‘Museum der 
Altherthumswissenschaft,’ vol. i. See also Brandis’s 
‘Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rom. 
Philos.,’ Berlin, 1835; and Ritter’s ‘ History of 
Ancient Philosophy,’ Oxford, 1837. 

HERA/CLILUS, the son of the patrician Hera- 
clius who was governor of Africa under the 
Emperor Phocas, assisted in dethroning the latter 
A.D. 610, and was proclaimed emperor in his 
place. He applied himself to reform the discipline 
of the army; he renewed the truce with the 
-Longobards of Italy, and turned his arms against 
the Avari, who had invaded Thrace, and had 
advanced to the gates of Constantinople. Those 
barbarians soon after retired across the Danube 
loaded with their spoils. The Persians meantime 
invaded Syria, devastated Jerusalem, and made 
an irruption into Egypt, in consequence of which 
the large supplies of corn which that country used 
to send to Constantinople were stopped, and the 
capital was afflicted by a severe famine. Another 
Persian army had advanced through Asia Minor 
to Chalcédon, but Heraclius induced the com- 
mander to withdraw, and sent ambassadors to 
treat of peace with Khosru, the Persian king, 
who spurned his offers, and summoned Heraclius 
and his subjects to abjure Christ and pay worship 
to the sun. Heraclius, roused by this insult, 
collected an army, and marched against the Per- 
sians, whom he defeated in a succession of brilliant 
campaigns, and pursued them as far as the Tigris, 
A.D. 622—27. ‘The first year of the expedition 
of Heraclius against the Persians was the same in 
which Mohammed openly assumed the character 
of prophet and legislator, after his flight to Medina, 
Khosru was at last dethroned by his son Siroes, 
who concluded peace with Heraclius. The latter 
years of the reign of this emperor were passed 
amidst theological controversies. Heraclius sup- 
ported the doctrine of the Monothelites, who 
taught that the human nature in Jesus Christ was 
entirely passive under the will of his divine 
nature. Pope John IV, assembled a council at 
Rome a.p. 640, which condemned the Mono- 
thelites. Meantime the Arabians, after the death 
of Mohammed, and under the caliphate of Abu 
Bekr, invaded Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, 
and under the following caliphate of Omar they 
conquered Egypt and Cyrenaica, Heraclius was 
unable to oppose the torrent of Arabian courage 
and fanaticism ; he sunk into inactivity and sloth, 
and died of the dropsy in February 1641, after a 
reign of thirty years, From that epoch the de- 
cided thongh gradual decline of the Hastern 
empire may be dated. Heraclius was succeeded 
by Heraclius Constantine, his son by his first 
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wife Eudocia, who in the fourth month of his 
reign was poisoned by his step-mother Martina, 
who had her own son Heracleonas proclaimed in 
his stead. An insurrection however soon after 
broke out at Constantinople against the new 
emperor, who was mutilated and banished toge- 
ther with his mother; and Constans II., son of 
Heraclius Constantine, was raised to the imperial 
throne. (Theophanes and other Byzantine his- 
torians ; Gibbon.) 

HERALD, an officer whose duty, during the 
middle ages, was to carry challenges or peaceful 
messages from one prince or nobleman to another, 
to proclaim peace or war, to lay out the lists in 
jousts or tournaments, to be the witness of all 
combats, and to record in writing the names of 
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and Philip and Mary, by charter of the 18th of 
July, 1554, re-incorporated them, and granted to 
them Derby House, then occupying the site of the 
present college on St. Benet’s Hill, near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, The old building was destroyed in 
the great fire of London, but all the books, papers, 
&c., were sayed, and removed to the palace in 
Westminster, where the heralds held their chap- 
ters, &c., until the college was rebuilt. The 
corporation consists of the three kings at arms— 
Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy (Bath not being 
a member), six heralds, and four pursuivants. 
resent There is a heralds’ college in Scot- 
land, composed of Lyon king at arms, six heralds, 
and six pursuivants. 

HERALDRY, the art of arranging and ex- 


those who behaved most valiantly, to number the | plaining in proper terms all that appertains to the 
dead after battle, and specially to supervise all| bearing of coats of arms, badges, and other here- 
matters connected with the bearing of coat-armour, | ditary or assumed marks of honour; also the art 
the marshalling of processions, and other state|of marshalling processions and conducting the 
ceremonies. His functions were something like |ceremonies of coronations, instalments, creations 
those of the Greek kerux (x#pu%), and the Roman| of peers, funerals, marriages, and all other public 
‘ectalis ; but the origin of the name is much | S8olemnities. 
disputed, and the actual date of the institution] The origin of heraldry, in the first and most 
uncertain. The earliest mention of a herald in|commonly understood sense, has been attributed, 
England is ina pell-roll of the 12th Edward III. ;} by the general consent of the best writers on the 
but there is little doubt that the office existed as| subject, to the necessity for distinguishing by 
early at least as the dawn of hereditary coat-|some outward sign, amidst the confusion of battle, 
armour. The English heralds were first incor-|the principal leaders during the expedition for the 
porated by Richard III. (Heraups’ Conunar.]| recovery of the Holy Land. But nothing is abso- 
There are three orders or grades of heralds, |lutely known concerning it-beyond the fact that 
namely, kings of or at arms, heralds, and pur-|the middle of the 12th century is the earliest 
suivants. They were anciently created with much | period to which the bearing of heraldic devices 


ceremony, and the mode is curiously detailed by 
Gerard Legh apud Upton. ; 


Modern heralds of all classes are now made | they became hereditary. 


and appointed by the earl marshal. The present 


number in England is fourteen. Four kings of|notice is of the reign of Henry III.; and the 
arms—QGarter, Clarencieux, Norroy, and Bath, |reign of Edward I. presents us with the earliest 
The second and third are provincial kings ; Claren-| heraldic document extant. 
cieux has power over all parts of England south | Caerlaverock, a poem in old Norman French, re- 


of the Trent, and Norroy over all parts north of 
it. Six heralds—Somerset, Chester, Windsor, 
Richmond, Lancaster, and York. Four pursui- 
vants—Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, Blue Mantle, 
and Rouge Croix. In Scotland there is one king 
at arms, named Lyon; and in Ireland one, named 
Ulster. To these regular officers are sometimes | 
added, by command of the king to the earl 
marshal, a herald or pursuivant extraordinary. 
HERALDS’ COLLEGE, or COLLEGE OF 
ARMS, a corporation founded by Richard III. in 
the first year of his reign by a charter dated the 
2nd of March, 1483, in which he gives to the | 
principal officers of the corporation a house called 
Colde Arbor, in the parish of All Hallows the! 
Less, London. In the first year of the reign of | 
Henry VII. this house was seized into the king’s 
hands under the Act of Resumption as the personal 
property of John Writhe, then garter king at 
arms. During the reign of that king and of his 
successor Henry VIII. the heralds made several 
unsuccessful attempts by petition to obtain a re- 
storation of it, or the grant of some other building 


the siege of Caerlaverock Castle, a.p. 1300. 


for their general use. King Edward VLI., in the 
third year of his reign, by a charter dated June 
4th, confirmed to them all their ancient privileges; 


properly so called can be traced; and the com- 
mencement of the 13th, the time about which 


The earliest roll of arms of which we have any 


The famous roll of 


hearses the names and armorial ensigns of all the 
barons, knights, &c., who attended Edward I. at 
He- 
raldry is therein first presented to us'as a system. 
The principal rules and terms of the art were then 
in existence, and from about that time the terms 
are continually found in the fabliaux and romances 
of France and England. 

The oldest writer on heraldry whose work has 
descended to us is Nicholas Upton, whose treatise 
‘ De Militari Officio” was composed in the reign 
of Henry V., and translated in that of his suc- 
cessor by Juliana Berners, in the work known as 
the ‘ Boke of St. Albans.” As Upton quotes no 
earlier authorities, his definitions and explanations 
can only be looked upon as assertions made nearly 
300 years after the origin of the practice, and con- 
sequently to be believed or not, according to the 
discretion of the reader. In the reign of Richard 
III. the English heralds were incorporated and 
the college of arms founded, and in the following 
century a swarm of writers arose, both in France 
and England, each contradicting the other, and 
wasting much learning and research in the most 
absurd and idle controversies. 

On the decline of chivalry the.study of heraldry 
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became gradually neglected, and the art, which 
had formed for centuries a portion of the educa- 
- tion of princes, and occupied the attention of 
some of the most learned men in Europe, was 
abandoned to the coach-painter and the under- 
taker, while kings of arms and pursuivants were 
looked upon as mere appendages of state pageantry, 
their office ridiculed, and their authority defied. 

That the pedantry of such writers as Morgan, 
Ferne, Mackenzie, and others, contributed to 
these results, there can be little doubt. A taste 
for the critical study of antiquities generally is 
now however reviving throughout Europe, and the 
use of heraldry as a key to history and biography 
is daily becoming more acknowledged. 

The rules of heraldry as now practised at the 
college of arms are, as we have before remarked, 
comparatively modern, and vary in some points 
from those observed in France and Germany. 

According to the received authorities there are 
ten classes of arms. 

1. Arms of Dominion, being those which 
princes bear as annexed to the territories they 
govern. 

2. Of Pretension, those borne by princes who 
are not in possession of the dominions to which 
such arms belong, but who claim or pretend to 
have a right to such possession ; as, for instance, 
the kings of England from Edward III. to George 
ILI. quartered the arms of France. 

3. Arms of Community, being those of bishop- 
ries, cities, umiversities, and other bodies cor- 
porate. 

4. Of Assumption, such as are assumed by a 
man of his proper right without the grant of his 
prince, or of a king at arms: as, for instance, 
when a man of any degree whatsoever has taken 
prisoner, in lawful war, any gentleman, nobleman, 
or prince, he may bear the arms of that prisoner, 
and transmit them to his heirs for ever. 

5. Arms of Patronage, such as governors of pro- 
vinces, lords of manors, patrons of benefices, &c., 
add to their family arms, as a token of their supe- 
riority, rights, and jurisdiction. 

6. Arms of Succession, borne by those who in- 
herit certain estates, manors, &c., either by will, 
entail, or donation. 

7. Arms of Alliance, such as the issue of 
heiresses take up to show their maternal descent. 

8. Arms of Adoption, borne by a stranger in 
blood, with the special permission of the prince, 
applied for in order to fulfil the will of the tes- 
tator who may bequeath certain moneys or estates 
on condition of the party’s assuming his name and 
arms. 

9. Arms of Concession, augmentations granted 
by the prince of part of his own ensigns or regalia 
to such persons as he pleases to honour therewith. 

10. Arms Paternal and Hereditary, such as 
are transmitted from the first possessor to his son, 
grandson, great-grandson, &c. ; thereby forming 
complete and perfect nobility. The son being a 
gentleman of second coat-armour, the grandson a 
gentleman of blood, and the great-grandson a gen- 
tleman of ancestry. 

These several sorts of arms are displayed on 
shields or escutcheons, and on banners, the ground 
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of either being called the field, and the figures 
borne upon it the ordinaries and charges. 

HERAT. [AreuanistTan; Perstra.| 

HE/RAULT, a department in the south of 
France, formed out of a portion of Bas-Languedoe, 
is bounded N. by the departments of Aveyron 
and Gard, E. by that of Gard, 8. by the Gulf of 
Lyon and the department of Aude, and W. by 
the departments of Aude and Tarn. Its greatest 
length from E. to W. is 84 miles, from N. to S. 
49 miles. The area is 2411 square miles, and 
the population in 1841 was 367,343; which 
gives 152.36 to the square mile, being 15.64 
below the average per square mile for thie whole 
of France. 

The department is traversed in the north and 
north-west by the lower Cu’vENNEs, which attain 
the height of 4198 feet in the Espinouse range 
on the confines of Tarn, and of 4264 feet in the 
chain of Larzac, or Larjac, extending N.. of 
Lodéve into the department of Aveyron. From 
the main chain several ranges of hills of moderate 
elevation branch off towards the south, gradually 
subsiding as they approach the sea. The culti- 
yable soil of the north and north-west consists of a 
chalky clay which produces only rye. The higher 
mountains are in general barren, or covered with 
woods. The plains in the interior, some of which 
are of large extent, consist of a light gravelly soil, 
very favourable to the growth of the vine and the 
olive. Along the lower courses of the Orb, the 
Hérault, and the Vidourle, and generally in the 
south of the department, the soil is strong, deep, 
rich, and very productive in all the cereal grains. 
Here and there, all through the department, there 
are extensive wastes, locally called garrigues, 
thinly covered with shrubs, dwarf oak, heath, 
broom, cistus, and aromatic plants, and producing 
tolerable pasture. The department presents abun- 
dant evidence of volcanic action at some distant 
period, particularly in the extinct craters of Agde 
and of St.-Thibéry, near Pézenas, and in the 
basaltic hills near Montpellier. 

The coast line, extending from the mouth of 
the Aude to that of the Vidourle, measures 66 
miles in length, The salt lagunes of Thau, Mague- 
lonne (so called from the ancient city of Mague- 
lonne, which stood on the peninsula of Mague- 
lonne, and of which there remains a very interest- 
ing church), Pérols, and Mauguio extend eastward 
from Agde to the Vidourle; they are separated 
from the Mediterranean by a narrow bank, in 
which however there are a few openings called 
graus. The Canal-des-Etangs, which joins the 
Canal-du-Midi at Cette, passes through these 
lagunes. In the west of the department are the 
lagunes of Vendres and Capestang ; the latter is 
land-locked and stagnant, The neighbourhood of 
all these lagunes is marshy and unhealthy ; agues 
and rheumatic fevers prevail in the summer and 
autumn, though to a less extent than formerly, 
owing to the partial drainage and cultivation of 
the marshes. Except in the vicinity of the 
lagunes, the department enjoys a pure air and a 
most healthy climate. 

The rivers of the department all rise in the 
Cévennes, and flow directly into the Mediterra- 
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nean or into the lagunes. 


Agde after a course of 80 miles, only 7 of which 


are navigable : the Orb, which, springing from the 


mountains W. of Lodéve, and flowing first S., 
then W. till it meets the Jaur at Olargues, and 


finally 8.8,E., passes Béziers, having previously 


received the Bernasobre from the west, and enters 
the sea near St.-Geniés; and the Avupbr, which 
touches the western boundary. Near the coast, 
most of the towns are joined to the Canals-du- 
Midi and des-Etangs by’short canals, thus esta- 
blishing a communication with Beaucaire and the 


towns on the Rhone [Garp] and the Garonne, and 


with the Gulf of Gascogne. 

The department is crossed by the high road 
from Paris to Spain, through Perpignan, by 5 
other royal and 17 departmental roads. Mont- 
pellier, the capital, communicates with Cette and 
Nimes by railroad. (Garp; Crrrz.] 

The department contains 1,542,888 acres, di- 
vided among 120,616 proprietors, and into 
1,088,213 parcels. Of this area 386,897 acres 
are arable Jand ; 256,213 are under vineyards ; 
191,869 are covered with woods; 21,096 are 
meadowsand grassland ; 71,065 are under orchards, 
olive and mulberry plantations, nurseries, and 
different kinds of culture; 58,593 are covered 
with lagunes, rivers, canals, and marshes; and 
528,923 acres consist of the waste land or gar- 
rigues described above. 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are produced in 
quantity more than sufficient for the consumption. 
There is a considerable breadth of artificial mea- 
dows; and large crops of lucern, sainfoin, and 
clover are grown. For quantity of wine produced, 
Hérault stands at the head of the wine-growing 
departments of France, the average annual pro- 
duce being 46,552,000 gallons. The red wines 
of St.-Georges, St.-Christol, and St.-Drézéry, the 
muscadel wines of Frontignan, Lunel, and Bé- 
ziers, and the white wines of. Marseillan and 
Pinet, are considered the best. Fruits, especially 
raisins, olives, almonds, figs, and chestnuts, and 
all kinds of pulse, are grown. The mulberry is 
cultivated for the production of silk ; aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, and plants used for dye-stuffs, are 
gathered. The principal material of the woods are 
the chestnut and green and white oak. Sheep, cattle 
and mules are numerous; game is very abundant; 
and fish, including the johndoré, tunny, oyster, 
Jobster, anchovy, mackerel, eel, &c., are taken in 
immense quantities in the lagunes and in the sea. 

The industrial products comprise woollen cloths, 
silks, hosiery, calico, muslin, flannel, blankets, 
brandy, chemical products, pottery, tiles, honey, 
perfumes, leather, oil, beer, paper, &c. There are 
also numerous dye-houses, and magnaneries for 
the rearing of silk worms. Ship-building is carried 


The principal are— 
the Vidourle, on the confines of Garp: the 
Lez, which passes E. of Montpellier, and be- 
coming navigable takes the name of Canal-de- 
Grave: the Hérault, which gives name to the 
department ; rising in the north-west of Gard, and 
running south, it enters the department of Hé- 
rault at Ganges ; here, having received the Ergue 
on the right bank, it passes Montagnac and Pé- 
zenas, and enters the sea through the port of 
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on at Cette and other towns on the coast. Mines 
of coal and copper, quarries of marble, building 
and mill stone, slate, gypsum, and granite are 
worked. A vast deal of salt is made by evapora 
tion on the lagunes and on the shore of the Medi- — 
terranean, this department being one of the chief 
sources for the supply of that article to France. 
The exports consist of most of the articles enu- 
merated, but chiefly of wine, dry fruits, and 
brandy. The imports are wool, cotton bales, 
staves, colonial produce, raw hides, cork, &c. 
The principal sea-ports are Cerre and Agde. 
There are 545 wind and water mills, 11 iron 
forges and foundries, and 861 factories of dif- 
ferent sorts. About 100 fairs are held annually. 
The department is divided into 4 arrondisse- 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and popula- 
tion, are as follows :— 


Arronds, Cantons.) Communes. | Pop. in 1841. 
Montpellier 14 117 131,815 
Béziers. , 12 97 131,033 
Lodéve. . .. 5 75 55,849 
St.-Pons . . 5 44 48,646 

Total . 36 333 | 367,343 


eee S CENT Tees 

Of the arrondissement of Montpellier, and of 
the whole department, Monrprnurer is the capi- 
tal. Aniane, a pretty little town, 16 miles N.W. 
from Montpellier, is situated in a rich plain on the 
left bank of the Hérault, and has 2542 inhabi- 
tants, who manufacture cream of tartar, verdigris, 
black soap, chemical products, cotton-yarn, leather, 
and lime. This town owes its origin to the abbey 
built here by St. Benedict in the 9th century ; 
the abbey (now the parish) church is an elegant 
structure; the abbey buildings are turned into a 
cotton factory. CrtrE. Frontignan, a small town 
with 2000 inhabitants, situated on the lagune of 
Maguelonne, and on the Montpellier and Cette 
railroad, is famous for the excellent muscadel wines 
and raisins produced in its neighbourhood. Near 
Frontignan is Balarwe, famous for its warm springs 
which have enjoyed a long celebrity for the cure 
of paralytic and scrofulous affections. The bathing 
establishments, furnished hotels for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and a general hospital for poor 
patients, forming a pretty village, stand on the 
northern shore of the lagune of Thau., There are 
two seasons, May and June, September and Octo- 
ber. Ganges, 25 miles N. from Montpellier, is 
prettily situated in a fertile plain closed in by 
high hills, and on the left bank of the Hérault. 
It is surrounded by pretty country houses, and 
commanded by an old castle. The population 
amounts to 4564, and the chief manufactures are 
silk and cotton-yarn, silk stockings, silk .gloves, 
and leather. Near the town there is a very ex- 
tensive grotto, which is said to surpass in beauty 
the famous grotto of Antiparos. A great deal of 
raw silk is produced in the canton of Ganges. - 
Lunel-la-ville, 14 miles E. from Montpellier, and 
on the railroad from that city to N imes, stands 
near the right bank of the Vidourle, in a district 
famous for its sweet wines, and has 6385 inhabi- 
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tants. 
are the barracks, a fountain in form of an obelisk, 

- and the public promenade. It has communication 
by the Lunel Canal, which terminates in the 
lagune of Mauguio, with the Rhone, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Canal-du-Midi. There are seve- 
ral brandy, spirit, and liqueur distilleries; and 
the trade in corn, flour, wool, wine, raisins, ma- 
nufactured goods, and colonial produce is con- 
siderable. AMassillargues, or Marsillargues, 16 
miles E.N.E. from Montpellier, on the Vidourle, 
is situated in a very fertile district; it has a fine 
old castle, and 3529 inhabitants, St.- Murtin-de- 
Londres, 17 miles N.N.W. from Montpellier, is a 
small place of only 1100 inhabitants, but interest- 
ing for the remains of its feudal fortifications, and 
for the old castle of La-Roquette, which stands 
on an eminence near the Pic-St.-Loup, a volcanic 
mountain nearly 2000 feet high. Silk hosiery 
and charcoal are manufactured here. Mauguio, 
7 miles from Montpellier, stands on the lagune of 
Mauguio, has some brandy distilleries, and 2131 
inhabitants. In the middle of the town there is 
a hill, surmounted by a windmill, from which 
Aigues-Mortes and Cette, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and to the northward the Cévennes 
are visible. Méze, 19 miles S. from Montpellier, 
stands in a productive vine district on the lagune 
of Thau, where it has a good harbour for small 
eraft. It is a pretty town with 4348 inhabitants, 
who manufacture liqueurs, brandy, and salt, and 
trade in these articles, and in wine, corn, Xc., 
The ancient abbey of Vallemagne, the church and 
eloisters of which are still entire, stands near 
Méze, and forms one of the finest Gothic structures 
of the kind in France. 

In the arrondissement of Béziers, the chief 
town, Béziers, stands on a hill above the Orb and 
the Canal-du-Midi, in 43° 20’ N. lat., 3° 12’ E. 
long., 46 miles 8.W. from Montpellier, and has 
18,874 inhabitants. The streets are narrow and 
ill-laid out, but the houses are in general well 
built of stone. It contains several buildings in- 
teresting for their architecture or their antiquity ; 
the principal are the cathedral of St.-Nazaire; the 
churches of St.-Aphrodise and La-Madeleine ; the 
former episcopal palace which now serves for the 
residence of the sub-prefect, and for courts of jus- 
tice; the public library; the house of Pierre- 
Paul Riquet, the engineer of the Canal-du-Midi; 
the market house; and the barracks. The 
town has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and a college. The manufactures 
consist of woollen cloth, silk hosiery, brandy, 
spirits, liqueurs, chemical products, thrown silk, | 
soap, leather, paper, glass, &c.; the commerce 
of the town consists of these articles and of! 
corn, wool, iron, wine, oil, fruits, &e. A steam- 
engine raises the waters of the Orb to a con- 
siderable height into a reservoir on the terrace, 
near the cathedral, whence the different quarters 
of the town are supplied. The Canal-du-Midi is 
carried through 9 locks close to the town. The 
town of Béziers is ancient; it contains a few Ro- 
man remains, and is noted for the massacre of the 
Albigenses, July 22, 1209. Agde, a seaport and 
fortress at the embouchure of one of the branches 
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The most attractive objects in the town | of the Canal-du-Midi, and on the left bank of the 


Hérault, which is crossed by a suspension bridge, 
has a tribunal of commerce, a remarkably beautiful 
Gothie church, an exchange, a harbour for vessels of 
200 tons, and 8202 inhabitants. ‘The harbour is 
formed by the channel of the Hérault, which has 
a depth of 16 feet, and is lined with quays formed 
of lava all the way to the sea. The fortifications, 
public buildings, and the houses are constructed 
of black basalt, and the streets are paved with 
volcanic products got from the Mont St.-Loup. 
The town stands about 2 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean; it has an active coasting trade and 
fishery, a lighthouse of the first class, a school of 
navigation, and slips for building trading-vessels : 
soap, verdigris, and brandy are the chief manufac- 
tures; the commerce is composed of these articles, 
and of wine, oil, fish, timber, iron, cordage, pitch 
and tar, corn and flour. About 120 vessels of 
100 to 200 tons belong to the town. Bédarieux, 
a well-built manufacturing town on the left bank 
of the Orb, which separates it from one of its 
suburbs, stands 18 miles N. from Béziers, and 
has a college, a council of prud’hommes, and 9012 
inhabitants. Fine and coarse woollens, cotton 
and woollen hosiery, hats, soap, olive-oil, leather, 
and paper are manufactured. There are also dye- 
houses, glass works, and a copper foundry. ‘The 
trade in wine and in the articles just named is 
extensive and important. Capestang, which gives 
name to the lagune of Capestang, stands on the 
Canal-du-Midi, and has 2000 inhabitants. lo- 
rensac, situated near the left bank of the Hérault 
in a rich district of vine and meadow land, has a 
population of 3454. St.-Gervazs, a small town of _ 
2573 inhabitants, is situated in a well-watered 
valley shut in between four hills, 23 miles N. 
from Béziers. There are excellent coal mines 
near the town, and also marble quarries, and lime 
kilns. Montagnac, the birthplace of Latude, 
celebrated for his long captivity in the Bastille, 
stands on the left bank of the Hérault, and has 
brandy distilleries, some unimportant manufac- 
tures, and 3466 inhabitants. Mwrviel, on a hill 
above the Orb, 8 miles from Béziers, has a popu- 
lation of 1595. Pézenas, an ancient town situ- 
ated near the left bank of the Hérault, at its 
junction with the Peine, has a tribunal and cham- 
ber of commerce, an exchange, a college, and 
7759 inhabitants. The town is well built, with 
pretty wide streets and good houses; the parish 
church and the theatre are the most remarkable 
buildings. The neighbourhood of the town is 
remarkably beautiful, and so well cultivated as to 
have gained the title of the Garden of Hérault. 
Pézenas is celebrated for its salubrity; several 
craters, now extinct, and masses of basalt, are seen 
near it. It was in this town that Moliére wrote 
his ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ The manufactures 
are linen, muslin, calico, woollen stuffs, hats, soap, 
chemical products, syrup and sugar of grapes, cot- 
ton yarn and raw silk. There are also brandy 
and spirit distilleries, establishments for washing 
wool, and a considerable commerce in corn, olive- 
oil, fruits, &c. Rowan, a small place in a vol- 
canie district, near the right bank of the Peine, 
has a population of 1627; near it there are exten- 
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sive coal mines, and also cold mineral springs.|a good trade in corn, cattle, and marble. St,- 


Servian, 6 miles N.E. from Béziers, has 2203 | Chinian, 


inhabitants, 
tion of which dates from the 11th century. 


In the arrondissement of Lodéve, the chief 
town Lodéve, situated in a valley at the foot of! tants. 


There is a castle here, the construc-| dyed woollen goods, 


important for the manufacture of piece- 
brandy, and leather, stands 
in a rich valley watered by the Bernasobre, 12 
miles §.E. from St.-Pons, and has 3627 inhabi- 
Olargues, 10 miles N.E. from St.-Pons, on 


the Cévennes, on the left bank of the Ergue,|the Jaur, a feeder of the Orb, has a population of 


which hére receives the Salondres, is 32 miles! 1161. 


Olonzac, 16 miles from §t.-Pons, near the 


N.W, from Montpellier, and contains 10,477 in- Canal-du-Midi, has 1411 inhabitants. La-Salvetat, 


habitants, 


It is the seat of tribunals of first in-| 7 miles 


N.N.W., from St.-Pons, is situated among 


stance and of commerce, and has also a chamber| high mountains, near the right bank of the Agout, 


of commerce, a college, 
hommes. 
walls, but the interior 
out. The approaches to it are 
trees. The air is pure, and the environs delight- 
ful; the hills around it are cultivated to their very 
summits, and plantations of the vine, the olive, 


and a council of prud’-|a feeder of the Tarn, and has a population of 
The town is surrounded by strong| 4009, who manufacture flannel, woollen cloth, 
is badly built and ill laid | woollen yarn, and swanskin, and trade in wool, 
by avenues of fine | cattle, 


and the excellent butter of the neighbour- 
hood, which is considered the best in all Lan- 
guedoc. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of 


and the mulberry everywhere meet the ‘view,|Mnotpellier ‘s included in the jurisdiction of the 


The most remarkable building in Lodéve is the| Cour 


former cathedral church of St.-Etienne, 
contains a beautiful mausoleum in white 


Royale and University Academy of Mont- 


which | pellier, and belongs to the 9th Military Division, 
marble | of which Montpellier is head-quarters. 


To the 


of one of the bishops of Lodéve. The town is! Chamber of Deputies it returned 6 members; it 
the centre of a great cloth manufacture, and is|now has 10 representatives in the National As- 
celebrated for its piece-dyed goods, which are ex- sembly. 


ported to the Levant. Soldiers’ uniforms, and 
other woollen stuffs, soap, leather, &c., 
made. Clermont-Lodéve, 10 miles S. from Lo- 
déve, stands on the slope 


A college, a tribunal of commerce, a council of 
prud’hommes, and a savings’ bank are the princi- 
pal institutions of the town. 


principal entrance, 


sions, The principal manufacture is 


chiefs, cotton yarn, leather, brandy, 


yards, olive grounds, and mulberry plantations, 
and has 2669 inhabitants, 


yarn, and trade in agricultural produce, 
6 miles from Lodéve, has a population of 1504. 


In the arrondissement of St.-Pons, the chief 


town, St.-Pons, stands on the Jaur, a feeder of 
the Orb, 60 miles W. from Montpellier, and has 
7128 inhabitants. It is a well built town; most 
of the houses are constructed of marble from the 
neighbouring quarries, The church of St.-Pons, 
which is classed as an historical monument, is one 
of the most interesting in the department. With- 


in the town the Jaur receives the waters of a|manent basis was to be gained for his science, 


very abundant spring, which forms a vast basin of 
considerable depth; in front of this there are two 
immense elms, on the right a church built in the 
time of Charlemagne and well preserved, and on 
the left a Gothic tower. The town has a tribunal 
of first instance, a college, and an ecclesiastical 
school; the waters of the Jaur drive the machi- 
nery of several corn and fulling mills, saw-works, 
dye-houses, &c. There are important manufac- 
tures of woollen cloth in this town; hosiery, wool- 
len yarn, and leather are also made; and there is 


are also|l’An 1847; Statistique de la France; 


of a hill above the little | dic; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur en 
river Ydromiel, and contains 6294 inhabitants. | France et en Belgique. 


The most remark-| the time held an office connected with the ad- 
able building is a handsome Gothic church with | ministration of justice, 
three naves,-a very lofty tower, and, over the| instruction from a man well acquainted with the 
a rose window of noble dimen- | philosophical systems of 
piece-dyed | bart, at the age of about twelve, was led to specu- 
cloth; but woollen and cotton hosiery, handker- | late upon such subjects as God, freedom, and 
and chemical | immortality. 
products are also manufactured. Gignac, near! the University of Jena, where he studied under 
the left bank of the Hérault, is situated 15 miles Fichte, and 
S.E. from Lodéve, in a country covered with vine- | him, and he entertained the highest opinion of his 


who manufacture ver-| the I), fell into his hands, 
digris, olive oil, sugar, brandy, and woollen| Fichte, while Herbart opposed its tendency with 
Lunas, | the greatest zeal. 


‘in Switzerland. 
idea of a system of psychology based upon mathe- 
‘matics, and the more clearly Fichte explained his 


Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour 
Decree of 


the Provisional Government of the French Repub- 


HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, was 
born in 1776, at Oldenburg, where his father at 


Receiving his religious 


Leibnitz and Kant, Her- 


In his eighteenth year he went to 
formed an intimate acquaintance with 
master until Schelling’s work, 


‘Vom Ich’ (Of; 
which was admired by 


This caused a breach between 
Fichte and Herbart, who gladly accepted a place 
of private tutor which was offered to him at Berne 
He had already conceived the 


views upon psychology in his ‘ Sittenlehre’ (Doe- 
trine of Morals) (Leipzig and Jena, 1798), the 
more Herbart became convinced that the specu- 
lations of Fichte must be abandoned if any per- 


About the same time he devoted himself to the 
study of ancient philosophy, which led him t 
form an intimate acquaintance with the system 
of Plato and the Eleatics. From 1802 to 1805 
he delivered philosophical lectures in the Univ 
sity of Gottingen, where he developed his peculi 
method of thinking. His tendency was pre: 
eminently practical, and it was partly owing 


this circumstance, and partly to his person 
acquaintance with Pestalozzi, that his first work 
treated on education. In 1809 he was appoin 
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professor of philosophy at Kénigsberg, and was at! took the side of the parliament, which however he 
the same time intrusted with the superintendence subsequently abandoned at a great sacrifice of per- 
of the higher educational establishments in the sonal interests and fortune. He died in the year 
eastern parts of Prussia, in the organisation of 1648. After his death two posthumous works 
_ which he did great service. In 1833 he was were published, the‘ Expeditio Buckinghami Ducis 

invited to the chair of philosophy in the Univer-| in Ream Insulam,’ and the ‘ Life and Reign of 
sity of Géttingen, where his lectures attracted | King Henry VIII.,’ with a dedication to the first 
reat attention on account of the clearness and Charles. It is by the latter work that Lord 


precision with which he explained his views. 
He remained at Géttingen until his death, on the 
14th of August, 1841. 

Herbart is the founder of a particular system of 
philosophy, which is interesting on account of his 
peculiar method rather than his originality of 
thought, for in reality his system is of a syncretic 
kind, and Fichte’s influence upon it cannot be 
mistaken. (See the article ‘Herbart’ in the 
‘Supplement to the Penny Cyclopzdia.’) 

_ HERBELOT, BARTHE’LEMI D’, was born 
Paris, December 14, 1625. He commenced 
‘the study of the Oriental languages in early life, 
and acquired an accurate knowledge of the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, and Turkish languages. 
He was appointed Oriental secretary and interpre- 
ter to the King of France, and subsequently pro- 
fessor of Syriac on the death of Auvergne. He 
also received a pension from the king. He died 
8th of December, 1695. 
The work by which D’Herbelot is known to 
terity is entitled ‘Bibliothéque Orientale, ou 
ictionnaire Universel, contenant généralement 
tout ce qui regarde la Connoissance des Peuples de 
YOrient,’ fol., Paris, 1697. He also wrote several 
other works, which have never been published. 
Amongst these a Turkish and Persian Dictionary, 
in three volumes folio. 

HERBERT OF CHERBURY, EDWARD, 
LORD, was born in the year 1581, at M ontgomery, 
in Wales. After going through the usual course 
of studies at Oxford, Herbert visited London in 
1600, and shortly afterwards proceeded to the 
Continent, where he joined the English auxiliaries 
im the Netherlands, and was soon distinguished by 
reckless daring and intrepidity. Having re- 
murned to England, he was, upon the accession of 
James I., created a knight of the bath, and was 
listinguished at court by his gallantry and learn- 
ng. In 1618 Sir Edward was sent ambassador 
© France : in this situation the bold independence 
vith which he answered a remark of the Conné- 
able De Luynes brought upon him the displeasure 
f the French monarch, at whose request he was 
ecalled. The conduct of Herbert met however 
“ith the approbation of James, who, upon the 
eath of De Luynes, sent him again to Paris, 
rhere he published his first work, entitled ‘Trac- 
itus de Veritate, prout distinguitur a Revelatione, 

Verisimili, 4 Possibili, et A Falso, 4to., Paris, 
624. The year following he returned to Eng- 
nd, and was created a baron of the kingdom of 
teland. In 1631 he waa elevated to an English 
tage, and two years after published an enlarged 
lition of the ‘ Tractatus,’ of which another ap- 

in 1645, accompanied with the treatise 
De Religione Gentilium, Errorumque apud eos 
’ Upon the outbreak of the political 
under Charles I., Lord Herbert at first 
vou, Vii. 


ment undertook the work of excavation. 


Herbert is best known to posterity. His Memoirs 

which are the earliest instance of autobiography 
}in our language, remained in manuscript until they 
| Were printed, in 1764, by Horace Walpole, at 
Strawberry Hill. 

Herbert of Cherbury was the contemporary of 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, to whose principles of 
philosophising he was directly opposed, notwith- 
standing the striking coincidence of many of the 
results at which they respectively arrived. 

HERBERT, GEORGE, born April 3, 1593, 
was the fifth brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
He was educated at Westminster, and elected 
thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, abont the 
year 1608. In 1615 he became fellow of the 
college, and in 1619 was elected public orator: 
He was made prebendary of Leighton Bromswold, 
or Layton Heclesia, in 1626. He married in 
1630, and in the same year accepted the rectory 
of Bemerton. He died in 1632. His poetical 
works are well and deservedly known. His chief 
prose work is ‘ The Priest to the Temple,’ a sequel 
to his work called ‘The Temple ; Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations.’ 

HERBERT, SIR THOMAS, was born at 
York about 1606, and entered Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, in 1621, whence he removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1626 he went abroad in 
the suite of Sir Dodmore Cotton, ambassador from 
Charles I. to the Shah of Persia. In 1634 he 
published his ‘Some Yeares Travels into Africa 
and Asia the Great,’ &c. Herbert espoused the 
cause of the Parliament, and in 1647 was one of 
the commissioners appointed to receive the king 
from the Scots at Newcastle. The respectful pro- 
priety of his behaviour won the regard of the 
royal prisoner, towards whom Herbert in his turn 
appears to have conceived a strong affection. He 
attended him to the last; and after the Restora- 
tion his service was rewarded by Charles II. with 
the title of baronet. In 1678 he published 
‘Threnodia Carolina,’ an historical account of the 
last two years of the life of King Charles I., by 
Sir Thomas Herbert and others, reprinted by 
Nicol in 1813. He died at York in 1682. 

HERCULA/NEUM, or Herculanwm (Cie. ‘Ad 
Att.,’ iii. 7), a very ancient Italian city, situated 
on the coast of Campania, near Naples. In the 
time of Titus, A.D. 79, it was overwhelmed by 
that memorable eruption of Vesuvius which also 
ruined Pompeii. It appears to have been buried 
under showers of ashes, subseyuently overflowed 
by streams of lava, and is stated to be 70 feet 
below the present surface of the ground. It was 
re-discovered by the sinking of a well in 1713, 
when several antiquities were found. This led to 
further investigation; and after several years, in 
which little was done, the Neapolitan govern- 
The 
F 
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theatre, a chalcidicum, and two temples are the 
chief buildings explored: the private houses are 
chiefly small, and of one story, like those of 
Pompeii. The whole excavation it said to have 
been about 600 yards long by 300; but it being 
impossible to remove the incumbent soil, in con- 
sequence of its thickness, as fast as one part was 
thoroughly searched, it was filled up with rubbish 
from another. A small part of the theatre is all 
that is now accessible. The chief advantage as 
yet derived from Herculaneum is the magnificent 
collection, not only of statues and paintings, and 
vases, but of domestic implements of every use 
and description, deposited in the Royal Museum 
at Portici. These are figured and described in 
the magnificent work, ‘L’Antichita d’Ercolano,’ 
Nap., 1757, 10 vols. fol. The collection has been 
abundantly increased from Pompeii. 

Great expectations were raised by the discovery 
of a large number of manuscripts written on rolls 
of papyrus. The attempts to unroll them hitherto 
have had but imperfect success; and those of 
which the subjects have been ascertained are of 
little interest. There seems to be very little hope 
of recovering any of the lost treasures of antiquity 
in this quarter. The work entitled ‘ Herculanen- 
sium Voluminum que supersunt,’ Naples, 3 vols., 
1788, 1809, 1827, contains, we believe, all that 
a yet been deciphered. The University of 

xford published, in 1824-5, two volumes, 8vo., 
of fragments lithographed from fac-similes (apo- 
grapha) presented to them by George IV.; these 

ave been also published in the Neapolitan work. 
The bulk of those which have been examined con- 
tain the works of Greek philosophers and sophists, 
and treat of natural and moral philosophy, medi- 
cine, criticism, the arts, &c. The papyri have 
uniformly been found in a state resembling char- 
coal, dry and crumbling, the laminz, for the most 
part, strongly adhering to each other. 

HE’RCULES (in Greek, Héracles), the off- 
spring of Zeus by Alcména, daughter of Electryon, 
a son of Perseus, and king of Mycenz. His re- 
puted father was Ampbitryon (son of Alczus, 
another of the children of Perseus), who, having 
accidentally killed his father-in-law Electryon, was 
compelled to leave Mycene and take refuge in 
Thebes. Here Hercules was born and educated, 
and here his early feats of strength and valour 
were done ; such as slaying the lion of Citheron, 
delivering Thebes from the tribute to Erginus, 
king of Orchémenos, and taking in marriage the 
daughter of Creon. 

Being fated to serve Hurystheus, king of My- 
cen, he performed what are called his twelve 
labours, in obedience to the commands of his 
master. The legends of Hercules perhaps afford 
a better instance than those of any other hero or 
god, except Apollo, of the various sources from 
which mythical accounts spring. Hercules is 
represented as a half-naked man, with broad 
shoulders and brawny limbs, resting on a club, 
and covered round his loins with the skin of the 
Nemean lion. 

HERCULES, one of the old constellations, 
called ivyéveow by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, 
and described by the first as ‘a figure like that of 
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a man in sorrow,’ while the second offers various 
fabular significations from the stories of Hercules, 
Orpheus, Cetheus, Theseus, Thamyris, Ixion, Pro- 
metheus, &c. The club, lion’s skin, and character 
of Hercules are not so old as Aratus, who de- 
scribes this figure as stretching his hands to 
different quarters, and makes an allusion to the 
neighbouring dragon, which shows that he was 
not painting a hero. 

The constellation is situated between Draco, 
Bodbtes, Lyra, and Ophiuchus ; but, as there is no 
star in it larger than of the third magnitude, 
there is nothing very remarkable about it.. The 
principal stars # and f lie between the bright 
stars in the head of Ophiuchus and in Corona 
Borealis. 

HERCULES, PILLARS OF. [Grsraxrar.] 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON, 
was born in 1744, at Morungen in East Prussia, 
where his father kept a little girls’ school. The 
only books he was allowed to read were a Bible 
and Hymn-book, though he secretly turned his 
attention to other works. He gained the ac- 
quaintance of persons who appreciated him, and 
procured him a place as instructor in the Fried- 
rich’s College at Kénigsberg. With the most in- 
defatigable industry he studied philosophy, 
natural science, history, and languages, and in 
1764 became assistant at the cathedral school a 
Riga, to which office that also of preacher was at 
tached. Though his sermons were greatly ad 
mired, he soon left the situation, as he desired t 
study the world at large. He accordingly wen 
to France, and was there chosen by the Prince o 
Holstein-Oldenburg as his travelling companion 
He would have gone from France to italy had h 
not been arrested by a complaint in his eyes a 
Strassburg, where he first became acquainted wit 
Gothe. In 1775 he became theological professo 
at Gottingen. He died in 1803. 

The writings of Herder fill about sixty volume 
and are on the greatest variety of subjects. A 
a theologian he has gained celebrity by hi 
‘Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ;’ as a philosopher, 
the author of the ‘ Philosophy of the History 
Man.’ His collection of popular ballads of all n: 
tions has a high reputation. 

HERDERITE, a right rhombic prismatic ¢ 
tal, with a conchoidal fracture, a grayish colo 
and nearly transparent. 

HEREDITAMENT. [Descent.] 

HEREFORD, anancient city, and parliamenta 
and municipal borough, is situated on the left b 
of the Wye, 115 miles W.N.W. from Londo 
The city, as a municipal borough, is divided in 
3 wards, and is governed by 6 aldermen and 
councillors: population, in 1841, 10,921. T 
parliamentary borough returns two members 
the House of Commons. Population, 11,367. 

In early times this city was important as 
garrison to restrain the Welsh. The castle 
sisted of two wards of different dimensions, havi 
a keep within the smaller: the Wye formed 
defence on the south side; on other points it 
defended by moats. In 1652, the parliamen 
commissioners returned it as ‘ruinous,’ and 
materials worth no more than 85/. The princi 
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events of its history are its pillage by the Welsh 
in 1055; its capture by King Stephen in 1141; 

~ the execution of Owen Tudor, in 1461; the sur- 
render of the city, in 1643, to the parliamentary 
troops, headed by Sir Wm. Waller; and the siege 
of Hereford by the Scotch under ‘Lord Leven. In 
and adjoining the city there were formerly esta- 
blishments of Gray Friars, Black Friars, and 
Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem. 

Hereford is situated in a broad, fertile, and well- 
eultivated valley, and at sufficient elevation above 
the river Wye to be free from fogs and damp. 
The principal streets are broad and straight, and 


the public buildings of stone. 
built after a plan of Sir Robert Smirke, and is re- 
markable for its unassuming beauty and good 
arrangement. The town-hall, a large wood and 
Ll building supported by oaken pillars, stands 
m the High Town. The union workhouse, opened 
in 1838, stands just beyond the N.E. limits of 
the city. The county gaols are in the same neigh- 
‘bourhood. There are several hospitals or alms- 
houses. The principal churches are those of All 
Saints, St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. John. In 
addition to the churches belonging to the esta- 
blishment, there are places of worship for the. 
principal denominations of dissenters. 

Hereford Cathedral stands upon the south side 
of the city, not very far fromthe Wye. The date 
of the original building is fixed at 825 ; the whole 
was rebuilt by Bishop Athelstan about the year | 


have all been macadamised. The private houses, 
with few exceptions, are built with red brick, and | 
The shire-hall was 
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north are the hills of Downton and Leintwardine, 
together with the range running in a south-west 
direction from Ludlow. Near the centre of the 
county, Dinmore, Westhope, and Badnage Hills, 
with the line on which the circle of firs called 
Lady Lift stands conspicuous, form the most pro- 
minent features. 

No large rivers have their source in these hills ; 
the principal streams which water Herefordshire 
rise in the higher counties of South Wales. They 
are, the Wye, the Luge, the Teme, the Arrow, the 
Fromie, the Leddon, the Doyer, and the Munnow. 

The Wye, which rises in Cardiganshire, enters 
Herefordshire on its western side, and after many 
windings reaches the city of Hereford, and finally 
leaves the county near the Leys. It is imper- 
fectly navigable throughout the whole of this 
county. The immediate vicinity of mountains, 
and the very large surface of country which it 
drains, cause sudden and frequently destructive 
floods. For picturesque beauty this river is justly 
celebrated. Trout, grayling, laspring, and salmon 
are taken. Since the destruction of a weir in the 
lower part of the river the number of salmon has 
increased. None of the other rivers are navigable 
to any useful extent ; they are chiefly remarkable 
for their plentiful supply of fish. Two canals 
have been formed through portions of this county 
for the conveyance of coal and other heavy goods. 
The Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford line of 
railway has at present (Jan. 1849) not been com- 
pleted in any part of Herefordshire. 

Climate, Geology, and Agriculture. — The 


030. This cathedral was entirely demolished in climate of Herefordshire varies greatly, according 
1055. No renewal was attempted until the latter tothe elevation and exposure. The neighbour- 
years- of William the Conqueror’s reign, when hood of Ross and Ledbury, as well as the central 
Bishop Lozing and others commenced the present portion of the county, enjoys a far superior climate 


ilding. In 1786 the western portion of the 
thedral fell, and alterations were made; the. 
Spire was removed, and a new western end 
dded by Wyatt. The cathedral contains many | 
muments of great antiquity, some of which are. 
hly ornamented. For a minute description of 
cathedral, see Duncomb’s ‘ History of Here-| 
dshire’ and Britton’s ‘ Cathedrals.’ 
HEREFORDSHIRE is bounded E. by Wor? 
sestershire and Gloucestershire; N. by Shropshire, 
th a portion of Worcestershire; W. by Rad- 
hire, Brecknockshire, and a part of Mon- 
fouthshire; and S. by Monmouthshire and 


Floucestershire. The length N. to S. is about) 
miles; the breadth W. to EH. 34 miles. The 
Fea is 860 square miles, or 550,400 acres. The 


lation in 1841 was 113,878. 

Surface, Rivers, d&e.—The surface of this 
soe is generally hilly, but the valleys occa- 
onally expand into open plains. The Hatters 
a of the Black Mountain, which forms its 
Gider on the west-south-west, is the highest land 
fAthin its limits; there is likewise a third and 
mer line of hills extending in the same direction 
‘om Middlewood to Wormbridge. In the south- 
test the Saddlebow and Garway are conspicuous; 


fd in the south the hills near Walford and Pen- 
ard. The Malvern Hills and the range stretch- 


pal heights on the castern boundary. 


to such portions of the north and west as are in 
the vicinity of Wales, 

To the casual observer the whole of Hereford- 
shire appears to consist geologically of old red 
sandstone, a formation of great thickness. This 
trough of sandstone is neither frequently broken 
through by igneous rocks, nor materially lifted or 
curved by their action, On the eastern side, the 
general direction of the strata is from N. to S. In 
the neighbourhood of Eastnor Park three of the 
grauwacke formations have the north-easterly and 
south-westerly strike so persistent in Shropshire 
and Wales, butthisis only for 2} miles. The dis- 
crepancy is still greater between the strike of the 
major axis of the Woolhope Valley, extending to 
Flaxley in Gloucestershire (a distance of about 18 
miles), and that of Shucknell Hill, which, althongh 
only two miles distant from the northern end of the 
Woolhope Valley, and composed of the same rocks, 
has a direction from south-west to north-east, and 
at right angles to the former, which runs from 
north-west to the south-east. The strike of the 
strata of Shucknell Hill is parallel to the line of 
bearing of the adjoining trap rocks of Bartestree. 
On the western boundary the prevailing strike of 
the deposits is from north-east to south-west; but 
there are minor axes of elevation, subordinate to 
the great line of elevatory movement, which are 


forthward from Stamford Bishop are the prin-| for the most part marked by eruptive ridges of 
7 / On the} trap rock, which tilt the strata upon their flanks 
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both to the north-west and to the south-east. 
Limestone has been raised to the surface in many 
places; for instance the valley of elevation at 
Aymestry, at Ledbury, and the foot of the Mal- 
vern range. ‘The valley of elevation at Woolhope 
is supposed to be the most symmetrical in Great 
Britain. The whole of the valley is stated to be 
one of clean denudation, being entirely free from 
any fragments even of the old red sandstone, 
though the inferior and denuded strata must have 
been raised up through that formation. 

The soil of this county consists principally of 
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tecture. The town consists of two principal 
streets intersecting each other: it contains several 
alms-houses, and grammar, charity, and national 
schools. Its trade depends upon the produce of 
the neighbouring orchards and hop-grounds. The 
hops, cider, and perry are all of excellent quality. 
Population of the parish, 4591. 

Leominster, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, is 13 miles N. from Hereford. It has sent 
members to parliament since the reign of Edward 
I., and received its charter of incorporation from 
Queen Mary, for supporting her cause against 


a deep and heavy loam, with a substratum of clay in| Lady Jane Grey. The high street of the town is 


some districts, and gravel in others. 
is very favourable to the growth of trees, especially 
the apple-tree and oak. In the neighbourhood of 
towns the land is cultivated chiefly as meadow or 
pasture. The high lands are generally occupied 
by oak coppices, which are numerous and exten- 
sive ; these are felled at periods of from 16 to 20 
years, and fetch a price of from 18/. to 202. an 
acre. In the lower lands, crops are raised in the 
following succession: wheat, turnips, barley, 
clover, and peas or vetches. It is to the wheat 
crop that the farmer pays his chief attention. The 
last two weeks in October or the first in Novem- 
ber, are reckoned the best time for sowing. From 
the peculiar nature of the soil, and want of good 
management, the turnip crops are seldom flourish- 
ing. Hop-yards are common in the middle and 
eastern portions of the country. 
numerous, and produce large quantities of cyder. 

The county is celebrated for its breed of cattle, 
which are red, with white or mottled faces, and 
occasionally white about the legs. Dairy farming 
is never practised here, and the milk of the cows, 
which are only kept for breeding, is given to the 
calves. The oxen are now no longer worked, but 
are fed at two years old, and sent to market at 
three. The usual breed of sheep isa cross be- 
tween the Leicester and the Ryeland. Welsh 
mutton may be procured at most of the county 
towns. Agricultural horses of average quality are 
bred in considerable numbers, The north part of 
the county produces useful riding and coach horses. 
Pigs are chiefly procured from Wales, whence a 
large supply of eggs and poultry are also sent. 

Divisions and Towns.—Herefordshire is divided 
into 11 hundreds. It is in the diocese of Here- 
ford. Itis in the Oxford circuit, The assizes 
are held at Hereford. The county returns 3 mem- 
bers to parliament ; the city 2; and the borough 
of Leominster 2; making 7 in all. 

The following are the chief towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 ;— 

Bromyard is about 16 miles N.E. from Here- 
ford. The town is small and irregularly built, 


and a considerable proportion of the edifices are of | A considerable part of the county was included i 


wood. Population, 1217. 
Hereford. ({Herrrorn.) 


Kington is 19 miles N.W. from Hereford, The | spite however of repeated defeats of the Wels 
town is generally well built, and the inhabitants | 


are principally employed in the manufacture of 
narrow cloth, The town contains a free grammar- 
school and a charity-school. Population, 2091, 
Ledbury is 15 miles E.E.S. from Hereford, 
The church is a spacious edifice of Norman archi- 


Orchards are | 


‘Inconvenient, but are receiving many improve- 


The whole! spacious, but many of the other streets are narrow 


and inconvenient. The church is of considerable 
antiquity ; it is an irregular building, the work of 
different periods. There also places of worship 
for dissenters. The town contains a free grammar- 
school, and a school on the national plan. The 
town-hall is a singular structure, of plaster and 
timber-work, erected in 1663. The municipal 
borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 coun- 
cillors: population, 3892. The parliamentary 
borough returns 2 members. Population, 4846. 
Ross, a market-town, is about 14 miles 8.S.E. 
from Hereford. The church is a handsome and 
spacious structure, with a lofty spire, founded by 
Robert Betun, bishop of Hereford in the 12th cen- 
tury. There are places of worship for dissenters, 
a union workhouse, charity schools, an alms- 
house, a dispensary, and other benevolent insti- 
tutions. The streets are generally narrow and 


ments, Population, 2523. 

Weobly is 13 miles N.W. from Hereford, and 
147 miles from London. The town consists of one 
principal street, which contains some well-built 
modern structures. It was formerly a parlia- 
mentary borough, but was disfranchised by the 
Reform Act. Population, 548. 

History and Antiquities—The greater part if 
not the whole of Herefordshire was comprised in 
the territory of the Silures, and was conquered by; 
the Roman general Julius Frontinus, about a.p. 
73. A line of Roman and British intrenchmen 
may be traced from the Malvern Hills to Whit 
bourn, Thornbury, Croft, Brandon-(near Leint 
wardine), and Coxwall Knoll (near Brampto 
Brian). There are also traces of a camp on th 
east of Leintwardine, near Downton, and sever 
Roman roads in various parts of the county. 

During the Heptarchy Herefordshire belonge 
to Mercia, and in 680 a synod was held at He 
ford, which was the principal town of Mercia i 
the time of Offa. 

The position of Herefordshire relative to Wale 
subjected it to continual inroads from the Wels 


the ‘ Marches,’ a term used to express the fronti 
in dispute between the Welsh and the English. I 


and very severe exactions, attacks continued to 
made upon the persons and property of tl 
Marchers; but no event occurred which imm 
diately affected this county, until the crown 
England was in dispute between Stephen a 
Maud, the daughter of Henry I. Geoffrey 
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Talebot and Robert, earl of Gloucester, then de- 
elared in favour of the empress. Talebot retired | 
to Hereford, but soon quitted it, and the castle of | 
Weobly, which had been garrisoned against Ste- 
phen, was totally demolished. Stephen after-' 
wards invested the city of Hereford, but the result 
of the siege is not known. 

During the troubled times of Edward II. Here- 
fordshire was the scene of many executions. The 
king’s adherents, Hugh de Spencer, Baldoe, and 
Reding, were executed at Hereford. 

No particular event occurred by which this 
county was locally affected, until the rebellion of 
Owen Glendwr threw the Marches into confusion. 
[GiEnDwR. | 

During the wars of York and Lancaster this 
eounty did not escape the general commotion. 
During the civil wars the city of Hereford was 
eee for the king, but was taken by Sir 

illiam Waller. After the battle of Naseby the 
king marched to the relief of Hereford, and the 
Scotch army raised the siege. In the course of 
the year 1646 the city was taken by surprise, 
and the whole county was reduced by detach- 
ments in the interest of the parliament, under the 
command of Sir William Waller and Colonel 
Birch. 

There were several castles in Herefdrdshire, of 
which a few ruins remain, but most of them have 
been demolished. The only druidical remains are 
a pile of stones called Arthur’s Stone, situated in 
the parish of Dorstone. 

HERENTHALS. [Antwerp.] 

HERESY, HERETICS. The word ‘heresy’ 
(from aigeo1s, choice) was originally used to express 
any opinion which a man adopted. Thus it was 
applied to the philosophic sects of Greece and 
Rome. (Cicero, ‘ Paradox, Proém.’) Inthe New 
Testament the term often simply denotes a reli- 
gious party, without implying any censure. (Acts, 
v.17; xv. 5; xxvi. 5; xxviii. 22.) Josephus 
calls the three great Jewish sects heresies. (‘Antiq. 
Jud., xiii. c. 5,3. 9.) But it is also used in the 
New Testament as a term of reproach. Thus it 
was applied by the Jews to Christianity (Acts, 
xxiv. 5, 14), and by the Apostles to those who 
resisted their doctrines (1 Cor. xi. 9; Gal. y. 
20; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 10). The fathers ap- 
plied the words heresy and heretics respectively 
to opinions which were different from what they 
considered the doctrine of the Apostles, and to 
those who held such opinions, though some of the 
fathers draw a distinction between heresy, as a 
wilful rejection of the doctrines of Scripture, and 
errors arising from ignorance or weak judgment. 
When the creed of the church began to be settled 
by ecclesiastical councils, all who refused to sub- 
mit to their decisions were denounced as heretics. 
They were also called heterodox, while those who 
adhered to the opinions of the church were called 
ofthodox, or catholics. Heretics were distinguished 
from unbelievers, inasmuch as they professed Chris- 
tianity. Heresy must not be confounded with 
schism: the former relates to doctrine; the latter 
is any division on points of discipline. The num- 
ber of heresies mentioned by early ecclesiastical 
Writers is from 80 to 150; but Lardner (‘ Hist. of | 
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Heretics,’ i, 5) has shown that many of these ought 
to be excluded from the list; nor have we any 
evidence that many of them had numerous fol- 
lowers. The most important of the various sects 
generally included under the term are treated of 
under their respective names. 

Before the Reformation in England heresy was 
the holding of opinions contrary to the Catholic 
faith and the determination of Holy Church ; at 
least this is the definition of heresy in the Statute 
2 Hen. 1V.c.15. he court in which a man 
could be convicted of heresy, according to the 
common law, was that of the archbishop in a pro- 
vincial synod. After conviction the criminal was 
delivered up to the king to do what he pleased with 
him, [If the criminal had abjured his heresy and 
then relapsed, the king in council, upon a second 
conviction, might issue the writ De Heretico 
Comburendo, upon which the criminal was burnt 
alive. One Sawtre, it is said, was the first man 
burnt alive for heresy in England, and the writ 
De Heretico Comburendo was formed in his case. 

The 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, repealed all former 
Statutes about heresy, which was accordingly 
punished, after the Reformation was fully esta- 
blished, by ecclesiastical censures, and by burning 
alive a criminal who had been convicted, in the 
manner above described, in a provincial synod. 
The writ for burning the heretic could not be 
demanded as a matter of right, but was left to the 
discretion of the crown; and both Elizabeth and 
James I., in their discretion, thought proper to 
grant the writ. Elizabeth, it is said, burnt alive 
two Anabaptists, and James burnt alive two 
Arians. 

The Statute of 29 Charles II. c. 9, abolished 
the writ De Heretico Comburendo. Heresy is 
now left entirely to the ecclesiastical courts: and 
the punishment of death in consequence of any 
ecclesiastical censure was by that act abolished in 
England. As Elizabeth and James practically 
showed their approbation of burning heretics alive, 
so Lord Coke (3 ‘Instit.’ c. 5) approves of the 
punishment, 

At present the ecclesiastical courts punish for 
heresy, when they do punish, pro salute anime, 
as it is termed, that is, solely out of regard to the 
soul of the offender. But it is difficult to say at 
present what can be called heresy ; and perhaps 
it is difficult to say what is exactly the punish- 
ment for it. Indeed there seems no risk in assert- 
ing that much of the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts in respect to heresy, whether it shows 
itself in speaking, writing, or preaching, has been 
destroyed by the various Toleration Acts. The 
Criminal Law Commissioners see no reason for 
retaining the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts in matters of heresy, ‘except so far as it 
may be directed to prevent ministers of the Hs- 
tablished Church from preaching in opposition to 
the articles and doctrine of the establishment of 
which they receive their emoluments.’ So far as 
this there is certainly no objection. He who 
preaches against the church to which he still pro- 
fesses to belong should be turned out of it. 

The history of heresy in England is instructive. 
The change from burning alive to the almost un- 
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limited expression of opinion on religious matters 
is one of the steps in the social progress of England. 
a genus of hymenopterous 
insects of the section Mellifera (Latreille), and 
family Apide. Body elongated, slender, almost 
cylindrical, that of the males with a small cavity 
beneath, near the apex; mandibles triangular ; 
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maxillary palpi two-jointed. 


The little bees belonging to this genus, we are 
informed by Latreille; make their nests in holes 
We presume that, as in the genus 
Chelostoma, the holes are made by the bees 


in old trees. 


themselves. 


The smallest British species of bee belonging to 
the family Apide (Heriades Campanularum) is 
very common in many parts of England during 
the summer and autumnal months; it frequents the 
flowers of the various species of Campanula, and 
is seldom or never found to visit the flowers of any 


other genus of plants. 


HE’RICOURT. ([Saénz, Havrz.] 


HERIOT is a feudal service consisting in a 
chattel which is given to the lord on the death of 
a tenant, and in some places upon alienation by a 
Heriots are either heriots-custom or 
A heriot due from the dying 
tenant by reason of his relation of tenant withina 


tenant. 
heriots-service. 


particular manor, or other district, is called Heriot- 
custom : Heriot-service is a heriot due in respect 
of the estate of the tenant in the particular land 
held by him. 

HERM. [Guernsry.] 

HERMANN, the Arminius of the Roman his- 
torians, was the son of Sigimer, chief of the Che- 
rusci, and was born about 16 B.c. Having been 
sentin early youth asa hostage to Rome, he obtained 
the favour of Augustus, and was inscribed among 
the Roman knights. On his return to his native 
country, he conceived the project of delivering it 
from the Romans. He defeated Varus, the 
Roman governor in Germany, by which the 
Romans lost all their conquests beyond the Rhine. 
After a series of successes against the Romans, 
Hermann remained unmolested in Northern Ger- 
many. Shortly after however, he was killed by 
his own relatives, being accused, as it would seem, 
of aspiring to absolute dominion. He died at the 
age of 37, in 21 a.p., after being for twelve years 
the leader and champion of Germany. 

HERMAPHRODITE. [Monsrer.] 

HERMAS, a Christian writer of the first cen- 
tury, who is said by Eusebius (‘ Hist. Hecl.,’ iii. 
c, 3) and Jerome (‘ De Illustr. Viris,’ ¢. 10) to 
have been the same individual whom St. Paul 
salutes in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 14). 
He was the author of a work entitled ‘ The Shep- 
herd,’ which is frequently quoted with the 
greatest respect by almost all the early Christian 
writers, We learn from Eusebius (‘ Hist. Ecel.,’ 
iii. c. 8, 5) and other writers that it was received 
by many churches as a canonical work. After the 
time of Origen, who considered it of divine au- 
thority, its canonical authority appears to have 
been generally denied. 


‘The Shepherd’ contains no express citations of 


any books of the Old or New Testament. This 
work was originally written in Greek ; but there 
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is only an ancient Latin version of it extant. 
There is an English translation by Wake, Lon- 
don, 1693 and 1710. 

HERMES, an ancient Greek divinity, known 
to the Romans as Mercuiius, was, according to 
Hesiod (‘ Theog.,’ 942), the son of Zeus and Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas. The attributes of this 
deity are numerous and of opposite kinds ; but it 
appears probable that he was originally considered 
to preside over flocks and herds. 

In Homer the name of this deity is usually 
Hermeias. He is represented as the messenger of 
Zeus and the gods, and he conducts the souls of 
the departed to Hades. In later times he was 
regarded as the god of eloquence; the inventor of 
the lyre and weights and measures ; the patron of 
merchants and of gain, and even of thieving; and 
the protector of heralds, poets, musicians, and 
wrestlers, Statues of Hermes, which were ori- 
ginally square blocks with a carved head upon 
them were placed in the doorways of most private 
houses and temples at Athens. (Thucyd., vi. 27.) 
They were also erected where several roads met, 
to point out the way, and in the gymnasia, or 
public places of exercise. 

Hermes is usually represented with a chlamys, 
or cloak; a petasus, or winged cap ; talaria, or 
winged sandals; and a caduceus, or wand, with 
two serpents twined ‘about it, in his hand. 

The Egyptian god Thoth was also called Her- 
mes by the Greeks. A great number of philoso- 
phical and astrological works, purporting to be 
written by the Egyptian Hermes, were in circula- 
tion in the early ages of the Christian era. Most 
of them appear to have been written at Alexandria 
by Gnostic Christians, or philosophers of the Aris- 
totelian or of the new Platonic schools. <A few of 
these works are still extant. 

HERMES, GEORG, the founder of a philo- 
sophical school of Roman Catholic theology, was 
born on the 22nd of April, 1775, at Dreyerwalde, 
in Westphalia. He became a pupil of the gym- 
nasium at Rheina, and in 1792 entered the theo- 
logical faculty at Miinster, In 1798 he was ap- 
pointed teacher at the gymnasium of Miinster, and 
all his exertions henceforth were directed towards 
restoring, on a firm basis, that which had been 
demolished by Kant’s ‘ Criticism of pure Reason,’ 
In 1807 he was appointed professor of theology at 
Minster, and in 1819 filled the same office at 
the University of Bonn. His lectures attracted 
students not only from all parts of Catholic Ger- 
many, but the King of the Netherlands sent a 
large number of young men to Bonn for the 
special purpose of studying under Hermes. In the 
enjoyment of the highest esteem both of his col- 
leagues and pupils, he died at Bonn on the 26t 
of May, 1831. 

The only work that Hermes published b 
the title ‘ Hinleitung in die Christ-Katholisch 
Theologie,’ Miinster, 1819, 8vo. ; a second editio 
appeared in 1831. Soon after the elevation o 
Droste-Vischering (between whom and Herm 
considerable ill-feeling existed) to the arch 
bishopric of Cologne, reports were made to Rom 
about the infidel tendency of the work of Herm 
in which the objectionable point was his principl 
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that reason or philosophy must in the first place | through an aperture in the skull or the chest. 


prove the reality of a divine revelation, and in the 
second, the truth of the Roman Catholic system. 

On the 26th of September, 1835, the Pope 
issued a brief against the work of Hermes, and 
the consequence was a rupture between the courts 
of Berlin and Rome, and a long controversy, the 
best exposition of which may be found in Elve- 
nich’s ‘ Der Hermesianismus und sein Rémischer 
Gegner Perronne,’ Breslau, 1844, 8vo. 

HERMIAS. [Artsrorze.] 

HERMIT, more properly Hremite, from the 
Greek ienwirns, signifying an inhabitant of the 
desert, is the name given to such religious persons 
as retired from society without becoming members 
of any monastic community. [AncHoRET; Mo- 
NACHISM. | 

HERMIT-ORAB. [Pacurrans.] 

HERMO’GENES was a native of Tarsus, and 
lived under Marcus Aurelius. At the age of 
fifteen, it is said, he was professor of Greek elo- 
quence at Rome, where his lectures were attended 
by that emperor. At the age of eighteen he wrote 
his work on the oratorical art, consisting of four 
sections. His illustrations and quotations are 
chiefly taken from the ‘ Orations’ of Demosthenes. 
The work of Hermogenes was held in high esteem, 
and became a standard book in all Greek schools. 
It has been repeatedly printed in the Greek text, 
and Gaspard Laurent published it with a Latin 
translation and commentaries, 8vo., Geneva, 1614. 
Hermogenes had joined to his work a book of 
‘ Progymnasmata,’ or specimens of oratorical exer- 
cises, which Priscianus translated into Latin, the 
Greek text of which remained inedited till the 
end of the last century, when it was first pub- 
lished by A. H. L. Heeren, and has since been 
republished by Veesenmeyer, 8vo., Niirnberg, 
1812, and by others. 

HERMO’/GENES, a heretic of the early church, 
against whom Tertullian has written a treatise, 
was most probably a native of Africa, and flou- 
rished, according to Basnage and Le Clerc, A.D. 
168. We have no account of any of his writings, 
though it may be inferred from the arguments of 
his opponents that he was an author. For a 
further detail of his opinions see Lardner, Hist. 
of Leretics, ch. xviii. 

HERNANDIA‘CES, a natural order of incom- 
plete exogenous plants. It contains only two 
genera, Hernandia and Inocarpus. Hernandia, 
the typical genus of this order, was named after 
Hernandez, a naturalist sent out to Mexico by 
Philip II. of Spain. H. sonora is a tall erect 
tree, a native of the various parts of the East and 
West Indies, and has obtained its name sonora 


from the noise made by the wind in whistling | 


through its persistent involucels. The bark, the 
seed, and the young leaves of this tree are slightly 
cathartic. The juice of the leaves is employed as 
adepilatory. It destroys the hair wherever it is 
applied, and this without producing pain. 
HERNANI.. [Basqun Provinces. ] 
HERNIA from (#95, ernos, a branch), signi- 
fies the protrusion of any organ from its natural 
position in the body; as hernia cerebrt, hernia 
pulmonis, when the brain or lung protrudes 


But when used alone this term means what is 
commonly called a rupture, that is, the protrusion 
of any portion of the intestinal canal from the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

Herniz sometimes form without any evident 
cause, the intestine being gradually protruded ; 
but more frequently they result from some violent 
bodily exertion, as lifting heavy weights, excessive 
coughing or straining; or from sudden jarrings or 
shocks, as in jumping or falling; or from blows on 
the abdomen. 

The general characters distinguishing a hernia 
are, a tumour, neither red nor hot, and often not 
painful, situated at some part of the abdomen, 
most frequently in or near the groin ; largest when 
the patient stands up, and often disappearing 
entirely when he lies down ; distended by cough- 
ing or other violent expiration, and liable to 
variation in size by exercise or rest, by absti- 
nence or taking food; often producing disorders 
of the digestive canal, as flatulency, colic, &c. 
In the cases in which the hernia forms sud- 
denly, as in consequence of a great exertion, 
the patient feels as if something had given way 
at the groin or other part of the abdomen, and 
on putting his hand there he feels a tumour which 
may vary in size from that of a nut to that of his 
fist, is elastic, hard, and tense, and soon after the 
accident becomes painful and tender. In the 
other class of hernize the tumour forms almost 
imperceptibly to the patient, and grows larger 
regularly but slowly, If a hernia can be re- 
turned into the abdomen at pleasure, it is not by 
itself a dangerous disease; but if it becomes 
strangulated, that is, if the intestine is so con- 
stricted by the parts through which it has 
passed that its contents cannot pass through it, 
and its vessels are so much compressed that active 
inflammation is excited, it constitutes one of the 
most serious accidents to which the human body 
is liable. The symptoms indicating strangulation 
of the intestine are obstinate constipation of the 
bowels ; pain and tenderness of the tumour, and 
spreading from it over the whole surface of the 
abdomen}; extreme restlessness and languor ; 
nausea and vomiting; a hard, small, and rapid 
pulse ; thirst and coldness of the limbs. If the 
hernia be not reduced, these symptoms will regu- 
larly increase, till mortification of the intestine 
ensues, and (except in some most rare cases) death 
rapidly follows. 

Several forms of hernia are recognised by sur- 
geons according to the part of the abdomen 
through which the bowel protrudes. The most 
common are the Inguinal, Femoral, and Umbilical 
hernia. 

Whatever be the situation or condition of a 
hernia, it should be at once, if possible, re- 
duced. The patient should go to bed, and after 
lying a short time on his back, with his knees 


raised, the intestine will often of itself recede into 


‘the abdomen, especially if it h 


ave been frequently 
protruded ; but, if it do not, then it should be 
worked into its place by means of the hands. If 
this fail, there are several auxiliary means that 
may be employed, of which a selection must be 
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made according to the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case. The warm bath should be first tried 
in all cases, 
useful, not only by the faintness which it pro- 
duces being a favourable state for reducing the 
hernia, but by its relieving the inflammation which 
always arises when the intestine is strangulated, 
and by checking it in its fatal progress, If the 
warm bath and bleeding fail, the patient should 
be placed between warm blankets to recover from 
their depressing effects, and no more manual 
attempts should be made for some time. The next 
means employed should be the continued applica- 
tion of cold by ice or a rapidly evaporating lotion 
laid over the tumour. Should this fail, and the 
symptoms of strangulation be increasing, some 
surgeons recommend tobacco enema. Great cau- 
tion is necessary however in employing it, and by 
many it is not had recourse to at all. If the 
tobacco enema is used, a last attempt at reduction 
should be made whilst the patient is under its 
influence. The operation consists in cutting 
down upon the strangulated bowel, and ‘carefully 
enlarging the opening through which it has pro- 
truded, so that it may return with facility, and, 
if this attempt is still unsuccessful, an operation 
must be resorted to. 

When a hernia has been completely reduced, its 


recurrence must be prevented by the wearing of 


a truss, 

HERO, HEROIC, HEROISM are used,’ in 
their common English sense, to denote an unusual, 
and, as it were, superhuman degree of bravery and 
virtue. This meaning flows directly from the 
original Greek word, which denoted (at least in 
the times subsequent to the Homeric poems) a 
person intermediate between gods and men, and 
usually of divine descent on at least one side. 
Such were worshipped with divine honours by 
those cities and races of men which claimed them 
as their founders or ancestors. This divine origin 
however was not éssential: thus Philippus of 
Crotona, who fell in battle against the Pheenicians 
and Kgesteeans, was made a hero for his beauty ; 
a heroum, or shrine, was built on the spot where 
he was buried, and sacrifices were offered to him. 
(Herod., v. 47.) Ata later age Aratus and Bra- 
sidas were worshipped as heroes at Sicyon and 
Amphipolis ; and the Athenians slain at Marathon 
received similar honours. The Heroic Age, pro- 
perly so called, appears however to have terminated 
with the immediate descendants of the Greeks who 
returned from Troy. In Homer the word hero 
occurs frequently, but in quite a different sense : 


it is applied collectively to the whole body of 


fighters, Argeii, Danai, and Achzi, without refe- 
rence to individuals of peculiar merit, and in- 
deed often appears to be used for little more than 
an expletive, when he, or the man, or the soldier, 
would have done equally well. Indeed the ap- 
plication of the word is not even limited to war- 
riors, but is applied to heralds, wise counsellors, 
kings, &c., 

The promiscuous (or Homeric) use of the word 
hero disappeared in the age succeeding the 
Homeric poems. When the Greeks looked back 
to the warlike legends of the earlier race who had 
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The abstraction of blood will be 


caped to Rome, where, by the influence of M. 


commencement of Herod’s reign dates from the 
following year. 


Judea. 


bulus was secretly put to death by the command 
of Herod, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, having 
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borne the title, the lays, exploits, and persons were 
called heroic ; and from the combined effect of poeti- 
cal exaggeration, reverence for antiquity, and tradi- 
tions of national descent, the more modern Greek 
use of the word arose, carrying with it notions of 
mythical dignity, and of superiority to the later 
races of mankind. 

HERO, or HERON. There are two of this 
name, both writers on mechanical subjects. Hero, 
the Elder, was the pupil of Ctesibius, and lived at 
Alexandria about B.c. 100. The country of the 


younger Hero is uncertain, but he is supposed to 


have lived about a.p. 610. 
Hero, the Elder, must have enjoyed great re- 


putation, since he is mentioned, by Gregory 
Nazianzen, with Euclid and Ptolemzus : but he is 
now principally known by some fragments of his 


writings on mechanics, which are to be found in 


the ‘ Mathematici Veteres,’ Paris, 1693. Hero, 


the Younger, wrote on Practical Geometry and 
Military Science. 
For lists of the works of both these mathema- 
ticians see the ‘ Penny Cyclopzdia,’ article ‘ Hero.’ 
HEROD (HERO'DES), the name of several 


Jewish princes. 


I. Herop tHe Great was the second son of 
Antipater, by whom he was appointed governor of 
Galilee at the age of twenty-five. In 3.0, 40, 
when the Parthians invaded J udza, Herod es- 


Antonius, he was appointed king of the Jews; 
but the Roman generals in Syria assisted him so 
feebly, that it was not till the end of the year 38 
B.0. that Jerusalem was taken by Sossius. The 


In the year 38 he had married 
Mariamne, the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, 
hoping to strengthen his power by this match with 
the Asmonzan family, which was very popular in 
He made Aristobilus, the brother of 
Mariamne, high priest, but, shortly after, Aristo- 


been informed of the murder, Herod was sum- 
moned to answer the accusation before M. Anto- 
nius, whom he pacified by liberal bribes. When 
setting out to meet Antonius, he had commanded 
his brother Joseph to put Mariamne to death in 
case he should be condemned, that she might not 
fall into the power of Antonius. Finding on his re- 
turn that Joseph had revealed this order to Mari- 
amne, Herod put him to death. Inthe war between 
Octavianus (afterwards the Emperor Augustus) and 
M. Antonius, Herod favoured Antonius. After 
the battle of Actium he went to meet Octavianus 
at Rhodes, by whom he was well received, and 
confirmed in his kingdom. Before he set out, 
he bad imprisoned Mariamne and her mother Al- 
exandra, commanding their keepers to kill them, 
if he should be put to death by Octavianus. On 
his return, Mariamne reproached him with his in- 
tentions towards her, wnich she had again dis- 
covered. This led to an estrangement between 
Herod and his wife, and he finally accused her of 
adultery. She was condemned and executed. 
After her death Herod suffered the deepest re- 
morse. His open disregard of the Jewish law in- 
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ereased the hatred of the people towards hin. | 
To secure himself against rebellion he fortified Sa- 
maria, which he named Sebaste, and built Cesa- 
rea, and other cities and fortresses. In the year 
17 s.c. he began to rebuild the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The work was completed in eight years, 
but the decorations were not finished for many 
years after. (John, ii. 20.) Herod’s power 
and territories continued to increase, but the lat- 
ter part of his reign was disturbed by the most 
violent dissensions in his family. He died in 
March, B.c. 4, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign and the seventieth of his age. 

The birth of Jesus Christ took place in the 
last year of Herod’s reign, four years earlier than 
the era from which the common system of chro- 
nology dates the years a.p. (Clinton’s ‘ Fasti 
Hellenici.’) 

II. Herop Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
was appointed by his father’s will tetrach of Ga- 
lilee and Perea. About a.p. 26 he divorced the 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia, and married 
his sister-in-law Herodias. John the Baptist, 
having remonstrated against this marriage, was 
imprisoned, and afterwards put to death. (Luke, 
iii. 19, 20; Mark, vi. 17-29.) About the 
same time Aretas marched against Antipas and 
defeated him. In a.p. 39 Antipas was accused 
by Agrippa, king of Judea, of a secret under- 
standing with the Parthians, and was banished by 
Caligula to Lyon. 

Ill. Herop Aerippa, son of Aristobulus and 
grandson of Herod the Great, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes in early life, was appointed, 
upon the accession of Caligula, king of the do- 
minions formerly held by Philip, namely, 
Gaulanitis, Batanzea, and Trachonitis, to which 
Caligula added the tetrarchy of Lysanias ; and 
afterwards, when Antipas was banished, the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea. Claudius added 
Judea and Samaria to his dominions. His 
government was popular with the Jews, to please 
whom he perseented the Christians. (Acts, xii. 
1-3.) He died of a loathsome disease at Czesa- 
rea, in the third year of his reign over all Pales- 

tine, A.p. 44. (Acts, xii. 20-23.) 

| IV. Herop Agrippa, son of the above, was 
seventeen years old at the time of his father’s 
death. Upon the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, 
four years afterwards, Claudius bestowed that 
kingdom upon Agrippa. He did not leave Rome 
till a.p. 53, when Claudius gave him the tetrar- 
chies of Gaulanitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis. 
His dominions were enlarged by Nero, It was 
in A.D. 60 that the trial of Paul before Agrippa 
took place. (Acts, xxvi.) Agrippa exerted 
himself to keep down the spirit of revolt among | 
the Jews. When war broke out, Agrippa joined 
the Romans. After the taking of Jerusalem, he 
retired with his sister Berenice to Rome, where he 
died at the age of about seventy years. 

(Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, and Jewish 

Yar Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth; Prideaux’s | 
Connection.) 

HERO'DES, TIBE’RIUS CLA’/UDIUS AT- 
TICUS, a native of Marathon, in Attica, and of | 
Ai illustrious family, was born under the reign of 
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Trajan. He inherited from his father a very 
large property. Herodes was edueated by the 
best teachers of his time; and he became an ac- 
complished scholar, rhetorician, and philosopher. 
Having removed to Rome, his wealth, his connec- 
tions, and his extemporary eloquence, which is 
spoken of as wonderful, gave him great import- 
ance, and he was made consul with C. Bellicius 
Torquatus, A.D. 143. Herodes married, at Rome, 
Annia Regilla, of an illustrious and wealthy 
family. She bore him four children, and died 
while pregnant of the fifth. His brother-in-law 
suspected Herodes, who was of a violent and 
jealous temper, of foul treatment of his wife, and 
he brought him to trial on the charge of murder ; 
but Herodes was acquitted. Herodes displayed 
an excessive grief for the loss’of his wife, and he 
dedicated her estate to Minerva and Némesis. An 
inscription, which he wrote, or caused to be writ- 
ten, in Greek hexameters, records the fact. There 
is another inscription, likewise in Greek verse, in 
which the poet invites the Roman women to ho- 
nour the memory of Regilla, descanting upon her 
beauty, virtue, and high lineage. These two in- 
scriptions, which are on two large slabs of Greek 
marble, have given much employment to critics. 
(Visconti, ‘Iscrizioni Tropee ora Borghesiane,’ 
4to., Rome 1794.) Herodes died at Marathon, 
in the 76th year of his age, towards the end of 
the reign of Aurelius, or the beginning of that of 
Commodus. He erected monuments, temples, 
baths, and aqueducts, in Italy, Greece, and Asia. 
Pausanias (vii. 20) mentions an Odeon, or Music 
Theatre, at Athens, as built by him, called the 
Theatre of Regilla, after his wife: he also embel- 
lished the Stadium near the Ilissus, which. was 
originally constructed by the orator Lycurgus 
350 B.C. 

HERO’DIANS (‘Hewd:aves, Matt. xxii. 16 ; 
Mark, iii. 6; xii. 18; see also Mark, viii. 15), 
were in all probability a political party in Judea, 
who were anxious to preserve the government in 
the hands of Herod’s family. Many critics con- 
sider the Herodians to have been a religious sect. 
In their religious opinions they probably be- 
longed to the sect of the Sadducees ; since that 
which is called by Mark (viii. 15) ‘ the leaven of 
Herod’ is styled by Matthew (xvi. 6) ‘ the leaven 
of the Sadducees.’ 

HERODIA‘NUS, a Greek author, who wrote a 
history, in eight books, of the Roman emperors 
who reigned successively in his lifetime, beginning 
with the death of Marcus Aurelius, A.D, 180, and 
ending with the accession of the younger Gor- 
dianus, A.D. 238. This history comprehends a 
period of little more than half a century, within 
which lived the emperors Commodus, Pertinax, 
Julianus, Niger and Albinus, Septimius Sevérus, 
Caracalla and Geta, Macrinus, Elagabalus, Alexan- 
der Severus, Maximinus, the two Gordiani, and Bal- 
binus. The style of Herodianus is plain, and his 
narrative in general seems written in a fair spirit. 
He is the last of the Greek historians of antiquity 
who lived béfore the partition of the Roman em- 
pire, Among the editions of his history that of 
Irmisch, in 5 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1798-1805, in 
Greek and Latin, contains numerous notes, chro- 
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nological and genealogical tables, and several | Halicarnassus is this, that the acts of man may 
copious indexes. The last edition and the best not be forgotten through lapse of time, and that 
text is by Bekker, Berlin, 1826, 8vo. There are | great and wondrous achievements, performed partly 
several German translations of Herodian. by Greeks and partly by Barbarians, may not be 
HERO DOTUS, a native of Halicarnassus, a| without their fame; and also how it came to 
Dorian city in Caria, was born about B.o, 484, If pass that Greeks and Barbarians waged war 
the passages in his own History (i, 130; iii. 15) | together’ (i. 1). His object then was to com- 
were written by himself, he was probably alive in | bine a general history of the Greeks and the Bar- 
B.0. 408. He was the son of Lyxus and Dryo, | barians (that is, those not Greeks) with the his- 
and of an illustrious family in his native state.|tory of the wars of the Greeks and Persians. 
Not liking the government of Ly¥gdamis, who was Accordingly, in execution of his main subject, he 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, he retired for a time to | traces the course of events from the time when the 
Samos, where he is said to have cultivated the | Lydian kingdom of Croesus fell before the arms 
Tonic dialect of the Greek, which was the language | (B.c. 546) of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
of that island. Before he was thirty years of age | monarchy, to the capture of Sestos (B.c. 478) an 
he joined in an attempt, which proved successful, | event which crowned the triumph of the Greeks 
to expel Lygdamis. Herodotus again left his na- | over the Persians. 
tive country, and joined, as it is said, a colony| The great subject of his work, which is com- 
which the Athenians sent to Thurii, in South! prised within the space of sixty-eight years, not 
Italy (3.0. 443). He is said to have died at Thu-|more than the ordinary term of human life, ad- 
rii, and was buried in the Agora, or Public Place. | vances with a regular progress and truly dramatic 
Herodotus was a traveller and observer, as well development, from the first weak and divided 
as an historian. The extent of his travels may | efforts of the Greeks to resist Asiatic numbers, to 
be ascertained pretty clearly from his History. | their union as a nation, and their final triumph in 
The story of his reading his work at the Olympic|the memorable fights of Thermépyle, Salamis, 
games, which has found its way into most modern |and Platza. But with this subject, which has a 
narratives, has been well discussed by Dahlmann, | complete unity well maintained from its com- 
and we may perhaps say disproved. (‘ Aus sei-|mencement to its close, the author has interwoven, 
nem Buche sein Leben,’ Altona.) conformably to his general purpose, and by way of 
Herodotus makes no display of the great extent | occasional digression, sketches of the various peo- 
of his travels. He frequently does not say that|ples and countries that he had visited in his 
he was at a place, but he uses words which are as widely extended travels. His predecessors in 
conclusive as any statement. He describes a thing | historical composition appear generally to have 
as standing behind the door (ii. 182), or on the | chosen subjects of a limited nature, partaking 
right hand as you enter a temple (i. 51); or he chiefly of the character of local annals. Herodotus 
was told something by a person in a particular | chose for his subject a series of“events which con- 
place (ii. 28) ; or he uses other words equally sig-| cerned the universal Greek nation, and not them 
nificant. In Africa he visited Egypt, from the only, but the whole civilised world ; and by the 
coast of the Mediterranean to Elephantine, the| way in which he executed his great_ undertaking 
southern extremity of the, country (ii, 29); and|he has earned the honourable and well-merited 
he travelled westward at least as far as Cyréne | appellation of the Father of History. 
(ii. 32, 181). In Asia he visited Tyre, Babylon,| The style of Herodotus is simple, pleasing, and 
Kcbatana (i. 98), and probably Susa (v. 52-54 ;| generally perspicuous ; often highly poetical both 
vi. 119). He also visited various parts of Asia| in expression and in sentiment. But it bears 
Minor, and probably went as far as Colchis (ii. | evident marks of belonging to a period when prose 
104). In Europe he visited a large part of the composition had not yet become a subject of art. 
country along the Black Sea, between the mouths | His sentences are often ill-constructed and hang 
of the Danube and the Crimea, and went some | loosely together ; but his clear comprehension of 
distance into the interior. He seems to have ex-| his own meaning, and the sterling worth of his 
amined the line of the march of Xerxes from the matter, have saved him from the reproach of dif- 
Hellespont into Attica, and certainly had seen | fuseness and incoherence. 
numerous places on this route. He was well ac-| There is no translation of Herodotus which has 
quainted with Athens (i. 98; v. 77, &c.),]/yet done justice to the original, and no com- 
Delphi, Dodéna, Olympia (ix. 81), Tegea (i. 66), | mentary has yet exhausted one-tenth of the matter 
Thasos, Delos, Zacynthus (iv. 195), and numerous | which admits and requires illustration, ~ 
other places in Greece. That he had visited some] The first edition of Herodotus was the Latin 
parts of South Italy is clear from his work (iv. | translation of L. Valla, Venice, 1474, folio. The 
99; v.44, 45). The mention of these places is | most complete edition of Herodotus is by J, 
sufficient to show that he must haye seen many | Schweighiiuser, Strassburg, 1816, 6 vols. Svo, 
more. ‘The Apology of Herodotus,’ by H. Stephens, 
The Nine Books of Herodotus contain a great| prefixed to his corrected edition of Valla’s trans- 
variety of matter, the unity of which is not per- | lation, Frankfort, 1595, is a clever and amusing 
ceived till the whole work has been thoroughly | vindication of Herodotus against the charge of 
examined. But the subject of his History was falsehood, made on the ground that many of his 
conceived by the author both clearly and compre-| stories were so singular and improbable. L’ Ar 
hensively. ‘The object of the inquiries (for so|cher’s French translation, Paris, 9 vols, 8vo., 
we may render the word ierogin) of Herodotus of| with the Commentary, is a useful book, There 
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are various English translations. That by Beloe | Garza, of the modern Italians; Garza, of the 


is as bad as a translation can be. 


Spaniards; Reyger and MRheter of the Germans ; 


HEROIC VERSE in its ancient sense means | Héron of the French; and Common Heron, or 
that which was the vehicle of Greek and sub-| Heronshaw, of the British. 


sequently of Latin epic poetry, of which the 
actions of the heroes were the appropriate subject. 
In English our common ten-syllable couplet 
passes under this name, chiefly, it should seem, 
because it is the measure into which the epics of 
antiquity have been most frequently translated. 
The Alexandrine of twelve syllables however has 
been also used by our elder writers for this pur- 
pose, as by Chapman in his translation of the 
* Iliad.’ 

HERONS. Under the head of Zchassiers 
(Grallatores), Cuvier distinguishes the following 
groups, or, as he terms them, families, viz. the 
Brevipennes, the Pressirostres, the Cultirostres, the 
Longirostres, and the Macrodactyles. 

The Cultirostres include the Cranes, the Boat- 
bills, the Herons, the Storks, the Jabirus, the 
Ombrettes, the Tantali, the Openbeaks, and the 
Spoonbills. 

Mr. Vigors considers that the Grallatores are 
naturally divided into the following five familes: 
Gruide, Ardeide, Scolopacide, Rallide, and 
Charadriade, an arrangement which is adopted by 
Mr. Selby, and many other ornithologists. 

For other views relative to the arrangement of 
the Grallatores, we may refer the student to Wil- 
lughby, Ray, Latham, Dumeril, Iliger, Vieillot, 
De Bilainville, Swainson, the Prince of Canino, 
and other zoologists. 

Under this title of Herons, it is our purpose to 
treat of the true Herons, the Spoonbills, the Storks, 
and the Cranes. 

_ Herons. 

Bill long, stout at the base, and sharp pointed ; 
gape extending beneath the eyes; a little nasal 
fossa prolonged into a furrow extending almost to 
the point of the upper mandible; lores naked. 
The internal edge of the middle toe pectinated. 
Tarsi very long, scutellated in front, reticulated 
posteriorly. Neck elongated. The stomach is ca- 
pacious, and capable of considerable distension. 
The food of these birds consists of fish, reptiles, and 
such small mammalia as shrews, water rats, &c. 
Some, as the Common Heron, are gregarious during 
the breeding season, and build in lofty trees; 
others are altogether solitary. All are recluse, fre- 
quenting wide marshes, and the banks of rivers, 
which supply them with food. Geographical range 
universal, 

As examples we may mention the Common 
Heron (Ardea cinerea), the Crested Purple Heron 
(Ardea purpurea), the Great White Heron 
(Ardea alba), the 
gaztta), the Buff-bac 
the Squaceo Heron 
tern (Botaurus stella 
(N yecticorax Huropen 
as British Birds. 
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and some others, the ’ 
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Common Heron (Ardea cinerea). 


This species is too generally well known to need 
a detailed description. Its habits are described at 
large in Selby’s ‘ Illustrations of British Ornitho- 
logy,’ in Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ in Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ and in Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds.’ (See 
also Latham, Pennant, Temminck, and others.) 

In the days of falconry the heron was greatly 
valued, and the destruction of its eggs was visited 
with a penalty of twenty shillings ; moreover it 
held as high a place at the tables of the great as 
it did in the field. Its flesh is now disregarded, 
though according to Mr. Selby it is far from being 
despicable. 

SPOONBILLS. E 

In this group the bill is very singularly formed, 

being spatulate at the extremity. These birds are 


‘all included under one generic head, Platalea. 


Generic Character.—Bill very long, strong, very. 
much flattened, point dilated and rounded into 
the form of a spoon or spatula; upper mandible 
channelled, transversely furrowed at its base. 
Nostrils at the surface of the bill approximated, 
Face and 


head partially or entirely naked. Tarsi long, 


strong; three toes anteriorly united up to the 


second joint by membranes or webs, posterior toe 
touching the ground. Wings moderate, ample ; 


the first quill nearly as long as the second, which 


is the longest. 
Habits of the Genus.—The Spoonbills live in 
Let yond Ty mot far from 
ygeen on the 
nall fishes, 


4) Sa fluviatile testaceous mollusks, as 
8 reptiles and aquatic igsects. Ac- 
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is, in the opinion of Belon either in high trees, opted fe ng rushes. 
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The crest makes its appearance at the second year. ) straight, subcylindrical, in form ofan elongated cone, 
The sexes have ath distinctions, but the cha- painted. trenchant. Noostrils slit longitudinally 
racters are but slightly marked. (‘Temminck.) in the horny substance of the bill, placed igre 

We select as an example the Common White|base. Eyes surrounded with anaked space, w . 
Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia, Linn. does not communicate with the bill; the face, the 
space round the eyes, ora part of the neck, often 
naked. ‘Tarsi long; three toes forward, united by 
a membrane up to the first joint, the posterior toe 
articulated on the same level with the others 
nails short, depressed, without dentilations. Wings 
moderate; the first quill shorter than the second, 
which is rather shorter than the third, fourth, and 
fifth, which are the longest. (Temminck.) 

M. Temiminck observes that the Storks live in 
marshes, and feed principally on reptiles, frogs 
and their spawn, as well as fishes, small mammi- 
ferous animals, and young birds. They are, in 
all the countries of the world where they occur, a 
privileged race, on account of their utility and of 
the havoc they make among noxious animals. 
Their migration takes place in great flocks. They 
are easily tamed. The moult is autumnal. The - 
sexes do not differ. All the species make a clat- 
tering noise with their bills. 

The species best known are the White Stork, 
Ciconia ,alba, and the Black Stork, Ciconia 
nigra. 

The White cr Common Stork is the MeAagyés 
of Aristotle and the Greeks; Ciconia of the Ro- 
mans; Cicogna, Cicogna Bianca and Zigognia of 
the Italians; Cicogne and Cigogne Blanche of the 
French ; and Weisser Storch of the Germans. 
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Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia). 


This species is, there can be little doubt, the 
Atuxsewdiog (Leucerodius) of Aristotle (‘ Hist. 
Anim.,’ book yiii. c. 8), It isthe Becquaroueglia 
(Belon) and Cucchiarone (Bonaparte) of the 
Italians; Pale, Poche, Cueiller, Truble (Belon), 
and Spatule of the French; Weisser Lafiler and 
Lafel Gans of the Germans ; and Spoonbill and 
White Spoonbill of the British. 

This bird is a rare yisitant to the marshes of 
our island, but is common in many parts of the 
idjacent continent, and nowhere more so than in 
Holland, arriving there as a summer resident, and 
departing southwards, often with the stork, in 
autumn. 

In this bird, and probably other species, the 
trachea makes a double flexure before entering 
the thorax, in which peculiarity it evinces an ana- 
logy to the Cranes, 

The eggs of the Common White Spoonbill are 
three or four in number, generally white, but 


; aN 
sometimes marked with spots of reddish brown. <\\ 
The nest is made either in trees or among rushes \ DA 


or reeds. (Selby; Gould, ‘Birds of Europe; ’ 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ &c.) 


Storks. 

The Storks are included by most naturalists 
under one generic head, Ciconia. Linneus, Cu- 
vier, and others separate from this the genus Myc- 
teria, distinguished by the somewhat upward 
flexure of the long and powerful beak; these are 
Les Jabirus of Cuvier. 

There can be no hesitation as to the propriety 
of placing the huge Marabous, distinguished by 
their naked neck and head, and by a sort of 
naked presternal pouch, in a distinct genus, to 
which the name of Leptoptilos has been given, 
and we regard the genera Scopus, Brisson (Les! Assured by the kindness with which it is treated 
Ombrettes, Cuv.), and Anastomus, Iliger (Les Becs-| in requital for its services in clearing the land of 
owverts, Cuv.), as well established. Hence the | dead as well as living nuisances, the White Stork 
generic characters of Ciconia will refer only to a approaches the dwellings of man without fear. 
limited number of species, of which the White|In Holland and Germany especially the bird is 
Stork may be regarded as the type. treated as a welcome guest, and there, as indeed 

Genus Ciconia.—Generic Character.—Billlong, elsewhere, it annually returns to’ the nest which 


White Stork (Cicogna alba), 
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has cradled many generations, on the steeple, on 
the turret, on the false chimney that the Hollander 
has erected for its site, in the box, or on the plat- 
form which the German has placed for its use. 
The stump of a decayed tree is sometimes chosen 
by the bird, and the nest is made of sticks and 
twigs, on which are laid from three to five eream- 
coloured or yellowish white eggs, about the size 
of those of a goose. The incubation continues for 
a month, at the expiration of which period the 
young are hatched and carefully attended to by 
the parents until they are fully feathered and able 
to procure food for themselves. In the continen- 
tal towns domesticated Storks which have been 
taken from the nest when young may be often 
seen parading about the markets, where they ‘are 
kept as scavengers to clear the place of the entrails 
of fish and other offal, which they do to the satis- 
faction of their employers. 

Geographical Distribution.—The arrival of the 
Stork in Europe takes place in the spring. In 
Seville it is very common; but, according to, the 
Prince of Musignano, it is very rare and only an 
accidental visitor near Rome. Though so common 
in Holland, it very rarely arrives in Britain; never- 
theless it regularly visits Sweden and the north of 
Russia, and breeds there. The winter is passed 
by the bird in the more genial climates of Asia, 
and in the northern part of Africa, Egypt espe- 
cially. Those who have seen these birds in the act 
of migration speak of their numbers as very large; 
Belon also remarks, that the Storks are never 
seen in flocks, except when they are in the air; 
and he relates how, being at Abydos, in the month 
of August, a great flight of Storks came from the 
north, and when they reached the commencement 
of the Mediterranean Sea they there made many 
circuitous turns, and then dispersed into smaller 
companies. When Dr. Shaw was journeying over 
Mount Carmel, he saw the annual migration of 
those which had quitted Egypt; and he states that 
each of the flocks was half a mile in breadth, and 
occupied three hours in passing over. 

We may now glance at those foreign species of 
great size and uncouth aspect, termed Marabous, 
Adjutants, Adjutant-Cranes, or Gigantic Storks, 
Les Cigognes a Col Nud, and from under whose 
tail the light and valuable plumes called Marabou 
feathers are procured. We have already alluded 
to these birds, so remarkable for stature, the enor- 
mous volume of their long beak, the nakedness of 
the head and neck, and the inflateable pendent sac 
hanging over the upper parts of the chest. 

Of these birds three species are known, one 
from Africa (Ciconia Murabou, Vigors), one 
from India (Ciconia Argala, Vig.), and one 
from Java and the adjacent islands, described 
by Dr. Horsfield, in the 13th vol. of the ‘ Lin- 
nean ‘Transactions,’ and afterwards by Tem- 
minck (Planches Coloriées). Temminck however 
committed an error in calling the African bird 
Argala, and the Indian bird by the Senegal name 
of Marabou, having been induced, we believe, to 
make this transfer in consequence of the superiority 
éf the plumes derived from the Indian species, 
The consequence of this perversion of native names 
has been such as might have been expected. 
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Thus in the last edition of his ‘Régne Animal,’ 
M. Cuvier quotes the Ciconia Marabou of Tem- 
minck, with the characters of the Indian bird, as 
a native of Senegal; while he states the Ciconia 
Argala of the same author, to which he attributes 
the characters of the African species, to be brought 
from India. Nothing could more strongly evince 
the necessity of restoring, as Mr. Vigors had pre- 
viously done, in the Appendix to Major Denham’s 
‘'Pravels in Africa,’ the name of Argala to the 
Indian species, and that of Marabou to the African 
species. For an account of* the habits of these 
birds, see ADJUTANT. 


CRANES. 


We now come to a group which feed much 
more on vegetable matters than do any of those 
which we have previously noticed : there is there- 
fore, as might be expected, a conformable change 
in the structure of the bill and stomach. The 
Cranes constitute the family Gruide of Mr. 
Vigors, and are divided into several genera. 

Genus Grus, Pallas. Generic Character.—Bill 
of the length of the head or rather longer, strong, 
straight, compressed, the point in the form of an 
elongated cone, obtuse towards the end ; lateral 
base of the mandible deeply channelled ; base of 
the bill elevated. Nostrils in the middle of the 
bill pierced through and through in the groove, 
and closed backwards by a membrane. Region 
of the eyes and base of the bill often naked, or 
covered with warty excrescences (mamelons). 
Feet long and strong, a large naked space above 
the knee; three anterior toes, the middle one 
united to the external by a rudiment of a mem- 
brane; interior toe divided, posterior toe arti- 
culated higher on the tarsus. Wings moderate ; 
first quill shorter than the second, which last is 
nearly as long as the third, and that is the 
longest ; secondaries nearest to the body arched, 
or very long and subulate in some foreign species. 

In the greater part of the species the trachea of 
the male forms circumvolutions upon itself; in the 
other species similar sinuosities occur in both sexes, 
which do not differ in external appearance. Moult 
once in the year. (Temminck.) 

Example, Grus cinerea. 

This is the Tégavos (Geranus) of the Greeks ; 
Grus of the Romans; Grue and Grua of the 
Italians; Grue of the French; Grulla of the 
Spanish ; Granich and Aschgrauer Granich of 
the Germans; and Crane and Common Crane of 
the British. 

The Crane is migratory and gregarious. Mr. 
Selby has remarked that in its contour and gait it 
bears a considerable resemblance to some of the 
Struthionide, and that we are reminded of the 
ostrich by the long flowing plumes that overhang 
the tail. He is of opinion that through this and 
other families its affinity to the rasorial birds is 
readily traced; and he observes that in its in- 
ternal conformation it differs very essentially trom 
the more typical families of the Grallatores, and 
that its strong and muscular stomach indicates a 
different general economy from that of the Ar- 
deida. This is quite true ; but whilst the Crane 
frequents open and cultivated lands, for the sake 
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of the newly sown corn and seeds to be found in! 


such tracts, it is far from ayerse to small testaceous 


Common Crane (Grus cinerea). 


mollusks, worms, frogs, and other reptiles. Tem- 
minck says that the nest is placed among the 
rushes, &c., and sometimes on the walls of isolated | 
houses. The pale blueish green eggs, marked with | 
brown, are two in number. 

Geographical Distribution.—Temminck ee, 
that this crane inhabits the marshy plains of the 
oriental countries ; that it is common in the north, 
migrates regularly in spring and autumn, is rare 
in its passage in Holland, and only in very severe 
winters. Asia is one of the tracts of country 
much frequented by it. Dr. Von Siebold notices 
it in his list of birds killed at Japan. Mr. Selby 
states that its equatorial migrations extend to 
India, Egypt, and other warm parts of Asia and 
Africa, but that it retires in summer to the 
northern and eastern parts of Europe to breed. 
The migrations are performed high in the air, and 
the progress of the flock may be traced by the 
loud cries of the birds when they are beyond the 
reach of sight. The night-time is frequently 
chosen for these changes of locality. The Prince 
of Musignano notes it as very rare and accidental / 
near Rome; Willughby however saw many of 
them in the poulterers’ shops in winter, But it 
is in England that the alteration of the country, 
by drainage and inclosure, has caused perhaps the 
most remarkable absence of these fine birds. 
They were numerous in the time of our an- 
cestors, and highly esteemed by them, both as 
objects of sport and as furnishing a dish fit for the 
table of princes. 

Description. — General plumage ashy gray ; 
throat, front of the neck, and occiput very deep 
blackish gray. Forehead and space between the 
eye and the bill furnished with black hairs; top 
of the head naked and red. Some of the se- 
condaries arched, longer, and loose-barbed. Bill 
greenish black, horn-coloured towards the point, 
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iris red brown. Feet 
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and reddish at the base; 
black. Length from the bill to the end of the 
tail, 3 feet 8 or 10 inches. The old birds have 
a large whitish space behind the eyes and along 
the lateral part of the upper portion of the neck. - 

Genus Anthropoides, Vieillot. In this genus 
are included the beautiful Demoiselle Cranes so 
conspicuous for the elegance of their actions. 

The Demoiselle (Anthropoides Virgo, Ardea 
Virgo of Linneeus) is about 3 feet 6 inches high, 
measnred to the top of the head: from the point 
of the bill to the tip of the tail it is about 3 feet 
in length. Upper part of the head light gray; 
sides of the head, neck, and depending breast 
feathers, blackish ; head and neck fully feathered. 
A tuft of pure white loose-barbed feathers, 3 or 4 
inches long, directed backwards with a curvature 
downwards behind each eye. General tint slaty- 
gray ; outer portions of all the quill-feathers dingy 
black. Secondaries longer than the primaries, 
forming, when the wings are folded, dependent 
downward-curved plumes, Bill yellowish or 
flesh-coloured ; iris reddish brown. 

The Stanley Crane, Anthropoides Stanleyanus 
(so named by Mr. Vigors in honour of the Earl of 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, President of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London), Anthropoides Para- 
diseus of Bechstein, is in its general plumage 
blueish gray, the top of the tumid head, which 
is well covered with soft feathers, is whitish, 
and there is a brownish postocular band; the 
irides are chestnut-black, and the points of the 
quills, tail, &c., are brownish black. Length from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 3 feet 6 
inches. ‘In manners and gestures, says Mr. 
Vigors, ‘ the Anthropoides Stanleyanus appears to 
conform most intimately with the Demoiselle, dis- 
playing the same delicacy and elegance of attitude, 
and the same majesty, together with the same 
graceful playfulness in all its movements. I once 
had the good fortune to see it when released from 
the place of its confinement, and set at liberty into 
an adjoining yard ; and it was scarcely possible to 
witness a scene of more grace and animation, The 
bird, when after a few movements it felt itself free, 
bounded into the air, and traversed the yard with 
singular velocity, and a peculiarity of motion which 
could neither be termed running nor flying; with 
its wings expanded, and its long quill-feathers 
streaming just above the ground, it sailed and 
swept along the open space, without regard to the 
numerous spectators who watched its movements, 
luxuriating in all the buoyancy and excursiveness 
of new-felt liberty. I understand it that is par- 
ticularly eager in its pursuit after inseets, which it 
takes when they are upon the wing ; and that 
they seem to be its natural and most acceptable 
food. We may readily conceive what myriads of 
winged creatures it would encircle within its wings 
as it swept along its native marshes, in the man- 
ner observed above, and which it would thus bring 
within the compass of its prey,’ (‘ Zool. Journ.,’ 
vol. ii.) 

Locality. —Kast Indies. 

Genus Balearica, Gray (‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,” 
1833). Allied to Anthropotdes, but differing in 
the oval form of the nostrils, and in having on the 
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top of the head an erect spreading crest, consisting! to enable us to form an accurate idea, and his 
of setaceous feathers, Two species are known: fame must rest rather on the indirect assistance 
1, the Balearic Crowned Crane (Balearica paveo-| which he afforded by his anatomical researches, 
mina), a native of Northern Africa; and, 2, the | than on any immediate addition to the means of 
Kaftir Crowned Crane (Balearica Regulorwm),| curing disease. He does not appear to have 


from South Africa, This latter is the Grus Regu- | drawn many pathological conclusions from his 
lorum of Lichtenstein, and differs from the former 
in the far larger size of the wattle. With respect 


knowledge of the healthy structure; but his ob- 
servations on the pulse, of which his master 


to the habits of these birds, they are presumed to | Praxagoras had taught him some of the value as 


be migratory ; but little is known of them, except 


in captivity, to which the birds are easily recon-| 


ciled, living in friendship with the domestic 


poultry, and other captives, and even, as we have | 


heard, interfering to prevent disputes. In a state 
of nature they are said to frequent swampy places, 
and to subsist partly upon fishes, worms, and in- 
sects, and partly on vegetable substances. They | 
run with the wings expanded, and with great | 
rapidity. Their note is loud, trumpet-like, and | 
hoarse., In the catalogue of the African Museum | 
(which was sold off in 1838) one of the species, | 
there called the Kaffir Crane, is said to be held | 
sacred by the Kaffirs bordering upon the Cape 
Colony ; and if one should happen to be killed, 
even by accident, a calf or young cow must be 
slaughtered as an atonement... Mr. Swainson 
(‘ Classification of Birds’) notices specimens of 
Ardea pavonina, Linn., as having been brought | 
to him when in Malta, from the little island of 


Lampecosa, where, he says, they are by no means 
scarce. 

To the Gruide are referrible the genera 
Psophie [Acamt], and Dicholophus [Qartama], 
and perhaps Palamedea. 

HERO PHILUS, a native of Chalcédon, was 
one of the most celebrated physicians of the 
Alexandrine school, and lived in the reign of the 
first Ptolemeus of Egypt. Of his works, which 
appear to have been very voluminous, nothing 
now remains except the extracts made from them 
by Galen and Celius Aurelianus, in which they 
are so interwoven with those of his contemporary 
Erasistratus, that it is impossible to say what 
portion of the progress which medicine made in 
their time was owing to the labours of each. 


The chief feature which marks the time of, 


Herophilus in the history of medicine is the com- 
mencement of the study of anatomy from dissec- 
tions of the human body, for which purpose the 
bodies of all malefactors were appropriated by the 
government. With such zeal did Herophilus 
pursue this science, that he is said to have dis- 
sected 700 subjects, and it was against him and | 
Erasistratus that the very improbable charge was | 
first made of having frequently opened living} 
criminals that they might discover the secret 
springs of life. (Celsus, ‘ Preefat.’) 

By the labours of Herophilus and Erasistratus 
nearly every part of the anatomy of the human 
body was rendered clearer, and many most im- 
portant discoveries were made. ; 

Herophilus practised surgery as well as medi- 
cine, but it is probable that very soon after his 
time the division of surgery and medicine into 
distinct professions took place. Of his knowledge 
of medical practice there is not sufficient evidence 
in the extracts which Galen makes from his works | 


a means of discriminating diseases, were impor- 
tant and interesting; and it was he who first 
showed that paralysis is the result not of a vitiated 
state of the humours, as was previously imagined, 
but of an affection of the nervous system. Hero- 
'philus seems to have founded a school which took 
‘its name from him. According to Strabo (xii. p. 
580) there was a great school (daexarciov) of 
Herophilists in his time established in a temple 
between Laodiceia and Carura in Phrygia. 

HERPES. The word herpes was employed in 
a very vague sense, and applied to many eruptions 
of different kinds, until restricted by Willan to a 
well-defined affection of the skin, characterised by 
the eruption of clusters of transparent globular 
vesicles, situated on a red and inflamed base ex- 
tending some lines beyond them. The vesicles of 
each cluster commonly vary in size from a millet- 
seed to a very small pea; the clusters themselves 
are distinct, being separated by portions of per- 
fectly healthy skin, and they generally rise in 
quick succession. 

The eruption is preceded and accompanied by 
a degree of constitutional disturbance which gene- 
rally varies with the extent of the local affection, 
being often slight and attracting no notice, when 
this is limited and consists of a few clusters only, 
but very great and marked by a high degree of 
fever, when the clusters are numerous and spread 
over an extensive surface in a young and plethoric 
subject. 

The clusters of vesicles, though they retain in 
all cases the same characters, and follow nearly 
the same march, are sometimes confined to a 
particular locality, justifying the designation, H. 
labialis, H. preputialis, or assume a particular 
arrangement, giving rise to the varieties, Herpes 
zoster, when they are situated on one-half of the 
body and extend ina line or band; H. phlycte- 
nodes, when they are disseminated, and ZH. cir- 
cinnatus, when they occur in circles or rings. 

In H. labialis the clusters are disposed irre- 
gularly about the mouth, generally on the external 
surface of the lips. It is always a slight affection 
in itself, requiring no treatment beyond that of 
the disorder which it accompanies. Herpes pre- 
putialis soon heals under the influence of cleanli- 
ness, the local application of the lead lotion, and 
the administration of a few alteratives. In 


Herpes zoster, familiarly known by the name of 


Shingles, there is a succession of clusters of white 
silvery vesicles, forming an oblique line or band, 
limited to one-half of the body, and almost always 
occurring on the trunk. It is unattended with 


‘danger, excepting in old persons, where the 


clusters are occasionally followed by gangrenous 
and sloughy sores. In young and plethoric sub- 
jects the treatment should consist of bleeding, 
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saline purgatives, diet, and the application to the 
part of a sedative lotion. In Herpes phlyctenodes 
the clusters are disseminated, and have no parti- 
cular seat. It is often met with in children 
during dentition. In Herpes circinnatus, or 
Herpetic Ringworm, the eruption is limited in 
extent, frequently of a circular form, and consists 
of extremely minute vesicles, which dry up and 
terminate in exfoliation, leaving a scurfy areola. 
It disappears under the influence of the local 
application of almost any astringent solution. 

HERPETO LOGY, that branch of science 
which treats of the organisation, natural history, 
and arrangement of reptiles. The term, literally 
construed, means a discourse upon reptiles, from 
“Eyasrov (Herpeton) a reptile, and Aéyos (Logos) 
a discourse. ([Reprruzs, ] 

HERRERA, ANTONIO, Coronista mayor de 
las Indias y Castilla, born at Cuellar, 1549, died 
at Madrid.on the 19th March, 1625. His great 
work bears the title of ‘ Historia General de los 
Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra 
Firma del Mar Oceano, en 8 decadas,’ 4 vols. fol., 
Madrid, 1601. A highly improved edition, with 
corrections and additions, is entitled ‘ Descripcion 
de las Indias Occidentales,’ 4 vols. fol., Madrid, 
1730, The rarest perhaps of several other poli- 
tico-historical works of Herrera is entitled ‘ His- 
toria de lo Sucedido en Escocia y Inglaterra en 
44 afios que vivid Maria Estuarda,’ 8yo., Madrid, 
1589, and 8vo., Lisbon, 1590. 

HERRERA, FERNANDO, a native of Se- 
ville, lived in the sixteenth century, the golden 
age of Spanish poetry, among the reformers of 
which he was prominent. He won the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, who prefixed to his 
name the epithet of Divine. 

An edition, now rare, of his poetical works ap- 
peared after his death under the title ‘ Obras en 
Verso de Hernando de Herrera,’ Sevilla, 1582, 
4to. Another equally rare is, ‘ Versos de Her- 
nando de Herrera, emendados y divididos por él 
en 3 libros,’ Sevilla, 1619, 4to. 

Of his prose writings those remaining are, 
‘ Relacion de la Guerra de Chipre, y Suceso de la 
Batalla de Lepanto,’ Sevilla, 1572, 8vo.; and 
‘Vida y Muerte de Thomas Moro’ (translated 
from the Latin of Stapleton), Sevilla, 1592, 8vo., 
and Madrid, 1625, 8vo. 

HERRERA, FRANCISCO DE, surnamed 
Lil Viejo (the Elder), was born at Seville, 1576. 
He was one of the most eminent of the Spanish 
painters of the school of Seville. Among his best 
works are the Last Judgment in the church of St. 
Barnard, the Descent from the ‘Cross, and the 
Effusion of the Holy Ghost, in the church of 8. 
Ines, and, in fresco, the cupola of 8. Bonaven- 
tura; all at Seville. He also worked in bronze, 
and has left some etchings. In 1647 he com- 
pleted his works in the episcopal palace at Seville, 
and went, in 1650, to Madrid, where he died, 
some say, in the same year ; others in 1656. 

HERRE’/RA, FRANCISCO DK, the Younger 
(Zi Mozo), painter and architect, son of the pre- 
ceding, inherited his father’s talents. The father 
being a man of a tyrannical disposition, his son 
left him, and went to Rome to pursue his studies, | 
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After his father’s death he returned to Seville, 
and eventually went to Madrid, where he became 
principal painter to the king, and superintendent 
of the royal edifices. He died in 1685, aged 63. 

HERRICK, ROBERT, was born in the year 
1591. Of his life few or no particulars are 
known, except that he was vicar of a parish called 
Dean Prior in Devonshire for the space of twenty 
years, was ejected by Cromwell and restored by 
Charles II., and long held in remembrance by his 
parishioners as a poet. His poems were pub- 
lished in 1647-8 under the title of ‘ Hesperides, 
or the Works, both Human and Divine, of Robert 
Herrick, Esq.’ The ‘ Hesperides’ have been re- 
printed in 2 vols, 4to., and 2 vols. sm. 8vo.; 
‘Select Poems,’ 1 vol. sm. 8vo. ; ‘ Poetical Works’, 
2 vols. sm. 8yo. ° 

HERRING. [Cruprma.] 

HERRING FISHERY. [Fisnerres.] 

HERSCHEL, WILLIAM (frequently, but 
erroneously, written Herschell), was the second 
son of a musician at Hanover, and was born No- 
vember 15, 1738. His father brought him up to 
his own profession, with a good education in other 
respects. At the age of fourteen he was placed, 
it is said, in the band of the Hanoverian regiment 
of guards, which regiment he accompanied to Eng- 
land at a period which is variously stated from 
1757 to 1759. | Another account states that he 
came to England alone. After his arrival, he was 
for some time at Durham, where he is said to have 
superintended the formation of a band for the 
militia, and afterwards was for several years 
organist at Halifax, where he employed himself in 
teaching music and studying languages. 

About 1766 he was organist of the Octagon 
chapel at Bath; in which place he began to turn 
his attention to astronomy. Though nota mathe- 
matician of the first order, his attainments in that 
science were more than respectable. The earliest 
writing of Herschel which has come to our know- 
ledge is the answer to the prize question in the 
‘Ladies’ Diary’ for 1779, namely :-‘ The length, 
tension, and weight of a musical string being 
given, it is required to find how many vibra- 
tions it will make in a given time, when a small 
given weight is fastened to its middle and 
vibrates with it.’ 

His astronomical pursuits led him to desire a 
telescope, and, as the purchase of a good reflector 
was ‘fortunately’ above his means, he resolved 
to make one for himself. After many trials he 
succeeded in making a Newtonian telescope of five 
feet focal length. 

Herschel began to contribute to the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ in 1780, and in 1781 an- 
nounced to the world his discovery of a supposed 
comet, which soon turned out to be a new planet. 
[Uranvs,] It is the method which gave rise to it 
on which this part of Herschel’s fame must rest, 
Perceiving how much depended upon an exact 
knowledge of telescopic phenomena, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the effect produced by diffe- 
rences of instrumental construction, he commenced 
aregular examination of the heavens, taking the 
stars systematically in series, and using one tele- 
scope throughout. Herschel was not a dilettante 
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star-gazer, but a volunteer carrying on with ne great 
pecuniary means a laborious and useful train of 
Investigation. 

The announcement of this comet or (as it turned 
out) planet drew Herschel immediately into the 
full blaze of fame ; and George III. honoured his 
reign by immediately attaching the new astronomer 
to his court under the title of private astronomer 
to the king, and with a salary of 400/. a year. 
Herschel fixed his residence first at Datchet, and 
afterwards at Slough, near Windsor, and his abode 
became, as Fourier remarks, one of the remarkable 
spots of the civilised world. His family consisted 
at first of one of his brothers, and his sister, Miss 
Caroline Hersehel, who was his coadjutor and as- 
sistant in his computations and reductions, and 
was also employed in observation, having been, 
among other things, the discoverer of as many as 
eight comets, and the collector of a catalogue of 
561 stars observed by FPlamsteed, but omitted in 
his great work. This lady retired to Hanover at 
the death of her brother, where she died, January 
9, 1848, in the 98th year of her age. 

Herschel married a widow lady, Mrs. Mary 
Pitt, and left one son, whose name has long been 
known to the public as one of the most active and 
successful adherents of science that our day has 
produced. 

Herschel was soon in affluent circumstances, 
partly by the profits arising from the sale of his 
mirrors for reflecting telescopes, and partly by 
the jointure of his wife, which was considerable, 
and he died wealthy. His death took place on 
the 23rd of August, 1822. 

Herschel must be remembered by the number 
of bodies which he added to the solar system, 
making that number half as large again as he found 
it. Including Halley’s comet, and the four satel- 
lites of Jupiter and five of Saturn, the number 
previously known was eighteen; to which he 
added nine, namely, Uranus and six satellites, and 
two satellites toSaturn. His discovery of the ro- 
tation of Saturn’s ring, his measurements of the 
rotation of Saturn and Venus, his observations of 
the belts of the former, and his conjectural theory, 
derived from observation, of the rotation of 
Jupiter's satellites, with a large number of minor 
observations, prove that no one individual ever 
added so much to the facts on which our know- 
ledge of the solar system is grounded. To this 
we must add, that his announcement (in 1803) of 
the motions of binary stars round each other was 
accompanied by the first proof that there exists in 
the universe organised systems besides our own ; 
while his writings on the Milky Way, the constitu- 
tion of nebule, &c., &c., gave an experimental 
foundation to the conception that what was called 
the universe might be, and in all probability is, but 
a detached and minute portion of that interminable 
series of similar formations which ought to bear 
the name. 

The instrament by which this great work was 
achieved was the reflecting telescope. The second 
reflecting surface which is found in the construc- 
tions of Newton, Gregory, and Cassegrain, having 
been rejected, and the eye-piece applied directly to 
the image produced from the large mirror, forms 
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the distinguishing feature of the Herschelian 
telescope. Herschel had constructed more than 
one such instrument of 20 feet focal length before 
he attempted the enormous one of 40 feet, the ap- 
paratus for supporting and directing which may be 
seen by the traveller in passing through Slough. 
This instrument was begun in 1785, and Herschel 
dates the completion from August 28, 1789, on 
which day he discovered with it the sixth satellite 
of Saturn, 

The catalogues of double stars, nebula, &e., and 
of the comparative brightness of stars, would alone 
constitute a title to the name of a distinguished 
astronomer, and the optical researches, with those 
on the refrangibility of heat, are highly valuable ; 
while the papers on the power of telescopes should 
be read by all who wish to understand those 
instruments. 

HERSCHELLITE, an hexagonal crystalline 
mineral, translucent, white, and having a specific 
gravity of 2.11. 

HERSFELD. [Hesst-Casszt.] 

HERTFORD. [Herrrorpsuire.] 

HERTFORD COLLEGE was. one of the col- 
leges of Oxford. As a college this foundation was 
comparatively recent, but as a hall it had been of 
much greater antiquity. Hertford Hall, or, as it 
was corruptly designated, Hert or Hart Hall, ap- 
pears to have obtained its name from Elias de 
Hertford, who, in the reign of Edward I.; let it 
out to clerks. In a.p. 1312 it was conveyed to 
Walter Stapledon, bishop of Exeter, and founder 
of Exeter College, who procured a licence from 
the king to grant this and another messuage, 
called ‘ Arthur Hall,’ to twelve scholars studying 
in Oxford. The scholars of these halls were, 
with their rector, removed to Exeter College, of 
which the hall became a dependency. In 1710 
Dr. Richard Newton was inducted as principal, 
and, Aug. 27, 1740, obtained a royal charter for 
raising Hart Hall into a perpetual college for the 
usual studies. 

The statutes of Dr. Newton appear to have 
been injudiciously framed. The regard to rigid 
economy which led him to fix the maximum of 
remuneration was inconsistent with a considera- 
tion of the rise of markets; and the benefactions 
which were added were insufficient for its main- 
tenance. The society subsisted for some years on 
its scanty funds; but the foundation was dissolved 
in 1818. A certain portion of the college funds, 
reserved for the use of the then only surviving 
Fellow, was, on his death, appropriated to the 
establishment of a University Scholarship for the 
encouragement of Latin literature. The statutes 
for the establishment of the scholarship passed 
Convocation April 28, 1834. The election is 
yearly. The greatest proficient in the Latin lan- 
guage among the candidates is elected, and no 
scholar is admissible for re-election. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, an English county situ- 
ated between 51° 36’ and 52° 5 N, lat., and 0° 
13’ E. and 0° 45’ W. long. It is bounded N. by 
Cambridgeshire, E. by Essex, 8. by Middlesex, W. 
by Buckinghamshire, and N.W. by Bedfordshire. 
Its length from N.K. to S.W. is 89 miles; its 
greatest breadth, N.W. to S. E., 25 or 26 miles, 
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Its area is 630 square miles, or 403,200 acres. 
| oats, and fallows are the only varieties. 


The population in 1841 was 157,207. 

Surface, Rivers, dc.—Hertfordshire has no 
lofty hills. he highest elevations are the Chalk 
Downs, Kensworth Hill, just within the border. 
of the county, near Dunstable, is 908 feet high. 
The surface of the county, is generally undulating, 
and from the abundance of wood presents a 
variety of pleasing scenery.’ 

The rivers for the most part belong to the basin 
of the Thames. The principal are the Colne and 
the Lea: the Hiz and some other streams in the 
northern part of the county belong to the system 
of the Ouse, The Lea rises in Luigrave or Lea- 
grave Marsh, near Luton, in Bedfordshire. Its 
whole length, from the source to its junction with 
the Thames at Bromley, near London, is above 50 
miles. The navigation commences at Hertford. 

The Colne, a feeder of the Thames, rises be- 
tween Idlestree, or Elstree, and Barnet, and flows 
through a projecting part of the county of Mid- 
dlesex into Hertfordshire again, which it leaves at 
Rickmansworth. The streams which belong to 
the system of the Ouse have but a small part of 
their course in this county. 

The New River, which is brought to London 
from springs in the neighbourhood of Ware, has a 
feeder from the Lea near that town. A part of 
its course is in Hertfordshire: it is carried along 
the valley of the Lea, and nearly parallel to the 
course of that stream. The New River was be- 
gun in 1608. 

The only navigable canal in Hertfordshire is 
the Grand Junction, which enters the county near 
Tring. 

The high North road runs through this county, 
and also the London and Birmingham Railroad, 
nearly in the line of the Grand Junction Canal. 

Geology, Climate, and Agriculture. — This 
county is comprehended in the chalk basin of 
London. The 8.E. and 8.W. parts are occupied 
by the London clay. From under this the plastic 
clay crops out, and extends to a line drawn from 
the Stort, between Sawbridgeworth and Bishop’s 
Stortford, to the north of Ware, Hertford, and 
Hatfield, to St. Albans, and from thence along 
the valley of the Colne. To the N.W. of this 
line all the county is occupied by the chalk, ex- 
cepting a few spots along the border of Bedford- 
shire, where the subjacent strata crop out. 

This county has no minerals of any value: 
there are a few medicinal springs, chiefly chaly- 
beate; the principal are on Barnet Common, 
Northaw Common, and at Cuffley, in Northaw 
parish, all near the Middlesex border. 

The climate is as mild and genial as that of 
most of the inland counties. The harvest is early 
where the soil is light and rich, as is the case in 
some of the valleys. On the cold wet clays, 
which are found in some parts of the county, and 
the most exposed tops of the chalky hills, the 
crops are later. The soil may be divided into 
chalk, clay, and gravel; and the mixture of them 
forms loams of various qualities. 

The loams are generally well cultivated, but 
the heavy clays are capable of much improvement. 
Wherever the turnip husbandry prevails, the su: | 
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periority of the crops is striking. Wheat, beans, 
Clover 
is much less in quantity than might be desired, 
and by no means so clean as it ought to be. 
Draining has been resorted. to by some proprietors 
and lessees; but where farms are let at rack-rent, 
and from year to year, as is often the case, no 
permanent improvement can be expected. 

The number of resident gentry in Hertfordshire 
tends to introduce a high state of cultivation 
around their immediate residences; but, as the 
mansions are generally erected in the driest and 
best situations, the cold wet clays are neglected. 
The old heavy plough with four horses in a line 
may still be seen; and in some places the heavy 
loams mixed with flints and stones cam scarcely 
be moved with less power: but a great improve- 
ment might be made in the construction of the 
plough; and effectual draining, with the use of 
the subsoil plough, would greatly lighten the tex- 
ture, and enable lighter ploughs and fewer horses 
to stir them sufficiently. 

Hertfordshire has been remarkable for its high 
banks and hedges. In many of the lanes, where 
two carriages could scarcely pass one another, it 
is difficult for a man standing on a waggon to 
see over the hedge. Wherever the old high banks 
have been levelled, and neat quick hedges have 
been planted in their stead, the ground which has 
been gained has soon paid the expense. 

It cannot be said that there is any peculiar 
system ‘of cultivation in Hertfordshire. Every 
system may be occasionally met with. The con- 
sequence has been a very great difference in the 
crops of adjoining farms. The crops are reaped 
as close to the ground as possible, in order that . 
the straw may be sold in London, and manure 
brought back in return. The corn is thrashed 
chiefly by hand, the straw thus produced being 
of greater value for horse litter. Fewer cattle 
are fed in winter than in more distant counties, 
as manure can be obtained without them. 

A species of rough garden husbandry has been 
introduced on the best soils nearest to London for 
the growth of early potatoes, cabbages, peas, and 
other culinary vegetables, which are succeeded in 
the same year by other crops, the whole being | 
forced by an abundance of manure. The plough 
is used, but a great portion of the labour is done — 
by the spade and the hoe. | 

There are many orchards in Hertfordshire, 
chiefly for apples and cherries, which are sold in 
London. No cider is made. . There are many 
woods and coppices in the poorer soils, but they 
are fast diminishing in number. 

There are no breeds of cattle peculiar to Hert- 
fordshire. A few pigs are bred, as they are on 
most well-managed farms: the breeds are the 
Essex or Berkshire, and crosses of these with the 
Chinese and Neapolitan, 

Divisions and Towns.— Hertfordshire is divided 
into 8 hundreds. It is chiefly in the diocese of 
Rochester. It is in the Home ‘circuit, The- 
assizes are held at Hertford. The county returns 
3 members to parliament; and the boroughs of 
Hertford and St. Albans 2 members respectively, 
making 7 in all, ; 
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The following are the principal towns, with the | have acquired the designation of Bishop's Hatfield. 
population, of each in 1841 :— The bishops of Ely had a palace at Hatfield 
St. Albans. [Aupans, Sr.) which, with the manor, was made over to the 
Baldock is 37 miles from London. The town) crown in the time of Henry VIII.: the palace 
is said to have been built by the Knights Tem-| was the residence of Prince Edward, afterwards 
plars before the time of Henry III. The church| Edward VI. Elizabeth held her first privy-council 
is a large and handsome Gothic edifice. There is! here, The gateway and west end of the palace 
a range of six almshouses in the High Street. A | are still standing. Population of the parish, 3646. 
considerable trade is carried on in malt. Popula-| Hemel Hempstead is 234 miles from London, 
tion 1807. and about 15 W.S.W. from Hertford. The 
Barnet is about 13 miles N.W. from Hertford, | town consists chiefly of one long street. The 
and 11 miles from London. It formerly belonged | females of the town are much engaged in making 
to the abbot of St. Albans, to whom the market | the straw-plat, and there are corn and paper mills 
was granted in the reign of Henry IL., whenee | in the neighbourhood. The' town-hall is a long 
its title of Chipping Barnet. The country around | narrow building with an open space under for the 
is celebrated for its hay, and a great deal of busi- | market, which is one of the largest in the county 
ness is done at the market, which is on Monday.| for corn, The church, a large building, is partly 
The church was erected in 1400, by John Mort, | of Norman architecture, of which the west door is 
bishop of St. Albans. It contains many ancient a fine specimen. Population, 5901. 
monuments. In 1471 the decisive battle of Bar-| Hertford, the county-town, is in a low valley 
net was fought on Gladsmore Heath, near the| below the junction of the Maran or Mimram, and 
town. Population 2485, just above that of the Beane, with the Lea, which 

Berkhampstead is 26 miles from London (or 28 | last-mentioned river runs through the town. It 
by the North- Western Railway), and about 18 from| is 26 miles from London by the Hertford branch 
Hertford. It enjoys a considerable trade, which | of the Eastern Counties Railway. 
is assisted by the navigation of the Grand Junc-} The town is irregularly laid out, but the streets 
tion canal. The town is large and handsome. It/ are well paved and lighted with gas. It has two 
was called by the Romans Durobrive, and be-| parish churches. Near the east end of the 
came a place of some eminence under the Saxons. | town is a large building belonging to the governors 
The church is a Gothic structure of considerable} of Christ’s Hospital, in London, at which a number 
beauty, containing numerous interesting monu-| of the girls and of the younger boys of that charity 
ments. Among the schools in the town is a free| receive their education. The buildings can con- 

mar-school, founded in the reign of Henry/tain 500 children, with their needful attendants. 
VIII. Population, 2802. Haileybury College, for the instruction of students 

Bishop's Stortford is distant from London 30 | intended for the civil service of the East India 

miles, or 32} by the Eastern Counties Railway. | Company, is at a short distance from the town. 
It takes its name from the river Stort and the| No manufacture is carried on at Hertford, but 
fact that the manor belonged from a very early|a good deal of business is done in malting, and 
period to the Bishops of London. The town is|there are many corn-mills on the Lea, the Mim- 
built in the form of a cross, the two principal} ram, and the Beane. The market, which is on 
streets intersecting each other, with the market | Saturday, is one of the largest corn markets in 
place in the centre. A great deal of corn is|the kingdom. It is a municipal borough, and is 
accumulated here, and the malting trade carried | governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, The 
on to a great extent. The general business of assizes for the county are held here. Population 
the town is much facilitated by a canal communi-| of the municipal borough, 5450. Hertford returns 
cating with the Lea. The church, possesses aj two members to parliamént.. Population of the 
fine lofty tower. Population, 4681. parliamentary borough, 5463. 

Broxbowrne, a place of little importance, ex-} Hertford is a place of considerable antiquity. 
cept as a large station on the Hastern Counties} About a.p. 905 Edward the Elder built the 
Railway, 19 miles from London. It contains a} castle, and rebuilt the town, which had probably 
church dedicated to St. Austin. Population, 643.|been ruined by the Danes. Jean IL. king of 

Buntingford is 31 miles from London, and| France, and David, king of Scotland, spent 
about 9 from Hertford. It has a brick chapel} part of their captivity here during the reign of 
built above two hundred years ago. Population,| Edward III. Queen Elizabeth occasionally re- 
581. sided and held her court in the castle. There are 

Cheshunt, a village 164 miles from London by | national, grammar, and charity schools in the 
the Hastern Counties Railway, and about 6 S.S.E.| town. 
from Hertford. The name is written in Domes-| Hitchin is 34 miles from London, and about 16 
day ‘Cestrehunt, from which it has been conjec-| N.W. from Hertford. The town, which consists 
tured that it was a Roman station. Population! of several streets, is irregularly laid out. The 
of the parish, 5402. principal trade is in corn and malt. Much straw- 

Hatfield is 19}, miles from London, and about] plat is made; there are some breweries, and also 
3 W.S.W. from Hertford, The manor of Het-|a silk-mill. The church is a handsome edifice, 
‘elle (as it is called in Domesday) was granted by| built upon the foundations of a more ancient struc- 
King Edgar to the abbey or monastery of St.|ture, The south porch is a remarkably fine 
thelred at Ely, and upon the erection of that| specimen of Gothic architecture in the perpendi- 
ibbey into a bishopric, A.D. 1108, is supposed to/ cular style, and there is a font of the mm charae- 
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ter; also numerous sepulchral monuments and 
brasses, There are several public schools. Popu- 
lation, 5658. 

Hoddesdon is a hamlet 17 miles from London. 
The town consists chiefly of two long streets, | 
The ancient market-house, a wooden edifice sup- 
ported on arches and pillars curiously carved, is in 
the middle of the town. The chief business of the | 
town is malting. The church is large, of per- 
pendicular character, with some elegant chapels’ 
and ancient monuments. Population, 1743. 

Rickmansworth is 18 miles from London, and | 
about 27 from Hertford. The town is irregularly | 
laid out. The church was rebuilt some years ago 
with the exception of the tower. ‘There are 
several paper and flour mills near the town: and 
some straw-platting and horse-hair weaving is 
carried on. The Grand Junction Canal passes 
through the town. Near Rickmansworth is Moor 
Park, which was the residence of Cardinal Wolsey, 
of the unfortunate James, duke of Monmouth, and 
of Lord Anson. The town contains several free 
schools, Population, 5026. 

Royston is 375 miles from London, and about 
17 from Hertford, It is situated partly in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The principal business is malting ; 
a large corn trade is also carried on. The church 
was formerly the conventual church of a priory of 
the regular canons of St. Augustine. A brick 
building in the northern part of the town was 
once the occasional residence of James I. There 
are schools of various descriptions in the town. 
Population, 2002. 

Tring is 31% miles from London by the North- 
Western Railway, and about 23 miles from Hert- 
ford. The town is neat, and contains several good 
houses. The church is an ancient building, with 
a massive tower, and contains some ancient monu- 
ments. There are various schools. Population, 
3605. 

Ware is 20 miles from London, and 3} miles 
from Hertford by the Hertford branch of the 
Eastern Counties Railway. Up to this place the 
Danes, in the reign of Alfred, brought their 
vessels, and protected them by a dam or weir 
across the river, from which weir the town is 
said to have obtained its name; the Lea is navi- 
gable to Ware. The church consists of a chancel, 
with a chapel on each side; a nave with two side 
aisles, and two projections resembling transepts; 
with a square embattled tower. There is con- 
siderable trade at Ware; the market is one of 
the greatest in the county for corn, At one of 
the inns in this town is a large bedstead, 12 
feet square, elaborately carved in oak, and probably 
of the age of Queen Elizabeth. It is alluded to 
by Shakspere (‘Twelfth Night,’ act iii., scene 
ii.), and is popularly known as the Bed of Ware. 
There are numerous schools in the parish. Popu- 
lation, 4653. 

Watford is 17% miles from London by the North- 
Western Railway. The town consists principally 
of one main street, about a mile in length, near 
the centre of which stands the church. There are 
considerable silk-mills, and also a paper-mill. 
Population, 3697, 

History and Antiquities.—At the time of ) 


HERVEY, JAMES. 


Ceesar’s invasion, Hertfordshire seems to have 
belonged to the Catyeuchlani (Karvevyaaver, Ptol.) 
or Catuellani (KaroveArava, Dion), of whom Cas- 
sivellaunus, the antagonist of Caesar (B.c. 54), is 
supposed to have been the chief. [BrirannrA.] 

Several of the ancient British roads or track- 
ways crossed this county. The traces of the 
British Watling Street are obliterated by the 
Roman road afterwards carried along the same 
line. Traces of Ermin Street and still more of 
Icknield Street may yet be recognised. The! 
Romans included Hertfordshire in the province of 
Flavia Cesariensis. At Wilbury Hill, three miles 
west of Baldock, is an ancient camp on the 
Icknield Way, inclosing about seven acres. 

When the Saxons subjugated Britain, Hertford- 
shire appears to have been included in the two 
kingdoms of Essex and Mercia. In the invasions 
of the Northmen, which troubled the close of the 
reign of Alfred (a.p. 896), they brought their 
vessels up the Lea to the neighbourhood of Hert- 
ford or Ware. Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, 
built Hertford Castle. 

In the civil broils of the reign of John, Hertford 
Castle was defended for the king by Walter de 
Godarvil, against the revolted barons and the 
Dauphin Louis of France. After the general rising 
of the peasantry under Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, many of the ringleaders were tried and 
executed at St. Albans. In the war of the Roses 
this county was repeatedly the scene of contest. 
The battle of Barnet, in which Warwick fell in 
battle against Edward IV., was fought in Middle- 
sex just beyond the boundary of Hertfordshire. 

On the breaking out of the war between Charles 
I. and the Parliament, this county was the scene 
of one of Cromwell's earliest exploits. While yet 
a captain of a troop of horse which he had raised, 
he arrested the high-sheriff of Hertfordshire as he 
was proceeding to St. Albans to publish the 
king’s proclamation declaring all the parliamentary 
commanders traitors. 

HERTHA, or HERTHUS, the Goddess of 
Earth among the ancient Germans. Tacitus 
(‘ Mor. German.,’ c. 40) says that she was wor- 
shipped by the Suevi, and that her sanctuary was 
in a grove in an island of the ocean, and was, 
served by a single priest. A cart, covered by a| 
cloth to conceal the goddess, was taken out of the | 
sanctuary on certain occasions, and was drawn by 
cows about the country with great solemnity. 
This was a time of general rejoicing, a cessation 
of war took place, and peace reigned over the 
land, until the goddess was restored to her sane- 
tuary. 

HERVEY, JAMES, born in 1714, was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Oxford. He took orders 
in the Established Church, devoted his whole life 
to acts of piety and beneficence, and died early, 
of a decline, in 1758. For some years preceding 
he had been rector of Weston-Favell in North- 
amptonshire. His works are numerous, and all 
religious. In doctrine he leaned towards the Cal 
vinistie school. The most popular of his works 
were, ‘ Meditations among the Tombs,’ ‘ Contem- 
plations in a Flower Garden,’ ‘On the Night, 
&e,, 1746-7; and ‘Theron and Aspasia; or, 
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series of Dialogues and Letters on the most im- | 


portant Subjects,’ 1753. 
HESDIN, § [Pas-pe-Cauats.] 
HESIOD was a native of Asera, a village at 


the foot of Helicon, whither his father had mi- | 


grated from Cuma in AXolis. 

The only works that remain under the name of 
Hesiod are—‘ The Theogony,’ ‘The Shield of 
Hercules,” and the ‘ Works and Days.’ The 
‘Works and Days’ consists of advice given by 
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One species, Hesperia sylvuana, very common 
vin various parts of England, and chiefly found on 
the borders of woods, will afford an example of 
the tribe of which we are treating. 

There are several other species of the family 
| Hesperiidae found in this-country, of which the 
Thymele alveolus may be noticed. This is a little 
black butterfly with numerous silver-like spots, 
and is known to the English entomologists by the 


Name of the Grizzled Skipper, 


Hesiod to his brother Perses on subjects relating! HE’SPERIS, a genus of plants belonging to 
for the most part to agriculture and the general the natural order Crucifere, and the tribe Sixym- 
conduct of life. In its present state the poem bree. ‘Lhe flowers emit a sweet fragrance during 
shows want of purpose and of unity, too great to| the night, and hence the genus derives its name. 
be accounted for otherwise than on the supposition | H. matronalis, Dame's Violet, is the only British 


of its fragmentary nature. The ‘Theogony’ 
consists, as its name expresses, of an account of 


the origm of the world, including the birth of the | 


gods, and making use of numerous personifications. 
The ‘Shield of Hercules’ is a fragment, or rather 
a cluster of fragments; some of them by very late 
Rhapsodists, who copied, according to Aristophanes 
the grammarian, from Homer's description of the 
shield of Achilles. 

The best modern editions of Hesiod are Gdtt- 
ling’s (in 1 vol. 8vo., published in the Bibliotheca 
Greca), and Dindorf’s, Leipzig, 1825, 8vo. 

HESIONE (Zoology), the name of a genus 
of dorsibranchiate Annelids, with a short but 
rather stout body, composed of a few ill-defined 
rings. <A very long cirrhus, which probably exe- 


species, 

HESSE, an extensive country of Germany, 
which, in ancient times, was inhabited by the 
Catti. Till about the middle of the 13th century the 
' history of Hesse was blended with that of Thii- 
_ringen ; but Henry Raspe, landgrave of Thiiringen, 

dying without children in 1247, a war for the suc- 

_cession took place, which was terminated in 1263 
by a compact, by which Hesse was separated from 
Thiiringen, and assigned to Henry, son of Sophia, 
duchess of Brabant, daughter of the late Jand- 
grave’s brother, who was the common ancestor of 
all the succeeding landgraves of Hesse-Cassel, and 
the dukes of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

HESSE-CASSEL, from the time of William 
IY., 1592, suffered, in the successive wars which 


cutes the function of branchie, occupies the upper | desolated Germany, but did not sustain any loss 
part of each foot, which has also another lower / of territory; on the contrary, it*made several ac- 
one and a packet of fine bristles. The proboscis | quisitions. After the Thirty Years’ War, Hessian 
of Hesione is large, and without either jaws or| mercenaries in the service of other continental 


tentacles. 

HESPE’RIDES, in Greek mythology, a family 
of Nymphs, the daughters of Atlas, by Hesperis, 
the daughter of Hesperus. They dwelt in a 
beautiful garden in the western parts of the earth, 
in which grew the celebrated tree which bore 
golden apples. These apples were guarded by a 
fierce dragon named Ladon, which never slept. 
Hercules killed the dragon and carried off the 
precious fruit. The gardens of the Hesperides 
are variously placed—in an oasis of the African 
desért, in Cyrenaica, at the foot of Mount Atlas, 
and in the Happy Islands of the Atlantic. 

HESPERIID& (Stephens), a family of lepi- 
dopterous insects of the section Lepidoptera di- 
urna of Latreille. 

Distinguishing characters :— Antennz termi- 
nated by a distinct club, generally with a minute 
hook at its extremity ; tibice with two- pairs of 
spurs, one at the apex, and the other near the 
middle ; claws very small, bifid; body thick ; wings 
smal], the posterior pair with a groove to receive 
the abdomen, The larve are pubescent, or naked, 
and have a large head ; pupa smooth, inclosed in 
a web, 


powers were employed in almost all the European 
and Turkish wars ; a system which indeed en- 
riched the princes of Hesse, but did not tend to 
promote the prosperity of the country. The title 
of elector was first assumed by the landgrave 
William IX. in 1803, since known as William I. 
This prince concluded a treaty with the allied 
powers, and subsequently became a member of 
the German Confederation. He died in 1821. 
His son and successor, William II., embroiled 
himself seriously with his subjects. He appointed 
his son, the electoral prince, regent, who entered 
on his functions October 1, 1831, and succeeded 
to the electorship Nov. 20, 1847. Meantime 
fresh discontents arose, and new troubles were 
caused by the accession of the electorate to the . 
Prussian commercial league. Frederick William 
has continued to reign up to the present time. 
The electorate of Hesse is situated between 
50° 6’ and 52° 25’ N. lat., and 8° 25’ and 10° 45’ 
K. long. It consists of three distinct portions, of 
which the largest, extending only to 50° 40/ lat. 
and 10° 15’ long., is bounded N.E. by Hanover 
and the Prussian province of Saxony, KE. by 
Weimar and Bavaria, 8S. by Bavaria, W. by Nas- 


These little butterflies have a large head, and a sau and Hesse-Darmstadt. The detached por- 
thicker body and smaller wings than the more ‘tionsare the county of Schaumburg on the N., sur- 
typical species; they are moreover at once distin-| rounded by Hanover and Lippe, and the lordship 
guished from them by their possessing two pairs’ of Schmalkalden on the E., surrounded by the 
of spurs, or spines, to the legs ; their flight is short Saxon principalities and the Prussian circle of 
and in frequent jerks; hence they have received Schleusingen. ‘The area of the whole is 4350 
the name of Skippers. square miles, 
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Divisions.—The electorate is divided into four 
provinces, with a total population of 754,590. 

I. Lowgr Hrssr (366,663 inhab.), divided into 
ten circles, with 34 towns, 8 market boroughs, 
and 519 villages. Chief town, Cassel, the capital 
of the electorate. [CassEL.] 

II. Upper Hesse (122,432 inhab.), divided 
into 4 circles, with 16 towns, 4 market-boroughs, 
and 206 villages. Chief town, Marburg, the 
capital, and seat of the university. 

III. Futpa (140,713 inhab.), 5 towns, 7 mar- 
ket-boroughs, and 198 villages. It consists of, 1, 
the grand-duchy of Fulda ; 2, the circle of Hers- 
field ; 3, the circle of Hiinfield; 4, the lordship 
of Schmalkalden. 

IV. Hanavu (124,782 inhab.), 7 chief towns, 
14 market-boroughs, 189 villages, divided into 
circles; chief town, Hanau, at the confluence of 
the Kinrig and the Main, with a population of 
14,834. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate, and Pro- 
ductions.—The country is in general hilly ; but 
it contains numerous valleys, which in some 
places expand into more extensive plains. On the 
S.E. and 8. the Thiiringerwald, the Rhén, and 
the Spessart extend their branches into the coun- 
try from the Saxon duchies and Bavaria, and 
cover the province of Hanau, and the whole 
tract between the Werra and the Fulda. The 
other principal chains are the Hundsriick, the 
Wesergebirge, and the Vogelsgebirge. The soil 
is moderately fertile, The climate is on the 
whole temperate, and everywhere healthy. The 
principal rivers are the Main, the Weser, the 
Werra, the Lahn, and the Fulda. 

Corn, maize, pulse, and potatoes in great abun- 
dance, are cultivated. Flax and timber are staple 
articles : tobacco, hemp, madder, a few hops, and 
rapeseed are also among the products. The vine 
is cultivated only in some parts of Hanau. The 
pasturage is in general good. Garden produce of 
excellent quality is raised about Cassel and 
Hanau. The breeding of cattle is pretty general, 
but much neglected in some parts. Domestic 
poultry and game are very abundant. Hesse 
abounds in mineral wealth, producing silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, quicksilver, cobalt, salt (from 
saline springs and in great quantities), saltpetre, 
vitriol, and alum. There are also coals, marble, 
very fine white alabaster, porcelain, potter's clay, 
and pipe clay, &c. 

Manufactures and Trade—The manufactures 
which are chiefly in Cassel, Hanau, and Fulda 
are insufficient for home consumption. The prin- 
cipal are linen, mostly coarse, which is exported 
to the value of 300,000/. sterling annually ; fine 
linen is made in Cassel and Herzberg. Cotton 
spinning is pretty general. Schmalkalden manu- 
factures almost all the steel and iron of the 
country; Grossalmerode is celebrated for its 
crucibles, which are exported to all parts of the 
world. 

Education. — The great majority of the in- 
habitants are Protestants (for the most part 
Calvinists). A law for the emancipation of 
the Jews was passed in 1833. The Protestant 
Church is under superintendants; and the 
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Roman Catholic under the Bishop of Fulda, 
which was erected into a see in 1822. Hesse has 
a university at Marburg; a lyceum, gymnasia, 
an episcopal seminary, seminaries for school- 
masters, academies of drawing and painting, and 
town schools, and elementary schools in all the 
villages. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT, the grand-duchy of 
which is governed by the second main branch of 
the house of Hesse, was founded in 1567 by 
George I., on whose death his dominions were 
divided among his three sons. Louis V. succeeded 
him in the principal line; Philip obtained 
Butzbach, which reverted on his death to the 
main line; and Frederick, the youngest, was 
the founder of the junior line of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
namely, that of Hesse-Homburg. Excepting the 
ruinous effects of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
reigns of the succeeding princes were on the whole 
prosperous, and various acquisitions of territory 
were made. Louis 1X., who reigned from 1768 
to 1790, was a friend of peace and a patron of the 
arts and sciences. He found the country burdened 
with a large debt, which he paid off, and left to 
his son, Louis X., an improved territory with 
300,000 inhabitants. This prince, during his 
long reign of forty years, was a greater gainer 
than almost any other German sovereign by the 
French Revolution; he-acquired very large addi- 
tions to his dominions, and first assumed the title 
of grand-duke as Louis I. In 1815 the grand- 
duke joined the German Confederation. His son 
and successor Louis II. was engaged in con- 
tinual disputes with the Estates; and disturb- 
ances, in some instances attended with bloodshed, 
broke out on different occasions. He died 
in June 1848, and was succeeded on the 16th of 
that month by his son, the present grand-duke, 
Louis III., born June 9, 1806, and who had been 
co-regent since March 5, 1848. 

The grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt consists 
of two large portions, which are separated from 
each other by a long strip of land, extending from 
east to west, belonging to Hesse-Cassel and the 
city of Frankfort. It is situated between 7° 50’ 
and 9° 40’ E, long., and between 49° 12! and 51° 
20’ N. lat. , The northern portion is bounded W. 
by Prussia and Nassau; N., E., and 8. by Hesse- 
Cassel. The southern portion is bounded N. by 
Nassau, Frankfort, and Hesse-Cassel; and on the 
other sides by Bavaria and Baden. The area of 
the whole is about 5000 square miles. 

Divisions.—The grand-duchy is divided into 8 
provinces, 

I. Starkensure (317,093 inhabitants) con- 
tains 22 towns, 24 market-villages, and 382 other 
villages. Darmstadt is the capital of the grand- 
duchy. [Darmstapr.] 

Il. Rueruessen, that is, Rurntse Hesse 
(225,445 inhabitants) contains 10 towns and 180 
villages. The chief town is Mainz. [Marnz.] 

III, Opernessen, or Uprrr Hesse (310,141 
inhabitants) contains 84 towns, 10 market-villages, 
and 510 other villages, The chief town is 
Giessen. [@rEssEN. ] 

To the province of Upper Hesse belongs the 
entirely detached district of Wohl, or Itter, the 
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most northern part of the grand-duchy, a wild 
sterile country, surrounded by the territory of 
~ Waldeck. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate, &e,—A 
large part of the surface of the country is moun- 
tainous. The banks of the Rhine, and the Wet- 
terau, which contain about 400 square miles, are 
pretty level and very fertile; the remainder of the 
country is traversed by branches of the Vogelsge- 
birge, the Odenwald, Taunus, and the Westerwald. 
Hesse-Darmstadt is on the whole an agricultural 
country. The chief productions are corn of all 
kinds, likewise maize and spelt ; wheat and rye, 
flax, hemp, hops, tobacco, pulse, potatoes, wines, 
both white and red, garden vegetables and fruit, 
and timber. Rhenish Hesse is nearly destitute of 
timber. The valleys of the Odenwald and Vo- 
gelsgebirge are well adapted to the breeding of 
cattle, of which there are large numbers. Swine 
are kept chiefly in Upper Hesse and Starkenburg. 
Mining is not carried on so extensively as might 
be expected: it is confined to copper, iron, coals, 
salt, and brown coal. Cobalt, basalt, lime, sand- 
stone, marble, and slate are found in different 
parts of the grand-duchy. The chief rivers are 
the Rhine (2500 feet broad at Mainz), and the 
Main, and next to these the Lahn, the Schwalm, 
the Nidder, the Ohm, and the Itter. 

Manufactures, Trade, d&c.—The chief manu- 
factures are of woollens, cottons, and linen, leather, 
and hardware. Wine is produced chiefly in 
Rhenish Hesse. The most considerable manufac- 
turing and trading town is Offenbach, which has 
two annual fairs. Mainz is the principal place 
for the transit trade. The exports consist of the 
natural productions of the country and of some 
manufactures. Hesse-Darmstadt joined the Prus- 
sian commercial league in 1828. 

Hesse contains one university (Giessen), several 
other superior schools, and at least one elementary 
school in every commune. Out of an entire 
population of 852,679, there are 404,075 Lt- 
therans, 225,241 Catholics, 40,538 Calvinists, 
and 29,128 Jews. 

HESSE-HOMBURG was a part of the land: 
graviate of Hesse-Darmstadt, till it came, in 1596, 
into the possession of Frederick I., youngest son 
of George I. Frederick Charles Louis succeeded 
to the government in 1751. In 1806, on the 
foundation of the Rhenish Confederation, he was 
obliged to give up the sovereignty to Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, on which he became dependent. The Con- 
gress of Vienna however, in 1815, not only 
restored to him the sovereignty of his ancient 
principality of Hesse-Homburg, but added to it 
the lordship of Meissenheim, on the other side of 
the Rhine. The landgrave therefore is now a sove- 
reign prince, and was unanimously received in 
1817 as a member of the German Confederation. 
Frederick Joseph, his successor, was married in 
1818 to the Princess Elizabeth of England, and, 
dying without issue in 1829, was succeeded by 
Louis William Frederick. The present landgrave 
is Ferdinand Henry Frederic, who succeeded his 
brother in Sept. 1848. 

Divisions.—I. The lordship of Homburg, which 
contains about 58 square miles and 10,473 in- 
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habitants. The chief town, Homburg vor der 
Hohe, is situated 10 miles N. by W. from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, under an eminence, on which 
the palace of the landgrave is built. The popu 
tion is 3600, 

Il. The lordship of Meissenheim, which contains 
126 square miles and 13,960 inhabitants. It lies 
between the Prussian province of the Lower 
Rhine, the Bavarian circle of the Rhine, and the 
principalities of Lichtenberg and Birkenfeld. The 
chief town, Meissenheim, contains 2000 inha- 
bitants, 

HESSE-PHILIPPSTHAL, the younger col- 
lateral line of the honse of Hesse-Cassel, was 
founded in 1685 by Philip, the sixth son of Land- 
grave William VI., and was divided by his sons 
into the two branches of Hesse-Philippsthal and 
Hesse-Philippsthal Barchfeld ; the residence of the 
former prince is at Kreuzberg or Philippsthal, 


‘that of the second at Barchfeld, both on the Werra. 


They are both of the Calvinist religion, and are 
neither of them sovereign princes, The reigning 
prince of the first-named division is Ernest-Con- 
stantine, born in 1771, and of the second Charles 
Augustus Philip Louis, born in 1784. 

HESSE-ROTHENBURG. This line was 
founded by Ernest, the youngest son of the Land- 
grave Ernest, born 1623, died 1693, whoembraced 
the Roman Catholic religion. -The line became 
extinct by the death of Landgrave Victor Amadeus 
without issue on the 12th November, 1834, when 
the possession reverted to Hesse-Cassel. 

HESSE’NES, commonly called ESSENES, 
one of the three great sects into which the Jews 
were divided in the time of Christ. They are not 
mentioned in the New Testament, but it has been 
conjectured that they are alluded to in Matt. xix. 
12, Col. ii. 18, 23. Many particulars concerning 
the customs and religious opinions of this sect 
are given by Josephus and Philo. | 

The Essenes generally lived at a distance from 
large towns, in communities which bore a great 
resemblance to the monkish societies of later 
times. They had all things in common, ate at a 
common table, and were exceedingly abstemious, 
never partaking of food before sunset. They were 
clothed in white garments, abstained from wine, 
and generally led a life of celibacy. They sent 
gifts to the Temple, but never offered any sacri- 
fices there. The Essenes were exemplary in their 
religious duties, and were particularly distin- 
guished by their rigid observance of the Sabbath- 
day. ‘They believed in the immortality of the 
soul, but not in the resurrection of the body, and 
maintained the absolute predestination of all 
events : they held the Scriptures in the greatest 
reverence, but considered them as mystic writings, 
and explained them allegorically. They also ap- 
pear to have possessed sacred books, which ex- 
plained the peculiar doctrines and practices of their 
sect. (Philo, De Vita Contempl., vol. ii. p. 475.) 

The origin of this sect is uncertain, and their 
numbers were never considerable: according to 
Philo and Josephus, there were only 4000 in 
Palestine. 

It has been supposed, with considerable proba- 
bility, that the early Christians derived many of 
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groups, to belong to every species of fishes, of — 
whatever group, and however differing in other 
respects, which occur in strata older than the 
oolitic system, while in and above that system 
homocercal forms appear. It is therefore a cha- 
racteristic of geological. time; and, among the 
conjectures as to the relations of this form to 
physical conditions of the surface or laws of the 
animal economy, we prefer the opinion that it is 
one among several marks of the sauroid character 
of the fishes which lived in early geological 
periods. Some of the fishes of the oolitic rocks 
exhibit a slight inequality of the lobes of the tail, 
and some difference in the. arrangement of the 
scales thereon, but without (we believe) the cha- 
racteristic continuation of the vertebral column 
into the upper lobe. These may be thought to 
mark the gradual transition from the heterocercal 
to the ordinary types of structure. Lepidosteus, 
with sharks, and other cartilaginous fishes of the 
existing creation, which were ranked by Linnzus 
as ‘Amphibia Nantes,’ thus appear the few sur- 
viving representatives of organic forms which, in 
earlier periods of the history of the globe, were 
exclusively predominant. 

(Agassiz, Recherches sur les Poissons F. ossiles.) 

HETERO/CERUS, a genus of pentamerous 
coleopterous insécts established by Bosc. La- 
treille places it in his second section of his family 
Clavicornes, and forms of it a tribe under the 
name of Acanthopoda, on account of the flattened 
broad limbs armed with spines. These beetles 
have small oval depressed bodies, and eleven- 
jointed antenna, the last six articulations forming 
a cylindrical club, They live in sand or mud, by 
streams or among marshes, burrowing in the 
ground by means of their spinous tibiae. When 
disturbed or alarmed they come out of their holes. 
The larve live in the same situations with the 
perfect insects. Several species are found in 
Britain. 

HETEROGANGLIA’/TA. The Heterogan- 
gliata of Professor Owen comprise all the Mol- 
lusca of Cuvier, with the exception of the 
Cirripeda. 

HETEROGENOUS. [Homocenovs.] 

HETERO/MERA, the second section of coleo- 
pterous insects in the arrangement of Latreille, 
including such as have five articulations in the 
first four tarsi, and four in the two posterior. 
They are all vegetable feeders. Latreille divided 
the Heteromera into four groups: Ist, the Mela- 
soma; 2nd, the Taxicornes; 8rd, the Stenelytra'; 
and 4th, the Zrachelides. (For details see Cu- 
vier’s ‘Régne Animal,’ vol. v. p. 1., et seq.) 

HE/TEROMYS, a genus of Rodents, which, 
in M, Lesson’s opinion, may be advantageously 
used, though M. Desmarest proposed it without 
adopting it. The genus is described as having 
the cheek-pouches of the Hamsters, the general 
form of the body and tail of the rats properly so 
called, and the dorsal flattened spines of Hchimys, 
Geoff. Example, Heteromys Thompsonit, Lesson, 
Habits and size of a rat. Locality, the island 
of Trinidad. 

HETERO’SCII (other-shadowed), an old astro- 
nomical term for persons living in such parts of 


their customs and opinions from the Essenes. Mr. 
Taylor, the editor of Calmet’s ‘ Dictionary to the 
Bible,’ gives many reasons for believing that John 
the Baptist belonged to this sect. 

HESY’CHIUS, the name of the supposed 
author of a valuable Greek Lexicon, which con- 
tains chiefly short explanations of unusual Greek 
words, or forms of words, and technical terms. It 
was not known until the 16th century. The first 
edition was that of Aldus, 1513, fol.; the most 
complete, that of Alberti, 1746, 2 vols. fol., of 
which the second volume was pubiished by Ruhn- 
ken in 1766. This edition has a copious body of 
Prolegomena, containing all that can be said con- 
cerning this author. 

HESYCHIUS, named the Illustrious, of Mile- 
tus, lived in the 6th century, and wrote a universal 
history in six parts, from Belus down to his own 
age. Some extracts of it have been preserved, 
which, with an abridgment of the ‘Lives of the 
Philosophers,’ chiefly from Diogenes Laertius, are 
edited in one volume by Meursius, 1613. (Photius, 
Bib!., 69.) 

HETEROBRANCHIA’TA, M. De Blainville’s 
name for the fourth order of his Acephalophora. 
The 1st Family (Ascidians) is divided into 
two tribes :—1, Simple Ascidians, and 2, Aggre- 
gited Ascidians, The 2nd Family consists of the 
Salpaceans, and is also divided into two tribes: 
1, the Simple (Biphora, &c.), and 2, the Aggre- 
gate (Pyrosonia). 

HETERO’CERCAL, the term chosen by M. 
Agassiz to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes, which affords a very obvious, and, as far 
a8 yet appears, a very correct indication of the 
geologieal age of formations. Among existing 
fishes the tail is either simple, as in the cel; 
bifurcate, as in the salmon ; expanded to a round 
figure, as in the wrasse; or unequally bilobate, as 
in the shark. It is to this latter irregular form 
of tail that the term Heterocercal is applied: the 
others, by way of distinction, are called Homocereal. 
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Eel. 


Wrasse, Shark. 


The peculiarity of the heterocercal fishes is 
that the vertebral column runs along the upper 
caudal lobe: in the other forms of tail it is sym- 
metrically placed with respect to the posterior 
finny expansion. M. Agassiz has found this 
peculiarity of the tail, which is least common 
among living fishes, and confined to particular 
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the earth that their shadows at noon are always! Greeks to a lyre of six strings ; also to a scale of 


‘turned contrary ways. 
HEUCHE’RA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Saavfragacee, and consisting 
of about sixteen species. H. Americanu 
is a native of North America, where it has 


obtained, on account of its astringent properties, | 


the name of Alum Root. It contains tannin, and 
it is to this principle that its astringent character is 
to be ascribed. The other species contain tannin, 
but are not used for any purpose in the arts or 
medicine. 

HEVE’/LIUS, JOANNES, or more properly 
JOANNES HEVEL, a Polish astronomer of 
great eminence, was born at Danzig, of a noble 
family, January 28, 1611. 
almost exclusively to the study of astronomy. 
In 1641 he built an observatory in his own 
house, and furnished it with a quadrant and sex- 
tant of three and four feet diameter, together with 
large telescopes constructed by himself. His 
Scientifie pursuits did not however preclude his 
being elected consul in 1651, to which. distinction 
his rank in society and philosophic character en- 
titled him, and of which he continued to discharge 
the duties to the time of his death. In 1647 he 
published a description of the moon, under the 
name of ‘Selenographia,’ to which was added a 
representation of the other planets as seen by the 
telescope. In 1654 appeared his treatise ‘De 
Motu Lune Libratorio,’ in the form of a letter to 
Riceioli, wherein he gave an explanation of the 
libration of the moon. To these succeeded various 
other works, and in 1673 the first part of the 
‘Machina Ceelestis’ was published. It was this 
last work which gave rise to a public controversy 
between Hevelius and Dr. Hooke. Hevelius 
always imagined that better observations could be 
made with plain sights than with telescopes. 
Hooke recommended the use of the latter. Halley 
was requested by the Royal Society of London to 
visit Hevelius at Danzig, and judge of the good- 
ness of his observations. This voyage, which was 
made in 1679, produced a report from Halley 
highly favourable to Hevelius. In 1679 he sus- 
tained considerable loss by the destruction of his 
house and observatory by fire. The whole of his 
instruments and library were destroyed, including 
most of the copies of the second part of his 
‘Machina Ceelestis,’ which had only been pub- 
lished that year. This second part is now ex- 
tremely rare. This accident appears only to have 
had the effect. of increasing his ardour in the 
pursuit of astronomy, for he shortly after erected 
anew observatory, though on a less magnificent 
scale, and by 1685 he had another volume of 
observations ready for publication. He had now 
been occupied forty-nine years as an observer, and 
had attained sixty-three years, the climacteric, as 
it used to be called, of life, for which reason this 
volume (the last published during his lifetime) is 
entitled ‘ Annus Climactericus,’ His posthumous 
works are ‘Firmamentum Sobieskianum’ (1690) 
and ‘Prodromus Astronomia’ (1691), He died 
at Danzig, universally respected, in 1687-8, and 
in his 76th year. : 

HEXACHORD, a name given by the ancient 


He applied himself 


six sounds, ‘I'he term hexachord was also applied 
toa system of musical scales now disused, 
HEXAGON, a figure of six sides. % 
HEXAHEDRON, a solid of six faces. 
HEXA’METER (4%, six, wéiegov, measure) is 
the most common form of dactylic verse. [Dac- 
TyLics.}] It consists of six feet, either dactyls 
or spondees, with no limit in their arrangements, 
except that the fifth is usually a dactyl, and the 
sixth invariably a spondee, Great part of the 
beauty of a long poem written in this measure de- 


pends on the varied cadences, which may be pro- 


duced by varying the ceesura. [Casura.] 

HEXAPLA, the plural of t2aaA0ds, which means 
‘six fold,’ was an edition of the Scriptures. of the 
Old Testament prepared by Origen, which ex- 
hibited, in addition to the original Hebrew text, 
six Greek versions in as many parallel columns ; 
namely, the Septuagint, that of Aquila, that of 
Symmachus, that of Theodotion, one found at 
Jericho, and one found at Nicépolis in Epirus. It 
also comprehended a seventh version of the Psalms, 
The Hebrew text was besides given both in He- 
brew and in Greek characters: so that, properly 
speaking, there were eight columns in all, whence 
the work is sometimes called Origen’s Octapla. 
Only some fragments of Origen’s Hexapla remain, 
which have been collected and published by Mont- 
faucon under the title of ‘Origenis Hexaplorum 
quee supersunt,’ 2 vols. fol., Paris, 1713. — ~ 

HEXHAM. [NorrHumMBeR.anp. | 

HEYDEN, JOHN VAN DER, a Dutch pain- 
ter of external architecture, born at Gorcum in 
1637 (some say 1640). The value of his early 
works is enhanced by their being adorned with 
figures by A. Van de Velde. He died in 1712 at 
Amsterdam. 

HEYLIN, PETER, born in 1600, at Burford, 
in Oxfordshire, studied at Oxford, where he took 
his degree of D.D. He gave lectures on history 
and cosmography in that university; and after- 
wards, in 1625, he published his ‘ Microcosmos,’ 
or description of the globe. Heylin was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to King Charles I. On the 
restoration of Charles II. he was made sub-dean 
of Westminster. He died in 1662. He wrote 
a number of works on the religious and political 
controversies of the times; among others, a ‘ De- 
fence of the Church of England;’ a ‘ Life of Bishop 
Laud; a ‘ History of the Tithes,’ and a ‘ History 
of the Sabbath.’ ° 

HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB, born at 
Chemnitz, in Saxony, in 1729, studied at Leipzig, 
and distinguished himself as a classical scholar. 
‘'he chair of eloquence and poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen having become vacant by the 
death of J. M. Gesner, Heyne was appointed to 
it in 1763. The department to which Heyne 
particularly applied himself was that of classical 
criticism and the illustration of the writings of the 
ancients, by showing how they ought to be stu- 
died with reference to the manners and character 
of their respective ages. He published his ideas 
on these subjects in his notes to the ‘ Bibliotheca’ 
of Apollodérus, and afterwards in numerous dis- 
sertations inserted in the Transactions of the Uni- 
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versity of Gottingen. Heyne’s ‘ Opuscula Acade- | making tarts ; and a decoction of them, sweetened 


mica,’ 6 vols. 8vo., Géttingen, 1785-1815, con- 
tain many learned and valuable disquisitions on 


and fermented, makes a cool and refreshing drink, 
much used in the West Indies. H. Syriacus and 


ancient history. Heyne published editions of Hf. Rosa-Sinensis are known as ornamental 


Homer, Pindar, Dioddrus Siculus, Epictétus, Vir- 
gil, Tibullus, &e., all enriched with ample com- 
mentaries. His ‘ Antiquirische Aufsitze,’ in 2 
vols., are essays on the history of ancient art. 
Heyne died at Géttingen at.a very advanced age, 
in July 1814. His life, which has been written 
» at some length by his son-in-law Heeren (Gottin- 
gen, 1813, 8vo.), contains an account of the diffi- 
culties that this scholar had to encounter in early 
life. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN, one of our earliest dra- 
matic writers, lived in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. He was a favourite at the court of 
Queen Mary, but in the reign of Edward VI. he 
was accused of plotting against the government. 
He retired to the continent, and died about 1565, 
at Mechlin, in Brabant. Heywood’s dramatic 
pieces ‘may properly and strictly,’ says Mr. Col- 
lier, ‘ be called Interludes—a species of writing of 
which he hasaclaim to be considered the inventor.’ 
The earliest of them, ‘A mery Play between the 
Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and N eybour 
Pratte,’ was not printed till 1533, but must have 
been written before 1521. In Dodsley’s Old Plays 
will be found his ‘ Play called the Foure P. P., a new 
and a very mery Enterlude of a Palmer, a Par- 
doner, a Potycary, a Pedlar.’ Among other pro- 
ductions bearing his name was a_ posthumous 
volume of ‘ Woorkes,’.1576, 4to., which contains 
proverbs in verse, and six hundred epigrams. In 
respect of them, and to distinguish him from a 
later play-writer, Thomas Heywood, he is not 
unfrequently called ‘The Epigrammatist.’ 

HEYWOOD, THOMAS, a well-known dra- 
niatist who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
I.,and Charles I. Of all his pieces about twenty- 
four are left, of which ‘A Woman killed with 
Kindness,’ published in Dodsley’s Collection, is 
much admired. 

HIBERNIA. [Irenanp.] 

HIBISCUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
family of Malvacew. The species, upwards of 100 
in number, of this genus are chiefly herbaceous, 
though of a large size, but a few are perennial 
and arboreous. They abound in the hot parts of 
Asia and America, and also in Africa and the 
tropical islands. A few extend into Europe, 
North America, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
The species are remarkable, like the family to 
which they belong, for abounding in mucilage, and 
for the tenacity of the fibre of their bark, whence 
several are employed for many economical pur- 
poses in the different countries where they are 
indigenous. 

The abundance of mucilage in some of the 
species renders them useful as articles of diet, 
as the unripe fruit of HZ. esculentus. So in India 
JT. longifolius is similarly employed, and much 
approved of by many Europeans. The calyxes of 
H. Sabdariffa as they ripen become of a red 
colour and are pleasantly acid, whence in the West 
Indies the plant is called Red Sorrel. The calyxes 
are employed there, as well as in India, for 


plants. 
The species of Hibiscus are chiefly useful for 
the tenacity of their fibre, and hence several are 


employed in rope-making. Thus H. cannabinus — 
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is cultivated everywhere in India in the rainy — 


season for this purpose; and its fibre is often 
imported into Europe as a substitute for hemp. 
In the island of Otaheite rope and string are 
manufactured from the bark of H. tiliaceus, which 
is also made into matting of a white colour, and of 
different degrees of fineness. Almost all the 
species possess sufficient tenacity of fibre to be 
used for cordage, whips, &c. They also abound in 
mucilage, which renders them serviceable as articles 
of diet. 

Hibiscus abelmoschus, so called from hab-al- 
mooshk, the Arabic name of its musk-scented 
seeds, is now often named Abelmoschus moschatus, 
and formed into a new genus. Its seeds are said 
to be added to coffee in Arabia, and are in India 
employed as a cordial medicine, 

HICKES, GEORGE, an English divine and 
philologist, was born June 20th, 1642, at News- 
ham, in Yorkshire. He was sent to Oxford. 
In 1665 he became M.A., and in 1679 D.D. at 
Oxford, having received the same degree the year 
previous from the University of Glasgow. 

Between 1679 and 1683 he had several prefer- 
ments, and in August of the latter year was made 
dean of Worcester. In 1688 he refused to take 
the oaths of allegiance, and was eventually de- 
prived. He was subsequently consecrated suffra- 
gan bishop of Thetford by Archbishop Sancroft. 
He died Dec. 15, 1715. 

The work which goes by the name of his ‘ The- 
saurus, or Treasure of the Northern Tongues,’ in 
three volumes folio, Oxford, 1705, is that which 
is most likely to sustain his literary reputation. 

HICKORY. [Carya.] 

HIERA’CIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Composite. ‘There are nineteen 
British species of this genus, but none of them 
are valuable on account of the properties they 
possess. 

HIE‘RES. [Hyer'rrs.] 

HIERO’CHLOE, a genus of grasses belonging 
to the Phalacidee. One species only of this genus, 
the H. borealis, has been found in Great Britain. 

HIE/ROCLES, the name of several Greeks :—~ 

Hierocles, a lawyer, wrote a work on veteri- 
nary medicine, addressed to Cassianus Bassus, of 
which three chapters are preserved in the 16th 
book of the ‘ Geopénica,’ published by Needham, 
Camb., 1704, pp. 424, 425. 

Hierocles, who probably lived in the sixth 
century, was the author of a work entitled ‘ Sy- 
necdémos’ (evvixdngeos), that is, “a travelling com- 
panion,’ which gives an account of the provinces 
and towns of the Eastern Empire. The ‘Synec- 
démos’ is printed by Wesseling in his ‘ Vetera 
Romanorum Itinera,’ Amst., 1735. 

Hierocles, prefect of Bithynia, and afterwards 
of Alexandria, wrote two books against Chris- 
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HIEROGLYPHICS. 
Words to the 
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tianity, entitled ‘ Truth-loving 
Christians.’ 

Hierocles, a celebrated Alexandrine philosopher 
of the fifth century, wrote a Commentary upon 
the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, which is still 
extant; and also a Discourse on Foreknowledge 
and Fate, of which Photius has preserved large 
extracts. A complete edition of his works was 
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Further information on this subject may be 
found in Young's ‘Account of some recent dis- 
coveries in Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,” London, 1823; and in the 
‘Hgyptian Antiquities,’ published under the su- 
perintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

HI/ERON I. sueceeded his brother Gelon, as 


published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709. The tyrant or ruler of Syracuse, 478 B.c, After the 
Discourse on Foreknowledge and Fate was trans-| death of Theron, prince of Agrigentum, Hieron 
lated into French by Regnaud (Lyon, 1560). defeated his son, Thrasydaus, who was.soon after 
There is also another work, entitled ‘ Asteia’ expelled by his countrymen. Hieron took Naxus 
(dersiz), containing an account of the ridiculous and Catana, and, having driven away the inhabi- 
actions and sayings of pedants and silly persons. | tants from both towns, he replaced them by Syra- 
HIEROGLYPHICS, a compound Greek word | cusan and Peloponnesian colonists. His chariots 
which means ‘sacred engravings, is the name repeatedly won the prize at the Olympic Games, 
given to the figures of animals, plants, and other and his success on those occasions formed the 
objects sculptured on the Egyptian obelisks, tem-| theme of some of the odes of Pindar, who was his 
ples, and other monuments, and which were used | guest and friend. Adschylus, Simonides, Bacchy- 
as a sort of ideographic writing among that peo- lides, and Epicharmus were also well received at 
ple. The name ‘hieroglyphics’ has been also ap-| the court of Hieron, who was fond of the society 
plied to other figures of a similar kind, used like-| of learned men. Hieron died at Catana, 467 B.c., 
wise for historical records on the monuments of| and was succeeded by his brother, Thrasybalus. 
the Mexicans and other nations. [Azrecs.] The 
earliest and simplest mode of recording events 
seems to have been that of picture-writing, ora 
rude delineation of objects, such as that by which 
the Mexican scouts informed their master Monte- 
zuma of the arrival of Cortez and his band of fol- 
lowers, by sketching the appearance of the Spa- 
niards, their ships, horses, and fire-arms. For or- 
dinary purposes the Mexicans had symbolical or 
conventional hieroglyphics to express historical 
events and other occurrences. But picture-writ- 
ing soon becomes too cumbersome and imperfect a 
process for recording facts, and some method must 
be contrived for shortening and facilitating the 
task. This is effected at first perhaps by sketch- 
ing only a part for the whole, such as a scaling- 
ladder for a siege, some flying arrows to indicate 
a battle, Xc. The path of figurative imagery, be- 
ing once entered into, leads to symbols, in which 
one thing is put for another on account of some 
real or supposed resemblance between them: thus 
an eye with a sceptre underneath denotes the 
king or kingly power; a hawk’s head surmounted 
by a disc represents the sun, &c. By a combi- 
nation of such symbols an event may be recorded, 
and will present itself to the mind of the beholder 
who has the key of the system, without the as- 
sistance of words. In fact, even to many of us 
who are in the habit of reading, the written or 
printed words often act upon our minds as hiero-} HIERON IL., son of Hierocles, a wealthy citi- 
glyphics; the sight of a group of certain characters| zen of Syracuse, and a descendant of (telon, 
to which we have been long accustomed immedi-| served with distinction under Pyrrhus in his Sici- 
ately conveys to our minds the idea expressed,|lian campaigns. After Pyrrhus had abandoned 
without any reference to sound or alphabetical) Sicily, the Syracusan troops chose Hieron for 
spelling. The subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics| their leader, and the senate and citizens ratified 
has attracted great attention within the present the choice, 275 B.o. By marrying the daughter 
century, and it was proved by Dr. Young that/ of Léptines, a man of influence among the aristo- 
' jn certain cases the Egyptiansused pictorial repre-| cratic party, he secured their support. Having 
sentations to represent alphabetical or syllabic led the army against the Mamertines, a band of 
sounds. Champollion prosecuted the discovery of Campanian mercenaries, whom he defeated, the 
Young; and the mass of literature relating to the main body of them returned to Syracuse, 
subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics is now very where, through the influence of Leptines, he was 
great. The value of it however is very small,’ proclaimed king, 3.0. 270. The Mamertines of 
in whatever way we view it. Messana, being threatened by Hieron and the 
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Carthaginians, applied to the Romans for assist- 
ance. The Consul Appius Claudius marched to 
Rhegium, and having passed the strait in the 
night, unobserved by the Carthaginian cruisers, 
he surpris Hieron’s camp, routed the soldiers, 
and obliged Hieron to seek for safety in flight. 
The consul next attacked the Carthaginian camp 
with the same success, and this was the beginning 
of the first Punic War, 264 ‘or 265 B.c. In the 
following year the Romans took Tauromenium 
and Catana, and advanced to the walls of Syra- 
cuse, when Hieron obtained peace on condition of 
paying 100 talents of silver, and supplying the 
Roman army with provisions. He punctually 
fulfilled his engagement, remained faithful to 
Rome during the whole of the war, and by his 
supplies was of great service to the Roman ar- 
mies. Hieron was included in the peace between 
Rome arid Carthage, by which his territories were 
secured to him, and he remained in friendship 
with both states. The period which elapsed be- 
tween the end of the first and the beginning of 
the second Punic wars, from 241 to 218 B.a., 
was most glorious for Hieron and most prosperous 
for Syracuse. Commerce and agriculture flou- 
rished, and wealth increased to an extraordinary 
degree. Hieron paid particular attention to the 
administration of the finances, and issued wise re- 
gulations for the collection of the land tax, which 
remained in force throughout Sicily long after 
this time. He embellished and strengthened Sy- 
racuse, and built large ships. Archimédes lived 
under Hieron’s reign, When the second Punic 
War broke out, Hieron continued true to his Ro- 
man alliance. He lived to see the battle of Can: 
ne, after which his own son Gelon embraced the 
part of the Carthaginians. Gelon however died, 
not without suspicion of violence, and Hieron 
himself, being past 90 years of age, died shortly 
after, 216 B.c., leaying the crown to his grandson, 
Hieronymus. 


Coin of Hieron II. Briush Museum, Copper. 


Reverse, 


HIERO/NYMUS, grandson of Hieron IL., 
king of Syracuse, sueceeded him on the throne at 
the age of fifteen (n.c. 216), The court of Syra- 
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cuse, which under Hieron was orderly and re- 

spectable, soon bécame as profligate as it had been 
under the younger Dionysius. After the battle 
of Cann, Hieronymus declared war against the 
Romans, but a conspiracy broke out among his 
soldiers, and he was murdered, after a reign of 
thirteen months. On this news a popular insur- 
rection took place at Syracuse, the daughters and 
grand-daughters of Hieron were murdered, and 
royalty was abolished. 

HIERRO. ([Cananrtes.] 

HIGDEN, KANULPH, or RALPH, author 
of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Werburgh’s monastery in Chester, where 
he died at a great age, after having lived in the 
convent 64 years; according to Bale, in 1367; 
according to Pits, in 1378. John de Trevisa’s 
translation of the ‘ Polychronicon’ was printed 
by Caxton, in folio, in 1482, in seven books, to 
which Caxton added an eighth. The ‘Chester 
Mysteries,’ exhibited in that city in 1328, have 
been ascribed to Higden., 

HIGGINS, or HIGINS, JOHN, was born 
about 1544. He was educated at Oxford. He 
was one of the contributors te the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ to which’ he supplied forty legends, 
relating mostly tothe mythical history of England. 

HIGH COMMISSION COURT, a: tribunal 
established by Queen Elizabeth under the autho- 
rity of a clause in the Supremacy Act (1 Eliz. c. 
1), which exercised arbitrary power in matters of 
faith and in ecclesiastical concerns, as the Star 
Chamber did in civil affairs. The commissioners 
were forty-four in number, of whom twelve were 
ecclesiastics ; and three commissioners constituted 
a quorum. It exercised its powers without con- 
trol, and was authorised to resort to the rack, to 
torture, inquisition, and imprisonment, and to 
proceed, not upon information, but at discretion, 
upon rumour and suspicion. 

In 1641, this Court and the Star Chamber were 
both abolished. James II. issued a new commis- 
sion, but the Revolution swept away this arbitrary 
institution. 

HIGH WYCOMBE. [BuckincHamsuire.] 

HIGHGATE. [Mrpp.rsex.] 

HIGHMORE, JOSEPH, a portrait and his- 
torical painter, was born in London in 1692. He 
was the nephew of Highmore, Serjeant-painter to 
William II[., and became the pupil of Sir God- 
frey Kneller. We owe to Highmore one of the 
best practical books on perspective, ‘The Practice 
of Perspective, on the principles of Dr. Brook 
Taylor.’ Highmore painted many portraits of 
royalty, nobility, and gentry, one of the best of 
which is that of Young, the poet, at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. His historical pieces are of only 
average merit: one of the best, ‘ Hagar and Ish- 
mael,” was presented by him to the Foundling 
Hospital, where it still remains. 

HIGHWAY. [Way.] 

HIGHTEA, a genus of fossil plants from the 
Isle of Sheppey. 

HILA’RION, SAINT, the founder of mo- 
nastic institutions jn Palestine, was born at 
Tabatha, about a.p. 291, His parents, who were 
heathens, sent him at an early age-to Alexandria, 
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to pursue his studies Having been converted to | 
} the Christian religion, he resolved to retire from | 

~ the world. Accordingly, on his return to Pales- 
tine, he divided among his relatives the property 


which his parents had left him, and retreated at! 


the age of fifteen to the desert country south of 
Gaza. After remaining in this place for 22 years, 
during which time he practised the greatest aus- 
terities, his reputation for sanctity became so 
great, that numbers resorted to him in order to 
be cured of their diseases. He afterwards went 
to Egypt, and successively visited Sicily, Dalmatia, 
and Cyprus, where he died about the year 371. 

HILA‘RIOS, a native of Sardinia, was made 
deacon of Rome about a.p. 354. He is frequently 
mentioned by Jerome (‘ Adv. Lucif.’) as a rigid 
Luciferian, a sect which derived its name from 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, who sepa- 
rated from the church on account of the absolution 
that had been granted to those Catholics who had 
become Arians during the reign of Constantius. 
Hilarius wrote several works in favour of the 
opinions of Lucifer, and is generally supposed to, 
have been the author of a Commentary on thirteen 
of St. Paul's Epistles, which is usually printed 
with the works of St. Ambrose. 

HILA‘RIUS, SAINT, was born at Poitiers, 
of which place he was afterwards made bishop 
about 4.p. 354. He is distinguished in ecclesias- 
tical history by the active part which he took 
against the Arians during the reign of Constantius. 
He died in 367. 

The most important of Hilarius’s works are :— 
1, ‘Twelve Books concerning the Trinity ;’ 2, ‘A 
Treatise on Synods,’ addressed to the bishops of 
France and Britain, in which he gives an account 
of the creeds which had been adopted by the 
Eastern churches since the council of Nice; 3, 
*Three Discourses addressed to Constantius,’ on 
the Arian Controversy; 4, ‘Commentary on St. 
Matthew; 5, ‘A Commentary on the Psalms.’ 
These commentaries are entirely taken from the 
commentaries of St. Augustin. 

HILA’RIUS, SAINT, was born a.p. 40], and 
became bishop of Arelate (Arles) in 429, on the 
death of Honoratus. Hilarius was distinguished 
by the holiness of his life and his zeal for monas- 
tie institutions; but he is more known in ecclesi- 
astical history on account of his controversy with 
Leo, bishop of Rome. He died in 449. The 
writings of Hilarius are lost, with the exception 
of a life of Honoratus, a letter to Eucherius, and 
a poem upon the beginning of Genesis; which are 
published by Quesnel at the end of Leo’s works, 
Paris, 1675. His life of Honoratus has also been 
published by Genebrard, Paris, 1578. 

HILARIOUS, a native of Sardinia, succeeded 
Leo I., or the Great, as bishop of Rome in the 
year 462. He had been employed by Leo in im- 
portant affairs ; among others he was sent as legate 
to the council of Ephesus, a.p. 449, against the 
Eutychians, and was well versed in matters con- 
cerning the discipline of the church, which he dis- 
layed great zeal in enforcing. Hilarius died at 
Rs A.D. 467. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN. [Saxn-Mrrntnoen. | 

HILDESHEIM, a government in the kingdom 
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of Hanover, consisting of the principality of Hil- 
desheim, which forms the most southern part of 
Hanover Proper; of the principalities of Géttingen 
and Grubenhagen, which form an_ isolated 
portion of Hanover lying between Brunswick, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Prussian Saxony ; and of the 
county of Hohnstein, another isolated district which 
lies S.E. of the preceding, and extends south- 
wards from the Brunswick circle of Blankenburg 
into the Erfurt division of Prussian Saxony. 
= area and population, in 1845, were as fol- 
ows: 


Area in sq. miles. | Population. 

Hildesheim 722.9 162,272 
Gottingen . 647.3 114,435 
Grubenhagen . 280.6 74,521 
Hohnstein 72.4 9,699 
Total. 1723.2 360,927 


In the south the surface of the principality of 
Hildesheim is traversed by branches of the Harz. 
The soil is stony and not generally fertile. In the 
centre and north the surface is undulating, and the 
soil rich and fertile. The principal rivers are the 
Innerste, Leine, Ocker, Ecker, and Fuhse. The 
climate is healthy. The agricultural products are 
corn, garden vegetables, fruit, flax, hops, and tim- 
ber: the mineral products are iron, coal, and salt. 
Linen is the principal manufacture. 

The principal town is Hildesheim, the capital, 
which stands on the Innerste, and isa place of 
considerable extent, but very irregularly built. 
Population, 14,000. It is divided into the old and 
the new towns. There are seven gates; the 
ancient ramparts have been levelled and converted 
into public walks. The town is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, but most of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans. The cathedral, founded in 818 
by Louis the Pious, has 10 altars, very fine paint- 
ings on glass, magnificent bronze doors covered 
with bas-reliefs, and numerous antiquities, among 
which is a pillar of greenish marble, said to have 
been a Saxon idol, which now supports an image of 
the Virgin. There are 3 other Catholic and § Lu- 
theran chapels, several hospitals, 2 gymnasiums, 
and a well-regulated poor-house. The other towns 
are—Grosler, on the Gose, a feeder of the Ocker, 
which stands at the foot of the Rammelsberg, a 
northern spur of the Harz, famous for its lead 
and copper mines ; the town, which was once a 
free imperial city and the residence of the Em- 
perors of Germany, has 6500 inhabitants, and is 
interesting for the remains of its ancient cathedral 
(finished in 1050, and partially demolished in 
1820), and of the imperial palace ; its principal 
manufactures are beer, spirits, and vitri |: 
Peine, N.K. of Hildesheim, which stands on 
the Fuhse, and has 3000 inhabitants: Bokenem 
on the Nette, a branch of the Innerste; popula- 
tion, 2500: Alfeld on the right bank of the Leine, 
which has 2600 inhabitants: and ize, a few 
miles W. of Hildesheim ; population, 2000, 

Gértinann and GRUBENHAGEN are described in 
separate articles. 
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The county of Hohnstein is covered by the 
Harz Mountains, except towards the south, where 
it comprises a portion of the Goldene-Aue, which 
is fertile in corn, and well cultivated. The moun- 
tains are covered with forests or with pasture; 
great numbers of cattle are reared. Iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, coal, marble, limestone, &c. are 
among the minerals; but iron mines only are 
worked. The county is divided into two dis- 
tricts, named from the villages of Neustadt and 
Llefeld, which have under 1000 inhabitants each. 


stein, from which the county is named. 

HILL, AARON, was born at Beaufort Build- 
ings, in the Strand, 1684-5. He was educated 
at Westminster School, and in his sixteenth year, 
Lord Paget, who was a relation of his mother’s, | 
provided him with a tutor, with whom he travelled 
through a great part of the East. Having subse- 


quently lost his kinsman’s favour, he was engaged | Academy, a 


by Sir William Wentworth as his travelling com- 
panion through Europe. On his return he wrote 
in 1709 a History of the Ottoman Empire, and 
about the same time was made ‘ master’ of Drury 
Lane Theatre. At 
tragedy of Elfrida” He died in 1749-50. 

Aaron Hill wrote about fifteen dramatic pieces, | 
of which only two are now remembered, ‘ Alzira,’ 
and ‘Zara,’ both of which are adaptations from 
Voltaire. 

HILL, SIR JOHN, was born about 1716, and 
began life as apprentice to an apothecary in Lon- 
don, in which capacity he gained that knowledge 
of botany which is his only claim to honourable 
notice ; though, being possessed of lively parts, in- 
dustry, and impudence, he managed to obtain in 
his lifetime no little notoriety. He pushed his 
way into fashionable life ; published a fashionable 
and scandalous newspaper called the ‘ Inspector ;’ 
made, puffed, and sold quack medicines ; and yet 
found time to compose a great number of works, 
many very voluminous, principally on botanical 
subjects. Hill obtained a Scotch diploma of 
medicine, and assumed the title of Sir John in 
virtue of a Swedish order of knighthood presented 
to him by the King of Sweden. He died in 1775. 
The following are some of his most considerable 
works :—‘ History of the Materia Medica,’ 4to., 
1751; ‘ General Natural History,’ 1748-52, 3 vols. | 
fol.; ‘ British Herbal,’ 1756, fol.; ‘ Vegetable | 
System,’ 1759-75, 26 vols. fol. ; ‘ Constitution of 
Timber from its Early Growth,’ fol., 1770. 

HILLAH. [Basytoy.] 

HILLIARD, NICHO LAS, limner, jeweller, 
and goldsmith to Queen Elizabeth and to James 
I., was born at Exeter in 1547. His father, Ri- 
chard Hilliard, was high sheriff of Exeter and 
Devonshire in 1560. 

There are many miniatures, especially of ladies, 
by Hilliard extant. He painted Mary, 
Scots, Elizabeth several times, James 
Prince Henry. He had for twelve years the 
exclusive privilege of painting and engraving 
the portraits of the royal family. He died in 
1619. 

HILTON, WILLIAM, R.A., was born at 
Lincoln, on the 3rd of June, 1786. His father, 


brother labourers. However, 
nor his style were popular. 
Near Neustadt are the ruins of the castle of Hohn- 


this time he wrote his first | cutors, for 


_by the inhabitants of the lower valleys as pasture- 
queen of) ground; but during the greater part of the year 
I., and they are buried in snow, and uninhabited. 


by which the plain of the Ganges communicates 


r —_—s 
. 
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| who was a portrait painter, died in 1822. Hilton 
was placed with J. R. Smith, the engraver, in 
London, in 1800; he obtained about the same 
_time admission into the Royal Academy as a stu- 
‘dent, and in 1803 he exhibited at the Academy 
exhibition a picture of banditti, of extraordinary 
merit for so young a man. His early works were 
followed by a series of noble compositions, which 
greatly distinguished him from the majority of his 
neither his subjects 


In 1814 he exhibited ‘ Miranda and Ferdinand 
bearing a Log ;’ and he was elected an Associate 
of the Academy in the same year: he was elected — 
a member in 1820, when he exhibited his picture 
of ‘ Ganymede,’ which he presented to the Aca- 
demy as his diploma piece. In 1825 he exhibited 
his ‘ Christ crowned with Thorns.’ Two years — 
afterwards he succeeded Fuseli as keeper of the 

post which he held until his death, — 
Dec. 30, 1839, in his 54th year. “ 

Hilton died in possession of his best pictures. 
‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,’ exhibited in 1831, 
was purchased by subscription from Hilton's exe- 
500 guineas, and was presented to the 
National Gallery, where it now hangs. There 
are two works by Hilton in the Vernon collec- 
tion, recently presented to the National Gallery 
—‘ Rebecca with Abraham’s Servant at the Well,”. 
exhibited in 1829; and ‘ Edith and the Monks 
searching for the Body of Harold,’ exhibited in 
1834. 

HIMA/LAYA MOUNTAINS, or Himméleh 
Mountains, extend along the northern boundary 
of Hindustan, and they constitute likewise the 
northern boundary of the valley of Asam. They 
are situated between 27° and 85° N. lat., and 
73° and 98° E. long. The entire length of the 
range is 1500 miles, and the breadth, as far as it 
is known, varies between 80 and 120 miles, 
The whole range may therefore oceupy a surface 
of 150,000 square miles and upwards. 

The range: lies between two plains, a low and 
level one, drained by the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra, and extending along its southern 
declivity, and the elevated table-land of Tibet, 
which lies to the north-east and north of 
the range. The mountains terminate on the plain 
of the Ganges, in a wall-like range from 4000 to 
5000 feet high, which however is frequently 
broken by gaps through which the rivers escape’ 
that carry off the water collected in the interior 
of the mountain-region. 

The enormous masses are separated from one 
another by valleys, of which the best known are 
those of Cashmere, the Indus, and the Sutlege 
During the summer these upper valleys are 
covered with a vigorous vegetation, and are used 


Through some of these valleys lie the few 
with the countries on the table-land of Tibet. 
‘Some of the mountain ranges are continually; 
covered with snow. Their elevation varies con 
siderably, The great mass of the Iawahir, whi 


Sala Mountains, rises at one point 


one 


| ss ee extending from the western 
of Bootan is almost entirely unknown. 
The portion of the Himalayas between the 
utlege and Bootan is partly immediately subject 
the British, or under their protection, and 
ly subject to the independent Raja of Nepaul. 
he Eritish dominions comprehend the countries 
«tween the Sutlege and the Kali Gogra. About 
-half is governed by rajas under British pro- 
and the other half constitutes the district 
| | Seen which is annexed to the North- 
ae mountains have their southern or 
n base clothed with a dense and almost im- 
| enetr jungle, which separates them from the 
y) in of India. This belt diminishes in breadth 
swe northwards, until it altogether dis- 
spears to the north of the Jumna, where, in the 
er < the Sikhs, cultivation is carried on 
to the foot of the mountains. We have 
jere the characteristics of a tropical climate, and 
ith it tropical or Indian vegetation. The 
of temperature being gradual as we 
nd movntains, so is the disappearance of 
vopical forms in the Himalayas. Indian trees 
id shrubs soon disappear. On reaching the 
eight of 5000 feet, scareely any but Euro- 
an are visible. There is little change 
Bre thermometer from night to morning, or 
wast to day, or week to week, and the tem- 
does not vary 10° of Fahr. for three 
pores, or from the middle of June to the end of 
{ . It is in those months that rice is 
jltivated in these mountains, as well as other 
‘ il grains, together with a species of arum, 
| hich is one of the principal articles of the chiefly 
29 diet of the hill-people. 
| The mineral wealth of that portion which 
longs to the British, or is under their pro- 
\ction, is unknown ; but Nepaul contains, accord- 
|g to Sir Francis Hamilton, rich mines of copper, 
jon, andlead, N otwithstanding the apparent bar- 
|nness of much of the country on the declivities 
) the Himalayas, nowhere are the flocks of cattle 
jore i for number and variety. The 
|id and dry atmosphere is particularly favourable 
| the shawl-goat. The sheep and goat are both 
ed as beasts of burden, and the dog is of large 
we, and, like the others, farnished with fine wool 
the upper shaggy hair. 
The word Himalaya is a Sanscrit word, com- 
vanded of himo, ‘cold, or frost, or snow,’ and 
aya, ‘abode.’ (Wilson's ‘Sanserit Dict. ') The 
semblance of the first part of the compound to 
e name of the Hemus eat to the Greek 
cima (xia), and the Latin hiems, is obvious. 
xe Greek and Roman geographers were ac- 
ainted with this enormous mountain-range 
ider the. | name of Imaus or Emodus. 
HIMA‘NTOPUS, the reset name for the 
Plover, or Stilt. [Provers. | 
HUM A, a city in , was founded by 
e Zancleeans of Mylz in Sicily (Strab., vi. 272), 


of 24,238 feet; but there are other the Carthaginians, and its ornaments carried 
of the altitude of which no estimate| The inhabitants who survived established them- 
be made ; and the eastern portion of the selves at Therma, near the site of the ancient 


bead 
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oft. 


town ( Cic., ‘In Verr.,’ ii. 35), and enric 

new abode with such ng 4 of art as they had 
saved from the wreck. n the capture of 
Carthage, Scipio restored to im people of Therma, 
of Gela, and other Sicilian towns, those monu- 
ments of art of which they had been plundered in 
their wars with Carthage. (‘In Verr.,’ iv. 33.) 

HIMMEL, FPRIEDRICH-HEINRICH, a. 
German composer, the reputed son of Frederic 
William II., of Prussia, was born in the duchy of 
Brandenburg i in 1765. He was intended for the 
church, and studied theology in the university of 
Halle, ‘but became so skilful in music that the 
king encouraged him to pursue the art as a profes- 
sion, and settled on him a pension. He chose 
Naumann as his guide, with whom he made such 
progress that in two years he produced the oratorio 
of ‘Isacco.’ He then travelled into Italy, and at 
Venice brought out a pastoral opera, ‘Il Primo 
Navigatore.’ In 1794 he succeeded Reichardt as 
kapelimeister at Berlin, and in the following year 
produced his ‘ Semiramide.’ The operas on which 
his fame chiefly rests are ‘ Fanchon das Leier- 
madchen’ (Fanchon the Lyremaiden), and ‘ Die 
Sylphen’ (the Sylphs). His death took place at 
Berlin in 1804. 

HINCMAR was-born in France in 806. He 
was of a noble family, and nearly related to Ber- 
nard, count of Toulouse. At a very early age 
he was placed under the care of Hilduin, abbot of 
St. Denis. His talents and high birth brought 
him under the notice of the Emperor Lewis the 
Meek. Hilduin, having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of his royal master, was banished from 
the court, and retired to Saxony, accompanied by 
Hincmar. On the death of Hilduin, his successor 
Lewis again introduced him to the court of the 
emperor, who presented him with the government 
of the abbeys of Notre Dame at Compiegne and 
St. Germer. Ebbonius, archbishop of Rheims, 
having been deposed, Hincmar was elected by the 
clergy and people to succeed him. 

In 857 Hincmar composed his first great work 
on Predestination, the preface of which is the 
only part extant. A few years afterwards ‘he 
wrote a second treatise on the subject of Predes- 
tination, which has been preserved. 

In the year 862, and for several succeeding 
years, we find Hincmar engaged in controversy 
with the Pope, to whose interference in temporal 
matters he offered a strong resistance. Some 
years afier however, Hinemar exercised the same 
firmness in defending the rights of the church 
against the encroachments of regal authority that 
he had shown in opposing the Roman pontiff. 

Hincmar died Dec. 21, 882, at Epernay, where 
he had gone to escape ‘from the Normans, who 
were pillaging and overrunning the provinee. 
His works have been collected in two volumes 
folio by the learned Sirmond, Paris, 1645; and 
another volume was added to this collection 
by Cellot, in 1658 

HiNDOO ARCHITECTURE. (Hrxovsr. B.] 
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HINDUSTAN, that is, in the Persian lan- 
guage, the country of the Hindus, or Hindoos, is 
the name which has been adopted by geographers 
to designate that part of India, or the Kast Indies, 
formerly called the Peninsula within the Ganges, 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
laya Mountains. As the long declivity of this 
extensive mountain-chain slopes towards the 
plains of Hindustan, the Himalaya Mountains 
are properly included in Hindustan. ‘The seas 
which surround Hindustan on the S.E., S., and 
W., and the mountains which inclose it on the 
N.W. and N.E. mark distinctly its boundary on 
these sides. On the E., where the valleys tra- 
versed by the Brahmapootra and the Soormah 
open into the plains of Bengal, the boundary-line 
is uncertain; but we may fix it at 92° 30’ E. 
long. Within these boundaries Hindustan ex- 
tends from Cape Comorin, 8° 4’ N. lat., to Attock 
on the Indus, 34° N, lat., and from Cape Monze, 
west of the delta of the Indus, 67° 30’ E. long., 
to the meridian of 92° 30’. Its length, N. to S., 
is about 1800 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
between Cape Monze and Silhet, along the 
parallel of 25° N. lat., is about 1500 miles. The 
area is about 1,000,000 square miles, or about 
nine times the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The coast-line of Hindustan amounts, accord- 
ing to a rough calculation, to about 3280 miles, 
of which 1830 miles are washed by the Indian 
Ocean, and 1290 by the Bay of Bengal; about 
160 miles, or somewhat more, extend along the 
Gulf of Manaar and the Palk Strait. Beginning 
with the innermost corner of the Bay of Bengal, 
to Chittagong, the coast for about 320 miles is 
traversed by the numerous mouths of the Ganges. 
Contiguous to the Hoogly branch of the Ganges. 
is the open Bay of Balasore, with a coast of 120 
miles, terminating at Cape Palmyras. From this 
point the coast stretches 8.W. to the mouth of 
the Kistna, about 420 miles, and is without har- 
bours, except that of Coringa, near the mouth of 
the Godavery. From the mouth of the Kistna, 
S. by W., to Cape Calymere, about 430 miles, no 
harbour occurs, even for vessels of moderate size. 
om Cape Calymere, W.S.W. to Cape Comorin, 
ut 160 miles, there is only the small harbour 
ticorin. The coast, which stretches N.N. 
nd afterwards nearly N., between Cape 
in and the innermost corner of the Gulf 
of Cambay, about 1150 miles, contains a great 
number of small and seyeral very good and safe 
harbours. The coast-line of the peninsula of 
Gujerat, about 380 miles, has several harbours 
for vessels of moderate size. The coast-line of 
the island of Cutch extends about 150 miles. 
oe coast intersected by the several mouths of 
the I 


ndus extends as far as Cape Monze, about 


150 miles, but it cannot be approached by vessels 
of more than 50 tons’ burden, except at the har- 
bour of Curachee, which admits vessels of moderate 
size, 

Following what may be called the natural 
divisions of Hindustan, we shall distribute our 
description of it under the six following 
heads:—1, Southern Region, comprehending 
the southern extremity as far north as the 
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Gap of Coimbatoor; 2, the Deccan, which ex- 


tends to the river Nerbudda; 3, Mountain 


Region of North Hindustan, comprehending the 
terraces north of the Nerbudda, together with the 
peninsulas of Gujerat and Cutch; 4, the Plain o 
the Ganges; and 5, the Plain of the Indus. To 
these may be added the Himalaya Mountains. 
[Himataya Mounrarns. ] 
I. The Southern Region. —The narrow. sea 
which separates Hindustan from the island of 
Ceylon is traversed by a chain of islands and 
sand-banks called Adam’s Bridge. [Apam’s 
Brivez.}] The island of Rameserum is low, 
sandy, and not cultivated, but celebrated for its 
great pagoda. The coast from Point Calymere to 
Cape Comorin is low and sandy, but ata short 
distance from the sea some sand-hills occur, be- 
tween and behind which are numerous salt 
swamps and lagoons. Behind them the country 
rises very slowly to the foot of the mountains 
on the west. This tract is well cultivated, and 
presents a succession of rice-fields and palm-groves. 
Among its numerous rivers the chief is the Vay- 
garoo, which passes near the town of Madura, 
and falls into the sea not far from the Paumbeen 
Passage. Madura formerly contained a popula- 
tion of 40,000. It now contains only about 
20,000, but its palace, great temple, and other 
edifices, are among the most magnificent in Hin- 
dustan. Farther south is the town of Tinnevelly, 
60 miles N. by E. from Cape Comorin, in a well- 
cultivated country not far from the mountains. 

The mountain-regions which border the plain 
on the west are little known, except. that between 
9° and 10°_N. lat. they occupy a considerable 
surface, and some of the ridges rise to a height of 
7006 or 8000 feet. This isolated mountain-region 
therefore may be considered as the highest land 
in Hindustan south of the Himalaya range. The 
Aligherry Mountains, 8.W. of Madura, another 
offset of the same stock, rise to 4000 feet. South 
of 9° N. lat. the mountain-mass runs southwards 
in one single range, which is lower, and about 20 
miles from Cape Comorin suddenly sinks to about 
2000 feet. The remainder is a low ridge of 
granite overgrown weth thick forests. Two passes 
are at present known to exist across these moun- 
tains. The country to the west of the mountain 
exhibits a much more diversified surface than tha 
to the east of them. Numerous offsets consistin 
only of low hills advance towards the, coast, an 
leave a level tract along the sea some miles broad 
This tract, with its chain of lakes extending fro 
Trivandrum to Cochin, is described under Cocurn 
The country is subject to two native princes 
allies of the English. The King of Travanco 
possesses the southern portion, which is abou 
seven-eighths of the whole; and the Raja o 
Cochin is in possession of the northern portion 
Tivandrum, the capital of Travancore, a fe 
miles distant from the sea, is a large and wel 
peopled place with a castle. Anjengo is a sma 
harbour. Quilon has a small harbour, but a co 
siderable population, The town of Cochin j 
described under Cocury, 

The Gap of Coimbatoor, or Ponany, whic 
extends between 10° 40/ and 11° N. lat. is 
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long valley which unites the wide plains of the 
lower Cavery with the level coast of Malabar. 


* It takes its name from the town of Coimbatoor, 


which lies near its eastern extremity, or from the 
river Ponany, which drains it in all its length. 
The most elevated part, near the sources of the 
Ponany, is only about 400 feet above the sea. 
Between Coimbatoor and the fortress of Palighat 
is the narrowest part of the valley, which is there 
only from 12 to 15 miles across, At the fortress 
of Palighat, the Ponany becomes navigable for 
canoes, and the culture of rice and other pro- 
ductions increases on the banks of the river as it 
advances towards its mouth, where the town of 
Ponany is built, which has a good harbour and a 
population of about 10,000. 

Il. The Deccan.—This term, derived from the 


Sanskrit Dakshina (the south), was originally 


applied to the whole peninsula south of the river 
Nerbudda, including also the country south of the 
It was afterwards used to 
indicate that portion of the periinsula which had 
become subject to the Mongol emperors. We 
here however apply it, in a geographical view, to 
the peninsula north of the Gap of Coimbatoor, 
and we fix its northern boundary at the valley of 
‘the Nerbudda, and thence eastward to the neigh- 
bourhood of Balasore, on the Gulf of Bengal. 
This boundary-line runs across the whole penin- 
sula between 21° and 23° N. iat. 

The interior and by far the greater part of this 
extensive region is an elevated table-land, which 
is inclosed on all sides by low plains extending 
to the sea-shore. The edges of the table-land are 
faised above the surface of the table-land itself, 
and appear in the form of mountains or high hills, 
and the descent from them to the low plains on 
the sea-shore is steep, and full of impediments to 
communication. The table-land extends from 
about 12° to 21° N. lat. Between 12° and 16° 
its average breadth probably does not exceed 150 
miles, but north of 16° it widens gradually to 
400 miles. By the natives it is called “Bala- 
Ghaut, or the country. above the Ghauts; and the 
Jow plains of the coast are named Payan-Ghaut, 
or the country below the Ghauts. The name 
Ghaut properly signifies a narrow pass through 
mountains, but is also applied to the mountain- 
ranges in which those passes occur. The elevation 
of this table-land varies. The country south of 
15° N. lat., which is called the table-land of 
Mysore, is the highest part, and it is higher 
towards the east than towards the west. North 
of 15° N. lat. the table-land grows lower, and 
the greatest depression seems to occur between 
15° and 17° in the region drained by the Kistna 
and its tributaries. The surface of this table-land 
is a level plain, on which hills rise here and there 
in a conical form, from 300 to 900 feet above 
their base. Towards the mountains which con- 
stitute the western edge of the table-land, nu- 
merous short spurs branch off from the mountains, 
and advance about 30 miles into the plain. The 
isolated hills, as well as these spurs, are of very 
steep ascent, and on them are built the numerous 
strong fortresses called droogs, or hill-forts, avhich 
are now mostly going rapidly to decay. 
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Here, as in other countries between the tropics, 
the year is divided into two parts, a rainy and 
adry season. The rainy season occurs during the 
south-west monsoon, commencing in May, when 
only small showers fall. In June or July the 
showers become more regular and continuous, and 
they last till October. But the quantity of rain 
is not great, being estimated to amount only to 
20 or 26 inches annually, whilst on the western 
coast it is 116 inches, and on the eastern 45 
inches. The mean annual temperature of the 
higher districts of the table-land seems to be 
nearly 10° Jess than at Madras: it is stated to be 
at Darwar 75° Fahr., and at Madras 84° Fahr. 

The table-land is destitute of trees so far as the 
plain extends. On the low spurs of the Western 
Ghauts and in the valleys between them the 
country is wooded. On the whole surface of the 
table-land a black soil prevails, which is favour- 
able to the growth of cotton, The hills on the 
table-land are bare and sterile, as are also most of 
the small valleys between them, but some of the 
valleys are very fertile. The northern districts of 
the table-land are less fertile than the southern, 
and vast tracts without cultivation frequently 
occur there. During the rainy season and the 
cool months which immediately follow, this 
country is covered with a fine sward of grass, and 
is mostly cultivated or planted; but towards the 
spring the plains lose their verdure, and their 
surface becomes a brown level, intersected by 
numerous rents. Clouds of dust are raised by 
the dry winds, and the heat is excessive. The 
rivers flow slowly in their deep beds, and all the 
smaller streams dry up. The cultivation of rice is 
only carried on where there are artificial means of 
irrigation, and tanks for this purpose are numerous 
in some places. The number of other grains, 
plants, and fruits is very great. 

By far the greatest portion of this table-land is 
still under the sway either of Hindu or of Mo- 
hammedan princes. 

1. The most southern part is the kingdom of 
Mysore, governed by a Hindu prince. The 
capital is Mysore, south of Seringapatam. [My-_ 
sore.| Two large towns carry on a considerable 
commerce. [BANGALORE; Brpnore.] 

2. The territories of the Nizam, or Raja of 
Hydrabad, a Mohammedan prince, occupy the 
centre of the northern portion of the table-land. 
The capital is Hydrabad, a large town, with a 
population of about 120,000. In its neighbour- 
hood is Golconda, a fortress on a high hill, from 
which the whole country once received the name 
of the kingdom of Golconda. Other remarkable 
places are Beder, a commercial town, situated on 
one of the great thoroughfares of the table land, 
AvuruUNGABAD, DowLeraBap, and Zilora, famous 
for its ruined cavern-temples. 

3. The possessions of the Raja of Berar, or 
Raja of Nagpoor, as he is now more commonly 
called, extend to the east of Golconda. The 
capital is Nagpoor, situated towards the northern 
boundary of the table-land. [Naaroor.] The 
prince is a Hindu of a Mahratta family, 

4, The territory of the Raja of Satara, who 
died recently, and Which is at present under the 
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government of the British authorities, extends 
along the Western Ghauts, but reaches far into 
the table-land. The prince was a Hindu. The 
capital is Sarara, situated in a very fertile and 
well-cultivated country. In this territory is the 
ancient town of BrJAPoor. 

5. The territory of the -Raja of Colapoor ex- 

_tends likewise along the Western Ghauts, south of 
the territories of the Raja of Satara. The prince 
isa Hindu. The capital is CoLapoor. 

6. The English possessions are partly annexed 
to the government of Madras and partly to that of 
Bombay. Only the Ceded Districts, or Balaghauts, 
belong to Madras. Two districts are annexed to 
the presidency of Bombay, viz. Darwar, ‘and the 
Decean, the first lying south of the territories of 
the rajas of Colapoor and Satara, and the second 
lying north of it. In Darwar is the town of Dar- 
war, and in the Deccan are the towns of Poonan, 
Aumepnuacur, and Nassuck, which has 27,000 
inhabitants. / 

Of the higher lands which encircle the table- 
land the most northern portion is the elevated 
table-land of Omercuntuc, which lies between 22° 
and 23° N. lat. and 80° 30’ and 82° 30° E. long. 
It rises considerably above the surrounding tracts, 
but its elevation is not known. On its eastern 
declivity rises the Sone River, and the Nerbudda 
traverses it in its length from east to west, 
until it leaves it near Mundlah. The table-land 
of Omereuntuc is the central link by which the 
higher lands of the Deccan are united to those 
which extend to the north of the Nerbudda. Be- 
low Mundlah the high lands contiguous to the 
table-land extend westward on both sides of the 
narrow valley of the Nerbudda in extensive 
masses, which, near 79° E. long., take the form of 
three distinct ranges. The most northern range 
is the Vindhya Mountains, the middle range is 
the Sautpoora Mountains, and the southern has 
no general name, but may be called the Northern 
Ghauts. Between these three ranges lie the two 
parallel valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapty. 

The Northern Ghauts begin about 22° N, lat., 
between 78° and 79° E. long., with the high 
lands on whose western declivity the upper 
branches of the Tapty rise, and extend S.W. to 
near the fortress of Gawulgur, where the eleva- 
tion is about 4000 feet. The remainder of the 
Northern Ghauts lies in a general westerly di- 
rection along the southern side of the valley of the 
Tapty, and joins the Western Ghauts west of 74° 
E. long. 

The Western Ghauts, which constitute the 
boundary of the table-land of the Deccan towards 
the Indian Ocean, begin about 10 miles from 
the southern bank of the Tapty, and about 60 
miles from the sea-shore. They run from N. to 
§. nearly parallel with the coast, generally at a 
distance of from 20 to 30 miles, but sometimes 
coming close to the shore. The range terminates 
alittle south of the parallel of Calicut, about 11° 
N. lat., where they constitute the northern border 
of the Gap of Coimbatoor. This range varies 
considerably in elevation. North of Bombay it is 
stated not to exceed 3000 fect in height, and 
to be only about 1000 feet above the table-land 
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on the east. South of Bombay it rises higher, and 
about 18° N. lat., has an elevation of about 5000 
feet. Opposite Goa (15° 30’) the mountains are — 
traversed by a pass which is only 2477 feet high, — 
and hardly more elevated than the contiguous 
plains of Darwar. Opposite Bednore (south of © 
14° N, lat.) the mountains rise to 4000 feet, and 
they seem to continue with this elevation to 13° 
42’, south of which they rise to between 5000 
and 6000 feet in the Alpine region of Coorg, 
and at their termination they probably are not 
much lower. The width of the Western Ghauts 
is inconsiderable, and, if the spurs be excluded, 
perhaps nowhere except towards its southern ex- | 
tremity exceeds 12 miles. 

The rapidity with which the Western Ghauts 
descend to the sea renders it very difficult to 
ascend the table-land of the Deccan on this side. 
The mountain-passes, or ghauts, are not numerous, 
and most of them are not passable for beasts of 
burden. One of the most frequented is the Hosso 
Angady Ghaut, which keeps up the commercial 
communication between Bednore and Mangalore. 

The Western Ghauts are entirely covered with 
thick forests of tall trees, except in a few places 
where the rocky masses are too steep to permit, 
any accumulation of earth. Many of the trees are 
very valuable, ‘especially the teak, which during 
the rainy season, when the numerous streams ac- 
quire a great volume of water, is floated down 
to the several harbours on the coast, especially 
to Mangalore, and thence to the other ports of 
Hindustan. 

The whole of the narrow coast which inter- 
venes between the Western Ghauts and the In- 
dian Sea is sometimes comprehended under the 
name of Malabar. But properly the northern 
part of it, as far south as 15° N. lat., is called the 
Concan ; the middle part, between 15° N, lat. and 
12° 3’, Canara; and only the southern part, as 
far as Cape Comorin, is properly named Malabar. 
The level tract along the sea-shore is covered 
with sand, and overgrown with cocoa-palms; but 
near the termination of the hills the soil is | 
better, and produces rich crops of rice, for which | 
no artificial irrigation is required, the ground | 
being saturated by the abundant rains. The 
sugar-cane is also cultivated. Cattle and buffa- 
loes are the only domestic animals, and both 
are distinguished by their size. Wild elephants | 
are numerous; and also tigers, leopards, hysenas, 
and jackals. | 

The whole of this maritime tract, as far south 
as 10° 45’, is now in possession of the British) 
government, with the exception of that portion 
which lies between 15° and 16°, which comprises 
the Portuguese territory of Goa and town o 
Damaun, the territory of the Raja of Sawunt 
Warree, and the small town of Mahé, which is in 
the possession of the French. The English pos- 
sessions north of 16° N. lat. are annexed to th 
presidency of Bombay, and those south of 15° t 
that of Madras. Damaun, the Portuguese settle 
ment (20° 22’ N. lat.), has lost much of its com 
merce since the rise of Bombay. It lies near! 
halfway between Surat and Bombay, and has 
safe harbour for vessels of small size, Farthe 
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south is Bompay. Goa, the Portuguese settle- 
ment, 1s situated on an island about 24 miles in 
_ cireumference, formed by the river Mandova, and 
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of Coimbatoor. The deep valley through which 
the small river Moyar runs along its northern side 
separates it from the table-land of Mysore. The 
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stands in 15° 30’ N. lat., and 73° 58’ E, long.| slopes on all sides are wooded, and it is only here 


The ancient city, which is now deserted by all 
its inhabitants, with the exception of a few mise- 
rable ecclesiastics, was once a splendid and popu- 
lous place. 
Panjim has been given, stands five miles nearer 
the sea than the ancient city. It is well built, 
and has from 18,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
Mangalore (12° 50’ N. lat.), which is built on the 
banks of a salt lake, into which several rivers 
discharge their water, was destroyed by Tippoo in 
1784, but has risen again since it came into the 
hands of the English. Ships drawing less than 
10 feet water can enter the harbour at high 
tides. The town is thriving, and contains about 
40,000 inhabitants. Cananore (11° 52’ N. lat.) 
is built at the bottom of a small lake, which is one 
of the best harbours on this coast. It contains 
about 10,000 inhabitants. Tellicherry (11° 44/ 
N. lat.), was formerly the chief settlement of the 
English on the coast of Malabar, but has since 
been neglected ; it contains about 5000 inhabitants. 
Mahé (11° 42’ N. lat.), the only French settle- 
ment on this coast, has a harbour for small vessels, 
and about 6000 inhabitants. It principally ex- 
ports pepper. Farther south is the town of Calicut. 
[Caxicu.] 

The mountain-ranges which support the table- 
land of the Deccan on the south were scarcely 
known till within the last thirty years. They 
cover by far the greatest part of the space con- 
tained between 11° and 12° N. lat., and 76° and 
79° E. long. The western portion is occupied by 
the Nilgherry Mountains, which are well known 
to Europeans resident in India as affording them 
the climate and productions of Europe at a dis- 
tance of only 11 degrees from the equator. These 
mountains are connected with the southern ex- 
tremity of the Western Ghauts ; they extend be- 
tween 76° 26’ and 77° 20’ E. long., and between 
‘11° 10’ and 11° 35’ N. lat., so that their length 
from west to east is more than 60 miles, and their 
width about 30 miles. All this space is occupied 
by one mass of high land, unbroken by ravines or 
deep valleys. The elevation is from 5000 to 
6000 feet. Through the centre of this region 
there runs a more elevated ridge, the highest 
part of which has an elevation of about 8000 feet. 
The surface of this region is a fertile soil, over- 
grown, where it is not cultivated, with a green 
sward of grass and several kinds of alpine herbs. 
The excellent climate on these heights has led 
to the establishment of several sanatory stations, 
in which Europeans may re-establish their health 
when impaired by a long residence in the hot 
countries. The mean annual temperature at 
Utakamund, one of the highest of these stations, 
is 56° Fahr., and consequently 28° less than at 
Madras, The fruit-trees of England succeed every- 
where, and are frequently seen covered with blos- 
soms and fruits in all stages at the same time. 
Oranges grow only in the lower districts. Game 
abounds everywhere. To the south this hilly 
table-land descends with a deep slope to the Gap 


The new town, to which the name of 


that the animals of the tropical regions, as tigers, 
leopards, and elephants, are found. 

North-east of the Nilgherry, Mountains is 
another mountain-mass, which occupies nearly the 
whole space between the Cavery and the Bhovany, 
an affluent of the Cavery, as far W. as 77° E, 
long. Very little is known of these mountains, 
which oceupy more than twice the space of the 
Nilgherry Mountains. 

The river Cavery, after passing by Seringapatam, 
breaks through these southern mountain-masses, 
[Cavery.] ‘The delta of the Cavery and the 
level country along its lower course in the plain 
lie in the parallel of the Gap of Coimbatoor, which 
may be considered as a prolongation of the plain 
to the Indian Ocean. 

The countries extending along these mountain- 
ranges and the lower course of the Cavery consti- 
tute a portion of the Carnatic, the principal di- 
vision of the presidency of Madras, The following 
are the most remarkable places :—CommBAToor ; 
TricHinoporr; Tansore. Negapatam, formerly 
a Portuguese and afterwards a Dutch settlement 
of importance, has lost its trade since it was 
united to the British dominions (1783). Carrical, 
a French settlement, built at one of the outlets of 
the Cavery, which is navigable for small river- 
boats, has a harbour, considerable commerce, and 
15,000 inhabitants. Zranquebar, formerly a 
Danish settlement, has a harbour, some com- 
merce, and about 20,000 inhabitants. 

The Eastern Ghauts, which separate the table- 
land of the Deccan from the low and level coun- 
try extending along the Bay of Bengal, between 
12° and 18° N. lat., occupy in width a much 
larger space than the Western Ghauts. South of 
13° 10’ N. lat., where their longitudinal direction 
is S.S.W. and N.N.E., their average breadth is 
not less than fifty miles. Between 13° 30/ and 
16° N. lat., where they are called the Nella Malla 
Mountains, and, lying in a general northern di- 
rection, occupying the whole space between 78° 
and 79° KE. long., they are. probably nearly 80 
miles across. Between 16° and 18’ N. lat. they 
run §.W. and N.E., and here their breadth is 
probably somewhat less. These mountains con- 
sist of a number of mountain-ridges running paral- 
lel to one another in their general direction. 
Their elevation has not been ascertained, but is 
supposed to vary in different portions from 3000 
to 6000 feet. The surface.of the whole region is 
very stony, dry, and exceedingly broken, presents 
very few spots fit for agricultural purposes, and is 
also nearly destitute of trees, with the exception 
of a few tracts covered with wild date-trees. 

Three rivers, originating on the table-land, pass 
through this mountain-region in transverse val- 
leys so narrow that they are, properly speaking, 
mere clefts, The most southern is the Pannair, 
which runs about 250 miles, and falls into the 
sea near Quddalore. The Palair, passing by Ar- 
cot, flows about 220 miles, and falls into the sea 
in 12° 28’ N. lat. The most northern of these 
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rivers is the Pennair, whose course extends to 
280 miles, and which falls into the sea not far 
from Nellore, in 14° 85’ N. lat. Though its 
course is long, it brings down a comparatively 
small volume of water, and is of little use for irri- 
gating the low-lands, whilst the Panpair and 
Palair fertilise the whole of the countries which 
they traverse. Ng 

The mountain-passes through this region are as 
difficult as those over the Western Ghauts. They 
are very little visited, and are nearly unknown, 
except the great military road which'leads from 
Madras to the table-land. 

‘the country which separates the Eastern Ghauts 
from the Bay of Bengal, and comprehends the 
central and northern Carnatic, with the Guntoor 
Cirear, has a low sandy beach, from which the 
surface rises gradually, but slowly, to the foot of 
the mountains. ‘The soil in some parts is very 
fertile when irrigated, which is partly done by 
canals from the rivers, and partly by numerous 
tanks. Along the sea-coast the country is less 
fertile, but produces good crops of rice when the 
rainy season has been abundant. Millet, maize, 
cotton, and indigo are also raised, and sugar is 
cultivated in small quantities. The Lake of Puli- 
cat, north of Madras, appears to owe its existence 
to the sea breaking through a low sandy beach, 
and overflowing the land within. It extends 33 
miles N, to §., and is 11 miles across in the 
broadest part. It contains several large islands. 
It communicates with the sea at three points, but 
the outlets are extremely narrow and shallow. 

The rainy season is later here than on the 
western coast of the Deccan. The annual quan- 
tity of rain at Madras is about 48 inches. The 
climate of the Carnatic is very hot. Its mean 
annual heat is stated to be between 82° and 84° 
Fahr. On the coast the heat is somewhat miti- 
gated by the sea-breeze, which sets in between 
ten and eleven o'clock, but it sometimes fails alto- 
gether, and then the thermometer rises to 130° in 
the shade. 

The Carnatic, or the low country extending 
from Cape Comorin to the river Kistna, consti- 
tutes the main body of the presidency of Madras, 
The whole country is now under the dominion of 
the British, except the French settlements at Car- 
rical and Ponpionerry, the Danes having sold 
their settlement at Tranquebar to the British go- 
vernment. ‘The towns are Mapras, Arcot, Con- 
JEVERAM, and CUDDALORE. 

The river Kisina originates on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Western Ghauts. All the waters 
collected on the eastern side of that range, be- 
tween 13° and 19° N, lat., unite successively in 
its channel. The source of the river is near 18° 
N. lat., between Poonah and Satara. It runs 
for more than 100 miles S.S.E., receiving nume- 
rous small streams from the west. Afterwards it 
flows 8.E., and its waters are increased by the 
two rivers-Gatpurba and Malpurba. The remain- 
der of ‘its course on the table-land is nearly K., 
with some great bends towards the N. and §., 
Here it receives from the north the Beema, which 
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: 20 ) | 
approaches the Nella Malla Mountains, it is | 


ay 
joined from the south by the Toongabudra, whose 


upper branches, the Toonga and the Budra, ori- — 
Below Condapilly the 


ginate near 13° N. lat. 
Kistna flows 8.8.E. through a low plain, in which 


it divides into several arms, embracing a smali 


delta. Its whole course is about 650 miles. 
the table-land, as well as in the low plain, the 
surface of the water is from 20 to 30 feet below 
the adjacent land, and consequently it cannot be 


used to irrigate the fields. The Kistna brings’ 


down a comparatively small volume of water, and 
is not navigable in any part. 


The mountain-region between the Kistna and 


Godavery, which separates the table-land of the 
Deccan from the low tract along the coast, occu- 
pies nearly 60 miles from W. to E. The charac- 
ter of this region is little known. 

The low country between the lower course of 
the rivers Kistna and Godavery comprehends the 
Circar districts of Condapilly and Ellore, and re- 
sembles the delta of the Nile, though somewhat 
smaller. A considerable portion of it is annually 
inundated by the Lake of Colair, which is a fresh- 
water lake, situated in a deep depression, nearly 
in the centre of the low tract. This lake is about 
24 miles long, and half as wide in the broadest 
part, and is connected with the Godavery and 


Kistna by channels which in the dry season con- » 


tain no water, but from July to September con- 
vey a portion of the, water of these rivers to the 
lake, which is then filled, when it becomes from 


40 to 50 miles long, and inundates the adjacent . 


country. The lake covers 200 square miles, and 
contains fifteen islands, The superfluous water is 
carried off by the river Oopatair, in which the 
tides ascend to the lake, but are prevented from 
entering it by embankments, This river is navi- 
This tract contains the 
large town of MasvLipaTam. 

The Godavery, the largest river of the Deccan, 
rises in the most north-western corner of the 
table-land, north of 20° N. lat., and about 60 
miles from the Indian Ocean. It flows about 150 
miles E.S.E. without receiving any great tribu- 
tary; it then winds through the plain in a gene- 
ral eastern direction for 250 miles more, and in 
this space it is joined by the Manjera from the 
south, and by the Poorna and Whurdha from the 
north, The Whurdha is a considerable river, 
which, together with its tributaries, drains a great 
extent of country. After this junction the Goda- 
very isa mile wide, but at the end of the dry 
season it has only 15 inches of water. 
passes through the mountain-region, and, having 


entered the low country, becomes 4 miles wide, © 
and has a great volume of water, but soon divides | 
into two branches, which include a small delta. _ 
Where it approaches the sea it divides into many © 


more branches, in which the tide ascends to some 
distance, and which admit vessels of considerable 
burden. 


Cape Comorin and the Hoogly which has smooth 
water during the south-west monsoon. The 


has a winding course through the table-land of! course of the river Godavery exceeds 700 miles. 


probably more than 300 miles, Where the Kistna | 


The north-eastern portion of the Deccan, ex- 


On — 


It then © 


On the most northern of these arms is 
Coringa, the only harbour on the coast between 
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tending along the Bay of Bengal, between the! Deccan, while the northern belongs to the moun- 
~ mouth of the Godavery and the Bay of Balasore, | tain-region of Northern Hindustan, The Vind- 
and from that coast westward into the interior, hya Mountains branch off from it on the west. 
contains several mountain-ranges which are little At its most eastern extremity a range projects 
known. “The inhabitants of this tract of moun- from it towards the Bay of Bengal, where it ter- 
tainous country are called Gonds, and the country | minates W.S.W. of Balasore, under the name of 
is called from them Gondwarra or Gondwana, | the Nelligreen Mountains, 
The British government and the Raja of Berar) The table-land of the Deccan is separated from 
are the rulers of this country in nearly equal the mountain-region of Northern Hindustan by 
ts, but the authority of both is only nominal.|the valleys of the parallel rivers Tapty and 
The low tract however along the sea-coast which Nerbudda. 
skirts Gondwarra on the east belongs to the Bri-, The Zapty rises ina mountain-tract which joins 
tish, and is annexed to the presidency of Madras. the table-land of Omercuntuc on the south-west, 
From about 20°10’ N. lat. to about 22° 20’ with two branches, the Tapty and the Poorna, 


extends the plain of Ruttenpoor, which is very the former running W.S.W. and the second W., 


fertile and is well irrigated by rivers. 

The Mahanuddy, whose upper branches drain 
this plain, receives its principal supply of water 
from the unknown mountain-region of Gond- 
warra. At Sumbhulpoor, where it is a mile across, 
it turns S., but from the junction with the Kobra- 
gur to the sea its course is E. At Cuttack, where 
it is two miles across, it enters a level plain, which 
is fertilised by its waters. Below Cuttack it di- 
vides into three branches, one of which, called the 
Cajori, runs S., and passes near the temple of Jug- 
gurnaut. The main body of the river, called 
Chittertola, continues E. to the sea; and the 
northern arm, named Beroopa, runs N.E. until it 
joins the Braminy, and then runs E. to the sea, 
near Cape Palmyras. The whole course of the 
Mahanuddy is estimated at 500 miles. It is na- 
vigable for small vessels as far as Sumbhulpoor, 
and for river-boats to the mouth of its tributary 
the Hoostu, a distance of 380 miles. 

The delta of the Mahanuddy extends along the 
 gea from the lake of Chilka (19° 40’ N. lat.) to 
the town of Balasore (21° 30’ N. lat.). The lake 
of Chilka, which forms the boundary between the 
Circars and the province of Cuttack, is about 35 
miles long and 8 miles wide on an average. It 
is divided from the Bay of Bengal by a low and 
sandy tract, which is less than half a mile across. 
Its mean depth is only from 4 to 5 feet. A great 
quantity of salt is prepared from the water of the 
lake by evaporation. The delta of the Maha- 
nuddy is occupied along the shore by a swampy 
tract, overgrown with jungle and low bushes, 


among which few trees rise to a great height. 
This tract, which extends from 5 to 20 miles in- 


land, is more the habitation of tigers, leopards, 
wild buffaloes, and crocodiles, than of men. Great 
quantities of salt, of the finest quality, are made 
here. South of the Chilka Lake the soil is sandy 
and destitute of trees. Contiguous to the woody 
tract, but farther inland, lies the fertile portion of 
the delta, which is generally only from 10 to 15 
miles across, but in some places 30 or 40 miles. 
It produces, when irrigated, abundant crops of 
Tice, sugar, and tobacco, and in the less fertile 
tract millet is raised. The chief town is CUTTACK. 
It forms, with the adjacent mountainous country, 
the province of Orissa, which is annexed to the 
presidency of Bengal. 

N.W. of the delta of the Mahanuddy there 
spreads out an extensive mountain-region, of 
which the southern declivity forms part of the 


‘till they unite, after a course of about 150 miles, 
near 76° E.long. After the junction of the upper 
branches the Tapty flows in a wide valley between 
the Sautpoora Mountains on the north, and 
the Northern Ghauts on the south, for about 280 
miles, until it enters the Indian Ocean by a wide 
zstuary below the town of Surat. 

The Nerbudda rises on the table-land of Omer- 
cuntuc. After passing the town of Mundlah, it 
runs in a narrow valley and between masses of 
rocks with a rapid course past Jubbulpoor. Farther 
west the valley grows wide, and the river has a less 
rapid course. It then arrives at Hoshungabad, 
where it is 900 yards wide and from five to six 
feet deep, so as to become navigable for small ves- 
sels. It continues to be navigable as far west as 
ten miles below Chiculdah, where the river is nar- 
rowed to 200 yards, and basalt rocks lie across its 
bed. The water of the river rushes with great vio- 
lence through three openings. Farther downwards 
the river is still more narrowed by the rocks, and 
becomes entirely unfit for navigation for a great 
distance ; but about 10 miles above Tulluckwarra 
it enters the low lands of Gujerat, and is navigable 
from this place to its mouth for river-boats, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles, and for vessels of mode- 
rate size half that distance. Below the town of 
Baroach it forms a wide estuary. The whole 
course of the river is about 600 miles. 

The valley of the Nerbudda extends mostly 
along the southern banks of the river, since the 
Vindhya Mountains, which inclose it on the north, 
often advance to the banks of the river or very 
near them. The upper part of the valley from 
Mundlah to Hoshungabad is comparatively narrow. 
S. of Hoshungabad, at the sources of the Tapty, 
the mountains take the form of a continuous chain, 
called the Sautpoora Mountains, This chain at 
its commencement runs nearly §.W., but by de- 
grees turns W., and continues nearly parallel to 
the Vindhya Mountains, until it approaches that 
range at about 76° HE. long., but afterwards it re- 
sumes its western direction, These mountains are 
not very high, their mean elevation towards the 
east not exceeding 3000 fect, and farther west- 
ward they are somewhat lower. ‘The most con- 
siderable places in the valley of the Nerbudda are 
Jubbulpoor, 1458 fect above the sea; MHoshunga- 
bad, a large town with good buildings, and an 
important place for the communication between 
the plain of the Ganges and the western countries 
of the Deccan; Mundleysir, or Mundlesir, which, 
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‘ ‘ 
though not large, is an important place, because | 13,600 square miles, Malwa is a plain, gently — 
the most frequented pass leads from it northward inclined towards the north, with an elevation vary- _ 
over the Vindhya Mountains to Oujein ; Mheysir,| ing between 2000 and 1300 feet. Its soil isa 
a little farther west, a large place, with good build- | black loam, producing rich crops of rice, Indian 
ings ; and Burwanee, which contains many good corn, peas, beans, &c. Large quantities of sugar- 
buildings and a large palace. cane, tobacco, cotton, and linseed are also raised © 
The upper portion of the.valleys of the Tapty and exported. But the most important of its pro- — 
and Nerbudda is subject to the British, and is ductions is opium, of which a very large quantity — 
named the Ceded Districts on the Nerbudda. The is annually raised. ; 
western districts on both rivers belong also to the} On this table-land are several towns of import- 
British, with the exception of a tract in the ance. Near the Vindhya Mountains is Bhopal, 
_ middle, which is subject to the Guicowar. The a large town, situated on one of the great roads 
British possessions in this part are annexed to the which traverse this part of Hindustan. Jndore, — 
presidency of Bombay, forming a portion of the likewise near the Vindhya Mountains, is the re- | 
district of Candeish. The country between Al- sidence of the Mahratta prince Holkar. Dhar, — 
lahabad and the presidency of Bombay is partly once a very large place, has still a population of 
subject to Sindia, Holkar, and other Mahratta 30,000. Nearly in the centre of Malwa is Owjein, 
chiefs, |a very ancient town. It was formerly the resi- 
III.—The Mountain Region of Northern Hin- dence of Maharaja Scindia, is well built, full of 
dustan has nearly the form of a triangle, whose temples and other buildings, and contains 150,000 
base is formed by the Vindhya Mountains, skirt-| inhabitants. Bhampoor, on the river Chumbul, 
ing the vale of the river Nerbudda on the N., and nearly opposite Rampoor, is a place of great com- 
whose apex is at Rewarree, at no great distance} merce, being situated on a pass which leads over 
from Delhi, on the Jumna, to the §8.W. It con-; the Harraouttee Mountains to Uppermal. 
tains a table-land of considerable extent, that of} West of the meridian of 73° 30’ E. Jong. lies 
Malwa which occupies its southern portion, and the plain of Gujerat, with an average breadth ot 
is everywhere inclosed by mountain ranges, and | about 45 miles, extending southward to the banks 
also a mountain-region, called Uppermal, which | of the Tapty at Surat, and northward to the river 
extends on the north of the table-land. ‘To these) Saubermutti, which enters the most northern 
two extensive portions are to be added the penin-| corner of the Gulf of Cambay. It is one of the 
sula of Gujerat and the island of Cutch. richest and most populous countries of Hindustan, 
The Vindhya Mountains begin on the W., near| having a good soil, and receiving the heavy rains 
74° E. long., and 22° 10/ N. lat., about 10 or 15 broughton by thesouth-westernmonsoon. It isalso 
miles from the northern banks of the Nerbudda. | well watered, though some of its rivers, especially 
East of Chiculdah (near 75° E. long.) the range| the Mhye, have furrowed out very deep beds. 
approaches the river Nerbudda, and continues along Rice is nearly the only grain which is cultivated ; 
it like a steep wall, with a broad-backed surface but the numerous villages are surrounded by ex- - 
and without summits. On the average it is about! tensive plantations of cocoa, mango, and other 
1700 feet above the vale of the Nerbudda, and fruit-trees, The number of large towns is consi- 
hardly more than 2200 feet above the level of the /derable.e [AumepaBap; Baroacu; Baropa; 
sea. That portion only of the range which ex-| CamBay.] ~ 
tends H. to the road which connects the town of} The Gulf of Cambay, which divides the plain of 
Bhopal with that of Hoshungabad is called the | Gujerat from the peninsula of Gujerat, is very 
Vindhya Mountains by the natives. But the) difficult of navigation. The violence with which 
range continues east of the road, is connected with | the spring-tides enter and run up the gulf isequal 
the table-land of Omercuntuc (between 80° and) to that of the bore in the Ganges at Calcutta, | 
81° EH. long.), and occupies farther east the greatest, This gulf extends in length about 72 miles, but | 
part of the tract between the Ganges and the river | its width varies between 32 and 8 miles. 
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Sone; it terminates on the banks of the Sone be- 
tween Rotasghur and Sasseram, near 84° K. long. | 
This more eastern portion of the Vindhya Moun- 
tains is called by the natives the Kimoor Moun- 
tains. The roads leading over the Vindhya 
Mountains are few. 

Another range extends from the Kimoor Moun- 
tains E. and N.E., called the Goomah Ghauts, and 
unites with the Rajmahal Hills, which terminate 
near Rajmahal, on the banks of the Ganges. 

The table-land of Malwa has the Vindhya 
Mountains for its southern boundary. On 
the north it is inclosed by a chain of moun- 
tains, which Ritter names the Harraouttee range. 
The table-land of Malwa extends from Dohud | 
on the W. (near 74° 20’ E. long.) to Bhopal on the. 
EK. (77° 20/ EK. long.), about 170 miles, and its! 
average width from 8. to N, may be about 80. 
miles ; its area consequently may be estimated at 


At, the most northern corner of the Gulf of | 


Cambay lies a very flat tract, covered with an 
alluvial soil, which continues in a north-western 
direction until it meets that part of the Runn 
which forms the interior of the Gulf of Cutch. It 
may be considered as a continuation of the Runn, 
and connects the peninsula of Gujerat with the 
plain of Gujerat. 

The peninsula of Gujerat is separated by 
the Gulf of Cutch from the island of Cutch, and 
by the Gulf of Cambay from the plain of Gujerat. 
The greatest part of it is covered with mountains 
and hills, but a fertile plain extends along its 
northern shores from 15 to 20 miles inland, and 
the flat swampy tract along its eastern border con- 
tinues along the Gulf of Cambay as far south as 
Nowanuggar. The whole of the peninsula is well 
watered, and the rivets, with the exception of 
those which fall into the Gulf of Cutch, preserve 
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their water all the year round. The best culti- mins: there are but few Mohammedans, The 
vated district is the northern plain, where the port is an open roadstead with a creek. A good 
common grains of Hindustan are raised in abun-| trade is carried on with Zanguebar and the whole 
dance, together with cotton. The principal com- least coast of Africa, with the Red Sea and Arabia, 
mercial town, Vowannuggur, on the Gulf of) with the Persian Gulf, Mekran, and Sinde, and 
Cutch, carries on a considerable commerce with! with India as far as Ceylon. 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. It isa largeplace,| The population of Cutch is estimated to 
and has good manufactures of cotton. The climate amount to 400,000, about one-half of whom are 
of Gujerat is rather mild, and not unhealthy even} Mohammedans, and the greater part of the re- 
for Europeans. At the most southern point of| maining half Hindus. Cutch is governed by a 
Gujerat the Portuguese are in possession of the} prince of Hindu race, whose title is Rao. 
small island of Diu, where there isa good harbour} On the north side of the table-land of Malwa, 
and a fort erected for its protection. It was|and separated from it only by the Harraouttee 
formerly a considerable place, but has now little| Mountains, lies a mountain-region called by the 
commerce. natives Uppermal, or mountainous country. Its 
Gujerat is partly subject to the British, and} western boundary is well defined, and protected 
partly to the Guicowar, of whom an account is| by the Aravulli range. [Arnavuuur.] The country 
given under Baropa, where he resides. between this range, the Harraouttee Mountains, 
The Gulf of Cutch, which lies between the|and the Kimoor division of the Vindhya Moun- 
peninsula of Gujerat and the island of Cutch,| tains, is traversed by several ridges running 
grows more shallow as it proceeds east. Large| nearly parallel to the Aravulli Mountains. This 
vessels can sail up to Nowannuggur, and small| country occupies nearly double the area of the 
ones to Jooria. The island of Cutch is only an|table-land of Malwa. 
island during the rainy season of the south-western} The Chitore Mountains are nearest to the 
monsoon, when the Runn inclosing it on the} Aravulli, with whose southern extremity they 
northern side is covered with water. are united by a kind of mountain-knot, in which 
Cutch lies between 22° and 25° N. lat., and | the Harraouttee range also terminates on the west. 
between 68° and 72° E. long. It extends E. to| They run ina N.E. direction towards Agra on the 
W. about 140 miles ; its greatest width is about 60|Jumna, where they terminate in the plain of the 
miles, bnt in some places not more than 12 miles.} Gang®s, about 30 miles from the banks of the 
Two ranges of low mountains traverse the island|Jumna. They are of inconsiderable elevation, 
ina W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction from one ex-| being only about 600 feet above’ their base, and 
fremity to the other. The valleys between these | 2000 feet above the sea-level. 
two ranges constitute, with the southern plain,} The country between the Chitore Mountains 
ihe cultivable portions of the island. “From the|and the Aravulli forms a portion of Rajpootana. 
florthern side of the main body of the island a| [Ragpoorana.] 
remarkable tongue of land projects far into the| The country S.E. of the Chitore Mountains, 
Runn. It is about 60 miles long, but not more|and between them and the Vindhya range, 
than 10 miles wide on an average. It is called} is known in its western districts by the name 
the Bhunnee. Its surface is somewhat raised|of Harraouttee, and in the eastern by that 
above the level of the Runn, but can only be used|of Bundelcund. It is a succession of narrow 
as pasture-ground for numerous herds of buffaloes| valleys, separated from one another by broad- 
and cattle; and the produce of their dairies, the| backed ranges, which, in their upper parts, extend 
ghee, is one ot the most important articles of ex-|in uneven plains. On the table-land of Pannah, 
port from Cutch. The three islands situated| between the Cane and Tonsa rivers, is the town 
within the Runn, Puchum, Khureer, and Charar,|of Pannah, a well-built place, perhaps 1800 feet 
are of the same description. The climate of this|above.the sea, the neighbourhood of which con- 
island, which is traversed by the tropic of Cancer,| tains the richest diamond-mines in Hindustan. 
and is near the rainless region of the globe, is very} North of Pannah, on the banks of the river 
dry and hot. Cane, is the town of Bandah, which is well built, 
The principal towns of Cutch are, Anjar, Bhooj, | and carries on a considerable commerce, especially 
the capital, and Mandayee. [Ansar.] L2hooj is|in the cotton from the valley south of it. The for- 
23° 18/ N. lat., and 69° 50’ EH. long. The fortifi-| tress of Gwalior, situated where the mountain- 
cations are extensive, but badly planned. The|region borders on ‘the plain of the Ganges, is 
_ town contains several mosques and pagodas of| built on a rock, having a tolerably level surface of 
white masonry, interspersed with plantations of|considerable extent, and a steep descent on all 
date-trees, but alarge portion of the houses are mean. |/sides. At the foot of the rock is the town of 
The palace of the Rao is alarge and well-built struc-| Gwalior, which contains 30,000 inhabitants, On 
ture, covered with a kind of white enamel, which|the right bank of the Chumbul, in a very moun- 
gives ita very handsome appearance. ‘The popula-|tainous country, is the town of Kotah, the resi-. 
tion is about 20,000. Mandavee, the principal | dence of the Raja of Kotah. 
sea-port of Cutch, is situated on the shore of the} All the rivers which traverse the table-land 
Indian Ocean on the north side of the entrance to| of Malwa and the mountain-region of Uppermal 
the Gulf of Cutch, in 22° 51/ N. lat., and 69° 34’) fall into the Jumna or the Ganges, their course 
EB. long. Mandavee is the most populous place in|} being N.E. The largest is the Chumbul, which 
the principality, and contains 50,000 inhabitants, | originates on the northern declivity of the Vindhya 
who are principally Bhattias, Banyans, and Brah-| Mountains, in three branches, between which the 
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towns of Dhar, Sagore,and Indore are built. It 
receives a great portion of the drainage of the 
table-land, and enters the Harraouttee range be- 
tween Rampoor and Bhampoor. In the plain 
below Kotah it is joined by other rivers. The 
Chumbul begins to be navigable only a short dis- 
tance above its junction with the Jumna, which 
takes place between the towns of Etawah and 
Calpee, after a course of about 400 miles, The 
Sone rises on the eastern declivity of the table- 
land of Omercuntuc, south of 23° N. lat., and 
near 82° E. long. It joins the Ganges above 
Patna. 

The mountain-region of Northern Hindustan is 
for the most part in the possession of native 
princes. The British have however annexed the 
countries south of the Sone to the presidency of 
Bengal, and the tract between the Sone and 
the’ Ganges to the North-Western Provinces. 
Between the territories of Calcutta and Allahabad 
the possessions of the Raja of Rewah are inclosed, 
which comprehend a tract of mountainous country 
on the Upper Sone and on the Tonsa, The re- 
mainder is divided among the Mahratta princes, 
Sindja, Holkar, the Guicowar, and the Raj- 
poots. [Srnpta; Horxar; Raspoorana.] 

IV. The Plain of the Ganges.—The Ganges, or 
Ganga, rises with its two principal branches in the 
highest elevation of the Himalaya Mountains, 
near 31° N. lat., and between 78” 30’ and 80° E. 
long. The most western branch is called Bhag- 
hirettee. The other branch is called the Alaka- 
nanda. The river formed by the junction of the 
Bhaghirettee and Alakananda is called the Ganges. 
Its course within the region of the Himalaya 
Mountains is not long, but very winding, until it 
entirely leaves it below Hurdwar, and enters the 
plain of the Ganges, The surface of the river at 
this point is hardly more than 1000 feet above the 
sea-level. The length of its course, including the 
Alakananda as the longer branch, does not fall 
short of 150 miles. In the plain it continues its 
course for a considerable distance S. until it begins 
to decline imperceptibly to the S8.S.E., in which di- 
rection it flows to its junction with the Jumna at 
Allahabad. In this part of its course, of more than 
400 miles, it receives no considerable affluent, 
except the Ram Ganga. The Jumna, which joins 
the Ganges at Allahabad, rises west of the Ganges 
within the more elevated masses of the Himalaya 
range in two branches, They unite near Kalsi, 
within the lower range of the Himalaya, and soon 
afterwards leave the mountain region. In the 
plain the surface of the river is about 1200 feet 
above the sea-level. Its course is parallel to that 
of the Ganges. By degrees it approaches nearer to 
that river until it joins it at Allahabad. Though 
its waters during its course afe increased by those 
of the Chumbul, and other rivers of the mountain- 
region of Northern India, yet at the point of their 
confluence the Ganges is much larger, being a mile 
across, while the Jumna is only 1400 yards, 

From Allahabad to below Boglipoor, situated at 
the foot of the Rajmahal Hills, the Ganges runs 
with a winding course eastward, and in this part 
of its course it receives a great number of large 
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Goomtee, the Gogra, the Ghandaki Ganga, or 
Cunduck, the Bugmutty, and the Coosy. At 
Sicligully, about 30 miles below Boglipoor and 10 
miles above Rajmahal, the Ganges, having passed 
the hills, which here approach its bed, turns 
southward, and here the great delta of the river 
may be considered to begin. Though it does not 
at present divide at this place, it is evident that 
its waters formerly did. At present the first 
bifurcation of the Ganges takes place about 20 
miles below Rajmahal. The name of Ganges, or 
Ganiga, continues in the eastern arm ; the western 
is called Bhaghirettee by the natives, and Cossim- 
bazar by the Europeans. The Ganges flows S.E., 
and the Bhaghirettee 8. The Ganges divides again 
about 40 miles lower down, near Jellinghy, from 
which the western branch is called the Jellinghy 
River. It flows mostly in a southern direction, 
and joins the Bhaghirettee near Nuddea. The 
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island thus inclosed is called the Cossimbazar “ 


Island. Another arm branches off from the 
Ganges a few miles from Jellinghy. This arm, 
called the Matabunga Branch, runs likewise south- 
ward with many large bends, and joins the Bhag- 
hirettee nearly at an equal distance between 
Nuddea and Hoogly. After the junction of these 
three arms of the Ganges, the western branch of 
the Ganges is called the Hoogly, under which 
name it passes Calcutta and reaches the Bay of 
Bengal. The principal branch of the Ganges, 
continuing its course to the S.E., divides into two 
branches called the Chundna and the Gurroy, 
which unite again near Colna, and proceed 8S. to 
the Bay of Bengal under the name of the Boirub, 
or Horingotta, which, like the Hoogly, forms a 
wide stuary at its mouth. Whilst the Ganges 
loses a great deal of its waters by sending off so 
many large branches, besides several smaller ones, 
it receives new supplies from the Himalaya range 
and the Brahmapootra. The Ganges runs nearly 
1500 miles. 

All the affluents of the Ganges rising within 
the mountain-region of the Himalaya are navi- 


, 


gable for smaller or larger river-boats to the very | 


foot of the range for six months and longer. The 
Ganges itself, and all its arms within the delta, 


and also the Jumna, are navigable all the year 


round for vessels of larger or smaller size. 

The great plain which is drained by the Ganges 
and its aflluents may be divided into three parts, 
the plain of Bengal, the plain of Bahar, and th 
plain of the Doab, Oude, and Rohileund. 

The plain of Bengal extends from the mouths 
of the Ganges to the Himalaya Mountains, about 
280 miles, and its width may perhaps exceed 180 
miles. The area is therefore about 50,400 square 
miles. Its western boundary runs from Balasore 
on the Bay of Bengal, through Midnapoor, Bish- 
unpoor, and Nagore to Rajmahal, and thence 
along the Coosy River to the mountains. On the 
east its border skirts the Tiperah Hills, includes 
the province of Silhet in the form of a gulf, and 
follows here and farther north the southern and 
western declivity of the Garrow Hills, until it 
traverses the Brahmapootra, and attains in that 
direction the Himalaya Mountains. On this sidé 


streams, among which may be mentioned the | the plain is connected with the maritime low tract 
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of Chittagong and the valleys of Silhet and Asam, 
which differ considerably in their natural charac- 
ter from the plain of Bengal. 

The Tiperah Mountains, which cover a great 
space between Chittagong and Silhet, seem to 
form an extensive table-land with an uneven sur- 
face, but their interior is entirely unknown. The 
Garrow Hills are the continuation of that range 
of mountains which skirts the valley of Asam on 
the south. They do not rise to a great elevation, 
their highest summits probably not exceeding 
6000 feet above the sea-level. ; 

The plain of Bengal comprehends four natural 
divisions: the Sunderbunds, the country subject 
to inundation, the country which is not inundated, 
and the Tarai. The Sunderbunds occupy the 
most southern part of the plain between the 
mouths of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, and as 
far north as the salt water of the sea is carried by 
the tides. The greatest length is about 70 miles; 
the mean width may be about 50 miles. This 
tract is almost entirely uncultivated. The soil is 
extremely swampy all the year round, and over- 
grown with tall trees, which produce excellent 
timber; these thickets are inhabited by tigers, 
rhinoceroses, and other wild animals, while the 
numerous branches into which the different arms 
of the Ganges divide within this tract harbour 
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waste land occur. These sterile tracts increase in 
number and extent as they approach the Tarai 
‘(or the swamp), which divides the plain of the 
Ganges from the lower region of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and extends from the banks of the 
'Brahmapootra along the foot of the mountains to 
the place where the Ganges issues from them at 
Hurdwar, It is a deep swamp, which is covered 
with a vigorous vegetation and large forest-trees, 
It is the haunt of elephants, rhinoceroses, wild 
buffaloes, tigers, monkeys, and other wild animals. 
/The people are few and miserable, and chiefly 
maintain themselves by cutting down the forest- 
trees, which are sent to Calcutta and other towns 
in Bengal. 

| The plain of Bahar, which extends west of the 
river Coosy and the Rajmahal Hills as far as the 
meridian of Allahabad, is divided by the Ganges 
into two regions. ‘The southern, or Bahar Pro- 
per, has not a great width, being narrowed at 
both extremities by the Rajmahal Hills and the 
projecting offsets of the Kimoor range. Its sur- 
face along the banks of the river is undulating, 
but farther south it rises into hills. The soil 
is fertile and is well cultivated. Its principal 
products are opium, indigo, rice, and cotton. The 
country north of the Ganges is called Tirhut or 
Trihuta! It is an inclined plain near the Hima- 


crocodiles. The inhabitants are few, owing to|laya Mountains, about 600 or 700 feet above the 
the great unhealthiness of the country. Their occu-|sea, and sloping towards the Ganges, where its 
pations are the cutting down of timber trees, and mean elevation may be about 300 feet. Its sur- 
the preparation of salt from the sea-water. The face is undulating, and the districts which border 
country subject to inundation comprehends not|on the Ganges do not differ much from Bahar 
only what is called the delta, or the country be- Proper in soil and cultivation. But about 30 or 
tween the branches of the Ganges, but also the} 40 miles from the river large tracts are covered 
country between that river and the Brahmapoo- | with forest-trees, especially saul-trees, which in- 
tra as far north as 25° N. lat. The inundation is crease in extent as the country approaches the 
greatest in the eastern districts, especially where | Tarai. 


the waters of the Brahmapootra are connected 
with the Ganges, in which part an immense tract 
of country is covered for several months with 
water many feet deep, so that at the end of June 
the towns and villages, which are built on artifi- 
cial mounds and protected by embankments, ap- 
pear like islands. The river has then risen 15 
feet above its level in the dry season, but it still | 
continues to rise for several weeks, about 5 inches 


The portion of the Gangetic plain which extends 
west of the meridian of Allahabad, and compre- 
hends the Doab, or country between the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, together with Oude and BRo- 
hileund, differs considerably from Bahar, and still 
more from Bengal, in its climate and productions. 
The water is sooner drained off, and the soil is 
much drier. As the heat of the summer, though 


every day. At Custy it rises 32 feet; at Dacca, 


excessive, lasts only a short time, and the cold 
in winter is considerable, the vegetation differs 


only 14 feet; at Luckipoor, not more than 6 feet; greatly from that of the lower plain. The winter 
jn the Sunderbunds it is not perceptible. In Oc-| crops resemble those of Europe, consisting chiefly 
tober, when the water rapidly decreases, the of wheat, barley, oats, and millet, together with 
country is sown with rice, and the produce of peas, beans, vetches; also tobacco, flax, and hemp. 
this tract is sufficient to furnish the whole plain The summer crops, which grow during the rainy 


of Bengal with this principal article of food. The 
western districts of the country subject to inun- 
dation are only slightly covered with water; and, 
though they likewise produce rice, they are prin- 
cipally covered with plantations of mulberry-trees, 
especially towards the middle tracts; whilst in 
the northern parts indigo, sugar, cotton, and to- 
bacco are raised in abundance, The country not 
subject to inundation lies partly west of the 
Hoogly, and partly north of 25° N. lat. The 
district west of the Hoogly is of great fertility, 
especially Burdwan. The country north of 25° 
N. lat. is fertile and well cultivated in its south- 


season, are rice, javary, cotton, indigo, &c. The 
palm-tree disappears; but the European fruit-trees 
grow, together with bananas, custard-apples, and 
the fruits which have been transplanted from 
China. 

__ The country which lies to the west of the 
Jumna, and extends as far as the banks of the 
Sutlege and Garra, constitutes the connecting link 
between the plains of the Ganges and the Indus. 
It is a level tract of loose sand. No mountains 
or even high hills occur in its whole extent. 

Where this plain borders on the Himalaya range, 
it is in some measure watered and fertilised by 


ern districts, but farther north large tracts of the numerous small rivers which originate along 
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the lower declivities; and numerous villages, with 
some cultivated tracts, occur. Where this coun- 
try borders on the Indian desert, it is chiefly 
covered with low sandy hills. 

In the Gangetic plain the rains set in towards 
the end of April or in May, but are not abundant 
in Calcutta before the beginning of June. At 
Calcutta the mean annual quantity of rain is 71 
to 72 inches, but at Dacca it probably does 
not fall short of 100 inches. The heat is ex- 
cessive all the year round, but especially so before 
the setting in of the rains. The mean annual 
temperature of Calcutta is 79° of Fahr.; that of 
the hottest month (May) 86°; and that of the 
coldest (January) 67° 

The Gangetic plain is the most fertile, the best 
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‘the Indus separates again into two branches, o: 


which the smaller runs W., and the larger, the 
Sata, continues 8.S.E. to the sea. The last-men- — 
tioned branch is 1000 yards across, and carries off — 


by far the greatest volume of ‘water. It divides 
into seven arms before it reaches the sea. 
‘The navigation of the Indus along the delta is 
very dangerous. At a distance of one mile and a 
half from the sea the main branch of the river is 
‘only from 12 to 15 feet deep. Farther from the 
shore are numerous sandbanks. The spring-tides 
rise 9 feet in the mouths of the Indus. In the river 
the tide ascends only 75 miles, and is not per- 
ceptible at Tatta. 

The Indus receives only one great affluent in 
its extensive plain; but this affluent unites all the 


cultivated, and most thickly inhabited portion of rivers which drain the Panjab, or the Five Rivers, 


Hindustan. It contains more than one-half of all 
its population, and the number of inhabitants pro- 
bably exceeds 60,000,000. The number of large 
towns is considerable. [AGRrA; Barerniy; Br- 
NARES; Boaurroor; Caxourra; »Cawnpoor; 
Dacoa; Derni1; Furrvoxapap; Fyzapap; 
Lucknow; Parna.] 

The whole of the Gangetic plain is immediately 
rubject to the government of the British, with the 
exception of the kingdom of Oude. [Oupz.] The 
British possessions are annexed to the presidency 
of Bengal and to the North-Western Provinces. 

V. The Plain of the Indus.—The Indus, 
called in its southern course also the Sinde, rises 
on the table-land of Tibet, about 31° 20/ N. lat., 
and 80° 30/ E. long. ‘Thence it runs N.W. to 
Leh in Ladakh. After a course of perhaps not 
less than 250 miles on a table-land from 12,000 
to 15,000 feet above the sea, it is joined below 
Leh by a large river called the Shayuk. Little 
is known of the Indus after its junction with the 
Shayuk, till it issues from the Himalaya range a 
few miles east of Attock. Above Attock it is 
joined by the river of Cabul. After leaving the 
high mountains above Attock, it flows 8.S.W. for 
about 70 miles more between lower ranges, until 
at 33° 7’ N. lat. it enters the great plain. 

As soon as the Indus has left the mountains it 
divides into four arms, which run 8. with great 
bends, and sometimes unite, but separate again, so 
that the whole volume of its waters is seldom 
united in one bed. South of 29° N. lat., near the 
small town of Mittun Cote, it is joined on the BE. 
by the Chenaub, or united rivers of the Panjab, 
and changes its southern course to S.W. It is 
here 2000 yards wide. It continues its S.W. 
course to Bukkur, and then, turning to the 
S. and 8.S.W., it reaches Hydrabad, above 
which town a branch separates from the 
main stream, and flows S.E. to the Runn, out of 
which it flows by the wide estuary which sepa- 
rates the island of Cutch from the plains of Sinde. 
This gstuary is called the Koree, and has 12 feet 
of water as far as Busta, but farther inland it is 
not so deep. The western and principal branch of 
the Indus divides again south of 25° N. lat. below 
Jarruck, and the smaller or eastern branch loses a 
great part of its waters before it reaches the sea 
by the mouth called Sir. Below Tatta, and about 
60 miles from the sea, the principal branch of 


the Pentapotamia of the Greeks. ‘These five 
rivers, enumerated from east to west, are the Sut- 
lege or Satadru (the Zaradrus of Ptolemzus), the 
Beeah or Beas (the Hyphasis of Arrian), the 
Ravee (the Hydraotes of Arrian), the Chenaub 
(the Acesines), and the Jhilum or Behut (the 
Hydaspes). 

The Sutlege has the longest course. It origin- 
ates on the table-land of Tibet. Its course on the 
table-land, where it flows in some measure parallel 
to the Indus, is more than 150 miles. So far it 
flows N.W. Changing its course to 8. W., it soon 
enters the Himalayas, through which it runs ina 
narrow valley, with numerous bends, more than 
100 miles. It enters the plain, near Ropur, 
whence it flows due west past Loodiana as far as 
Hurree, where it is joined by the Beas, 31° 10’ N. 
lat., 75° 5’ E. long. The Beas originates in the 
Himalaya Mountains, traverses the mountain- 
region with two great bends to the S. and N., and 
enters the plain above Nadaun after a course of 
less than 100 miles. Hence it flows W.S.W,, 
gradually approaching the Sutlege, until it joins 
it. The united river then takes the name of 
Garra, and, continuing to flow S.W., unites with 
the Chenaub near Ooch, below Bahwulpoor. The 


Ravee rises in one of the parallel chains of the — 
Its — 


Himalayas, called the Santch Mountains. 
upper course is not long. Above Kotoa or Kothua 
it enters the plain of the Panjab, where it flows 


S.W. till it joins the Chenaub at Fazilshah. The | 
Chenaud rises in the Paralasa range of the Hima- | 


layas, near the sources of the Beas, and runs for 
about 100 miles in the mountain-region tothe 
N.W.; it afterwards turns gradually to the W., 
passes the town of Kishtawar, and, inclining by de- 
grees more to the S., leaves the Himalayas above 
Jommu, after a course of about 200 miles. In the 
plain of the Panjab its course is W.S.W., until it 
has joined the Ravee, when it declines to the 
S.8.W. The Chenaub is a large river. At Alk- 
nur, where it leaves the Himalayas, it is 200 
yards wide. At Ramnuggur, when at the lowest, 
it is 300 yards wide and 9 feet deep. The 
Jiilum rises in the Tibet range of the Hima- 
layas, and flows first N.N.W. in a valley of 


the mountain-region, and issues from the valley by | 


the Baramula pass. It then passes near Mozuf« 
ferabad, and turning 8. it passes by J ellalapoor, 
and turning W. reaches the plain. Its course 
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within the range of the Himalayas exceeds 200 


miles. The remainder of its course, somewhat) 
more than 100 miles, is mostly 8. till it joins the 
Chenaub at Trumo, below Lalkanyo. After the 
five rivers have united, they still flow between 40 
and 50 miles until they fall into the Indus at Mit- 
tun Cote. The natives call the united river 


-Chenaub, but in the other countries of India it is 


known by the name of Punjund. All the rivers 
of the Panjab are in general navigable up to the 
place where they issue from the mountains, and 


the Indus itself to Attock, but above that place 


arms and ammunition. 


there isa whirlpool which cannot be passed by boats. 

The northern portion of the plain of the Indus, 
or Panjab, extends from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya Mountains to the confluence of the 
Chenaub with the Indus, between 34° and 29° N. 
lat., and has the form of an isosceles triangle, 
whose shortest line, or base, about 450 miles in 
length, lies along the Himalayas, and the equal | 
sides, each about 600 miles, unites at the con- 
fluence of the Indus and Chenaub. Its surface may 
be on an average about 1000 feet above the sea, 
This immense tract of country varies considerably 
in soil and surface, containing very fertile and very 
sterile tracts. Perhaps not more than one-fourth 
of its surface is under cultivation. The Jullindar 
Doab, or country between the Sutlege and Beas, | 
is very populous, and so likewise is the Bari Doab, | 
between the Beas and Ravee as far as Amritsir. 
The cultivated tracts along the rivers are of great 
fertility. Rice is the principal object of agricul- 
ture all over the Panjab, but wheat is also raised 
in sufficient quantity for the consumption. The | 
sugar-cane is cultivated with great care, and much 
sugaris made. Wime and different kinds of fruits 
are produced in many places. Cattle are very nu- 
Merous, though commonly of small size. 

In Lahore the maximum of heat in July is 
102°, and the minimum in Janu 24°. In 
Mooltan it seems to rise still higher. Rain falls’ 
all the year round, but not in equal proportions. 

The plain of the Indus probably does not 
contain one-tenth of the population of that of| 
the Ganges; and the number of considerable | 
towns is very small. The most populous portion 
is the Panjab. Amritsir, which has a population 
of 100,000, is situated in a fertile country, be- 
tween the Beas and Ravee, and carries on a 
considerable trade with Cashmere and Tibet. | 
Lahore, on the Ravee, has 80,000 inhabitants, but 
its commerce is not so great as that of Amritsir. | 
Mooltan, on the Chenaub, has 60,000 inhabitants. 

The late ruler of the Panjab, Runjeet Sing, 


always remained on terms of amity with the| 
British government in India, and had not only | 
extended his territories, but had collected before 
his death a powerful army and large stores of | 
He was succeeded by his | 
son, who died, and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent Maharaja, Dhuleep Sing, who being then 
very young, his mother the Ranee was declared | 
regent. The Sikh army however became muti- 
nous and ungovernable, and the result was that 


the Lahore government, in order to extricate’ 


themselves from the dangers to which they were 
constantly exposed from the violence of the. 
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soldiers, secretly gave its sanction to the leaders 
of the Sikh troops in making an attack on the 
British frontier, The Sikh army began toscross 
the Sutlege Dec, 11, 1845. The result was the 
three successive victories of Ferozepoor, Dec. 21 
and 22, by Sir Hugh Gough; of Aliwal, Jan. 28, 
1846, by Sir Harry Smith ; and of Sobraon, Feb. 
10, by Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Harry Smith, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the governor-general, since 
created Viscount Hardinge, was present in the 
first and third battles. 

After this the remains of the Sikh army re- 
treated from the west bank of the river, with the 
loss of a vast number of men and 220 pieces of 
field artillery. The British army crossed the 
Sutlege, entered the Panjab, and, the Maharaja 
having delivered himself up to the Governor- 
General, he was conducted back, and restored to 
his palace in the city of Lahore on the 20th of 
February, 1846. <A treaty of ‘perpetual peace 
and friendship between the British government on 
the ove part, and Maharaja Dhuleep Sing, his 
heirs and successors, on the other,’ was concluded 
at Lahore, March 9, 1846. A similar treaty was 
concluded with the Maharaja Gholab Sing at 
Amritsir, or Umritsir, March 16, 1846. He 
was made ruler of the Cashmere States. The 
conquest of Lahore has added to the British 
territory a portion of the Lahore territory on the 


east banks of the Garra and Sutlege, and the Jul- 


lindar Doab, between the Beas and the Sutlege, 
with a considerable portion of hill-country which 
extends north-east towards the upper part of the 
Indus. 

The ruler of Mooltan, Moolraj, who is subject 
to the Lahore government, has since rebelled, in 
conjunction with Shere Sing, another ruler of the. 
Sikhs. At the beginning of December, 1848, 
Moolraj was strongly intrenched in the city of 
Mooltan, but the British and native forces, to the 
number of nearly 50,000, were then assembled 
in the vicinity, and it was expected that the 
city would be invested and attacked before 
Christmas. Shere Sing had been compelled to 
retreat from the right bank of the Chenaub on the 
3rd of December. 

Along the southern banks of the Garra is 
Daoudpootra, or Bahwulpoor, which is subject 
to an independent Afghan chief or khan, who 
resides in Bahwulpoor, on the Garra. The 
southern portion of the plain of the Indus was 
possessed by the Amirs or Emirs, the descendants 
of a chief of Beloochistan, who conquered this 
country towards the end of the last century, 
Their country is called Sinde, and is now in- 
cluded in the British territory, The country and 
the circumstances which led to its anneioon to the 
British territory, are stated in the article Srnpn. 

People of Hindustan.—The aboriginal tribes, 
besides the Hindus, who are spoken of in a sub- 
sequent part of this article, are at present only 
found in the mountainous parts of the country, 
where they live chiefly on the produce of the 
chase and their cattle, though they also cultivate 
some kinds of grain in the more level parts of the 
districts occupied by them, Many of them con- 
sist of a comparatively small number of families. 
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We shall only mention those which occupy a are tributary, some are feudatory, and some are 
considerable extent of country. The most widely | otherwise restricted, according to the circumstances 
dispersed of these tribes are the Gonds. They and treaties under which they became depen- 
occupy the whole of the mountains extending|dent. The British territory is divided into the 
from the Circars in a north-western direction oyer | presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the 
the higher branches of the Mahanuddy river to) North-West Provinces, and the government of 
the table-land of Omercuntuc, which is in their) Sinde. j 
possession, and west of it, to the sources of the) The Bengal Presidency comprises the provinces 
Tapty and Whurdha. The Gonds are ina very of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, Cuttack, Gundwana, 
low state of civilisation compared with the the Ceded Districts on the Nerbudda, and the 
Hindus ; they live in a state of independence of British territory east of the Ganges to the frontiers 
the governments whose territories they inhabit, | of Birma. 

and rarely permit foreigners to traverse their) The North-West Provinces comprise the pro- 
country. The western neighbours of the Gonds| vinces of Allahabad, Benares, Agra, Delhi, Mee- 


are the Bheels, who occupy the northern Ghauts 
‘and the Vindhya range, together with the moun- 
tain region connecting the last-mentioned chain 
with the Arayulli Mountains. Southward they 
extend to Poonah, and they are also in possession 
of ‘the northern portion of the Western Ghauts as 
far south as the parallel of Damaun. ‘They are 
not more advanced in civilisation than the Gonds, 
though they are more intermixed with Hindus, 


rut, Rohileund, and the Jullindar Doab and hill- 
country connected with it. 

The Madras Presidency comprises the Northern 
Circars, the whole of the Carnatic, and extends 
westward across the peninsula so as to include all 
the British territory (Malabar, Canara, &c.) south 
and west of Mysore. 

The Bombay Presidency comprises all the 
British territory on the west side of Hindustan 


and less independent of their masters. The from Canara northward, the Concan, South Mah- 
neighbours of the Bheels, the Coulies, are dis-|ratta country, Deccan, Candeish, Surat, &c. The 
persed over‘a comparatively small tract of country. | Bombay Presidency will probably be made to in- 
They occupy the Western Ghauts south of the clude Sinde, which was annexed to the British 
Bheels, and as far as Bombay, and even farther. | territory in March 1843, and is yet (Jan. 1849) 
They enjoy no independence, are a laborious | under a separate governor. 
people, and at Bombay and other places serve as| The following table is given, in the deficiency 
Jabourers, and especially as _ porters. Hence | of official returns, merely as an approximation, in 
porters in Hindustan are commonly called Coulies | order to afford such a general view as may be 
by Europeans, The Ramusis are dispersed’ over useful, though not accurate, of the areas and popu- © 
the Western Ghauts south of the Coulies. lation of the territories of Hindustan :— 

The foreigners settled in Hindustan are partly | 
Asiatics and partly Europeans, The Asiatics| 
have come both by sea and by land. To the! 


British Possessions. | 54 Miles. | Inhabitants. 


former class belong the Arabs, who are very | Bengal Presidency 220,000} 47,000,000 
numerous on the coast of Malabar. Some Parsees, North-West Provinces | 100,000} 20,000,000 
or Guebres, are dispersed in the cities on the coast) Madras Presidency 140,000) 14,000,000 
between Bombay and Surat. The Asiatics who | Bombay Presidency . 70,000 7,500,000 
entered India by land are chiefly settled in the | Sinde es 70,00 1,500,000 
Shee of the Ganges and Indus. They came to i 
these countries with the conquerors, who at 600,000) 90,000,000 
several epochs have established their empires here. sis alae ANE CARRE! 
They are mostly Afghans, and commonly called | Hydrabad 95,000 9,000,000 
_ Patans. Their number is said to amount to Berar, or Nagpoor 45,000 2,200,000 
10,000,000, Mysore . ae 27,000 3,500,000 
‘he Europeans in Hindustan are chiefly de-| Gwalior and Malwa . 34,000 4,000,000 
scendants of the Portuguese, who, being rather) Gujerat . . ° 25,000 2,000,000 
conquerors than merchants, established themselves | Oude es 20,000 4,000,000 
permanently in the places where they settled. | Lahore ‘. : 60,000 3,000,000 
They are only numerous along the western coast, | Bahwulpoor . 12,000 500,000 
where their whole population is said to be|Cashmere States . . 20,000 1,000,000 
2,000,000, an estimate which is probably exagge-|Sikh Hill States . . 20,000 1,000,000 
rated. Next to the Portuguese the British are! Bundelcund States . 8,000 1,000,000 
the most numerous, but their number is stated) RewWah . ; 7,000 600,000 
not to exceed 60,000. Bhopal . . 6,000 500,000 
Territorial Divisions.—British India, strictly | Indore . 8,000 600,000 
speaking, comprises only the territory which is! Dhar . 5 30,000 
actually in the possession of the British govern-|Sattara . . . 3,000 1,000,000 
ment,-but the whole of Hindustan, from the Indus _Colapoor : 8,000 600,000 
to the frontiers of Birma, with the exception of Sawunt Warree . , 1,000 30,000 
Nepaul and Bootan, is under British superin-| Bhurtpoor . par | 2,000 500,00 
tendence and control, and in fact forms one great | Travancore Ls 5,000 600,000 
body politic, of which the British government is|Cochih . cis 1,500 200,00 
the head, Some of the states are subsidiary, some | Sikim : oes 2,000 140,00 
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Bikaneer . 14,000}) 
Jessulmeer . 9,000 
.Joudpoor . - 25,000 
Jypoor : =| 14,000 
Oodipor . . (S| 10,000 . 
Gutch . . . f S| 7,000) f 12,000,000 
Sirohi . . . =| 3,000 
Kotah = 4,000 
Boondee : * 2,000) | 
Dholpoor, &c. . 2,000) ) 
Independent States. 500,000 ead ‘| 
Nepaul . . . . 45,000 1,500,000 | 
eee Pay SS 25,000 500,000 
Total. 70,000 ‘2 Se 
British Possessions 600,000) 90,000,000 | 
Dependent States ./| 500,000 48,000,000 | 
Independent States 70,000 2,000,000 | 
1,170,000, 140,000,000 | 


Ancient India as known to the Western Na- 
tions.—Commerce between India and the western | 
nations of Asia appears to have been carried on | 

° . . : e ; 
from the earliest historical times. The spicery, 
which the company of Ishmaelites mentioned in 
Genesis (xxxvii. 25) were carrying into Egypt, | 
must in all probability have been the produce of, 


“TIndia; and in the 30th ehapter of Exodus, 


Jews possession of the harbour of Ezion-geber on 
the Red Sea, from which ships sailed to Ophir, 
bringing ‘gold and silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
probably an emporium of the African and Indian 


the gold from Africa, and the ivory, apes, and 


for emerald is smaragdos or maragdos (apagayoes 


-where an enumeration is made of various spices 
and perfumes, cinnamon and cassia are expressly 
mentioned, which must have come from India or | 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago. This trade 
appears to have been carried on by means of the 
Arabs, who brought the produce of India from 
the modern Sinde or the Malabar coast, to Hadra- | 
maut in the south-western part of Arabia, or to 
Gerra on the Persian Gulf, from which places it 
was carried by means of caravans to Petra, where 
it was purchased by Pheenician merchants. Indian | 
articles were also brought from the Persian Gulf up 
the Euphrates as far as Thapsacus, and thence car- 
ried across the Syrian desert into Pheenicia, Europe 
was thus supplied with the produce of India. 
The conquest of Idumaa by David gave the | 


cocks.’ (1 Kings, ii. 28; x. 11, 22.) Ophir was 
trade in Arabia. The Arabian merchants procured 


peacocks, from India. 

The produce of India was also imported into | 
Greece by the Phenicians in very early times. 
Many of the Greek names of the Indian articles, 
are evidently derived from the Sanskrit. Thus 
the Greek word for pepper, peppert (rire), 
comes from the Sanskrit pippali ; the Greek word 


or pdenrydos), from the Sanskrit marakata. The 
name ef cinnamon was introduced into Greece 
together with the article. (Herod., iii. 111.) ,Oin- 
namon is not Sanskrit. It is generally said that, 


‘as far as the Persian Gulf. 


‘the produce of India. 
‘become known to European navigators about the 
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the Greeks obtained their tin, by means of the 
Pheenicians, from the Scilly Islands or Cornwall ; 
but there is no direct proof of this ; and it appears 
probable, from the Sanskrit derivation of the word, 
that the Greeks originally obtained their tin from 
India. 

The western nations of Asia appear to have had 
no connection with India, except in the way of 
commerce, till the time of Darius Hystaspes, B.o. 
521. (Herod. iv. 44.) Darius, it is said, sub- 
dued the Indians, and formed them into a satrapy, 


48,000,000 | the tribute of which amounted to 360 talents in 


gold. (Herod., iii. 94.) The extent of the Per- 
sian dominions in India cannot be ascertained, 
The knowledge which the Greeks possessed 
respecting India, previous to the time of Alex 
ander, was derived from the Persians; and such 
was the origin of the information contained in the 
third book of Herodotus (98-105). Herodotus 
had also heard of some of the natural productions 
of Hindustan, such as the cotton plant and the 


‘bamboo; but. his knowledge was very limited. 


Ctesias, who lived at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon for many years, has given us a fuller ac- 
count than Herodotus of the manners and customs 
of the Indians, and of the natural productions of 
the country. He had heard of the war-elephants, 
and describes the parrot, the monkey, the cochi- 
neal, and other articles. : 

The expedition of Alexander into India first 
gave the Greeks a correct idea of the western parts 
of India. Alexander did not advance farther east 
than the Hyphasis ; but he followed the course of 
the Indus to the ocean, and afterwards sent 
Nearchus to explore the coast of the Indian Ocean 
After the death of 
Alexander, Seleucus made war against Sandra- 


-cottus, king of the Prasii, and was the first Greek 


who advanced as far as the Ganges. His expe- 
dition was the means of giving the Greeks a 
more correct knowledge of the eastern parts. of 
India than they had hitherto possessed; since 
Megisthenes and afterwards Daimachus resided 
for many years as ambassadors of the Syrian.mon- 
archs at Palibothra (Sanskrit, Pataliputra), the 
capital. of the Prasii. From the work which Me- 
gasthenes wrote on India, later writers, even in the 
time of the Roman empire, such as Strabo and 
Arrian, appear to have derived their principal 
knowledge of the country. The Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, which was founded by Theodotus, or 
Diodotus, a lieutenant of the Syrian monarchs, 
and which lasted about 120 years (B.0. 255-134), 
appears to have comprised a considerable part of 
northern India. 

After the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt, 
the Indian trade was almost entirely carried on 
by the merchants of that city; but few ships 
appear to have sailed from Alexandria to India 
till the supposed discoveries of the monsoons by 
Hippalus ; and the Arabians supplied Alexandria, 
as they had formerly done the Phcenicians, with 
The monsoons must have 


middle of ‘the first. century of our era, since 
they are not mentioned by Strabo, but in the time 
of Pliny were well known, Pliny has given us 
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(‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vi. 23) an interesting account of the 
trade between India and Alexandria, as it existed 


in his own time. ; 


We have another account of the Indian trade 
written by Arrian, who lived in all probability in 
the first century of the Christian era, and cer- 
tainly not later than the second. [Arrray.] The 
‘ Periplus of the Erythrean. Sea’ contains the de- 
scription of the coast from, the Red Sea to the 
western parts of India, and also gives a list of the 
most important exports and imports. 

The knowledge which the ancients possessed 
of India beyond Cape Comorin was exceedingly 
vague and defective. The Romans never ex- 
tended their conquests as far as India, nor visited 
the country except for the purposes of commerce. 
We read of embassies to Augustus Cesar, sent by 
the Indian princes Pandion and Porus, and also 
of an embassy from the island of Ceylon to the 
Emperor Claudius. : 

We may form some idea of the magnitude of the 
Indian trade under the emperors by the account 
of Pliny (vi. 23), who informs us that the Roman 
world was drained every year of at least fifty mil- 
lions of sesterces (upwards of 400,000/.) for the 
purchase of Indian commodities. The articles 
imported by the Alexandrine merchants were 
chiefly precious stones, spices and perfumes, and 
silk. The Appendix to Dr. Vincent's ‘ Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea’ contains an alphabetical 
list, accompanied with many explanations, of the 
exports and imports of the Indian trade, which 
are enumerated in the Digest, and in Arrian’s 
‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea.’ 

In the time of the Emperor Justinian, an Alex- 
andrine merchant of the name of Cosmas, who had 
made several voyages to India, and afterwards 
turned monk, wrote a work, still extant, entitled 
‘Christian Topography,’ in which he gives several 
particulars respecting the Indian trade. Alex- 
andria supplied the nations of Europe with Indian 
articles till the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama in 1498. 
But the western nations of Asia were principally 
supplied by the merchants of Basra, which was 
founded by the caliph Omar near the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and soon became one of the most 
flourishing commercial cities in the East. In ad- 
dition to this, a land trade, conducted by means of 
caravans which passed through the central coun- 
tries of Asia, existed from very early times be- 
tween India and the western nations of Asia. 

History.—First period: From the earliest 
times to the Mohammedan Conquest.—The ma- 
terials for the history of this period are very 


few and unsatisfactory. The only ancient history | 


written in the Sanskrit language, hitherto dis- 
covered, is a chronicle of the kings of Cashmere, 
entitled ‘ Raja Taringini,’ of which an abstract 
was given by Abulfazl in the ‘ Ayin-i-Akbery.’ 
The original Sanskrit was obtained for the first 
time by English scholars in the present century, 
and was published at Calcutta in the year 1835: 


an account of the work is given by Professor Wil-| 


son in the fifteenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches.’ But this chronicle gives little informa- 
tion respecting other parts of Hindustan. 
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| The invariable tradition of the Hindus points to — 

the northern part of Hindustan as the original 
‘abode of their race, and of the Brahmanical faith — 
and laws. It appears probable, both from the — 
tradition of the Hindus and from the similarity of — 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek, and Latin lan- © 
‘guages, that the nation from which the genuine — 
Hindus are descended must at some period have — 
inhabited the central plains of Asia, from which — 
they emigrated into the northern parts of Hin- 
dustan. But, whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the origin of tle Hindus, the Hindus 
never regarded the southern part of the peninsula 
as forming part of Aryavarta, or ‘ holy land,’ the 
name of the country inhabited by genuine Hindus. 
Aryavarta was bounded on the north by the 
Himalaya, and on the south by the Vindhya 
Mountains (Manu, vi. 21-24); the boundaries on 
the east and west cannot be so easily ascertained. 
According to Hindu ‘tradition, two empires 
only existed in the most ancient times, of which 
the capitals were Ayodhya, or Oude, and Pratish- 
thana, or Vitora. Another kingdom was after- 
wards established at Magadha, or Bahar, by Ja- 
rasandha, who was appointed governor of the pro- 
vince by a sovereign of the Lunar race, 

The kings of Ayodhya appear to have con- 
quered the Deecan, and to have introduced the 
Brahmanical faith and laws into the southern part 
of the peninsula, We have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether these conquests by the monarchs of 
Ayodhya were permanent, but in the time of 
Arrian and Pliny the Brahmanical faith prevailed 
in the southern part of the peninsula, since all 
the principal places mentioned by these writers 
have Sanskrit names. We also learn, from tra- 
dition and from historical records extant in the 
Tamul language, that three kingdoms acquired in 
early times great political importance in the 
southern part of the Deccan. These were named 
Pandya, Chola, and Chera, and are all said to have 
been founded by natives of Ayodhya, who colo- 
nised the Deccan with Hindus from the north. 
The Brahmanical colonists appear to have settled 
principally in the southern -parts of the Deccan : 
the native traditions represent the northern parts | 
as inhabited by savage races till a much later 
period. 

Hardly anything is known of the history of 
Hindustan from the time of Alexander to the Mo- 
hammedan Conquest. After the overthrow of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria by the Tartars, 3.0. 
126, the Tartars (called by the Greeks Scythians, 
and by the Hindus Sakas) overrun the greater 
part of the north-western provinces of Hindustan, 
which remained in their possession till the reign 
of Vicramaditya I., B.o. 56, who, after adding 


/numerous provinces to his empire, drove the Tar- 


tars beyond the Indus, This sovereign, whose 
date is pretty well ascertained, since the years 
of the Samvat era are counted from his reign, 
resided at Ayodhya and Canoj, and ruled over 
almost the whole of northern Hindustan from 
Cashmere to the Ganges, We also read of two 
other sovereigns of the same name, Vicramaditya 


II., A.D: 191, and Vicramaditya III., a.p. 441, 
| The most interesting event in this period of 
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Hindu history is the persecution of the Buddhists, | firm basis. Akbar died in 1605, and was suc- 
and their final expulsion from Hindustan. ceeded by his son Selim, who took the title of 


; nied During. this period many of the Jehanghir, ¢. ¢. ‘conqueror of the world.’ During 


lands of the Indian Archipelago were colonised | the reign of Jehanghir, Sir Thomas Roe arrived 
both by Brahmans and Buddhists. at the court of Agra, and obtained from the*em- 
* Christianity is said to have been introduced | peror many advantageous grants to the East India 
into Hindustan in the first century. The first} Company. Jehanghir was succeeded in 1627 by 


dustan appear to have been Nestorians, who set-| the Deccan was conquered by his son Aurungzebe. 
tled on the Malabar coast for the purposes of com- | Shah Jehfin was thrown into prison by Aurung- 


_ Christians who settled in any number in Hin- Shah Jehan, during whose reign a great part of 


| merce. When Vasco de Gama arrived at Cochin, | 


zebe, in which he died at the age of 74, on the 
on the Malabar-coast, he found a great number of 21st January, 1666. He was succeeded by 
Christians, who inhabited the interior of Travan- | Aurungzebe, who had been proclaimed emperor in 
core and Malabar, and who had more than a hun-| 1659. Aurungzebe was the last powerful sove- 
dred churches. reign that ruled over the Mogul empire of Hin- 
Second Period: History of the Mohammedan | dustan. After the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, 
States—The earliest invasion of the country by the Mogul dominion rapidly declined. The last 
the Mohammedans was probably made in the/|sovereign, Shah Alum II., at last became the 
latter part of the tenth century by Sabuktaghin, a/ pensioner of the East India Company, which suc- 
Tartar soldier, who had been proclaimed by the | ceeded to the power of the Mogul emperors. 
army monarch of Ghizni. He passed the Indus,| Third Period: History of the European Con- 
Jaid waste the province of Lahore, and returned | guests—The Portuguese were the first nation of 
to Ghizni laden with plunder. But he made no| Europe that obtained any dominion in Hindustan. 
permanent conquests. He died a.p. 997, and was | Vasco de Gama landed with three ships at Calicut 
succeeded by his son, the celebrated Sultan Mahmud, | on the Malabar coast, on the 20th of May, 1498. 
who is usually regarded as the first Mohammedan | The Portuguese rapidly acquired extensive power 
conqueror of Hindustan. He died a.p. 1028, and | in the country, and by their numerous settlements 
was succeeded by his son Massud. Massud and his| along the Malabar coast, especially at Goa and 
successors were unable to prosecute their conquests | Diu, they monopolised the commerce-with Europe. 
in the country, in consequence of the formidable | In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
enemies they possessed at home. Several Tartar | English, Dutch, and French began to make settle- 
tribes, denominated Seljukides, from the name of|ments along the coast; and the Portuguese lost 
their leader, had been invited by Mahmud to settle | their dominions almost as rapidly as they had 
in Khorasan. In the year 1171 Yeasuddin, king | acquired them. 
of Gaur in Khorasan, conquered all the countries} The Dutch never acquired much political power 
west of the Indus which were subject to the|in Hindustan, though at one time they carried on 
monarchs of Ghizni, and compelled the reigning sul-| the greater part of the Indian trade. The French 
tan to take refuge in Lahore. Lahore was taken| obtained extensive possessions in the Deccan. 
by Mohammed, brother of Yeasuddin, in 1184, | Their principal settlement was at Pondicherry, of 
and Khosrou II., the last monarch of the house of | which they acquired possession in the latter part 
Sabuktaghin, was put to death. of the seventeenth century, and which soon became 
The Hindus however received no benefit from | one of the most splendid European establishments 
this change of dynasty. In 1191 Mohammed |in the country. But their power in the Deccan 
marched farther east, and, though he was at first| was principally owing to the wise and vigorous 
defeated by the Hindu rajas, he finally conquered | government of Dupleix in 1749. Under his ad- 
the greater part of the northern provinces. In| ministration the Northern Circars were occupied 


1193, Delhi was taken, and made the seat of| by the French, and the English power was almost 
_ the Mohammedan government in India. Moham-|destroyed. Dupleix was succeeded by Count de 


med succeeded his brother Yeasuddin. The Gaurian | Lally, who was sent from France with a large fleet 
dynasty ended in 1289, after having lasted 117 |in 1756; but this expedition entirely failed ; and 
years. Pondicherry was taken by the English in 1761. 
The dominion now passed into the hands of the| At present the French possessions consist only of 
Afghans. During the reign of Firoz II., who| Pondicherry, which was restored, and a few other 
succeeded Kai-Kobad, the Mohammedans first un- | places. 
dertook the conquest of the Deccan. The invasion| ‘I'he commencement and early progress of the 
of Timur (Tamerlane) in 1398 overturned the| political power of the British in Hindustan have 
already tottering power of the monarchs of Delhi. | already been described. [Brenoau; East Inpra 
Timur did not remain in Hindustan more than a| Company.] 
few months. In the reign of Ibrahim II., Baber, Languages. —The numerous languages spoken 
a descendant of Timur, invaded Hindustan, and |in Hindustan at the present time may be divided 
put an end to the Afghan dynasty, In_ 1526 he | into two great classes: the one consisting of those 
took Delhi, and was the founder of the Tartar dy-| languages which are derived from the Sanskrit, 
nasty, or, as it is usually but erroneously called, the and which are spoken .in the northern and central 
Mogul dynasty, Baber was succeeded by Humaiun, | provinces; and the other comprising those lan- 


who had a troubled reign, and it was not till the/ guages which are unconnected with the Sanskrit, 


accession of Akbar in 1556 that the Tartar (or|and which are spoken in the southern parts of the 
Mogul) dominion in Hindustan was placed upon a} peninsula, The ground-work of these languages 
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°, 
is Sanskrit, as the Latin is of the Italian or’ Garcin de Tassy, 8vo., Paris, 1835; ‘ Intikhab-- 
Spanish, with a comparatively small number of Ikwan-us-Suffa, or Hindi Selections,’ by J. Mi+ 
words which cannot be traced to a Sanskrit source. | chael, 4to., London, 1829; ‘ Naklat-i-Hindi, or 
These languages are not however derived imme-| Hindi Stories, by J. Michael, 4to., London, 
diately from the Sanskrit, but through the medium 1829; and the various elementary works pub- 
of the Prakrit, which is still more akin to the lished by Gilchrist. Dictionaries in Hindustani 
Sanskrit than the vernacular languages of Hindus-! and English have been published by W. Hunter, 
tan, and which became the modern language of | originally compiled by J. Taylor, 2 vols. 4to., 
the people when the Sanskrit ceased to be spoken. | Calcutta, 1808; W. C. Smyth, abridged from 
None of the dialects of the Prakrit are spoken at | Taylor and Hunter’s work, 8vo., London, 1820; 
the present day; but several works, especially and Shakespear, 4to., London, 1834. An Eng- . 
parts of dramatic poems, are preserved in these | lish and Hindustani Dictionary .has been pub- 
languages. lished by Gilchrist, under the title of ‘ Hindoo- 
The languages derived from the Sanskrit may | stanee Philology,’ 4to., Lond., 1825. 
be said in general terms to be spoken in the pro-| There are also many mountainous parts and 
vinces which lie between the Himalayas and forests in the northern provinces of Hindustan 
Vindhya Mountains ; which is the proper country | inhabited by numerous tribes, who do not pro- 
of the Hindus. But the Sanskrit appears to have | fess the Brahmanical faith, and who speak a lan- 
been also spoken to a considerable extent in the! guage entirely unconnected with Sanskrit. These 
northern part of the Deccan. tribes, who are known by the names of Bheels, 
The languages spoken in the countries border-|Gondas, and Puharees, inhabit the mountainous 
ing on the northern and north-eastern provinces of | tracts in Candeish, Malwa; Rajpootana, Gond- 
Hindustan have no connection with the Sanskrit,| wana, and the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal. 
but belong to an entirely different family of lan-| Languages not derived from the Sanskrit.— 
guages. Those which are spoken in the countries} Mr. Ellis observes (‘Preface to~ Campbell’s 
watered by the Indus are closely related to the| Teloogoo Grammar’) that the members consti- 
Sanskrit. It is almost impossible to draw any|tuting the family of languages which may appro- 
line which shall separate the languages of Sanskrit| priately be called the dialects of southern India 
origin from those which are derived from the Zend, | are the high and low Tamil ; the Telugu, gram- 
the ancient language of Persia. matical and vulgar; Carndtaca, or Cannadt, 
A list of the modern languages derived from the | ancient and modern ; Muilayalma, or Malayalam, 
Sanskrit may be formed from Lassen’s ‘ Prakrit| which, after Paullinus 4 St. Bartholomeo, may 
Grammar.’ Of the languages spoken in the eastern | be divided into Grantha-Malabarica and Common 
part of Hindustan, the most important is the Ben-| Malaydlam, though the former differs from the 
gali. : latter only in introducing Sanskrit terms and 
The Hindustani is not limited to any particular | forms in unrestrained profusion ; and the Tuluva, 
district, but is spoken by almost all the natives in| the native speech of that part of the country to 
addition to their own dialects in the northern and | which in our maps the name of Canarn is confined. 
central provinces of Hindustan. This language} Besides these there are a few local dialects of the 
appears to have been formed from the Braja|same derivation, such as the Codugu, a variation 
Bhaka and the Prakrit, which was spoken in the|of Tuluva, spoken in the district of that name, 
extensive empire in northern India, of which} called by us Coorg. The groundwork of all these 
Kanyakubja, or Canoj, was the capital. The/ languages is the same. 
Hindustani was much cultivated under Akbarand| Cuastes.—The division of the Hindus into classes 
the following emperors, and numerous poems, by | or castes, with fixed occupations, existed from the 
Mohammedans as well as Hindus, were composed | earliest times: the word caste is derived from the 
in this language. The Hindi is the same lan-| Portuguese word casta, ‘race,’ or ‘lineage ;> in 
guage as Hindustani, but differs from it chiefly in| Sanskrit they are called varnas, that is, ‘colours.’ 
retaining Sanskrit words, while the Hindustani| The most anciert portion of the Vedas alludes to 
substitutes for them words of Persian and Arabic! such a division; and in the laws of Manu, the 
origin. The Hindi is the dialect which is chiefly | Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and all. the other 
cultivated by Hindu poets. Sanskrit works of the greatest antiquity, we find 


Pe 


To Europeans who wish to commence the study 
of Hindustani the following works may be recom- 
mended :—‘ Grammar of the Hindustani Lan- 
guage, by Shakespear, 4to., London, 1826; 
‘Rudimens de la Langue Hindoustani,’ by Garcin 
de Tassy, 4to., Paris, 1829; ‘ Hindoostanee In- 
terpreter, containing the Rudiments of Hindoo- 
stanee Grammar, by W.C. Smyth, 8vo., London, 
1824; ‘Introduction to the Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage, by W. Yates, 8vo., Calcutta, 1827; 
‘ Muntakhabat-i-Hindi, or Selections jin Hin- 


the system of castes fully developed. The Greeks 
who visited the country describe its inhabitants 
as distributed into certain classes, (Arrian, ‘In- 
dic.,’ c. 11, 12; Diodor. Sic., ii, Jc. 40, 41; 
‘Strabo, xv. c. 1, pp. 485-6, Casaubon; Pliny, 
‘Hist. Nat.,’ vi.c. 19.) We have no means o 


ascertaining the origin of this institution. 

All the Hindu writings recognise only four 
pure castes: Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, an 
Sudras. Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vi. 19) appefirs * 
have heard of the same number; but Mega, 


dustani, with Verbal Translations and a Gram-/sthenes, from whom Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorui 
matical Analysis,’ by Shakespear, 2 vols, 4to.,|Siculus derive their account, mentions seve 
London, 1834-85; ‘Les Aventures de Kamrup, | classes :—1, philosophers; 2, agriculturists; 3 
par Tahcin-Uddi; publiées en Hindoustani,’ par herdsmen and hunters; 4, handicraftsmen an 
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artisans; 5, warriors; 6, public inspectors; 7, 
royal councillors. But Megasthenes has evidently 
“separated into distinct classes individuals belong- 
ing to the same class: the public inspectors and 
-reyal councillors belonged without doubt to the 
Brahmanical class, as well as the philosophers ; 
the agriculturists, herdsmen, and hunters, to the 
Vaisyas ; and the handicraftsmen and artisans, to 
the Sudras. 

The following extract from the ‘Jatimala,’ a 
Sanskrit work on Hindu castes, gives the common 
Hindu tradition respecting the origin of each 
caste. ‘In the first creation by Brahma, Brah- 
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an ancient tradition the Kshatriya caste was de- 
stroyed by Parasu Rama, the sixth incarnation of 
Vishnu, and their land bestowed upon the Brah- 
mans. The laws of Manu appear to refer to the 
same tradition in a passage where a list of Ksha- 
triyas is given, who, ‘by the omission of holy 
rites and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually 
sunk among men to the lowest of the four classes.’ 
(x. 43, 44.) 

The duty of the Sudra is servile attendance 
upon the higher classes, and especially the Brah- 
mans, but he may also follow mechanical oceupa- 
tions, as joinery and masonry, and practical arts, 


manas proceeded, with the Veda, from the mouth |as painting and writing; and, although a man of a 
of Brahma. From his arms Kshatriyas sprung ;) lower tribe is in general restricted trom the arts 
so from his thigh Vaisyas, from his foot Sudras, of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly permitted 
were produced: all with their females. ‘The to become a trader or a husbandman. (Oole- 
‘Lord of Creation, viewing them, said, “ What, brooke, ‘On the Indian Classes—Miscell. Essays,’ 
shall be your occupations?” They replied, “ We) vol. ii. p. 187.) The statements of Robertson, 


‘are not our own masters; O God, command us 
what to undertake.” Viewing and comparing 
their labours, he made the first tribe superior over 
‘the rest. As the first had great inclination for 
the divine sciences (Brahme veda), therefore he 
was Brahmana. The protector from ill (Kskayate) 
was Kshatriya. Him whose profession (Vesa) 
consists in commerce, which promotes the success 
of wars for the protection of himself and mankind, 


Mill, and many other writers, respecting the 
strictly hereditary nature of all trades and occu- 
_pations in India, are considerably exaggerated. 
A certain liberty of choice is given to the Brah- 
mans, even by the laws of Manu; and a similar 
latitude is allowed to the Kshatriya and Vaisya 
classes. 

A great portion of the population of India does 
not belong to any of the four pure castes. The 


and in husbandry and attendance on cattle, he) individuals who form what is usually termed the 
called Vaisya. ‘the other should voluntarily serve | impure or mixed classes, called in Sanskrit Varna- 
the three tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra;| Sankara, i. e. ‘mixture or confusion of classes,’ 


he should humble himself at their feet.’ 

A strong line of demarcation is drawn between 
the first three castes and the Sudras. The former 
are allowed to receive instruction from the Vedas, 
and are considered to have been born again ina 
iritual sense, whence they are called regenerate. 
The emblem of this second birth is a peculiar kind 
f girdle or cord, which differs according to the 
, and with which a Brahman may be in- 
ted from his eighth to his sixteenth year, a 
hatriya from his eleventh to his twenty-second 
, and a Vaisya from his twelfth to his twenty- 
Ourth year; though in certain cases the investi- 

re may be made in the fifth, sixth, or eighth 

ears respectively. (Manu, ii. 36-38.) A Sudra, 
on the contrary, is not reckoned among the re- 
generate, and would, according to the ancient 
Hindu Jaw, be put to death for reading the Vedas. 
- The Brahmans still hold the first rank in Hindu 
society. But in consequence of the conquest of 
the country by foreign rulers, and the prevalence 
of many sects that have rejected their authority, 
they no longer possess the power they once 
mjoyed. The increasing acquaintance of the 
Hindus with the English language and literature, 
ind the establishment of public schools, are tend- 
ng still father to diminish their influence. 

The Kshatriya, or military class, is said by the 
Brahmans to be extinct; but the Rajpoots and 
the Nairs in the Deccan in all probability belong 
this class, though the Brahmans assert that 
hey are only Sudras. The decay of the Ksha- 
riya class may have been owing to the peaceful 
labits of the people and their treedom trom fo- 
‘eign invasion, and the consequent want of em- 
jloyment for a military class. But according to 
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are either the original inhabitants of the country 
who have never professed the Hindu faith, or per- 
sons who originally belonged to one of the four 
pure classes, and have either lost caste themselves, 
or are descended from those who had lost caste, 
or the offspring of marriages between persons of 
different castes. 

As early as the compilation of the laws of Manu 
the number of mixed classes had become conside- 
rable. The tenth chapter is principally devoted 
to an enumeration of the mixed classes, with the 
respective occupations of each. 

eligion and Philosophy.—tt is erroneous to 
suppose that the Hindus have always professed 
the same faith. The sects into which the Hindus 
are divided in the present day are of modern ori- 
gin; and the system of theology taught by these 
sects diifers very much from the ancient religion 
of the people. 

The whole of Indian theology is professedly 
founded on the Vedas, which are four in number; 
the Rig-, Yagur-, Sama-, and Atharvana- Veda. 
Only a small portion of them has hitherto been 
known to Europeans; and our principal informa- 
tion about them is a dissertation by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, in the eighth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches.’ A few of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
were published, with a Latin translation, under 
the title of ‘ Rig- Veda Specimen,’ by the late Dr. 
Rosen, Lond., 1830. 

The original worship of the Hindus appears to 
have been addressed to the elements. In the 
Mantras, or prayers, which form the principal 
portion of the Vedas, Indra, or the firmament, 
fire, the sun, the moon, the air, the spirits, the 


atmosphere, and the earth, are the objects most 


I 
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frequently addressed. The mythology of the 
Vedas personifies the elements and the planets, 
and thus differs from the more recent legendary 
poems, which inculcate the worship of deified 
heroes, 

The Vedas undoubtedly teach the belief of one 
supreme God. - Mr. Colebrooke remarks that ‘ the 
deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of 
the Veda, to be as various as the authors of the 
prayers addressed to them; but, according to the 
most ancient annotations on the Indian Scriptures, 
these numerous names of persons and things are 
all resolvable into differeut titles of three deities, 
and ultimately of one God,’ The name of this 
supreme deity, omnipotent, omniscient, and omni- 
present, is Brahmi, who is no longer an object of 
worship, but merely of devout contemplation. 
His attributes are represented by the three per- 
sonified powers of creation, preservation, and de- 
struction, which, under the respective names of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form the trimurti 
(that is ‘ three forms’), or triad of principal Hindu 
gods. These deities are sometimes represented 
singly with their respective attributes, and some- 
times with one body and three heads. It would 
be impossible in our limits to give any account of 
the numerous inferior deities, which are said by 
Ward (‘ View of the Hindoos,’ p. xviii. 6, Se- 
rampore, 1815) to amount, according to the com- 
putation of the Hindus, to 330 millions, 

The worship of these gods, as well as of nume- 
rous others, which was once very popular in Hin- 
dustan, has almost entirely disappeared, in conse- 
quence of the exclusive worship which is paid to 
Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, and a few other deities, by 
the religious sects of the Hindus of the present 
day. ach sect maintains that the god which it 
worships unites in his person all the attributes of 
the deity. The exclusive worshippers of Vishnu, 
Siva, &c., must not be confounded with the ortho- 
dox worshippers of these deities. Few Brahmans 
of learning will acknowledge themselves to be- 
long to any of the popular divisions of the Hindu 
faith; they acknowledge the Vedas, Puranas, and 
Tantras, as the only orthodox ritual, and regard 
all practices not derived from these sources as ir- 
regular and profane. Some of these sects appear 
to have arisen in great measure in opposition to 
the Brahmanical order; their teachers are fre- 
quently chosen from the lower castes, and the dis- 
tinction of caste is in a great measure lost in the 
similarity of schism, (Wilson, ‘ On the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, in ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
vol. xvi.) 

A belief in the transmigration of souls forms an 
important tenet in the Hindu faith. It is the 
great object of Hindu worship to obtain a state 
of future existence, which is supposed to be 
effected by a reunion of the spiritual nature of 
man with that primitive spirit which pervades all 
nature, and which receives the souls of men, when 
they have been purified, into its essence. The 
prevailing notion of the means by which an indi- 
vidual may accomplish this object is, by subject: 
ing the body to sufferings and privations, and 
withdrawing from all intercourse with mankind, 

The Hindus have various philosophical systems 
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which they consider to be orthodox, that is, i 
accordance with the theology and metaphysics 
the Vedas; and others which are deemed hereti 
cal, as incompatible with the doctrines of thei 
holy books. The professed design of all the 
schools is ‘to teach the means by which eterna 
beatitude may be attained after death, if not be- 
fore it.’ 

An account of the philosophical tenets of the Hin- 
du sects is given by Mr. Colebrooke in htis essay 
‘On the Philosophy of the Hindus,’ in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vo). i. pp. 
19-43; pp. 92-118; pp. 349-361; vol. ii. pp. 
1-89; reprinted in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ 
yol. i. pp. 227-325. See also Kennedy on the 
‘Vedanta System,’ in the third volume of the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

Laws.—Works on law form an important 
branch of Sanskrit literature. Of these the most 
celebrated is the code generally known under the 
title of the Institutes of Manu. Halhed’s ‘ Code 
of Gentoo Laws,’ London, 4to., 1776; 8vo., 1777, 
was compiled under the administration of Mr. 
Hastings by the most experienced lawyers selected 
from every part of Bengal. Several other works 
on Hindu law have been published at Calcutta, of 
which the most important are:—‘ Daya Bhaga, a 
Treatise on Inheritance,’ 1814; new edition, 1829; 
‘ Daya-Crama-Sangraha, an original Treatise on 
the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, with an English 
Translation by P. M. Wynch,’ 1818; ‘ Daya 
Tatwa, a Treatise on the Law of Inheritance, by 
Raghunandana Bhattacharya,’ 1828; ‘Two Trea- 
tises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, from the 
Daya Bhaga, and the Mitakshara, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke,’ 1810. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, and Astronomy.—Th 
reader is referred to the articles ARITHMETIO 
Astronomy ; and Viga Ganita, in this work. 

Medicine.—Professor Wilson remarks (‘ Ori 
ental Mag.,’ Calc., Feb. 1823), that there is rea 
sen to conclude, from the imperfect opportunities o 
investigation we possess, that in medicine, as i 
astronomy and metaphysics, the Hindus once kep 
pace with the most enlightened nations of th 
world, and that they attained as thorough a pr 
ficiency in medicine and surgery as any peopl 
whose acquisitions are recorded, and as indeed w 
practicable, before anatomy was made known to 
by the discoveries of modern times. It mig 
easily be supposed that their patient attention aa 
natural shrewdness would render the Hindus 
cellent observers, whilst the-extent and fertility 
their native country would furnish them wit 
many valuable drugs and medicaments. The 
Nidan, or Diagnosis, accordingly appears to defi 
and‘ distinguish symptoms with great accurac 
and their Druvyabhidhana, or Materia Medica, 
sufficiently voluminous. They have also 
great attention to regimen and diet, and have 
number of works on the food and general 
ment suitable to the complaint, or favourable 
the operation of the medicine administered. T 
branch they entitle Pathapathya. To these s 
jects are to be added the Chikitsa, or medi 
treatment of diseases, on which subject they ha 
a variety of compositions, containing much 
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surdity, with much that is of real value, and the 
_Rasavidya, or pharmacy, in which they are most 
deficient.’ 

The medical writings of the highest antiquity 
and authority are collectively called the** Ayur 
Veda,’ and are supposed to be a portion of the 
fourth or ‘ Atharva Veda.’ The most celebrated 
parts of the ‘Ayur Veda’ are the treatises of 
Charaka and Susruta. Part of the work of Susruta 
has been published at Caleutta, 1835, Professor 
Royle, in an essay ‘On the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine,’ and a writer in No. 15 of the ‘ Journal 


of Education,’ p. 176, inform us that a variety of 


medical treatises were translated from the Sanskrit 
into Persian and Arabic, and give many reasons 
for believing that the Arabs derived their principal 
knowledge of surgery and medicine from the Hin- 
dus. In the present day surgery is not studied by 
the Hindus. 

Arts, &e.—It is evident from the most aneient 
Sanskrit works, as well as from the testimony of 
the Greeks, who visited the country, that the use- 
ful and fine arts had attained a considerable de- 
gree of perfection among the Hindus in very early 
times. The Ramayana contains numerous proofs 
of the progress they had made in working metals. 
The art of smelting iron ore and of manufacturing 
steel is undoubtedly of great antiquity (Ctes., 
“Indic.,’ c. 4) ; and their skill in the manufacture 
of gold and silver ornaments is evident frora the 
descriptions of the Ramayana. 

The degree of perfection to which the Hindus 
carried the art of weaving in ancient as well as 
modern times is well known. Their country has 
always been distinguished for the number and ex- 
cellence of the substances which it contains for 
dyeing colours ; and the beauty and brilliancy, as 
well as durability, of their colours were as cele- 
brated among the Greeks and Romans as among 
ourselves. (Ctes., ‘Indic.,’c. 21; Strabo, xv. pp. 
1018-1024; Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ xxxv. c. 6.) 
Silk also, as already remarked, was probably manu- 
factured in India in very early times. 

The art of obtaining intoxicating liquors by dis- 

tillation is mentioned in the Ramayana and the 
laws of Manu (xi. 95). 
In painting the Hindus have not attained much 
proficiency : their artists draw with great accuracy, 
‘but they have no knowledge of perspective. With 
regard to music their instruments are numerous ; 
but their compositions are confined to a few sitaple 
melodies, ‘many of which possess,’ according to 
Sir W. Ouseley, ‘the plaintive simplicity of the 
Scotch and Irish, and others a wild originality 
pleasing beyond description. Counterpoint seems 
at to have entered at any time into the system of 
Indian music.’ (‘ Oriental Collections,’ vol. iii. p. 
298.) An account of Hindu music is given by 
Sir William Jones in his essay ‘On the Musical 
Notes of the Hindus’ (‘ As, Res.,’ vol. iii. pp. 55- 
87). The Hindus lay claim to the invention of 
the game of chess. 

With respect to the present state of the arts 
among the Hindus, Bishop Heber remarks 
(‘Journal,’ vol. iii. pp. 251-2), ‘Nor is it true 
that in the mechanic arts they are inferior to the 
general run of European nations, Where they 
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fall short of us (which is chiefly in agricultural in- 
struments and the mechanics of common life), they 
are not, so faras I have understood of Italy and 
the south of France, surpassed in any great degree 
by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths 
and weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our 
own; and it is so far from true that they are 
obstinately wedded to their old patterns, that they 
show an anxiety to imitate our models, and do 
imitate them very successfully. The ships built 
by native artists at Bombay are notoriously as good 
as any which sail from London or Liverpool. The 
carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta 
are as handsome, though not so durable, as those 
of Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, 
double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of 
cabinet-work brought down to my boat for sale, 
which in outward form nobody could detect to be 
of Hindu origin; and at Delhi, in the shop of a 
native wealthy jeweller, I found brooches, ear- 
rings, snuff-boxes, &c., of the latest models, and 
ornamented with French devices and mottoes.’ 

Most of the subjects treated of in this part of the 
article are discussed with considerable learning by 
Bohlen in his ‘ Das Alte Indien,’ Kénigs., 2 vols, 
8vo., 1830 ; and in a more popular manner in the 
‘ Hindoos,’ in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 2 
vols. 12mo., 1834-35. 

Architecture.—The architecture of the Hindus 
has hitherto been little studied by professional 
men. In the absence of plans, elevations, sections, 
and other details, it will be useful to call attention 
to some of the resemblances and distinctions exist- 
ing between Hindu and Egyptian architecture. 
If there existed no other resemblance between 
the architecture of the two regions, there would be 
a decidedly strong one in their hypogea, or sub- 
terraneous cavern-structures hewn out of the solid 
rock. Of these works of exstruction, as they may 
be called, whose antiquity, at the most moderate 
computation, extends to several centuries before 
the Christian era, the most remarkable are those 
on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay; at 
Kennery, in that of Salsette ; those at Hlora, near 
Dowletabad; and those at Carlee, not far from 
Poonah, [KExiepHanta; PoonaH; Satserre.] 
Many of those excavations are of prodigious extent, 
being composed of a series of apartments and recesses 
cut out of the rock, amounting in some instances to 
an almost incredible number. While colossal statues 
and sculptures display themselves within these 
cavern-temples and on their walls, elaborate em- 
bellishments of detail are frequently given to the 
columns, which appear capriciously put together, 
it being impossible to determine where their pe- 
destals terminate and their shafts commence, or 
how much of the shafts belong to the capitals, 
In this respect the Hindu style, at least this 
earliest class of it, differs materially from that of 
the Egyptians, where the shafts have no pedes- 
tals, and scarcely anything like a distinct base, 
but where the capital is plainly distinguishable 
from the rest of the column. 

It is difficult to form any sort of classification, 
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either architectural or chronological, of these ex- 
cavated temples; but there is one obvious distinc- 
tion, that in some of them the ceiling is quite flat, 
as at Elephanta ; in others hollowed out, so as to 
resemble more or less a regular vaulting, as is the 
temple-cave of Kennery, in Salsette, and that at 
Carlee, near Poonah. “The ground-plan of an 
arched temple of Buddha at Elora is exactly si- 


milar, Afterwards this form of roof appears to 
have been elaborated with great industry and 


skill, for that of the Temple of Mahadéva at 


Nadone exhibits a perfect model of the most an- 
cient style of dome in the East, and is probably 
anterior to anything of the kind in Roman archi- 
tecture. The stories are placed so as gradually to 
project one beyond the other, the apex being 
closed by a circular .key-stone. The principle 
therefore is that of a horizontal instead of a ra- 
diating pressure, and, the edges of all these pro- 
jections being rounded off, the spectator sees, on 
looking up, a vault composed of gradually dimi- 
nishing circles or annular courses of masonry. 

In this respect then even the earlier Hindu 
style’ presents a marked difference from that of the 
Egyptians, whose edifices are all covered with flat 
horizontal ceilings. On the other hand, the affi- 
nity between the architectural taste of the two 
people is strongly marked by the prevalent use of 
colossal statues placed against piers or walls; by 
the use of Caryatid figures, or such as serve as 
columns; by the general disposition of the sacred 
buildings; and by the profusion of inscriptions 
and symbolic sculptures on the walls. 

On examining the Hindu works of construction, 
or edifices erected above ground, we can hardly 
avoid being struck by the prevalence of pyramidal 
masses and forms, as exhibited in pagodas or 
towers. The Egyptian structures of this kind 
bear a much closer resemblance to natural or 
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rudely constructed prototypes than do those of 
the Hindus. The gopuras,-or pagoda towers 
erected over the gateways leading to temples are 
indeed pyramidal in their general form, but 
infinitely more complex than, not the pyramid 
alone, but anything else we meet with in Egyp- 
tian architecture. Neither do they terminate in 
a point or mere platform, but have generally a 
great deal of ornament bestowed on their summit, 
which sometimes assumes, not inelegantly, the 
form of a crown. Besides this, they differ from 
the pyramid in being of far loftier proportions. 
Of a domical termination, if not exactly a dome, 
we have an example in the great pagoda at Tan- 
jore, which is considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of the kind in India. 

There is another class of Hindu monuments, 
namely, the temples erected by the Jains, or chief 
sect of the Buddhists. Some of these were erected 
long prior to the Christian era, and are distin- 
guished alike by chasteness and beauty of design, 
and by rich and exquisite finishing. That at 
Ajmeer, which is said by Tod to be, with the 
exception of the cave-temples, probably one of the 
oldest now existing in India, is remarkable for 
the elegance and slenderness of its columns, so 
very different in their character from those in the 
excavated works, and which might therefore be 
thought to indicate a totally different period of 
art. The great temple at Bareilly is also a struc- 
ture of most complicated and exquisite workman- 
ship. 

The Essay On the Architecture of the Hindus, 
Lond., 1834, by R4m Raz, is curious as giving 
the technical rules of the art, as derived from 
ancient treatises. 

HINGE, a kind of joint, upon which doors, 
gates, shutters, box-covers, &c., are made to turn 
in the act of opening and shutting. Hinges are 
constructed in a great variety of forms; but in 
most of the commoner kinds the action is that of 
a hollow cylinder working round a fixed central 
pin. In Collinge’s patent hinges, which are 
peculiarly adapted for hanging large heavy doors 
and gates, the principal rubbing action is between 
a hollow cap and an accurately turned sphere, 
formed, as it were, upon the end of the pin, a 
cavity being provided for the reception of a supply 
of oil to lubricate the rubbing surfaces. Mr. Red- 
mund is the inventor of the rising hinges so fre- 
quently used for hanging room-doors in houses 0 
superior character, In ordinary door-hinges the 
hollow cylinder which works round the axis o 
central pin is divided transversely into two o 
more portions ; but in the rising hinges, instea 
of the hollow cylinder being divided transversel 
at right angles, it is divided by spiral or rathe 
helical lines. The result of this contrivance is 
that when the door is opened it is lifted up a littl 
from the floor by the sliding upon one another 0 
the inclined helical surfaces ; so that, although th 
door may shut very close to the floor, it rises, wh 
opened, to a sufficient height above the floor 
allow its lower edge to clear the carpet. Oth 
forms of hinges are very numerous, 

HINNITES. M. Defrance gave this name 
a few fossil species of Conchifera Monomyart 
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which occur in supracretaceous strata; one (H, 
Dudwissonti of Sowerby) is found in the English 
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by a lamellar joint proper for burrowing. 
posterior feet are filiform, semimembranous, re- 
- eurved furward, and hidden between the lateral 


treille, Hippians of M. Milne Edwards, the latter 
of whom thus describes these crustaceans belonging 


to his family of Pterygura :—The tribe is composed 


ofa limited number of small anomurous crustaceans 
which appear to be especially framed for burrowing 
in the sand, and which present extraordinary 
forms. The carapace is longer than it is wide, 
and very convex transversely, presenting always 
on each side a great lamellar prolongation, which 
more or léss covers the base of the feet; it is trun- 
cated posteriurly, and appears to be continuous 
with the anterior portion of the abdomen, which 
is very wide and lamellar laterally. One of the 
pair of antenne is always very long. The exter- 
nal jaw-feet do not present a conformation like 
that which is observable in the greater part of the 
crustaceans treated of in the prior part of M. Ed- 
wards’s system ; they have neither flagrum (fouet) 
nor palp, and their last three joints are very well 
developed. The sternum is linear, and the feet 
are imperfectly extensile; those of the first pair 
are monodactylous, or subcheliform, and those of 
the two or three succeeding pairs are terminated 
The 


parts of the carapace and the base of the preceding 
feet. The penultimate ring of the abdomen is 


always furnished with a pair of false feet, termi- | 
true founder. 


nated by two more or less oval ciliated blades or 


_ Tamine; but these appendages have a forward 
 eurvature, and are not.applied against the seventh 


segment so as to form with it a fan-shaped caudal | 


fin, as in the Macrura. 


first joint of the third pair of feet. The branchie 


The vulvze are on the 


are disposed on a single line, and inserted by a, 
peduncle which rises near the lower third of their 


internal surface. ‘This tribe is divided into three 
genera, Remipes, Albunea, and Hippa. 
As examples we may mention Remipes testudi- 


nayvius; length of carapace 15 lines ; locality, the 
the solstice. 


coast of New Holland. Albunea Symnista ; length 
of carapace 10 lines; locality, the seas of Asia. 
Hippa emerita ; length from 1 inch to 16 lines; 
locality, the coasts of Brazil. 

HIPPA’LIMUS, a genus of zoophyta proposed 
by Lamouroux. Goldfuss supposes that it may 
be included in his genus Seyphia. It is fungi- 
form and pediculated, with pores on the upper 
surface only, and a deep central pit. From the 
blue marls of the department of Calvados. 

HIPPARCHUS, the first astronomer on record 
who really made systematic observations, and left 
behind him a digested body of astronomical 
science. He was born, according to Strabo, at 
Nicea in Bithynia, and was alive, as appears 
from his observations presetved by Ptolemzus, in 
the interval 160-125 x.o.; but neither the year 
of his birth nor that of his death is recorded. [His 


astronomical observations were probably com- 


menced in Bithynia, and certainly continued at 
Rhodes; whence he is called by some authors the 
Bithynien, and by others the Rhodian, and some 
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even suppose two astronomers of the same namé, 
which js certainly incorrect. 

The writings attributed to Hipparchus are all 
lost except a commentary on Aratus, written pro- 
bably when he was young, since he does not 
mention any of his subsequent discoveries, and the 
results of observation are not so correct as those 
of his catalogue. 

The following summary is from the preface to 
Delambre’s ‘ History of Ancient Astronomy,’ in 
which work will be found the most complete 
account of the labours of Hipparchus. The bias 
of this historian seems to be, to add to Hipparchus 
some of the fame which has been generally con- 
sidered due to Ptolemeeus, for which he gives forei- 
ble reasons. ‘ Let no one be surprised at the errors 
of half a degree which we attribute to Hipparchus, 
seemingly with reproach. It must be remembered 
that his astrolabe was nothing but an armillary 
sphere, of no great diameter, and with very small 
subdivisions of a degree, as well as that he had 
neither telescope, vernier, nor micrometer. What 
should we do even now if deprived of these helps, 
and if we knew neither the refraction nor the true 
altitude of the pole, on which point, even at 
Alexandria, and with armillz of every sort, an 
error of a quarter of a degree was committed? 
At this day we dispute about a fraction of a 
second: they could not then .answer for any 
fraction of a degree, and might be wrong by a 
whole diameter of the sun or moon. Let us rather 
think of the essential services which Hipparchus 
rendered to astronomy, of which science he is the 
He was the first who gave and 
demonstrated methods of solving all triangles, 
whether plane or spherical. He constructed a 
table of chords, of which he made nearly the same 
use as we now do of our tables of sines. He 
made many more and much better observations 
than his predecessors. He established the theory 
of the sun in such a manner that Ptolemzus, 263 
years afterwards, found nothing to change. It is 
true that he mistook the inequality of the sun’s 
motion: but i¢ can be shown that his mistake 
arose from an error of half a day in the time of 
He himself avows that he may have 
been wrong by a quarter of a day; and we may 
always safely suppose that, without impeachment 
of an author's integrity, his self-love may halve 
the error which he is really liable to commit. He 
determined the first inequality of the moon (the 
equation of the centre), and Ptolemzus found 
nothing to change in his result: he gave the 
mean motion of the moon, and that of the apogee 
and nodes, in which the corrections made by 
Ptolemzus were slight, and of more than doubtful 
goodness. He hada sight of the second inequality 
(the evection); it was he who made all the ob- 
servations necessary for a discovery of which the 
honour was reserved for Ptolemzus; a discovery 
which he had not perhaps time to finish, but for 
which he had prepared everything. He showed 
that all the hypotheses of his predecessors were 
insufficient to explain the twofold inequality of 
the planets; he predicted that none would be 
successful which did not combine the two hfpo- 
theses of the excentric and epicycle, He had not 
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the proper observations, because they require 
more time than the duration of the longgst life; 
but he made them ready for his successors. We 
owe to his catalogue the important knowledge of 
the retrograde motion of the equinoctial points, 
We might, it is true, have derived this knowledge 
from much better observations, made within the 
last hundred years; but we should then have 
had no proof that this motion remains sensibly 
the same through a long course of ages; and the | 
observations of Hipparchus, by their number and 
their antiquity, and in spite of the errors which 
we are obliged to admit, give important confirma- | 
tion to one of the fundamental points of astro- 
nomy. It is to him that we owe the first 
discovery of this phenomenon. He also invented 
the planisphere, or the method of describing the 
starry heavens upon a plane, and of deducing the 
solution of problems in spherical astronomy by a 
method often more exact and convenient than 
that of the globe itself. He is also the father of 
real geography, through the happy idea of mark- 
ing the position of towns in the same manner as 
that of the stars, by circles drawn through the 
pole perpendicularly to the equator, that is, by 
latitudes and longitudes. His method, by means 
of eclipses, was for a long time the only one by 
which the longitude could be determined ; and it 
is by means of the projection of which he was the 
author that we now make our maps of the world 
and our best geographical maps.’ 

HIPPIAS. [Pistsrrarvs.] 

HIPPOBRO'MA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Lobeliacee. H. longiflora is 
the only species. It is a native of Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Cuba, and Martinique, in damp 
places and by the side of streams. This is one 
of the most poisonous of plants. If the juice only 
accidentally touches the lips or eyes, it produces 
a burning inflammation. 

HIPPOCRA’TEA, a genus of the natural 
family of Hippocrateacee, so named after Hippo- 
crates, and which might therefore be expected 
to contain many useful or medicinal plants. But 
it is not so. The species consist of moderate- 
sized trees, which are found in the hot parts of 
the world, as in the tropical parts of America, in 
Sierra Leone, the warmer parts of India, and the 
island of Timor. 

HIPPOCRATEA’CEA, a small natural order 
of exogenous plants, The species are woody, | 
and often climbers; they inhabit Africa, the 
Mauritius, and the tropical parts of America. In 
general they are of no importance for economical 
or medical purposes. One species bears an eatable 
fruit, and another has oily seeds with sweet taste. 

HIPPO’CRATES was born at Cos, B.o. 460. 
His family followed the pursuit of medicine for 
near three hundred years, and produced seven 
physicians, who attained considerable celebrity, 
and who are supposed to have written the nume- 
rous treatises which are commonly attributed to 
Hippocrates alone. Before their time the know- 
ledge of medicine was either confined to the priests, 
who employed their skill in maintaining their in- 
fluénce over the people, and carefully concealed the 
little knowledge they possessed, or was merely 
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followed as a subordinate pursuit by the philoso- 
phers of the day. It is to the Asclepiadz that 
the science of medicine is indebted for a separate 
existence, and the great progress which it made in 
their hands after this separation sufficiently proves 
the wisdom of their proceeding. ; 

The most celebrated of the family was the sub- 
ject of the present notice, Hippocrates, the son of 
Heraclides and Phznarete, who is supposed to 
have been the author of this important revolution 
in medicine. His medical studies were pursued 
under the superintendence of his father and of 
Herédicus; and he is said to have had for his 
masters in philosophy Gorgias of Leontini, the 
celebrated sophist, and Demécritus of Abdera, 
whose cure he afterwards effected. We are told 
that he spent some time at the court of Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, and visited Thrace and Scythia; 
and it is probable that these statements are true, 
as mention is made in his writings of several towns 
in Thrace. (Suidas, ‘Ilaxoxparns.) 

The principles of Hippocrates were those of 
rational empiricism. He did not attempt to form 
his theories from & priovi reasoning, but he 
observed the phenomena of nature, and deduced 
from them such conclusions as these phenomena 
would justify.. That he adhered to this principle 
in all cases however is not be supposed. He taught 
that the body is composed of four primary ele- 
ments—fire, water, earth, and air; that these 
elements, variously combined, produce the four 
cardinal humours, and these again the different or- 
gans of the body. These doctrines are principally 
developed in the treatise ‘On the Nature of Man.’ 
His knowledge of anatomy seems to have been 
very limited. The superstitious respect which 
was paid to the remains of the dead among the 
Greeks prevented him from acquiring any know- 
ledge on this subject by dissection of the human 
body. He gives such descriptions of the bones as 
show that he had indeed studied the subject, but 
not acquired any very accurate knowledge. In 
his pathology he confines himself principally to 
the investigation of the remote causes of diseases, 
Without entering into any speculations on their 
nature. However, he explains inflammation by 
the passage of blood into those parts which did 
not previously contain it. He paid great atten- 
tion to the effects of changes in the external con- 
ditions of life, namely air, warmth, moisture, food, 
upon its phenomena, and those of disease. He re- 
commended that particular attention should be 
paid to the state of the seasons. 

Among the doctrines of Hippocrates, that of 
critical days, upon which he supposed the evacua- 
tion of the morbific matter when concocted to take 
place, is the most remarkable. Of the indications 
to be drawn from examination of the pulse Hip 
pocrates was not aware, and the word sphygmus 
(7Pvypzes) is usually employed by him to deno 
some violent pulsation only, We must not forge 
that Hippocrates asserts that auscultation may 
employed to distinguish between the presence 
pus and serous fluid in the cavity of the ple 
The statement is in itself incorrect, but the fact 
his having actually practised auscultation is no] 
interesting. 
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HIPPOCRE PIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguménose and tribe LHedy- 
saree. H. Balearica, Minorca Horse-Shoe Vetch, 
is a native of the island of Minorca. It is a pretty 


Hippocrates appears also to have introduced some 
valuable improvements in the treatment of disease. 
In fevers and acute diseases he confined his 
patients to a liquid diet, but not so strictly as 
some other physicians, whom he charges with| plant, worthy of cultivation, but requires the 
starving their patients to death. In his general | greenhouse in winter, //. comosa, common Horse- 
treatment he employed purgatives, some of which | Shoe Vetch, is a native of Kurope, and is found on 
were of the most violent character, as the black |dry chalky banks in Great Britain. It is also 
and white hellebore and elaterium, which generally | found in the north of Africa. 
produce excessive vomiting atthe sametime. He} . There are seven or eight more species of Horse- 
mixed up a little theory with his treatment; for|Shoe Vetch. They are all worth cultivation on ac- 
he would not allow purgatives to be employed un- | count of their beauty. 
less the humours were duly concocted. Torelieve) HIPPOLYTE-DU-FORT. [Garp.] 
the head in certain diseases he was accustomed to} HIPPO MANE MANQCANILLA, the Man- 
make use of sternutatories. In acute affections, | chineel-Tree, is a tree of very considerable size, 
when the disease was violent, he employed bleed- | and of a handsome aspect, belonging to the natural 
ing, and recommended that blood should be taken | order Luphorbiacew, and among the most poison- 
from as near the affected part as possible. This! ous of all known vegetable productions. When 
was the origin of the doctrine which recommended | the fruit is ripe, it is a fleshy yellowish green 
bleeding in pleurisy from the arm on the side} round body, very like’a European crab-apple. The 
affected. He also made use of cupping-glasses, with| tree is common in the West India Islands, 
and without scarification. Certain diuretic and {although pains have been taken to extirpate it. 
sudorific medicines also entered into his pharma-|In some places it forms thick woods, as upon 
copeeia, and he was not ignorant of the virtues of| Sandy Island, near Tortola. The whole plant 
the poppy. abounds in a milky juice of the most venomous 

In the time of Hippocrates the distinction | description. Dropped on the skin, it produces a 
between medicine and surgery had not been made, | sensation of severe burning, followed by a blister; 
as we find among the works usually attributed to and the fruit, when bitten, causes dangerous in- 


him in the list of Erotian, weatises on fractures, |flammation of the movth. According to Sir 
on ulcers, and on wounds of the head. Robert Schomburgk, it is dangerous to’ sleep 
It appears that consultations were not unknown | beneath the tree, and rain passing through the 
in the time of Hippocrates, for in the latter part | branches blisters the skin of a person below them. 
of the ‘ Precepts’ he says that a physician ought! The wood of this tree is: represented to be of fine 
not to be ashamed to call in the assistance of | quality, handsome, and well suited for cabinet 
another, if he finds himself at a loss in the treat- | makers’ purposes. 
ment of his patient. The oath which he adminis-| HIPPO’PHAE, a genus of plants belonging to 
tered to his pupils shows the high sense he had of | the natural order Elaagnee@. The only species of 
the duties and responsibilities of a physician. The | this genus is the H. shamnoides, which is a small 
pupil is made to swear ‘ that he will reverence his} shrub found on the east and south-east coasts of 
teacher as a father, and his descendants as} Great Britain, and other parts of Europe. The 
brethren ; that he will use his art to the benefit | acid berries yielded by this plant are often eaten 
of his patients, and never to their injury or death, | as a salad both in this country and in France. This 
en if requested by them; that he will never) plant also yields a colouring matter, which is used 
empt to procure abortion, that he will be chaste, | for dyeing yellow. Although in this country the 
d never divulge any professional secrets.’ Hip-| berries are innocuous, they seem to exert a dele- 
crates wrote in the [onic dialect, though the| terious influence, or are supposed to do so, in some 
island in which he was born was originally | of the countries of the south of Europe. 
olonised by the Dorians. His styleisremarkably| HIPPOPO’TAMUS, the Roman name for the 
concise, so as to render his meaning at times some-| River Horse (iawerorumos of the Greeks), and 
what obscure, and it would appear that he occa-| retained by modern zoologists as the generic ap- 
sionally makes his statements too general, in order | pellation of a limited group of bulky pachyderma- 
to avoid loading his writings with exceptions. | tous animals, restricted in the present day, as far 
The high estimation in which his works have been| as we know, to Africa. 
held is proved as well by the general reputation| ‘The Hippopotami,’ says Cuvier, ‘ have four toes 
of his name, as more especially by the numerous | on each foot, nearly equal, and defended by small 
commentaries upon them which have been pub-| hoofs; six grinders on each side above and below, 
lished in all ages. His knowledge of anatomy | of which the first three are conical, the posterior 
ind physiology, and of the processes which go on| three crowned with two pairs of bold elevations, 
in the body during health and disease, was ex-| which wear down by attrition, when the form of 
tremely deficient, but in the accuracy with which |a trefoil is exhibited on their crowns; four incisors 
le observed the symptoms of disease, and in the|in each jaw, of which the uppermost are short, 
fidelity of his descriptions, he has rarely, if ever, | conical, and recurved, the inferior are long, cylin- 
been surpassed. It is upon these grounds that he} drical, pointed, and directed obliquely forwards ; 
has justly obtained the title of ‘the Father of|/one canine on each side above and below, the 
Medicine,’ and will at all times continue to com- | superior is straight, the inferior very massive and 
mand the respect of his medical descendants. recurved, both wearing themselves by attrition 
(Sprengel, Mistoire de la Médecine, tom. i.) against each other. ‘These animals have the body 
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very massive, destitute of hair, the limbs ver 
short, the belly almost dragging on the earth, th 


terior teeth. ‘I'he tail is short, the eyes and the 
ears small. The stomach is divided into several 
sacculi. hey tenant rivers, feeding on roots and 
other vegetable matters, and display much ferocity 
and stupidity.’ (Réyne Animal.) 

Elsewhere Cuvier remarks that there is no ani- 
mal that requires to be more studied at different 
ages than the Hippopotamus, in order to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the molar teeth, which 
change their form, their number, and their posi- 
tion: and, in his ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ he goes into 
minute details of their changes. 

When Cuvier wrote, only one living species of 
Hippopotamus was known. . M. Desmoulins how- 
ever, from examination of skulls and bones from 
South Africa and from Senegal, has demonstrated 
that there are certainly two, which are respectively 
designated H. Capeunsis, and H. Senegalensis. 
Moreover he suggests that the Hippopotamus of 
the Nile may possibly be distinct from either of 
these.. Be this as it may, in habits, manners, and 
form, the Hippopotami of all parts of Africa 
agree with each other. They inhabit the banks 
and beds of the larger rivers and the inland lakes 
of Africa, from the Gariep to the upper Nile and 
its tributary branches. it is not however exclu- 
sively restricted to fresh waters, for it is marine 
as well-as fluviatile; and Dr. Smith thinks it dif- 
ficult to decide whether it gives preference to the 
river or the sea for its abode during the day. 
When the opportunity of choosing the river or 
the sea existed, he found that some selected the 
one and some the other. 


Hippopotamus. 


The Hippopotamus is little inferior in bulk to 
the elephant, though lower in stature, owing to the 
shortness of its thick pillar-like legs. The head 
is ponderous, and the great thick lips are studded 
with wire-like bristles. The mouth is wide; the 
nostrils open on the top of the swollen muzzle; 
and the small eyes are situated high on the head ; 
hence by raising only a small section of the head 
above the surface of the water, the animal can 
breathe and look around, the body . remaining 
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The hide is of immense thickness, 


\b ing upwards of two inches deep on the back and 
head enormous, terminated by a large swollen |s 
muzzle which covers the array of their huge an- 


ides; it is extremely dense, and is manufactured 
by the natives of various districts, both of northern 
and southern Africa, into shields, whips or scourges, 
and other articles. Between the skin and the flesh 
a layer of fat intervenes, which. is salted and eaten 
as a delicacy by the Dutch colonists of South, 
Africa, by whom it is termed Sea Cow’s Speck 
(bacon). The flesh also is said to be excellent. 

The general colour of the Hippopotamus is 
dusky brownish red, passing on the sides and 
limbs into a light purple red or brown; the under 
parts, the lips, and the eyelids are light wood- 
brown with a tinge of flesh colour; the hinder 
quarters are freckled with spots of dusky brown. 
The hairs which fringe the tail and ears are black, 
the bristles on the muzzle yellowish brown. ‘The 
male considerably exceeds the female in size. The 
period of gestation is not ascertained. A single 
young one only is produced at a birth. 

The Hippopotamus is to a great extent noctur- 
nal in its habits; during the day it remains under 
its fluid canopy, rising every 5 or 6 minutes for 
the purpose of respiration. At night, it comes on 
land to feed, at least in districts fully inhabited 
by man, and often travels to a considerable dis- 
tance in quest of some favourite diet. It visits 
the plantations of grajn, trampling down as much 
as it consumes, and doing great damage. Burck- 
hardt states that in Dongola it is a dreadful 
scourge to the inhabitants, who lack the means of 
destroying it. 

The Hippopotamus is wary, and indisposed to 
act on the oifensive, yet, in districts where the 
sound of a musket is seldom heard, it shows but 
little fear of man. When attacked and wounded, 
the Hippopotamus becomes exceedingly furious, 
and, if on land, rushes open-mouthed on its aggres- 
sor. But the danger from the vengeance of this 
animal to boats and their crew on the water is 
far greater. Captain Owen had some serious en- 
counters with these animals (‘ Narrative of Voyages 
to explore the shores of Africa’), in which his 
men had narrow escapes. While examining a 
branch of the Tenby River in Delagoa Bay, a vio- 
lent shock was suddenly felt from underneath the 
boat, and ‘in another moment a monstrous hippo- 
potamus rearea itself up from the water, and in 
ferocious and most menacing attitude rushed open: 
mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of i 
tremendous jaws seized and tore seven plank 
from her side; the creature disappeared for a fe 
seconds, and then rose again, apparently intend 
ing to repeat the attack, but was fortunately 
terred by the contents of a musket discharged i 
its face, The boat rapidly filled, but, as she w 
not more than an oar’s length from the shore, th 
crew succeeded in reaching it before she san 
The keel in all probability had touched the bac 
of the animal, which irritating him occasioned thi 
furious attack; and, had he got his upper ja 
above the gunwale, the whole broadside must hay 
been torn out. The force of the shock previous! 
to the attack was so violent that her stern w 
almost lifted out of the water, and Mr, Tamb 
the midshipman steering, was thrown overb 
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but was fortunately rescued before the 


this animal, let the reader consult the various 
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“HIPPURITES (in Zoology), a name given by 
animal could seize him.’ -. | Rnorr and Schroeter to a fossil coral (Cyathophyl- 
According to some authorities, as Hasselquist, | um ceratites, Goldfuss) of the Hifel transition 
the Hippopotamus is an inveterate enemy to the limestone. (hettard. also used this title for a 
crocodile, and kills it whenever he meets with it, lamelliferous coral, By Lamarck, Defrance, and 
but there is reason to believe this statement to be other writers, this name is given toa somewhat 
erroneous. Were the statement correct, what a life) problematical group of fossils found in limestones 
of warfare would the animal lead! While Salt) of the oolitic age which flank the Alps in the Un- 
and his party were engaged shooting at the Hip-| tersberg, near Salzburg, at Regensburg, &c., in 
popotami, they frequently observed several croco- | the chalk of Perigord, Alet, &c. Lamarck places 
diles of enormous size rise together to the surface; Hippurites with Belemnites and Orthoceratites, 
of the same stream, regardless of and disregarded! among the Cephalopoda. — (‘ Conchyliologie,’ in 
by their still more enormous neighbours. Cap-| ‘Nouv. Dict. des Sciences Nat.’) Latreille takes 
tain Tuckey, in his expedition to explore the Zaire| nearly the same view. (‘Familles Naturelles 
or Congo, observed immense numbers of Hippo-| du Régne Animal.’) Rang introduces the genus 
potami and crocodiles in the same waters, an dons | among the acephalous Rudista (singular bivalve 
ciation inconsistent with hostility. The voice of shells), according to the views of De Blainville. 
the Hippopotamus when exerted is a harsh cry,| HI PTAGE, a genus of plants of the family of 
between bellowing and neighing, and this it utters | Malpigheacee, better known by the name Gert- 
when excited or alarmed. For interesting details, | xera. The genus contains only two species: one, 
far too long to quote, respecting adventures with | H. Madablota, which is common in the forests of 
many parts of India; the other, H. obtusifolia, is 
travels in Africa which have been published since| found in China, but commonly cultivated as an 
the time of Sparrman to the present day, espe-| ornamental plant in India. 
cially those relative to the interior of southern} HIRCIC ACID, obtained from goat's fat, is a 
Africa, the exploration of the Niger, the Zaire or} liquid at a temperature of 32°: it is lighter than 
Congo, and of the upper part of the Nile and its} water, smells of the goat, is insoluble in water, 
tributaries in Nubia and Abyssinia. The Hippo-| and forms soluble salts with potash and barytes. 
potamus abounds in the Lake Muggaby, Bornou, HIRCIN, a principle similar to butyrine, which 
and in the great Lake Tchad and its tributary | exists in goat’s fat and in mutton suet, combined 
branches. (See Dr. Smith, Lander, Burckhardt, | with olein. 
Clapperton, and others.) HIRE, LA. [Launrre.] 

We need not attempt a laboured exposition to HIRT, ALOYSIUS, was born at Bela, in 
prove that the Hippopotamus was known to the| Baden, June 27, 1759. In early life he visited 
ancients, although it may be admitted that some | Italy, and studied the remains of classic art there, 
of the descriptions of the older writers, as Hero-|and on his return settled at Berlin, having been 
dotus, Aristotle, Diodorus, and others, are more| appointed preceptor to Prince Henry of Prussia. 
or less incorrect. Scaurus, during his zdileship,| In 1796 he became professor of architecture and 


_ exhibited one of these animals at Rome. Augus-| the fine arts at the Academy of Berlin, and was 


tus exhibited one on his triumph over Cleopatra, | subsequently made professor of archeology at the 
and at subsequent periods under the later empe-| University of Berlin. Among his numerous pub- 


- yors they were introduced into the Roman amphi- | lications are several special disquisitions on par- 


theatre. Commodus shewed five on one occasion. | ticular structures, such as the Temple of Solomon, 
The Hippopotamus is very tolerably delineated | the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the Pyra- 
on the Prenestine Pavement. mids of Egypt; but those by which he will be 
Fossil Hippopotami. most generally and longest known are his 
The remains of fossil Hippopotami occur abun-|‘ Baukunst nach den Grundsatzen der Alten,’ 
dantly in the tertiary series. They are most| 1809, and his ‘ Geschichte der Baukunst bey den 
common in the Pliocene period of Lyell, and are} Alten,’ 1821-7, 3 vols. 4to., with a folio atlas of 
frequently met with in the superficial beds of gra-| plates. Hirt died at Berlin June 29, 18387, just 
vel, clay, and sand, termed by some diluyial, in| two days after entering his seventy-eighth year. . 
the ossiferous caverns, osseous breccia, &. They| HI’ KTIUS, AULUS, born of a patrician Ro- 
are also found in some of the beds of the Miocene | man family, applied early to the study of rhetoric, 
riod. - and became intimate with Cicero, who speaks 
HIPPURIC ACID, an acid obtained from| highly of his oratorical talents. He is generally 
the urine of cows and horses, and somewhat ana- | supposed to be the author of the eighth book of 
Jogous in character to benzoic acid. Its composi-| the ‘Commentaries’ (Suetonius, ‘ Life of Caesar,’ c. 
tion is 02° H® O° N', Its combinations with other | 56), as well as of the books of Ceesar’s Alexan- 
bodies have not been extensively examined. drine and African campaigns, which are avowedly 
HIPPU/RIS, a genus of plants belonging to| written by the same person as the eighth book of 
the natural order Haloragee. ‘Three species of the Commentaries. Hirtius remained attached to 
this genus have been described. Of these, H.| Cesar till his death, after which he took the part 
vulgaris, the common Mare’s Tail, is found} of the senate against M. Antonius, and was named 
abundantly throughout Europe and North America. | consul with G, Vibius Pansa. ‘The two consuls 
It is found in ditches and lakes, and is very com-| had an engagement with Antonius, whom they de- 
mon in Great Britain in stagnant waters and slow} feated near MGtina (Modena), B.o, 43, but Hir- 
streams, tius was killed in the battle. 
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HIRUNDINIDA, [Swartows.] |maica is considerable. The population is esti- 
HISPANIA. [Sparn.] mated at about 30,000. §. Domingo, on the: 
HISPANIO'LA, Hispaniola, Espattola (i. ¢.| southern coast, is the oldest European establish- — 
Little Spain), known also under the names of| ment in America, having been founded by Colum- — 
SAINT DOMINGO and HAITI, is one of|bus in 1504. The population is about 15,000. 
the Great Antilles or larger islands of the West Hispaniola was discovered by Columbus, and 
Indies. It extends from 68° 30’ to 74° 80'| was possessed by Spain until 1697, when the 
W. long. Its length is about 360 miles. It lies| western part of it was ceded to France. In 1794 
between 18° and 20° N. lat.; but a promontory | the negro slaves were declared free by the French 
on the southern coast projects about 20’ beyond | National Convention, and shortly afterwards the 
18° N. lat. The area is about 25,000 square miles. / negroes rose against their European governors, 
Hispaniola is the most fertile island in the| under Toussaint lOuverture, Dessalines, and 
West Indies. Its surface exhibits a great variety | Christophe, and at length succeeded in establishing 
on rather a large scale. Near the centre of the a monarchy in the northern parts under Christophe, 
island there is a mountain-knot, called Cibao, | and a republic in the western under Petion. On the 
whose elevation itis thought does not fall short! death of Christophe (who killed himself during an 
of 8000 feet. Ranges of mountains, which rise insurrection) in 1820,the whole became united into 
from 2000 0 5000 feet, occupy the greater part | one republic, and has so continued, although in a 
of the island, but contain between them extensive | frequently disturbed state. 
valleys and plains. In the eastern part of the} HIVE. (Buz.] 
northern plain are extensive savannahs, or natural HOADLEY, BENJAMIN, born 1676, died 
meadows ; but towards the west the soil is fruitful. | 1761, was suceessively bishop of Bangor, Here- 
At the eastern extremity is the lake called Laguna | ford, Salisbury, and Winchester. 
de Henriquillo, which is 50 miles in circuit.| He is to be regarded, 1st, as a principal writer 
The country is well watered by numerous rivers, among the divines of the English Church who are 
The coast, which is about 1200 miles in length, | called Rational, that is, who have renounced the 
has a great number of harbours, some of which are| whole of what constitutes proper Calvinism, and 
Spacious, deep, and safe. Near Cape St. Nicolas| have advanced more or less near to the opinions 
is the portsof St. Nicolas, which is 6 miles long, and | which are comprehended under tlie term Unita- 
capable of holding a large fleet. The harbour of rianism ; 2nd, as the great advocate of what are 
the town of St. Domingo is a very indifferent one. | called Low Church principles, a species of Whig- 
The climate of Hispaniola differs considerably | gism in ecclesiastics. It was out of a sermon of 
from that of the other Antilles. In July begin| his upon the text, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
the abundant rains on the south coast which con- world,’ that the celebrated Bangorian controversy 
tinue through August, September, and October. | arose. 
The winter is rather cool, the thermometer rarely} A full account of bishop Hoadley is given in 
exceeding 70°, and still more rarely descending | the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 
below 60°. The northern coast has only showers} HOADLEY, BENJAMIN, M.D., eldest son 
during August, September, and October, but in| of Bishop Hoadley, was born Feb. 10, 1705, in 
December and January the rains descend in tor-| London. He was admitted of Corpus Christi Col- 
rents: afterwards they are moderate, and cease lege, Cambridge, April 8, 1722, and received his 
entirely in April. he heat of the summer is degree of M.D. in 1729. In June 1742, he was 
moderated by the prevailing northern winds. | appointed physician to his Majesty’s household, 
Hurricanes are frequent on the southern coast, /and in January 1746 was also appointed phy- 
but they occur rarely on the northern shores. sician to the household of Frederic, Prince of 
Fifty years ago, Hispaniola was noted for its} Wales. He was the author of ‘Three Letters on 
extensive plantations of sugar, coffee, and cotton, | the Organs of Respiration,’ read at the Royal Col- 
but they have now almost entirely disappeared, | lege of Physicians, London, 1737, being the Gul- 
except those of coffee, which are much reduced. | stonian Lectures for that year ; ‘ Oratio Anniver- 
The principal commercial wealth of the island is | saria in Theatro Col. Medicor. ex Harveii insti- 
derived from the forests which cover the greatest | tuta, habita die 18mo Oct. 1742 ;’ ‘ Observations 
part of the mountains. The timber consists chiefly of | on a Series of Electrical Experiments,’ 1756, 4to. 
mahogany-trees and different kinds of dye-woods. | Dr. Hoadley is now known chiefly as the author 
The aborigines are now extinct, but a con-/of the comedy of ‘ The Suspicious Husband,’ 
siderable part of the present population consists! 1747, in which Garrick was distinguished for his 
of their descendants, mixed with the blood of performance of Ranger. Dr. Hoadley died Aug. 
Europeans and negroes. The number of mulattoes, | 10, 1757, in his house at Chelsea. 
or descendants of Europeans and negroes, is still HOANG-HAI, or WHANG-HAI, The Yellow 
greater ; indeed they may be considered as con- Sea, is a large sea, which runs into the eastern 
stituting the nation. The population is stated | coast of Asia, being inclosed on the west and north 
to be not less than 1,200,000. by China Proper, and on the east by the penin- 
Port au Prince, the capital and seat of govern-| sula of Corea; on the south it is open, and united 
ment, is situated between the large plain of Gull to the Pacific Ocean. It lies between 84° and 41° 
de Sac and a more narrow one extending along! N, lat., and extends from 117° 14’ to 127° B. long. 
the southern shores of the Bay of Gonaves. The} The northern portion extends in length from 
streets are sufficiently wide and commodious. Its| west to east somewhat more than eight hundred 
commerce with the United States and with Ja-| miles from the shores of the Gulf of Petcheli, near 
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the mouth of the river Peiho, to the coast of| bury, Wiltshire, on the Sth of April, 1588, and 


Corea, at the back of James Hall's Island. It is 


. mearly divided by the projecting peninsula of 


SS —_— 


Leao-tong into two basins, The most western of 
these basins contains the gults of Petcheli and 
Leao-tong, which have a few guod harbours, and 
soundings of moderate depth: there are several 
very small islands, The eastern basin is very 
little known to Europeans, but it is supposed to 
have many islands, and generally moderate 
soundings. 

The southern portion is atits southern ex- 
tremity, between the mouth of the river Hoang-Ho 
and the south-west cape of Corea, nearly seven 
hundred miles wide, but grows narrower as it 
proceeds north, being near its northern boundary 
hardly more than two hundred miles across. It 
is studded with many islands, and its water, like 
that of the northern. portion, is yellowish 
(whence the name), derived from the colour of 
the mud at the bottom. 

Thongh the Yellow Sea is not visited by 
European vessels, navigation is very active, as it 
Washes the shores of a populous and industrious 
part of China. 

HOANG-HO. [Yeutow River.] 

HOARE, WILLIAM, R.A., an historical and 
portrait painter, born at Bath about the year 1706. 
He studied at Rome nine years. ‘Lhere is an 
altar-piece by Hoare, of Christ bearing the Cross, 
in the church of St. Michael at Bath ; and another 
of the Lame Man healed at the Pool of Bethesda, 
in the Octagon Chapel, for which he received 100/. 
and a pew in the chapel. He was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy. He 
died at Bath in 1792. 

HOARE, PRINCE, who succeeded Boswell as 
foreign secretary to the Royal Academy, was the 


_ eldest son of William Hoare ; he was professionally 


a painter, but is known as the author of about 
twenty dramatic pieces, among which are—‘ No 
Song, no Supper; ‘ Lock and Key; My Grand- 
mother,’ and other lively farces. He published, 
in 1806, ‘ An Inquiry into the requisite Cultiva- 
tion and Present State of the Arts of Design in 
England, 8vo., p. 270. He died at Brighton in 
1834, aged 80. 

HOARE, SIR RICHARD COLT, Baronet, 
was born the 9th of December, 1758, and died the 
19th of May, 1838, In 1783 he married the 
eldest daughter of Lord Lyttleton, and she died in 
1785, leaving one child, Henry. His father was 
the first baronet, and in 1787 he succeeded to 
the baronetcy. He travelled abroad for some 
years, and published the results in 1818, under 
the title of ‘A Classical Tour through Italy 
and Sicily.” In 1806 he published a translation 
of Giraldus, with views, annotations, and a life 
of Giraldus. In 1807 he visited Ireland, and 
published a short account of his excursion. But it 
is as the historian of Wiltshire, his native county, 
that Sir R. Colt Hoare’s reputation is best esta- 
blished, A catalogue of works printed for private 
circulation by Sir K. Colt Hoare is given in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for July 1858. 

HOBART-TOWN. [Tasmanta. | 

HOBBES, THOMAS, was born at Malmes- 


was the son of a Protestant clergyman of that 
town. After he had gone through the usual uni- 
versity course at Oxford, he became in 1608 
private tutor in the family of Lord Hardwicke, 
afterwards Karl of Devonshire. In 1610 he 
went abroad with his pupil Lord Cavendish, and 
made the tour of France and Italy. His transla- 
tion of Thucydides, which was revised by Ben 
Jonson, was published in 1628. The Earl of 
Devonshire and his eldest son having died, Hobbes 
went with the new earl first to Paris, where he 
enjoyed the friendship of Father Mersenne, and 
applied himself much to the study of natural 
philosophy, and afterwards to Italy, where he 
became known to Galileo, He returned to Eng- 
land in 1637. Shortly afterwards he applied him- 
self to the composition of his ‘ Elementa Philoso- 
phica de Cive,’ a few copies of which were printed 
in Paris in 1642, 

Shortly after the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Hobbes had withdrawn himself to Paris. 
He became acquainted here with Descartes, and he 
also acquired the friendship of Gassendi. 

In 1647 Hobbes was appointed mathematical 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
Hobbes’s two small treatises, entitled ‘ Human 
Nature’ and ‘ De Corpore Politico,’ were published 
in London in 1650, and in the following year the 
‘Leviathan.’ He caused a copy of his last work 
to be written on vellum and presented to Charles ; 
but the Prince, yielding to the opinion of 
several divines, thought it right to withdraw his 
favour from Hobbes, though he always spoke 
of him with the utmost kindness, and after the 
Restoration granted him a pension of 100/.a year. 

After the publication of the ‘ Leviathan,’ Hobbes 
returned to England. In 1666 his ‘ Leviathan’ and 
‘ De Cive’ were censured by parliament. Shortly 
afterwards Hobbes was still further alarmed by 
the introduction of a billinto the House of Com- 
mons for the punishing of atheism and profane- 
ness. In 1669 he received a visit from Cosmo 
de’ Medici, afterwards duke of Tuscany, who 
honoured him with many presents, and asked in 
return for his picture and a complete collection of 
his writings, the former of which he deposited 
among his curiosities, and the latter in his library 
at Florence. He received many similar visits 
from foreigners of distinction. 

In 1672 Hobbes wrote his own life in Latin 
verse, being then in his eighty-fifth year; and in 
1675 he published his translation in verse of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Hobbes had now retired to 
the Earl of Devonshire’s seat in Derbyshire; but, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, he still con- 
tinued to write and publish, His ‘ Dispute with 
Laney, bishop of Ely, concerning Liberty and 
Necessity,’ appeared in 1676; and in 1678 his 
‘Decameron Physiologicum, or Ten Dialogues of 
Natural Philosophy ;’ to which was added, a book 
entitled ‘A Dialogue between a Philosopher and a 
Student of the Common Law of England.’ In 
1679 he sent his ‘ Behemoth, or a History of the 
Civil Wars from 1640 to 1660, to a bookseller, 
with a letter in which he requested him not to 
publish it until a fitting occasion offered. It 
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Royal Academy in 1798. In 1795, he esta- 
to publish the book some time before, bad with | blished a bank at Dartmouth in Devonshire, which 
that view shown it to the king, who refused his| broke two years afterwards. The shock brought 
permission. It appeared however almost im-|on the death of Hodges, March 6, 1797. hes 
mediately after Hobbes’s death, which took place} In style Hodges imitated Wilson, but with lit- 
December 4, 1679, in his 92nd year. Hobbes| tle success. His best works are—a view of Wind- 
may be considered the father of English psychology, | sor from the Great Park, and three or four views 
as well as the first great-English writer on the| painted in India. 
science of government, : HODY, HUMPHREY, D.D., was born Jan. 
HOBBIMA, MINDERHOUT, one of the'1, 1659, at Oldcombe, in Somersetshire. He 
most eminent of the Flemish landscape painters, | was educated at Oxford, took his degree of M.A. 
was born at Antwerp, about the year 1611. It} in 1682, and was elected in 1684 a fellow of 
is not known nor, we beliéve, conjectured by| Wadham College. The works by which Hody 
whom he was instructed, but his works evince the | was principally known among his contemporaries 
most assiduous and successful study of nature.; were those which he published respecting the 
His subjects are in general simple country scenes. | bishops who had been deprived of their bishoprics 
The largest and, in the opinion of Dr. Waagen, | during the reign of William and Mary for refusing 
the finest of his works, is in the possession of Lord| to take the oath of allegiance. In 1693 Hody 
Hatherton, who has refused 3000/. for it. published ‘The Case of Sees vacant by an Un- 
HOCHE, LAZARE, born in 1768 near Ver-| canonical Deprivation’ (4to., Lond., 1693). He 
sailles, of very humble parentage, enlisted in the| was appointed domestic chaplain to Tillotson, 
French Guards at the age of sixteen. During the| archbishop of Canterbury, which office he also 
revolutionary war he served in Flanders as a_ held under his successor. He was presented with 
lieutenant under Dumouriez. Having distin- | a living in London, and was appointed regius pro- 
guished himself, he was rapidly promoted, and at’ fessor of Greek at Oxford in 1698, and archdeacon 
the age of twenty-four was made general in com-|of Oxford in 1704. He died on the 20th of 
mand of the army of the Moselle. Upon incurring | January, 1706. 4 
the displeasure of St. Just, he was thrown into}! He founded ten scholarships at Wadham Col- 
prison at Paris, when his life was saved by the | lege, in order to promote the study of the Greek 
timely overthrow of Robespierre’' in July 1794.|and Hebrew languages. 
The Convention restored him to his rank, and sent} HOE, HORSE-HOEING. The hoe is an in- 
him against the insurgents of La Vendée. By a|strument used in gardens and in the fields for 
decree of the Directory, July 1796, he was de- loosening the earth, and destroying the weeds 
clared to have well deserved of his country. between plants. Ithas variousforms. The most 
Hoche now conceived the bold idea of effecting | common hoe consists of a blade or flat piece of iron, 
a landing in Ireland, and, a fleet having been/| with an eye in which an handle is inserted at an 
equipped at Brest with great secrecy, he embarked | acute angle with the plane of the blade. This 
his troops in December 1796 ; but, being separated | hoe is used by striking the edge of it down into 
by a storm from the rest of the fleet, he was/the ground, and the earth is moved by drawing 
obliged to return to France without effecting any-| the handle towards the workman. Another hoe 
thing. has the handle at a very obtuse angle, and is used 
In the quarrel which took place between the! by pushing it forward and cutting off the weeds 
Directory and the Legislative Councils, Hoche|an inch or less under the surface of the ground. 
took the part of the Executive, and began to direct | Hoes are ‘made of different sizes and shapes ac- 
some of his forces towards Paris in order to support | cording to the work which is to be done. When 
the Directory. For this he was denounced by | the earth is to be stirred between plants which 
the Councils, and, Bonaparte meantime having | are very near each other, the hoe is narrow and 
offered the support of his own army of Italy, the| pointed, so that the smallest weed may be taken 
Directory declined Hoche’s services, and made use | out close"to the growing plant. When the dis- 
of Augereau to effect the coup-d’état of Fructidor, | tance is considerable, the hoe is wide, and some- 
Hoche returned to his head-quarters at Wetzlar, | times compounded of several hoes, in order to stir 
where he was seized by a sudden illness, of which |a greater width of earth at once. 
he died September 15,1797. The symptoms of| One of the greatest improvements in practical 
the disease give rise to suspicions of poison. His | agriculture has been the introduction of the hoe 
life has been written by Rousselin, in 2 vols. 8vo. | into the field for every kind of crop. Peas and 
HODDESDON. [Herrrorpsurre.] beans were probably the first crops which were 
HODGES, WILLIAM, R.A., was born in! sown in rows for the purpose of hoeing the in- 
London about the year 1744. His father was a tervals ; potatoes, turnips, and carrots were pro- 
blacksmith, He was a pupil of Wilson. bably the next, and the good effects produced on 
In 1772 Hodges accompanied Captain Cook as! these crops, by stirring and hoeing the intervals 
drafisman on his second voyage to the South between the plants, have led to the drilling of 
Seas; and his drawings were published in Cook’s| every other kind of produce which is apt to be 
narrative. He then went to India, where he injured by weeds. Hand-hoeing not having been 
realised a considerable fortufte, He was elected | found sufficiently expeditious on a large scale, a 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1787. About| hoe has been invented of a larger form, to be drawn 
1790 he made a tour on the continent of Europe,| by a horse. The rows have in consequence been 
and exhibited a view of St. Petersburg at the | widened, and this has introduced the horse-hoeing 


appears from this letter that Hobbes, being anxious 
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HOERBERG, PEHR. HOFFMANN, E. T. W. 


husbandry, which, halfa century ago, was thought’ wards king of Prussia, to take the chief professor- 
so important a discovery as to receive the name of ship of medicine in the University of Halle, which 
The greater promoter of had just been founded. He accepted this appoint- 
this system was Jethro Tull. [Tutt, JeTHRo.] | ment in 1693, composed the statutes of the Insti- 

The simple horse-hoe is an instrument with a tution, and retained the professorship with a repu- 
beam like a plough, and two stilts or handles, but tation scarcely inferior to that of his great col- 
much lighter; in this beam is inserted, instead of leagueStah!, till 1742, the year in which he died. 
acoulter, the end of an iron hoe, of the proper, As a practical physician Hoffmann enjoyed a 
breadth to stir the whole surface between the rows. | celebrity second only to that of Boerhaave, who 
A small wheel is generally added to keep the was the contemporary professor of medicine at 
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hoe at a proper depth in the soil. 

A variety of horse-hoes have been invented of 
more or less complicated forms ; but the object of 
them all is the same, viz. to stir the ground be- 
tween the rows, and destroy the weeds as fast 
as they appear. The horse-hoe is now chiefly used 
in the cultivation of peas, beans, potatoes, cab- 
bages, turnips, and carrots. 

The effect of hoeing is remarkable in very dry 
weather. Although the stirring of the soil would 
seem to extract what little moisture there might 
be init, and the weeds wither on its surface, it soon 
appears that, on the contrary, moisture is attracted 
or produced, and the plants which drooped before 
appear refreshed and invigorated. 

The operation of hoeing cannot be performed 
too soon after the plant has shot out its roots, 
because the ground may then be stirred very near 
the young plant without danger, and the roots 
will spread readily in the newly stirred soil. 

The best time for hoeing stiff soils is when they 
are neither wet nor dry; when the surface is 
slightly caked, but there is moisture below it, and 
when the weather is dry after some rain. Light 
Soils can be hoed at any time, and require it 
oftener than the heavy, especially in showery 
weather. 

HOERBERG, PEHR, a Swedish painter, was 
born in a village of Smaland, in 1746; his father 
Was a private soldier and extremely poor. By 
the time he was 22 years of age, he contrived to 
learn so much from one painter and another in 


his own district, that he was enabled to maintain 


himself and a wife by his paintings. In 1784, in 
his thirty-eighth year, he became a student in the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Stockholm, in which 
he obtained two prizes, and made rapid progress. 


| Leyden. His works were well known and esteemed 
throughout Europe, and he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the scientific societies of London, Berlin, 
| Petersburg, and other cities. He was a very vo- 
luminous writer. Hoffmann’s knowledge of che- 
‘mistry and pharmacy was extensive, and we owe 
to him the discovery and first introduction of the 
Seidlitz waters and the purgative salt obtained 
from them. ° 

The best edition of his complete works is that 
published at Geneva in 1748, in 6 Vols. folio ; 
and his best treatises are the ‘ Medicina Rationalis 
Systematica,’ which occupies the first 3 volumes, 
and the ‘ Consiliarii Medici.’ 

HOFFMANN, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED, 
was born in 1692 at Lauben, in Upper Lusatia. 
In 1718 he was made professor of law at Leipzig, 
and afterwards appointed to the chair of the same 
faculty at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Among his 
works are ‘ Historia Juris Romano-Justinianei,’ 
and ‘Introductio in Jurisprudentiam Canonico- 
Pontificiam.’ He died in 1735. 

HOFFMANN, ERNST THEODOR WIL- 
HELM (or AMADEUS, the name he assumed 
instead of Wilhelm), one of the most original or 
rather perhaps eccentric writers of Germany, was 
born Jan. 24, 1776, at Kénigsberg, in East Prus- 
sia. Soon after his birth his father and mother 
separated, and he was brought up by an uncle, 
by whom he was induced, against his inclination, 
which led him to the cultivation of music and 
drawing, to study the law. From 1796 to 1800 
he continued to prosecute his studies with great 
diligence in the courts at Glogau in Silesia and 
in Berlin, still however pursuing his favourite 
studies at every possible interval. In March 
1800, he was appointed assessor to the govern- 


In 1790 he established himself at Olstorp in East | ment of Posen, and thence, through the patronage 
Gétaland, and in 1797 he was elected a member| of General Zastrow, removed to be a judge at 
of the Swedish academy, and was appointed his-| Plock in Poland in 1802, and to Warsaw in a 
torical painter to the king. He died in 1816. similar capacity, in 1803. Hoffmann was an ex- 

There are 87 altar-pieces by Hoerberg in Swe-| cellent magistrate, and highly esteemed in War- 
den, five of which are copies; his paintings alto-| saw, but, on the entry of the French troops into 
gether amount to about 700, mostly religious. that town in 1806, he found himself at once 

HOFFMANN, FRIEDRICH, was born at) without employment, without fortune, and with- 
Halle in Saxony, in 1660, of a family which had) out the prospect of any office in his then dis- 


been engaged for two centuries in the practice tracted native country. He determined boldly to 

of medicine. After having graduated and received make his other ac@ma ea td his 

his diploma at Jena, he est éd_himse support: He Rey BEB Roe rficles for 
sicalische 


I as 
physician at Minden in 1642. nb6 Ned the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ of Leip- 


yelled through Holland and England, and on his | zig, and accepted4i 1808 the situation of musical 
director*of th we 
liam, elector of Brandenburg} and to the garrison e Dregden 
of Minden. In 1688 he remgved to Halberstadt, of po- 
his successful practice and h e was| kingdom, he was, upon petition, readmitted as 

and soon afterwards appointed ta aaeat in 


return was appointed physiciqn to Frederick Wil- re at Bamberg. Afterwards, 
in 1813, he filled the sa Mieg t 
f heatre till 1815. iil eas ; 
and, having gained consideralfe ace tbr, by eoagd the complete restbratton of the Prugian 
itings, 
ane 
aeceereee med 


invited by Frederick IIL, elector of Saxony, aftey-, judge 
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HOFWYL. 


the royal justiciary court at Berlin, which he 
filled with great credit to himself as a judge till 
his death on July 21, 1822. ‘ 

Hoffmann was small and weak of body, but 
for many years he laboured with extreme ardour, 
Besides his professional acquirements, which were 
highly estimated by his. colleagues, he composed 
the music and text of many operas: the first was 
the musie only to Géthe’s ‘Scherz, List, und Rache’ 
(Jest, Trick, and Revenge), which was performed 
at Posen in 1800. He also produced a number 
of caricatures, highly popular at the time, of the 
foreign invaders of his country, and especially of 
Bonaparte. His first series of tales appeared at 
Bamberg in 1814, ‘ Phantasiestiicken in Callots 
Manier;’ and similar tales were continued even 
on his death-bed. They are all distinguished 
by a fertile wildness of imagination, considerable 
humour, vivid descriptions of the beauties of na- 
ture, much insight into the inconsistencies of the 
human character, and sly sarcasm. His works 
form 15 vols. in 18mo., of which a portion 
have been translated into French; but only two, 
‘The Sandman’ and ‘St. Sylvester's Night,’ 
which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ have 
been rendered into English. 

HOFWYL, the name of the estate on which 
was established the educational institution of 
Mons. de Fellenberg. It is situated in a valley 
about three leagues from Berne, in Switzerland, 
and consists of a number of distinct buildings sur- 
rounded by about 250 acres of land. The founder 
had for his object the improvement of the condi- 
tion and character of all classes of society by means 
of an education adapted to their respective wants, 
To effect this, he divided the institution into 
classes, of which the higher, the sons of wealthy 
parents, paid a large yearly sum; the second 
class, a smaller sum ; and the lowest class was re- 
ceived without payment.’ All were instructed in 
agriculture and the trades connected therewith, all 
of which were practised on the estate. All the 
classes also were instructed in the usual branches 
of school education, and the lower class in the 
sciences connected with agriculture; but these 
were carried farther in the second class, and the 
highest class had a still wider range. The upper 
class was commenced with in 1808, the lowest 
was added in 1810, and the middle class was not 
introduced till 1830, Fellenberg was enthusiastic, 
and succeeded in imparting much knowledge to 
his pupils, of whom he had usually about 100 
who paid stipends, and 100 who were boarded, 
clothed, and educated for their labour. Fellen- 
berg died in 1844, lamented and respected. The 
school is still carried on, and has about 40 
scholars of the first class, and 70 of the second, 
many scholars of these classes being English; of 
the third class che number is still continued at 
100. It was Fellenberg’s wish to have his insti- 
tution adopted by the state, but this has not been 
done. 

HOG. [Surps.] 

HOG. The wide dispersion of the domestic 
hog, and its usefulness to man, need no comment. 
It is omnivorous, and thrives on every kind of 
food, vegetable or animal. The sow bears two 
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litters in the year, each litter consisting of eight, 


ten, twelve, or fourteen young, sometimes more, 

There ave many varieties of the domestic hog, 
and many of the older breeds closely resembled 
the wild animal, their primitive origin; their size 
was large and their flesh good, but they laid on fat 
slowly; a great fault, since the more rapidly the 
hog fattens, and the earlier he can be made to in- 
crease in flesh, without increasing in bone, the 
greater is the advantage to the breeder. The small 
original Chinese breed is remarkable for this 
quality, and also for produetiveness; and, when by 
judicious crossing the size is increased, a great 
point is attained. The Chinese pig is short in the 
head, with ears pricked up and pointing back- 
wards, very wide in the cheek, high in the chine, 
and short in the leg; the young pigs make delicate 
roasters at a month old, and, when dairy-fed, 
excellent porkers at about threemonths old. Pure 
Chinese pigs however are now rarely seen; the 
strain is intermixed with that of others. 

The breed in this country nearest to the 
Chinese is the Suffolk. These pigs are generally 
white, with pointed ears, broad chest and loin, 
and a compact outline. The suckling roasters 
and the porkers are excellent, and they make fine 
bacon hogs at 12 or 15 months old. 

The Essex breed approaches the Neapolitan, 
and is probably derived from the latter. Some 
are black and white, but the pure breed is black. 
This breed is admirable, and, when directly crossed 
with the Neapolitan, produces an intermixed pro- 
geny of superior qualities, fattening at an early 
age, and to an astonishing degree, with delicacy of 
flesh, The true Neapolitan hog is black, without 
any hair, very plump, with sharp ears. No breed 
can excel it in the aptitude to fatten; but it is 
tender, and winter litters are liable to perish 
from cold. It is very valuable as a cross with 
some of our hardier sorts, especially with the 
Berkshire, a noted race in the present day in 
consequence chiefly of this admixture of blood. 
Indeed, a mixture of the Berkshire, Chinese, 
and Neapolitan breeds may, by careful selection, 
and attention to the principle of not interbreeding 
in one strain too far, be brought to the highest 
degree of perfection. 

Colour is chiefly a matter of fancy, but black 
pigs have the thinnest skin, and suffer less from 
the sun in summer, and hence they are less liable 
to cutaneous diseases. 

With regard to the large gaunt unthrifty hogs 
of no definite breed, of ‘no mark or likelihood,’ 
which are still sometimes to be seen, and which 
some even recommend, we shall say but little. 
They feed slowly, are put up to fatten at 18 or 20 
months old, and then when killed weigh 30 or 40 
score—truly a great weight; but, then, will the 
delicacy of the bacon command so high a price as 
to repay the feeder for his long months of outlay, 
even taking weight into consideration? Let the 
breeder and feeder calculate. The flesh of deli- 
cate bacon-hogs killed at twelve months old and 
weighing 10 or 12 score, is far superior and sells 
better, with an additional gain in time and quantity 
of food. 

In order to manage hogs profitably, a regula 
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system must be pursued. Proper sties for breed-| 


ing sows, boars, feeding-hogs, and porkers, must 


~ be constructed, with due attention to comfort and 


cleanliness. Regularity in feeding, attention to 
the quality of the food, according to the purpose 
designed, increasing it from less nutritious articles 
to a full diet, from boiled potatoes mixed with 
bran to pea-meal, barley meal, skimmed milk, Xe. 
are points of importance. Conveniences, as boilers 
and outhouses, for the preparation and storing of 
food, are also essential, and so is due cleanliness of 
the troughs. For more complete information on 
these points, as well as on the diseases to which 
the hog is liable, see the article ‘ Hog,’ in the 
* Farmer’s Library.’ 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1697. His father, Richard Hogarth (or 
Hogart), died in 1721, leaving two daughters and 
one son, William. Of William Hogarth’s educa- 
tion nothing has been recorded ; but we may con- 
clude that it was slight, from the frequency of his 
errors in grammar and orthography. 

__ It was at his own wish that he was appren- 
ticed to Ellis Gamble, a silversmith in Cranbourn 
Street, London; but he soon found this business 
too limited, and its scope insnfficient for his fancy. 
In 1718 Hogarth ceased to be an apprentice, and 
attended Sir James Thornhill’s academy in St. 
Martin’s Lane, where he studied drawing from 
the life. His livelihood was earned by engraving 
arms, crests, &c., until 1724, when he published 
his first original engraving, now called the ‘Small 
Masquerade Ticket, or Burlington Gate.’ Illus- 
trations to Mottraye’s ‘ Travels,’ ‘ Hudibras,’ and 
other books, were supplied by him in 1725 and 


_ the following year, which, with the help of some 


small etchings of scenes of town life and folly, re- 


_ plenished his purse, and gained him a moderate 


_ Feputation. 


He now paid his addresses to Jane, 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill, to whom he was 
united in 1730, without the consent of her pa- 
rents. The facility which Hogarth had gained in 
the use of the brush now induced him to attempt 
portrait-painting ; but he soon abandoned this 
branch of art, and entered upon that original 
style on which his fame rests. He also made an 
unsuccessful attempt at historical painting. 

The large demand for his engravings induced 
some printsellers to pirate them; but a bill was 
passed in 1735, by which a copyright of a print 


was granted for fourteen years after its publi- 


cation. At the age of forty-eight, Hogarth was 
in easy circumstances, and rich enough to keep a 
carriage. The sale of his prints was his principal 
source of income: the price of his pictures kept 
pace neither with his fame nor with his expecta- 
tions. In 1745 he sold by auction 19 pictures, 
including the Harlot’s Progress and Rake’s Pro- 
gress, for 427/. 7s. In 1753 he published his 
‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ in which he attempted to 
prove that the foundation of beauty and grace 
consists in a flowing line. 

For an account of Hogarth’s contests with 
Wilkes, we must refer to his biographers. After 
his sixty-sixth year his health began to decline, 
and he died on the 26th October, 1764. He 
was buried in the churchyard at Chiswick, where 
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his wife was also interred in 1789, in her 80th 
year. They had no children. 

Hogarth is the first English painter who can be 
said to have acquired any name among foreigners; 
he is also one of the few who can be considered an 
original genius. His style may be characterised 
as the ‘satirical;’ the satire being sometimes hu- 
morous and comic, sometimes grave, bitter, and 
tragic, In the National Gallery there are seven 
of his pictures, consisting of his own portrait and 
the series of the Marriage 4 la Mode. 

HOGG, JAMES, commonly called the Ettrick 
Shepherd, was born in the forest of Ettrick in 
Selkirkshire, in 1772. His forefathers had been 
shepherds for many generations. Hogg first be- 
gan, he tells us, to be known as a maker of songs 
among the rustic population of his native district 
in 1796, at which time he was a shepherd in the 
service of Mr. Laidlaw of Blackhouse. ‘he first 
of his productions that was printed was his song 
of ‘Donald MacDonald,’ which came out anony- 
mously in 1801, and was a patriotic effusion on 
the subject of the threatened French invasion. 
Soon after, haying gone to Edinburgh, to sell his 
master’s sheep, he gratified his vanity by getting 
1000 copies thrown off of a small collection of his 
verses, which however he was afterwards very 
sorry he had allowed to see the light. In the 
same year, 1801, while he was still with Mr. 
Laidlaw, Walter Scott, then engaged in collecting 
materials for his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,’ became acquainted with him, and obtained 
{from him some contributions to the third vol. of 
that work. In 1803 another collection of his 
poems was published at Edinburgh, under the 
title of the ‘Mountain Bard,’ the proceeds of 
which, with two prizes he got from the Highlarid 
Society for essays on the rearing and management 
of sheep, put him in possession of about 300/. 
With this money he took a farm, which soon 
turned out a ruinous concern. For some time he 
attempted in vain to get employment again asa 
shepherd, and at last, in February 1810, ‘in utter 
desperation,’ he says, ‘I took my plaid about my 
shoulders, determined, since no better could be, to 
push my fortune as a literary man.’ This was the 
commencement of a life of busy authorship, which 
may be said to have lasted till his death, although 
in 1814, after having married, he returned to the 
country, to live on a farm leased to him by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, which soon however, under 
his management, came to yield as little profit to 
the occupier as rent to the proprietor. Of Hogg’s 
poetical works, by far the most remarkable is his 
‘Queen’s Wake,’ first published at Edinburgh in 
1813, He wrote some tales in prose, and ‘ The 
Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir W.— 
Scott.’ His death took place at his farm of Al- 
trive, on the 21st of November, 1835. 

HOGSHEAD, an ancient measure of liquids, 
which, not being mentioned in the Act 5 George 
IV., cannot now be considered as having any legal 
existence, 

The hogshead of wine was 2 wine barrels, or 63 
old wine gallons; the London hogshead of ale was 
1} ale barrel, or 48 ale gallons; the London 
hogshead of beer was 1} beer barrel, or 54 beer 
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gallons; and the ale and beer hogshead for the | Professor of Eloquence at Copenhagen. He now 
rest of England was 1} barrel, or 51 gallons. | astonished and delighted his countrymen by his 
All Excise measurements being now made in| Satires, and his comic poem of‘ Peder Paars.’ This 
gallons, the term hogshead remains in use only as production has acquired for its author the title of 


the name of a large cask. 

HOHENLOHE, ([Jaxr.] 

HOHENZOLLERN,:a sovereign principality 
in Germany, so called from a very ancient family 
of the same name, whose original seat was the 
ancient castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern, which 
stands within two miles of Hechingen, on the road 
from Stuttgard to Schaffhausen. The family, 
which takes its origin from Count Thassilo, who 


died in 800, was divided towards the close of the | 


16th century into the two still existing branches 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen and Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen. The territory is entirely inclosed 
' between Wiirtermberg and Baden ; its surface is 
mountainous, and the soil is in general stony. 
~Corn more than enough for the consumption is 
raised; flax is extensively cultivated; horned 
cattle and sheep are numerous ; and the forests 
abound with fine timber. There are iron mines 
in the northern part. The manufactures are un- 
important. ITohenzollern-Hechingen which takes 
its distinctive name from the chief town Hechin- 
gen, on the Starzel, a feeder of the Necker (popu- 
lation 3400), occupies the more northern part, has 
an area of 116 square miles, and 20,143 inhabit- 
ants. Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen lies S. of the 
former, occupies a surface of 834 square miles, and 
had in 1846 a population of 45,431. It is 
drained by the Danube gnd some of its small 
feeders. Sigmaringen, the chief town, is a small 
place on the Danube, with 1600 inhabitants. 
From the younger or Hechingen branch, the royal 
family of Prussia is descended. In both princi- 
palities the government is hereditary, and the in- 
habitants are all Catholics. 
HOLASTER, a genus of fossil Lchinide, pro- 
posed by M. Agassiz to include species once ranked 
- as Spatangi. Spatangus subglobosus (Leake), Sp. 
planus (Mantell), and Sp. hemisphericus (Phillips), 
are examples, The species occur almost exclu- 
sively in the chalk formation. 
HOLBEACH. [Lrycotysutre.] 
HOLBEIN, HANS, is considered by the Ger- 
mans to be the best of their early painters next to 
Albert Diirer, whom he: however excelled in por- 
traits. He was born in 1497, at Griinstadt. 


He was instructed in the art of painting by his | 


father, whom he soon excelled. Accompanying 
his father to Basel, Holbein painteds several por- 
traits of Erasmus, who gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to Sir Thomas More, and he came to 
England in 1526, He was subsequently taken 


large number of pictures in this country, princi- 


pally portraits, for which he was munificently | God’s word ;’ 
rewarded, Several portraits by him are in the | was chaplain or steward to Thomas Burdet o 
Hampton Court Gallery. He died at London, of Bromcote in Warwickshire. He died about 1580 


the plague, in 1554. 


HOLBERG, LUDWIG, BARON, was born history. The first edition of his history is a ver 
Having com- 
he became a numerous wood-cuts, The second edition omits thes 
adornments, and has suffered also from the censo 
and in 1720 ship of the times, which compelled the cancellin 


at Bergen in Norway, in 1684. 

pleted his studies at Oopenhagen, 
private tutor. 
appointed Professor of Metaphysics, 


denow, and the H. sorghum of Linneeus, are now 


bably during the first half of the 16th century. 
into the service of Henry VIII., and painted a Anthony & Wood says that he ‘ was educated at 


He was eventually, in 1718, 


the Danish Butler. 

The most formidable rival to the duthor of 
‘Peder Paars’ is Holberg himself as a dramatist ; 
for his comedies have rendered the poem only his 
secondary title to fame. His ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
in which he has reversed Ovid’s system, trans- 


forming animals into men, instead of men into 


animals, is ingenious in idea and happy in execu- 
tion. But that to which some have assigned the 
foremost place among his productions is ‘ Niels 
Klims’ Subterraneous Journey,’ first published in 
1741, and written in Latin, but translated not 
only into Danish; but into almost every other 
European tongue. History, biography, philosophy, 
politics all employed his pen by turns. He died 
Jan. 27, 1754, in his 70th year. He was created 
a baron by Frederick V. of Denmark. 
HOLCROFT, THOMAS, was born Dec. 10, 
1745. His father kept a shoemaker’s shop in 
Leicester Fields, London, and occasionally dealt in 
horses. When very young Holcroft became a sta- 
ble-boy in racing-stables at Newmarket, and con- 
tinued in the service of training-grooms till his 
seventeenth year, after which he lived a desultory 
life till twenty, when he married. About this 
time he had proceeded far enough in self-education 
to commit his performances to the columns of the 
‘Whitehall Evening Post; but this whim soon 
gave way to others, and in a short time he found 
himself an actor. In 1780, he turned author, 
producing first a novel, then a comedy, and after- 
wards somé poems, which were followed in their 
turré by a series of plays, and by translations of 
French works, of which those most remembered 
at present are—‘ Tales of the Castle,’ and ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro.” The play by which he is 
principally known is the ‘Road to Ruin.’ In 
1789 he lost his son, and in 1790 his third wife. 
Four years afterwards he was implicated in the 
political trials relative to the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. He lived much in Germany, 
and occasionally in Paris. He died March 28, 1809. 
HOLCUS, a genus of grasses belonging to the 
tribe Seslericew. There are two British species of 
this genus. H. lanatus grows in meadows and 
pastures. ZH. ‘mollis grows in thickets or open 
places on a light soil. The H. cernwus of Will- 


referred to the genus Sorghum. 
HOLDERNESS. [Yorxsurre.] 
HOLINSHED, RAPHAEL, was born pro- 


one of the universities, and was a minister o 
it appears most probable that h 


Holinshed is an important authority in Englis 


scarce black-letter in two vols. folio, adorned b 
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of several sheets. It consists of the following} cattle, and sheep. Gardens and orchards are 
items :-—‘ Description of England,’ by Harrison ; carefully cultivated; some barley, oats, peas, 
of ‘Ireland,’ by Stanihurst; and of ‘Scotland,’ | beans, mustard, and other seeds are the chief 
from the Latin of Hector Boethius, by W.| crops in the northern part of the province; in the 
Harrison). ‘ History of England,’ by R. H(olin-/ southern part more corn is produced. But pas- 
); of ‘Treland till the Conquest,’ from Gi-| turage prevails much more than arable cultiva- 
dus Cambreysis, by J. Hooker (an uncle of the! tion, the produce of the dairy farms, butter, and 
vine); ‘till 1509, by Holinshed; and ‘till cheese, constituting the chief wealth of the land- 
1586,’ by Hooker and Stanihurst ; and of ‘Scot-| holder. A remarkable feature of the country are 
land’ till 1571, by Holinshed, and continued by| the polders, a name given to lands that are be- 
others. 5 low the level of the sea or adjacent river, and, 
HOLKAR, MULHAR, RAO, was a Mahratta/ having once formed a lake or marsh, have been 
soldier, who, having been instrumental in extending | surrounded by dykes, and cleared of water by 
the conquests of his nation, under the first Peshwa, | means of pumps worked by windmills. The 
towards the north of India, received a grant of) lands thus reclaimed are very fertile, and some of 
land in Malwa about 1736. Ultimately one-half them of great extent, as the Beemster polders, 
of that large province passed under his rule ; and, | near Edam, in the northern part of the province, 
before his death in 1766, he had rendered him-| which are 15 miles in circumference; the grain 
self, in all but name, independent of his titular | sown in them is sometimes destroyed by water, 
superior. He was succeeded by his grandson, a/ but rarely, for the mills are always at work, when. 
minor; but this boy soon died, and the inherit-| there is any wind, lifting up the water to such a 
mee passed to Tuckagee Holkar, who, dying in| height as gives it a fall into the nearest river, 
1797, left four sons, whose patrimony was usurped | canal, or sea. The effect produced on foreigners, 
ora time by Scindia, the most powerful of the| who visit the polders for the first time, is one of 
Mahratta chiefs. In 1802 Jeswunt Rao Holkar, | surprise, not unmingled with alarm, at the appa- 
che third son, defeated Scindia, and re-established | ren@ inversion of the natural order of things ; 
amself in Malwa. The Marquis Wellesley, then | luxuriant corn and rich grass-crops growing, and fat 
Governor-General, refused however to recognise | cattle and sheep pasturing, where water should lie; 
iis title, and in 1804 commenced a war againgt| while the large sails of the canal “barges flit past 
um, which was terminated at the end of 1805 by | high above dykes, houses, and trees. The Haar- 
peace which left to him the greater part of his|lem-meer [HaartEM] is now being drained by a 
lominions. The violence of his temper ultimately | powerful steam-engine for the purpose of convert- 
ew into madness; and the last three years of| ing its area into polders. Flowers are cultivated 
lis life were passed in close confinement: he died |in the tract between Alkmaar and the- Hague, 
n181l. A wretched anarchy succeeded. After | but especially about Haarlem. Hemp, flax, and 
he final overthrow of the Mahratta power in| madder are grown. Wood, both for construction 
-818, Mulhar, the son of Jeswunt Holkar, was|and for fuel, is scarce. The manufactures, which 
uffered to retain a portion of his dominions, under | are chiefly carried on in the towns, are important; 
he protection of the British. * |they are linen, paper, woollen cloths (for which 
HOLL, ELIAS, was born at Augsburg in| Leyden is famous), silk, leather, t&bacco, sugar, 
573. His father was an architect. Elias was|&c. The gin distilleries of Schiedam are very 
en when young to Venice, and he there studied | extensive, and have been long celebrated. Large 
é Italian architecture, which style he adopted. | quantities’ of fine lime are made from the shells 
ugsburg owes to Holl a great portion of its| gathered on the coast of the German Ocean. The 
ublic buildings; but his masterpiece is the Rath-| fisheries on the coasts are important, and most 
aus, or town-hall, built 1615-20. He died in| industriously plied. The sleekness of the cows 
636, aged sixty-three. and horses, and the cleanliness of the dairies in 
HOLLAND, a large province in the kingdom | Holland, are proverbial. The horses are all ten- 
f the Netherlands, situated between 51° 45’ and | der in the hoof. The province is divided into 
3° 30’ N. lat., 3° 45’ and 5° 20’ E. long., is| twogovernments: North Holland (Noord-Holland), 
ounded N. and W. by the German Ocean, K. by | and South Holland (Zuid-Holland). 
he Zuider-zee and the provinces of Utrecht and| North Holland extends north of the Haarlem- 
ielderland, and 8. by Zeeland and North Bra-| meer, and the mouth of the Old Rhine. It has 
ant. The surface is flat, and in many parts below | an area of 955 square miles, and a population of 
he level of the sea, against which it is protected | 468,006. The Amstel and the Vecht flow through 
y the sandy downs on the west coast, and by | the south-east of the government, the Zaan through 
tupendous dykes built along the shores of ghe | its centre, The Helder Canal, by which the largest 
uider-zee, the Haarlem-meer, and the banks 4 merchant-vessels reach Amsterdam direct from 


je principal rivers. The country is traversed by | the German Ocean without encountering the diffi- 
wnals in all directions. A railroad passing from cult navigation of the Zuider-zee, runs from Am- 
otterdam through the Hague, Leyden, Haar- sterdam to the Mars-diep or strait that separates 
m, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and thence to Rotter-|the Texel from the main land. It is 0 feet 
am, incloses a very important part of the pro-| wide, 25 deep, and above 50 miles in length. 
inee; this road is now (Feb. 1849) open for North Holland is sometimes called West-Friesland. 
‘affic, except the portion between Utrecht and The chief towns are ALKMAAR; AMSTERDAM; 
wtterdam. The soil is marshy; it produces} HAARtEM. 
ch pastures, which support a fine breed of horses,| Amstelveen is a well-built town with 5600 in- 
VoL, VII. K 
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habitants, situated between the Amstel and the! eastward of Alkmaar, with which it is connecte 


Haarlem-meer, and 6 miles S. by W. from Am- 
sterdam, 

Broek, a village of 800 inhabitants, composed 
chiefly of retired merchants and their families, is 
the much bepraised model of the precise neatness 
and punctilious cleanliness of the Dutch, The 
narrow lanes that intersect it are paved with 
bricks, strewed with sand or shell, and always 
clean. No horse or vehicle of any kind is allowed 
to pass along them. The houses«are of wood, 
painted white and green, and roofed with glazed 
tiles of different colours. The front doors and 
windows are never opened except on great occa- 
sions, such as a funeral, a wedding, or a christen- 
ing. The interiors of the houses correspond to 
the exterior in order, cleanliness, and tidiness; 
but have more the appearance of large baby- 
houses than of the dwellings of men. he cow- 
houses here are curiosities in their way; they are 
washed out, walls and floors, several times a day ; 
the cows’ tails are fastened to hooks in the ceiling, 
lest they might by accident besmear their sides 
with them, Broek is 6 miles N. by E. from Am- 
sterdam; it is famous for its sweet milk cheeses, 

dam, a town of 3500 inhabitants, stands 8.5. 
of the Beemster polders, and near the Zuider-zee, 
in which it has agood harbour. The export trade 
in sweet milk cheese from this port is important ; 
the chief industrial products are salt and fish oil. 

Lnkhuizen, situated on a peninsula in the Zui- 
der-zee, 28 miles N. by E. from Amsterdam, is a 
well-built fortified town with 8000 inhabitants, 
It was formerly the centre of the great deep-sea 
herring fishery; 400 large vessels used annually 
to sail from its harbour, which is now nearly 
choked up with sand. The town possesses 9 
churches, an hospital, salt-refineries, and a cannon 
foundry; the town-house with its lofty tower is 
the most imposing structure. Its commerce is 
composed chiefly of butter, cheese, timber, and 
herrings; ship-building is carried on. 
has declined greatly from its former 
and industrial activity. 

Helder, a small fortified town of 2800 inhabi- 
tants, stands on the Mars-diep, at the extremity 
of the spit of land in which N. Holland ter- 
minates, opposite the Texel. About a mile E. of 
Helder is the fine harbour of Niewwe-Diep, formed 
by piers and jetties, and admitting the largest 
merchantmen and men-of-war close to the quays, 
where they are sheltered from every wind; by 
this harbour the great Helder Canal enters the 
North Sea, The great Helder-Dyke, which pro- 
tects the extremity of N. Holland from the fury 
of the storms to which it it exposed, is one of the 
most astonishing monuments of Dutch industry, 
perseverance, and skill. It is nearly 6 miles in 
length, 40 feet broad on the summit, along which 
there is a good road; it presents to the seaa slant 
side of 200 feet, inclined at an angle of 40°, the 
whole constructed of granite blocks brought from 
Norway. 

Hilversum, a small town 15 miles S.E. from 
Amsterdam, has 8500 inhabitants, who manufac- 
ture carpets and calicoes, 

Hoorn, a city and seaport, on the Luider-zec, 


by a canal, is well built, surrounded by old rar 
parts, and has 10,000 inhabitants. The gre: 
fleet of Admiral De Ruyter was built in Hoon 
_ but the importance of the place has vanished; tl 
| present trade consists chiefly in exports of butte 
cheese, provisions, and fish. The manufactures « 
woollen stuffs, carpets, &c.; the ship-building an 
the herring fishery, though still important, are ix 
significant compared to their former magnitud 
Schouten, who first doubled Cape Hoorn or Hort 
in 1616, and Tasman, the discoverer of Van Die 
men’s Land and New Zealand, were natives « 
Hoorn. 

Medenblik, N.W. of Enkhuizen, on the Zuider 
zee, had formerly an extensive foreign commerce 
it has now scarcely any foreign trade, and it 
population is only 2400. It contains a roya 
naval academy, and its chief commerce is in tim 
ber and cheese. The harbour is large and good. 

Naarden, a fortress, on the south shore of th 
Zuider-zee, 12 miles E. from Amsterdam, ha 
2000 inhabitants, who manufacture silk an 
velvet. It forms the key of all the water com 
munication of Holland, and is important for thi 
| defence of Amsterdam, with which it is connectec 
by a fine canal. 

Zaundam (commonly corrupted into Saardam) 
a town of 12,000 inhabitants, on the north shore 
|of the Y, and at the mouth of the Zaan, whicl 
divides it into Oost-Zaandam and West-Zaanda 
| The houses are mostly constructed of wood, an 
| painted; each of them is surrounded by a sma 
canal and completely insulated. From a distance 
_ the town has a most singular appearance; it see 
to consist of a line of windmills, some of which ar 
of gigantic size and have houses-attached to them 
extending along the Zaan, and forming a stree 
nearly 5 miles in length. The number of thes 
mills is variously stated, but it seems to amoun 
to about 700 ; they are applied to the various Pp 


crushing rapeseed to express the oil, 
lours for the painter, grinding stones into sand 
the floors of the Dutch housewife, and grindin 
the volcanic substance called trass into dust i 
order to form a cement, which hardens und 
water and is much used in Holland. The tow 
is often visited for the purpose of seeing the h 
in which Peter the Great worked and slept durir 
his short stay here to learn ship-building in 1696 
To North Holland belong the islands, Mark 
and Urk, in the Zuider-zee; and Wreringen ( 
miles in circumference; population 1500); Vé 
land (which consists chiefly of sand hills, and h 
800 inhabitants); Zer-schelling (14 miles long 
|25 broad; population 2000, residing in four y 
lages on the south coast, and engaged in fishin 
and Texel, at the entrance of the Zuider-zee. 
The Zevel is separated from the north of 
province by the Mars-diep; it is 12 miles lo 
and 6 broad, and has 5000 inhabitants, mo 
shepherds and fishermen, The island is fam 
for its breed of fine-woolled sheep. The north 
part of the Texel was formerly a distinct isl 
but is joined to the southern part by a sand 
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since 1629; it is called Hierland or Egg-land, 
from the great number of gulls’ eggs found on it. 

South Holland has an area of 1170 square 
miles, and had on Jan. 1, 1847, 566,257 inhabi- 
tants. It lies S. of the Haarlem-meer, and is 
traversed by the Old Rhine, the Yssel, the Lech, 
and by the large branches of the Maas, which 
form the islands of Voorne, Overflackkee, Goeree, 
Putten, Beveland, Ysselmonde, Dordrecht, and 
Rozenburg W. of Ysselmonde. The chief towns 
are Detrr; Dorr; Hague; Leypren; Rorrsr- 
DAM. 

Briel or Brielle, a well-built and fortified town, 
situated on the Maas, and on the northern shore 
of the island of Voorne, has a large and commo- 
dious harbour, and 4200 inhabitants, many of 
whom are pilots and fishermen. It is the birth- 
place of Admirals Van Tromp and De Witt. 

Delftshaven, the port of Delft, stands on the | 
right bank of the Maas, at the embouchure of the 
canal that leads to Delft and the Hague; it is a 
place of some trade, and has ship-building yards, 
and a population of 3000. 

Gorkum, a fortified town, on the right bank of 
the-Maas, and traversed by the Linge, a feeder of 
the Maas, is well built, and has a good trade in 
corn, fish, agricultural produce, &c. The popula- 
tion numbers 6800; many of them are engaged in 
the salmon and herring fisheries. The chief ma- 
nufacture is tobacco pipes. 

Gouda, N.E. of Rotterdam, on the right bank 
of the Yssel, at the point where it is joined by the 
Gouw, is a large fortified town, with a population 
of 13,000. The town has 5 churches, an hospi- 
tal, an orphan house, tobacco-pipe factories that 
give employment to 6000 men, brickworks, the 
lay for the supply of which is taken from the 
bed of the Yssel, rope-walks, gin-distilleries, and 
breweries. The most important buildings are the 
town-house and the church, dedicated to St. John, 
which is famous for its splendid painted windows; 
both these buildings stand in the great square, in 
which markets are held. Gouda numbers also 
among its industrial products woollen cloth and 
sailcloth ; it is famous as a cheese market. 

Helvoetsluis, a small town of 2000 inhabitants, 
important for its fortifications, its harbour, and 
large naval dockyards, stands in the isle of Voorne, 
n the right bank of the Haringvliet branch of 
he Maas, which separates Voorne from Over- 

ee.. The Prince of Orange sailed from this 
port for England, Nov. 11,1688. 

Katwyk, N. of the Hague, is a small place fa- 
mous for the canal and the stupendous dykes and 
flood-gates executed by the engineer Conrad, for 
Louis Bonaparte in 1809, to assist the Rhine in 
its struggles to reach the sea. 

Maaslandsluis or Maassluis, stands W. of 
Rotterdam, at the extremity of the canal that 
enters the Maas opposite the isle of Rozenburg, 
d has 5000 inhabitants, many of whom are 
gaged in the herring and whale fisheries. Sail- 
th, ropes, leather, and fish oil are the chief 
industrial products. 

Ryswyk, a small village near the Hague, deserves 
mention as the place where the famous treaty of 
peace was signed in 1697 between England, 
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France, Holland, Germany, and Spain. The site of 
the house in which this treaty was concluded is 
now marked by an obelisk. 

Scheveningen, on the coast, N.W. of the Hague, 
is the rendezvous of the gay world of the Hague 
in the bathing season; it is joined to the Hague 
by a straight and magnificent avenue of oaks and 
limes. It has 3000 inhabitants, a splendid bath- 
ing establishment, which includes alse the accom- 
modations of an hotel. The population is chiefly 
engaged in fishing for the supply of the Hague 
market. 

Sehiedam, a well-built town, with a good har- 
bour, near the outflow of the Schie into the Maas, 
has 5 churches, an exchange, glassworks, rope- 
walks, and white-lead works. The town is sur- 
rounded by windmills, and contains above 200 
distilleries for the manufacture of gin, for which 
it is universally celebrated. It has a large 
trade in pigs, 30,000 of which are said to be an- 
nually fattened on the grains from the distilleries. 
The inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in 
the fisheries, number 10,600. 

Schoonhoven, famous for its salmon fishery, 
stands in a marshy but well-cultivated district, E. 
of Rotterdam, on the right bank of the Leck, 
which here forms a good harbour, and receives 
the Vlist. The population is 2500. 

Viaardingen, the head-quarters of the Dutch 
herring fishery, for which it fits out annually 
from 80 to 100 vessels, stands on the right bank 
of the Maas. It is a pretty and a well-built 
town, with a population of 6500. 

HOLLAND, NEW. jAvsrratra.] 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON, was’ born at 
Chelmsford in 1551, and educated there and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he became 
a Fellow. Atterwards he was elected master of 
the Coventry free grammar-school. He is, to the 
best of our knowledge, the first English translator 
of Livy, Suetonius, and Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ and 
the only English translator, of Pliny’s ‘Natural His- 
tory, and Ammianus Marcellinus. He also trans- 
lated Xenophon’s ‘Cyropedia,’ and Camden’s 
‘ Britannia.’ In addition to all this, he found time 
to study and practise physic, and reached the age 
of 85, with unclouded faculties, 

HOLLAND, SIR NATHANIEL, was the 
third son of Dance, the architect of the Mansion 
House, and the younger brother of George Dance, 
R.A., the architect of Newgate. 

Nathaniel Dance was the pupil of Hayman. 
He was one of the original members of the Royal 
Academy, and he contributed many works to the 
Academy exhibitions. He changed his name to 
Holland upon his acquisition of a baronetcy in 
1800, having previously married Mrs. Dummer, 
who was possessed of entailed estates to the value 
of 18,000/. per annum. Upon his acquisition of 
his title, Sir Nathaniel Holland appears to have 
resigned his academical diploma, for from that 
time he exhibited as an honorary exhibitor. He 
represented for some time the borough of East 
Grinstead: he resided at Cranbury House, near 
Winchester, and he died suddenly in that city, 
Oct. 15, 1811, aged about 68. Alb his best 
works are chiefly in private collections. i 
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and Garrick as Richard III., are two of his best 


works, 
HOLLAND, HENRY, held a high rank 


among the architects of his own time, and was 
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and this office he held (with the exception of the 
ministerial interregnum of a fortnight in May 
1832, and Sir Robert Peel's four months’ tenure 
of power from December 1834 to April 1835) til 


greatly patronised by George IV. when Prince of} his death at Holland House on the 22nd of Octo 


Wales. But we have no information as to his 
personal history. His finest work was the portico 
of Carlton House. The Pavilion at Brighton was 
built by him, but was transformed into its present 
shape by Nash. Drury-Lane Theatre, which was 
burnt down in February 1809, was erected by 
Holland, and he was also the architect of the 
India House. He died at his house in Hans 
Place, June 17, 1806, aged about 60. 

HOLLAND, HENRY RICHARD VASSAL 
FOX, LORD, was the only son of Stephen, 
second Lord Holland. His mother was Mary, 
‘daughter of John Fitzpatrick, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory. He was born at Winterslow House, 
Wilts, Nov. 21,1773. He succeeded to the peer- 
age when he was little more than a twelvemonth 
old. He was educated at Eton, and at Christ's 
Church, Oxford, where he took the honorary 
degree of M.A., in right of his rank, in June 1792. 

It was in the course of a continental tour, that 
at Florence, in the beginning of the year 1795, 
he first met Lady Webster, the wife of Sir God- 
frey Webster, with whom he returned to England 
in June 1796, and whom he married the next 
year, after she had been divorced from her first 
husband, who obtained 6000/. damages in an 
action against Lord Holland. After his marriage 
with Lady Webster, Lord Holland assumed, by 
sign-manual, her family name of Vassal, which 
however has been laid aside by his children. 

He now took his place in the House of Lords. 
His first speech was made on the 9th of January, 
1798. From this date Lord Holland took a frequent 
part in the debates for the next four years, being 
all this time one of the steadiest opponents of the 
administration, and seconding in the Upper House 
the principal efforts of his uncle Charles James 
Fox in the Commons. 

On Aug. 28, 1806, Lord Holland and Lord 
Auckland were appointed joint-commissioners for 
arranging the several matters in discussion be- 
tween this country and the United States, with 
Mr. Munro and Mr. Pinckney, the United States’ 
commissioners; and on the 27th of the same 
month he was sworn of the privy council. An 
arrangement of the differences with America was 
effected after a long negotiation, but Mr. Jefferson 
refused his ratification, and it came to nothing. 
On Oct. 15, after the death of Mr. Fox, Lord 
Holland was appointed lord privy seal; and he 
held that office for the six months longer that the 
Grenville ministry lasted. 

In 1806, Lord Holland published ‘Some Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio,’ and followed it up next year with 
‘Three Comedies from the Spanish ; and in 1808 
he edited and introduced by a preface Mr. Fox’s | 
fragment entitled ‘A History of the early part of 
the Reign of James the Second.’ 

On the accession of the Whigs to power in 
November 1830, he became once more a cabinet | 
minister as. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; | 


ber, 1840, He was succeeded by his son, the 
present Lord Holland. 

HOLLAR, WENCESLAUS, was born at 
Prague, in Bohemia, in 1607. He was first in. 
tended for the profession of the law, but aban- 
doned it for art. He was only eighteen when his 
first specimens appeared. These were a print of 
the ‘ Ecce Homo,’ and another of the Virgin, with 
a Virgin and a Christ after Albert Durer, with 
Greek verses at the bottom of the plate, executed 
in 1625. He removed from Prague in 1627. Hi: 
views along the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Neckar gained him his greatest reputation. In 
1636, Howard, earl of Arundel, met with Hollar, 
when proceeding on his embassy to Ferdinand 
IJ., and took him into his retinue. MHollar at 
tended him to the emperor’s court, and made 
several drawings and prints of the places through 
which they travelled. Lord Arundel brought Hol. 
lar to England, where he painted portraits of the 
royal family, and executed other subjects, of which 
his view of Greenwich, dated 1637, was one of the 
first. On the breaking out of the civil war, he 
experienced some vicissitudes of fortune, but 
eventually joined Lord Arundel at Antwerp, 
where he remained for several years. In 1652 h 
returned to England, and worked incessantly ti 
the time of his death. The plates by him in th 
first and second volumes of the old edition 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ in Dugdale’s ‘ History 
St. Paul’s,’ and in his ‘Survey of Warwickshire 
sufficiently prove his industry. He died in Lo 
don, March 28, 1677. His works, according 
Vertne’s catalogue of them, amount to nearly 240 
prints. 

HOLLY. [Itex.] 

HOLLYHOCK. [AttHma.] 

HOLO’STEUM, a genus of plants belonging 
the natural order Caryophyllew, and the sub-ord 
Alsinee. The species of this genus are her 
with nothing to recommend them for use or cult 
vation, One species, H. wmbeliatum, is Britis 
It is not a common plant, but has been found 
old walls and dry places at Norwich, Bury 
Edmund’s, Eye, and Yarmouth. 

HOLOTHU RIA (Holothuria Family), a 
of marine animals whose particular organisation 
not yet fully elaborated. Cuvier places the Ho 
thuria under his Hechinodermes Pédicell 
and M. De Blainville assigns them a situati 
within the pale of his Hchinodermata. 

For a sketch of the anatomy of these singu 
beings see Cuvier (‘ Régne Anim.,’ vol. iii. p. 28 
The Holothuria are divided into many gene 
very indefinitely determined. 

According to M. Delle Chiaje, certain species 
Holothuria are eaten by the poor inhabitants 
the Neapolitan coast; but the Chinese 
these Sea Cucumbers, as they are called fi 
their shape, as delicacies. Whole fleets of Mal 
proas visit the south coast of Australia, the no 
coast of Ceylon, and the west coast of New Gui 
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for the purpose of procuring and salting these slug- father was miller to the Benedictine convent 
Jike animals. The cargo is generally carried to of Marienberg, and Holzer was first instructed by 
Timor or Macassar, and sold to the Chinese, who N, Auer, at Meran in the Tyrol. THe made here 
meet the vessels on their return from their fishing. | such progress, that at the age of 18 he was in- 
These animals are known under the name of Tri-| vited by the painter J. A. Merz, to Straubing in 
pang and Biche de Mer, In the market of Ma-| Bavaria, to assist him in some frescoes in the con- 
cassar, the great staple of this fishery, not less| vent church of Oberalteich. From Straubing Hol- 
than thirty varieties are distinguished, varying! zer went to Augsburg, where he lived six years 
greatly in price, according to the estimation in|in the house of the painter J. G. Bergmiller. 
which they are held. The ordinary size of the | Holzer painted many excellent frescoes upon the 
slug is about a span in length and two or three exteriors of houses in Augsburg, but few, if any, 
inches in girth, but some specimens reach nearly|now remain; there is however a collection of 
two feet in length and seven or eight inches in| twenty-eight prints after them by J. K, Nilson, 
circumference. as ‘Pictures a Fresco in Addibus Auguste 


HOLSTEIN. ([Scureswie and Hotsrery.} | Vind.,aJ. Holzer,’ &e. Holzer’s greatest works 

HOLSTEH’NIUS, the Latinized name of L. |are the frescoes of the convent church of Schwarz- 
HOLST, born at Hamburg in 1595, became one | ach near Wiirzburg. They are now in a dilapi- 
of the first scholars of his time. At Paris he em-|dated condition. Holzer died of a fever at 
braced the Roman Catholic religion. He accom-| Clemenswerth, in July, 1740, at the age of 30. 
panied Cardinal Barberini, the nephew of Urban} HOLZMINDEN. ([Brunswic.] 
VIII., to Rome in 1527. From that time he HOMAGE, an incident of tenure which is now 
lived in the cardinal’s house, was made canon of | abolished by 12 Car. II. c. 24. The word is 
St. Peter's, and lastly librarian of the Vatican. | derived from homo, because, when the tenant did 
He was sent on several missions to Germany,|his service to the Lord, he said ‘I become your 
among others to Innspruck, to receive the abjura-|man,’ &c. (Litt. s. 85.) The copyholders, or 
tion of Queen Christina of Sweden. MHolstenius| tenants who attend to do their duty in a court 
died at Rome in February, 1661. He had col-| baron, are called the homage. 
lected a vast quantity of scarce books and MSS.,) HOMALIA/CEZ, a small natural order of 
and he )2ft many works of his own in an un-|shrubby exogenous plants with polypetaious 
finished state. His published works are numerous, | flowers. The species chiefly inhabit tropical | 
and some of them are valuable. countries ; they have small starry flowers, and are 

HOLSWORTHY. [Devonsurre.]} of no known utility. Brown considers them nearly 

HOLT. [Densicusuire.} related to Passifloracee. 

HOLT, SIR JOHN, lord-chiefjustice of the) HO’MARUS. M. Milne Edwards separates 
King’s Bench, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas) the true marine lobsters from the fluviatile craw- 
Holt, Knt., a bencher of Gray’s Inn, and a/jfishes under the title of Homarus, reserving to 
gentleman of property in Oxfordshire. Sir John| the latter the title of Astacus.. He regards the 
was born at Thame in Oxfordshire, Dec. 30,| genera Astacus, Homarus, and Nephrops as con- 
1642, and was in his sixteenth year entered as|stituting the family of the Astacians. [Asracus.] 
a gentleman commoner at Uriel College, Oxford.| Fossil impressions of Astacians have been de- 
His college life appears to have been unusually | scribed by various writers. 
wild and licentious. In 1652, before he was ten} HOMBURG. [Hessz-Homzvre.] 
years old, he had been entered upon the books} HOME, HENRY, LORD KAMKS, was born 
of the Society of Gray’s Inn, and on the 27th|at Kames, in the county of Berwick, 1696. He 
February, 1663, was called to the bar, and rose | was originally bound to a writer of the signet, but 
rapidly into notice as a first-rate lawyer and suc-| by diligent study he qualified himself for the 
cessful advocate. He was employed in most of| higher practice of an advocate. His first work, 
the state trials which the troubled times in| entitled ‘Remarkable Decisions in the Court of 
which he lived produced, and was generally |Sessions,’ which appeared in 1728, excited con- 
counsel on behalf of the accused. His opposition | siderable attention. The reputation of Mr. Home 
to the measures of the court brought upon him the/ was still further established by the publication 
vengeance of James II., who procured his removal| of his ‘ Essays on several Subjects in Law.’ In 
from the recordership of London, Shortly after/1741 he published, in 2 vols. fol., ‘ Decisions of 
the accession of William IIL. (April 1689) Sir|the Court of Sessions,’ and in 1747 appeared his 
John Holt was made lord-chief-justice of the|‘ Essays on several Subjects concerning British 
King’s Bench, in which situation he continued | Antiquities.” In his ‘ Essays on the Principles of 
during the remainder of his life, although the| Morality and Natural Religion,’ he gave offence in 
chancellorship was offered to him on the removal | some quarters, In 1752 Mr. Home was appointed 
of Lord Somers in 1700. Sir John Holt died in| a judge of the court of session, and took his seat 
March, 1709-10, leaving behind him a high repu-] by the title of Lord Kames, At the same time 
tation for learning, honour, and integrity. he was nominated a trustee for the encouragement 
HOLYHEAD. {Menar Srratr. | of manufactures, fisheries, and arts, and also com- 

HOLY ISLAND. [Duruam.] missioner for the management of forfeited estates. 

HOLY ORDERS. [Oxpryarton.] But he found leisure to compose two important 

HOLYWELL. [Fuinrsurre.| works, in which he attempted to apply to the 

HOLZER, JOHANN, a fresco painter, was|science of jurisprudence the principles of philo- 
born at Burgeis, in the Tyrol, in 1709. His|sophy, * Historical Law Tracts,’ and ‘The Prin- 
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ciples of Equity.’ In 1761 he published an ‘ In- 
troduction to the Art of Thinking,’ and the year 
following, ‘ Elements of Criticism,’ 3 vols. 8vo. In 
1763 he was appointed one of the lords com- 
missioners of justiciary ; in 1774 he published 
‘Sketches of the History of Man,’ 2 vols. 4to. 
In 1776 appeared ‘ The Gentleman Farmer, or an 
Attempt to improve Agriculture by subjecting it 
to the test of Rational Principles.’ He died Dec. 
27, 1783. 

Lord Kames's reputation as an author rests at 
present principally upon his ‘ Elements of Cri- 
ticism.’ 

HOME, or HUME, JOHN, was born in Scot- 
land about the year 1722, and is supposed to have 
been a relation of David Hume. He was bred to 
the ministry of the kirk, and subsequently 
nominated to the parish of Athelstaneford, where 
he produced his tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ which was 
acted at Edinburgh with the most unbounded ap- 
piause. Perhaps there never was a dramatic com- 
position more harmless; but the circumstance of 
its being a drama was enough to draw down the 
anger of the rigid elders of the kirk. Not only 
did they expel * him from the ministry, but even 
denounced those of his friends who might visit 
him, or go to see the performance of his piece. 
Home retired to England, where he received the 
protection of the Earl of Bute, and obtained a pen- 
sion. Four other tragedies, ‘ Agis,’ ‘ Aquileia,’ 
‘The Fatal Discovery,’ and ‘ Alonso,’ followed 
‘Douglas,’ but they did not equal it, and have 
been long since forgotten. Home died in 1808. 

HOMER (in Greek, Homéros), the supposed 
author of the earliest Greck heroic poems extant, 
and of some hymns in praise of different gods. 
Opinions the most various have been held regard- 
ing his birthplace, his age, his station, and the 
circumstances of his life. The author or authors 
of the ‘ Iliad’ appear from the work to have been 
accurately acquainted with the geography of 
Greece and the northern part of the Archipelago ; 
and it has been inferred that Homer was a wan- 
dering minstrel. The existence of such wander- 
ing minstrels seems to be shown by the Hymn to 
Apollo, quoted by Thucydides; as the notices of 
Phemius and Demédocus, in the Homeric poems, 
prove the existence of bards attached to particular 
courts, 

‘he poems attributed to Homer are the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, to which some have added the 
Homeric Hymns. Of these poems, the Iliad 
stands first, as the oldest and at the same time 
the completest specimen of a national heroic poem. 

Its subject is the revenge which Achilles took 
on Agamemnon for depriving him of his mistress 
Briseis, during the siege of Troy; and the con- 
sequent evils which befell the Greeks. It is 
divided into twenty-four rhapsodies or books, 
which detail the history of the besieging force 
during the period of Achilles’, anger, and end 
with the death of Hector (who is slain by Achilles 
in retaliation for Hector’s having killed Patroclus), 
and the solemn burial of the Trojan warrior, 
Heroic poetry, as a simple form of art, does not 


* Some accounts say that he foresaw his expulsion, 
and avoided it by retiring. 
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imply the development of a plot, but rather the 
extraction of a certain portion from the poetical 
annals of a nation, beginning and ending just 
where the subject may seem to suggest, but not 
necessarily ending with a regular disengagement 
of a plot regularly worked up and studiously 
combined from the beginning of the poem. Whe- 
ther what we now possess be the exact poem 
which thus forms the beginning of all Greek 
literature, is scarcely doubtful. The lapse of so 
many ages can hardly have failed to have in- 
troduced some passages, and to have altered and 
removed others. 

The Odyssey can hardly be called a national 
epic. It is much nearer the romance of chivalry 
than any other ancient work now in existence. 
It contains the account of those adventures 
which Ulysses (Odysseus) encountered on his 
way home from Troy, and in its present state 
consists of twenty-four: books, which division is 
said to be owing to the grammarians in the time 
of the Ptolemies. There is little doubt that much 
has been interpolated in the account of Ulysses’s 
visit to the shades, and Aristophanes and Aris- 
tarchus the grammarians considered the latter 
part of the 23rd and-all the 24th book spurious. 
A characteristic of the Odyssey to which we have 
just alluded, ‘is its romantic look, using romantic 
as opposed to classical. There is something quite 
northern in the adventures of Ulysses; théy 
might have happened to a knight of Arthur's” 
court, or perhaps still better to Beowulf. The 
Sirens would be singing maidens, who decoy 
travellers by their strains; the nymph Calypso 
would find an antitype in some enchantress. 
Ulysses slays the suitors much in the way of 
William of Cloudesley in the old ballad: 

The difference in the character of the Iliad and 
Odyssey might lead us to the conclusion that 
these poems are not the product of the same 
mind. Other differences however of less import- 
ance have been pointed out by the critics. How 
far either poem can claim a single author is a 
still more difficult question. There is an_his- 
torical fact which has been adduced in support of 
one side of this question, namely, the existence of 
a race of men called Rhapsodists, or Homeride, 
who imitated Homer, enlarged upon him, and 
interpolated his poems with verses of their own 
(Hermann, ‘Preface to Homer's Hymns,’ p. 7); 
treating him very much as the Bible was treated 
by one school of the early Mystery-mongers. 
Now those who deny the unity of the Iliad assert 
that these Rhapsodists manufactured it among 
themselves, until it gradually assumed that form 
in which Pisistratus finally established it, and in 
which we now have it. Whatever truth there 
may be in this opinion or any other as to th 
Homeric poems, we must admit that many line 
and even whole passages may be interpolation 
The Hymns, Epigrams, and the ‘Battle of th 
Frogs and Mice’ make up the sum of the Homeri 
poems, genuine and spurious. 

The earliest mention made of Homer is by 
Pindar. Herodotus and Thucydides quote an 
refer to him; and by Plato he is constantly eithe 
hinted at or transcribed. The subject of Hom 
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is discussed in Thirlwall’s ‘History of Greece,’ 
Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ and in the ‘ History of 
Greek Literature,’ in the ‘Library of Useful 
Knowledge ;’ in the article ‘ Homer,’ in the ‘Penny 
Cyclopadia,’ and in the ‘Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology,’ edited 
by Dr. W. Smith. 

The principal modern editions of Homer are, 
those by Clarke and Payne Knight, in this 
country (the latter having the digammas inserted 


places), and abroad, Heyne, Hermann, and 
Nitzsch, for the Iliad, Hymns, and Odyssey 
respectively. The last edition of the text of the 
liad and Odyssey, is by Bekker, Berlin, 1843, 
Svo. Of translations we have Hobbes, Chapman, 
Pope, Cowper, and Sotheby ; but of these Pope’s, 
the best known, is rather an imitation, not at all 
in the style of the original, than a translation. 
Perhaps, on the whole, Chapman’s is the best. 
The German translation by Voss is wonderful as 
regards accuracy. It is in hexameters, and pre- 
serves every sentence, and nearly every word, 

HOMICIDE. [{Murver.] 

HOMILY (sz:aiz), in ecclesiastical writers, is 
a familiar discourse on a religious subject. In 
the earliest ages of the church the words sermon 
(ayes) and homily appear to have been used in- 
differently. ; 

All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers 
were composed by bishops, for before the fifth 
century none but bishops were allowed to preach. 
In modern use the term ‘homily’ is applied to a 
discourse read out of a book, and not composed 
by the preacher. At the period of the Reforma- 
tion in England two books of homilies were pub- 
lished by authority, in order to insure uniformity 
of doctrine in the Church of England, and to 
supply the defects of some of the clergy. A 
handsome edition of the homilies has been pub- 
lished by the Prayer-Book and Homily Society 
(London, 1833). 

HOMGO’/PATHY (a Greek word, éuoordbeia, 
literally ‘ similar or like state of feeling’), a mode 
of treating diseases, founded on peculiar doctrines, 
which were first proposed in 1796 by Samuel 
Hahnemann, a German physician. [Hanyemann.] 
The homeeopathic method consists in the adminis- 
tration of a medicine which is capable of exciting 
in healthy persons symptoms elosely similar to 
those of the disease which it is desired to cure. 

This system of medicine is supposed to stand in 
direct contradistinction to that founded upon the 
principle of treating diseases by their opposites, 
‘contraria contrariis curantur, which has been 
assumed to be more or less a guiding law since 
the time of Galen. The arguments adduced in 
support of the truth of the homeopathic law seem 
principally drawn from the three following 
sources :— 

Ist. Popular experience, it is said, has proved 
that the safest manner of restoring the circulation 
of a frozen limb is to rub it with snow (similia 
similibus). Warm applications, according to the 
evidences of the same experience, would cause 
the destruction of the part affected (contraria con- 
trariis). 


in what the editor supposes to be their proper| 
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Again, severe burns are most quickly cured by 
the use of heated spirits of wine or oil of turpen- 
tine, which excite a very similar sensation, although 
in a greatly modified degree (similia similibus), 
Cold applications, although they give temporary 
relief, are, as is well known, generally followed by 
increased inflammation and severe after-suffering 
(contraria contrariis). 

The homeopathists also insist that the acknow- 


_ledged efficacy of Jenner's great discovery is a 


powerful argument of the truth of the homceopathic 
law, since by produeing a similar disease an almost 
perfect immunity from attacks of the small-pox is 
obtained. 

2ndly. The homceopathists endeavour to show 
by a number of observations collected from the 
works of different medical authors, that many 
drugs recorded by them as curative in different 
forms of disease, were observed by others to pro- 
duce effects closely resembling the symptoms of 
those very forms of disease, or that they acted 
upon the principle similia similibus. 

ordly. Arcana it is said, was first struck 
with the close analogy between the symptoms 
produced by Peruvian bark and those of the forms 
of disease for which it was considered a specific, 
and, having obtained similar results from other 
medicines tried upon his own person, was led to 
the discovery of the homeopathic law; and he, 
believing that the mode of operation of all remedial 
agents was in perfect harmony with this principle, 
by repeated experiments upon himself and some 
medical friends, converted to his opinions, first 
determined their direct action and then em- 
ployed them in disease. It should be stated that, 
although these experiments have been often re- 
peated, no uniform results have taken place. 

The extremely minute quantities of which the 
remedies are administered seem to form a marked 
difference between the homeopathic and all other 
schools of medicine. The homceopathists however 
assert that this is merely a point of practice to be 
determined by the physician at the bedside of his 
patient, and that, in the application of the homceo- 
pathic principle to the treatment of disease, it was 
soon found that remedial agents given in the doses 
usually employed acted too energetically upon a 
frame already predisposed to their influence by 
the affinity existing between their medicinal effects 
and the morbid signs of the disease; and hence a 
gradual diminution was made in the quantity of 
the medicine exhibited, in order to approximate to 
that amount which might exert its full curative 
power without aggravating the sufferings of the 
patient by an excess of medicinal action. The 
result has been, the general adoption among 
homceopathists of the minute dose at present in 
use, which perhaps more than any other cause, 
from its discrepancy with generally received 
opinions, has prevented any impartial investi- 
gation into the principles of the new system by 
the profession at large. ‘The doses recom- 
mended by Hahnemann are sometimes so small that, 
although cures have been performed, it appears 
most reasonable to regard these merely as new 
proofs of how much may be done by the strict re- 
gulation of dict, by the powers of nature, and by 
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the wonderful influence of the imagination upon 
the body. When patients are firmly convinced 
that they shall be cured, the cessation of nervous 
pains, particular those of an hysterical nature, may 
with more justice be ascribed to the influence of 
the mind than to the power of infinitesimal doses 
of medicine, 

HOMOGE’NEOUS, HETEROGE/NEOUS, 
are terms applied in mathematical language to 
expressions which have or have not the same 
number of factors of @ given sort in each term. 
Thus, with respect to # and y, ax? + bry + cx* 
is homogeneous, but az? + by is heterogeneous. 

HO'MOLA, Homola Tribe. The Homolians, 
according to the system of M. Milne Edwards, 
constitute a group of the anomurous crustaceans, 
including the genera Homola, Lithodes, and Lo- 
mis ; genera which he regards as closely related 
to each other, although previous naturalists had 
placed them widely asunder. Of the habits and 
manners of these small crustaceans nothing is 
known. 

HOMO/LOGOUS, a term applied in Euclid to 
those magnitudes which, being of the same kind, 
occupy different places in a proportion, one being 
an extreme, and the other a mean, 

HOMOLONO’TUS, the name of a group of 
Trilobites, in which the tripartite character of the 
dorsal crust is: almost lost; for which reason 
Mr. Miller called it Monolobite. Homolonotus 
KKnightii occurs in the Upper Silurian rocks of 
England, and a similar species at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

HOMO’PTERA, one of the sections into which 
the class Jnsecta is divided. According to Leach, 
Stephens, and some other authors, the section 
Homoptera is regarded as an order ; but in La- 
treille’s arrangement it forms the second of the two 
great sections into which the order Hemiptera is 
divided, The insects of this group are thus cha- 
racterised by Latreille :—Rostrum arising from the 
lowest part of the head near the chest; the 
elytra, almost always tectiform, are of the same 
consistence throughout, semi-membranous, and 
sometimes resembling the wings; the three seg- 
ments of the thorax are blended, and the first is 
often shorter than the following. 

In the typical Homoptera the head is large, 
broader than long; the eyes are large, and there 
are ocelli, or simple eyes, between them; the an- 
tenn are minute, composed of but few joints, and 
terminated by a seta; the rostrum is a slender- 
jointed process, which, like that of the Hemi- 
ptera, lies close to the chest; the legs are of mode- 
rate size; the hinder tibia are usually spined ; 
the body is convex above and flattish beneath ; the 
wings are semi-membranous, the anterior pair 
often opaque, sometimes transparent, and always 
of a uniform texture throughout. The larve are 
active, and resemble the perfect insect, excepting 
that they possess no wings; the pupa are also 
active, but possess rudimentary wings. 

These insects feed upon vegetable juices, The 
females are furnished with an ovipositor, com- 


posed of three denticulated blade-like processes, 
which are lodged in a groove in the abdomen. 
By means of this ovipositor they pierce holes in 
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vegetables, in whieh they deposit their eggs. 
Many homopterous insects possess the power of 
leaping by means of their posterior pair of legs. 

The section or order Homoptera may be di- 
vided into the following families; most of which 
are analogous to Linnwan genera, or nearly so. 

1, Ciucadiide (Leach); 2, Fulgoride (Ste- 
phens); 3, Cercopide (Leach); 4, Psyllide 
(Stephens) ; 5, Thripide (Stephens) ; 6, Aphide 
(Leach); 7, Coccide (Leach). The first two 
families constitute the section Cicadarie of the 
‘Régne Animal.’ [Fungora.] The other refe- 
rences are CICADELLA, APHIS, GALLINSECTA, 
(Note.—In the article Futgora, for Hemiptera 
read Homoptera, and in the article C1oADELLA, 
for Hymenoptera read Homoptera.) 

HONDEKOETER, the name of a celebrated 
family of Dutch painters, of whom the founder, 
Egidius Hondekoeter, born at Utrecht in 1583, 
was the son of a marquis of Westerloo, a wealthy 
landowner in Brazil. He painted chiefly landscapes, 
and he died at Amsterdam. His son Gijsbert, born 
in 1613, painted landscapes in the manner of his 
father. He died at Utrecht in 1653. Melchior 
Hondekoeter, son of Gijsbert, born in 1636, was 
the most distinguished of the family. He painted 
poultry with admirable skill. His pictures are 
held in high estimation, and fetch great prices. 
He died in 1695. 

HONDURAS. [Bauize; Centran America.] 

HONE, WILLIAM, was born in 1779, at 
Bath, where his father is stated to have bee 
an occasional preacher among the dissenters, 
After being engaged for some years as an at+ 
torney’s clerk at Chatham and in London, Willia 
quitted the law, and, having married, set up i 
July 1800 as a bookseller, in Lambeth, an 
afterwards in three or four other places in London 
in all of which he was unsuccessful. In 181 
he took an humble lodging in the Old Bailey. 
and endeavoured for a time to support hi 
seven children by contributing to periodical publi 
cations, especially the ‘Critical Review’ and th 
‘British Lady’s Magazine.’ At length howev 
he found means to set up once more as bookselle 
in a small shop in Fleet Street. Here he w 
again unfortunate in having his premises twic 
broken into and plundered. In 1815, he becam 
publisher of the ‘ Traveller’ newspaper. In 181 
he commenced a weekly paper called ‘The Refo 
ists’ Register.’ The next year, he brought hi 
self into great notoriety by a series of politi 
satires, which had immense success, the eff 
partly of the wood-cut embellishments from th 
designs of Mr. George Cruikshank. Those of t 
series that turned out the most productive for t 
author were three composed in the manner 
parodies upon various parts of the Book of Co 
mon Prayer, _For the printing and publishing 
these parodies Hone was brought to trial on th 
several indictments in the Court of King’s Bence 
on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of December, 181 
He defended himself on all the three trials, whi 
were before special juries, and, notwithstandi 
the best exertions of the bench to procure a co 
Viction, was acquitted on each indictment. 
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—eonsiderable sum of money for his use, which 
enabled him to remove from Fleet Street to a 
large house on Ludgate Hill, where he continued 
a few years, but was unsuccessful. In 1823 he 
published the results of researches to which he 
had been originally directed with a view to his 
defence, in an octavo volume entitled ‘ Ancient 
Mysteries Described, especially the English 
-Miracle Plays founded on Apocryphal New 
Testament Story extant among the unpublished 
MSS. in the British Museum.’ In 1826 Hone 
began the publication, in weekly numbers, of his 
“Every Day Book.’ The sale was large, but his 
family had now increased to ten children, and he 
again got into difficulties ; the end of which was 
that he was arrested by a creditor and thrown 
into the King’s Bench prison. Here he remained 
for about three years, during which time he 
finished his ‘Every Day Book,’ in two volumes, 
and began and finished his ‘ Table Book,’ in one 
volume, and also his ‘ Year Book,’ in one volume. 

During the latter years of Mr. Hone’s life he 
was employed as sub-editor of the ‘ Patriot’ 
newspaper. He died at Tottenham on the 6th of 
November, 1842. 
- HONEY is a fiuid or semi-fluid substance, 
the materials of which are collected by different 
kinds of bees, in Europe chiefly by the Apis melli- 
Jiea, or hive-bee [Bx], and solely by the neuter 
or working bees, from the nectariferous glands in 
the cup or chalice of flowers. It cannot be said to 
be a purely vegetable production, for, after being 
collected by the proboscis of the insect, it is 
transmitted to that distension of the cesophagus 
termed the crop, sucking-stomach, or honey-bag, 
where it is elaborated, and again disgorged, to 
be deposited in the cell of the honey-comb. It 
undergoes less change when the bees are very 
young, remaining nearly white, and is then de- 
nominated virgin honey. At all times it retains 
qualities derived from the kind of plant whence it 
has been procured, as is manifest not only by the 

liar odour of the honey, but by the eifects 

which follow the use of honey obtained from cer- 
tain plants, chiefly of the sub-tribe Rhodoracee, 
such as the azalea, rhododendron, kalmia, &c., 
which yield a honey frequently poisonous, while 
that from the genus Lyrica (termed Heather- 
Honey), and most /abiate plants, is wholesome. 

Honey is sweet, faintly aromatic, granular, 
soluble in water, and capable of undergoing the 
vinous fermentation, and so yielding an intoxi- 
‘eating drink called hydromel, metheglin, or mead. 
When diluted with water, it is rather demulcent, 
emollient, and refrigerant, and hence forms a 
good drink in fever and other inflammatory com- 
plairits, but it should not be taken if there be 
much gastric or intestinal irritation. It is used 
likewise in catarrhs, and when drunk warm is 
considered to be expectorant. Along with vinegar 
it forms a good gargle in slight cases of sore 
throat, and combined with borax a most efficacious 
application in aphthze of the mouth and throat. 
HONEYCOMB. [Brn] 

HONEYSUCKLE. [Lontopra.] 

HONFLEUR. ([Catvavpos.] 

HONG KONG, one of the group of rocky 
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islands situated at the mouth of the Canton River, 
about 37 miles S. from Macao, and 100 miles from 
Canton. One of its stations is in 22° 15’ N. lat., 
114° 18’ E. long, The island is separated from 
the main land of China by a narrow strait, which 
varies in width from less than a mile to four or 
five miles, The island is about 8 miles long, 
with a breadth varying from 2 to 6-miles. 

There is good anchorage at Hong Kong Roads 
and Victoria Harbour, both near the new town of 
Vietoria. The northern side of the island is 
traversed by a ridge of mountains which vary in 
height from 500 to upwards of 1000 feet, three 
of the summits being 1575, 1711, and 1827 feet 
respectively. The southern side of the island is 
less mountainous. The cultivable land is small, 
but the supply of water is abundant. The climate is 
subject to great fluctuations, and is rather un- 
healthy. ' 

Hong Kong was taken possession of by the 
British during the war with China, and was 
formally ceded to her,by the Treaty of Nankin, 
August 30, 1842. On the 26th of June, 1843, 
Hong Kong was regularly constituted a British 
colony. It is what is called a crown colony, that 
is, it has no legislative assembly, but is governed 
by orders from the Colonial Office, London. There 
is a legislative and executive council to aid the 
governor with their assistance aud advice. The 
governor, as superintendent of trade, is head of the 
consular establishments at the five ports opened in 
pursuance of the Treaty of Nankin. The offices 
of the government are at Victoria. There is a 
chief justice and attorney-general, with other law- 
officers, and the usual departments of a colonial 
administration.. At the time when the British 
first occupied Hong Kong the number of Chinese 
inhabitants was supposed to amount to about 5000. 
The resident population consisted chiefly of fisher- 
men and smugglers. Since the island became a 
British colony, there has been a great increase of 
Chinese. They make themselves generally useful 
as domestic servants, labourers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, builders, carpenters, &c., and they become 
tenants of the little shops in the Chinese bazar. 
There is asmall body of Chinese police. The 
command of caeap labour to any extent has been 
one great cause of the rapid progress of the town 
of Victoria, the building of which was not com- 
menced till August 1841. A bishopric has been 
founded at Victoria, 1849. Land for other settle- 
ments in the island is granted on leases for 75 
years at a stipulated rental, 

Karly in 1845 the Governor of Hong Kong 
legalised the opium trade, under stringent regula- 
tions. ‘here is atax on salt, and a duty of 25 
per cent. on sales by auction, added to a licence 
duty from the opium dealers. 

In a despatch from the Governor (Sir J. F. 
Davis) dated March 13, 1847, he stated that the 
revenue of Hong Kong had increased from 95841, 
in 1844 to 27,047 in 1846; that there was no 
custom-house, and that trade was entirely free ; 
that the government expenditure had diminished ; 
that 18 miles of good road were formed round the 
island; that the building of a large church had 
commenced—the first Protestant church in the con- 
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fines of China ; that the English inhabitants, besides 
troops, numbered 618, including 167 females, and 
that the Chinese inhabitants numbered about 
21,500; that the cultivation and drainage of the 
island had rendered it much more salubrious ; that 
there were 4 European schools, and 13 Chinese 
schools, in the island; that, besides the English 
episcopal church, there were an episcopal chapel, 
four dissenting chapels, a Romish chapel, a Moham- 
medan mosque, and three Chinese temples. 

American and Danish Consuls have been ap- 
painted at Hong Kong. The arrivals of ships 
were 334 in 1845, and 387 in 1846: the tonnage 
was 117,210 in 1845, and 130,199 in 1846. 

HONG MERCHANTS. [Canron.] 

HONITON. [Drvonsurre. } 

HONO’RIUS, son of Theodosius the Great, and 
younger brother of Arcadius, was born at Constanti- 
nople, a.p. 384. Afterthedeath of his father in395 
Honorius had for his sharethe Empire of the West, 
under the guardianship of Stilichon. Honorius 
fixed his residence at Milan. For several years after, 
Stilichon was the real sovereign of the West; and 
he also endeavoured to extend his sway over the 
territories of Arcadius in the Hast, under pretence 
of defending them against the Goths. He gave 
his daughter Maria in marriage to Honorius, and 
recovered the province of Africa, which had re- 
volted. In the year 402 Alaric came a second 
time into Italy, when Stilichon hastily collected 
an army, with which he met Alaric at Pollentia, 
on the banks of the Tanaro, and obliged him to 
recross the Noric Alps. After this victory Hono- 
rious repaired to Rome with Stilichon, where they 
were both received with great applause. In the 
year 404 Honorius left Rome for Ravenna, which 
he made his residence, in consequence of which the 
province in which Ravenna is situated assumed 
the name of Romania, Romaniola, and afterwards 
Romagna, which it still retains. In the following 
year Radagaisus again invaded Italy with a large 
force of barbarians, but he was defeated and put 
to death by Stilichon. In the next year the 
Vandals, the Alani, the Alemanni, and other bar- 
barians, crossed the Rhine, and invaded Gaul. 
Constantine in Britain usurped the imperial power, 
and, having passed over into Gaul, established his 
dominion there, and wasacknowledged by Honorius 
as his colleague. Stilichon now began to be 
suspected of having an understanding with the 
barbarians, and he was put to death by order of 
Honorius, A.p. 408. His death was fatal to the 
empire. Alaric again invaded Italy, took Rome, 
and proclaimed the prefect Attalus emperor. 
[Anarto.] The indecision and bad faith of 
Honorius brought Alaric again before Rome, which 
was plundered, a.p. 410. After Alaric’s death 
his son Ataulphus married Placidia, sister of 
Honorius, and took possession of Spain. Honorius 
died at Ravenna, in August 423, leaving no issue, 

HONORIUS I. IL. IL. IV. [Porn] 


HONTHORST, GERHARD, called by the} of the fleet and greatly distinguished himself, 
Italians Gherardo dalle Notti, from his effects! was created an Irish peer by the title of 
| Hood of Catherington, and Rodney returne 
finally to England, leaving Lord Hood agait 


of light by night, was born at Utrecht in 1592, 
He was the pupil of A. Bloemart, studied some 
time in Rome, and was engaged for six months 
by Charles I. in England. There are several 


the peace of 1788, 
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portraits by him at Hampton Court, for which he 
received 3000 florins, a service of plate complete 
for twelve persons, and a beautiful horse. Hon- 
thorst was the favourite painter of the Queen of 
Bohemia, and he was the court-painter to the 
Prince of Orange. He died at theHague in 1662. 

HOOD, ROBIN, is supposed to have lived 
in the reign of Richard I. He was the most dis- 
tinguished in his time of those numerous outlaws 
who under the tyrannical government of the early 
Norman kings lived in bands in all the great 
forests, and combined a sort of championship of 
the cause of the old national independence with 
the practice of deer-shooting and robbery. The 
chief residence of Robin Hood and his followers 
was the forest of Shirewood, or Sherwood, in Not- 
tinghamshire; but he is said to have also fre- 
quented Barnsdale in Yorkshire, and Plumpton 
Park in Cumberland. - ‘The personal courage of 
this celebrated outlaw,’ Bishop Percy observes, 
‘his skill in archery, his humanity, and especially 
his levelling principle of taking from the rich and 
giving to the poor, have in all ages rendered him 
the favourite of the common people.’ His exploits 
appear to have been a common subject of popular 
song. Of Robin Hood’s followers the most cele- 
brated were, Little John, his chaplain called 
Friar Tuck, and his paramour named Marian. 
Amidst a variety of conflicting statements it is 
difficult to arrive at any distinct facts relating to 
this celebrated personage. He seems to have died 
in 1247. 

HOOD, SAMUEL, VISCOUNT, was born 
Dec. 12, 1724, at Butley in Somersetshire, of 
which parish his father was the incumbent. He 
was brought up to the navy, and was appointed 
in 1757 to command the Antelope, 50°guns, in 
which he took a French 50 gun ship. In 1759, 
in the Vestal, 82 guns, he was again successful in 
capturing the Bellona, a French frigate of equal 
force. He served in the Mediterranean, under 
Sir Charles Saunders, till the end of the war in 
1763, and was appointed to command on the 
Boston station in 1768. In 1778 his services 
were rewarded with a baronetcy. In 1780 he 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and 
sailed with a squadron to the West Indies to join 
Sir George Rodney. By Rodney’s departure to 
England, in 1781, Hood succeeded to the com- 
mand of the fleet. The events of the war called 
him almost immediately to America. In Jan. 
1782, the French invaded the island of St. 
Christopher. Hood hastened to relieve it; but, 
notwithstanding a dexterous mancuvre, he was 
unable to prevent the surrender of the island! 
His conduct in the whole of this affair has been 
warmly applauded by naval critics. After the 
action of April 12, 1782, in which the French 
fleet in the West Indies, under the Comte de 
Grasse, was defeated by the British fleet unde 
Admiral Rodney, Hood, who commanded a par 


in the chief command, which he retained til 
In the memorable West 
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minster election of 1784 Lord Hood opposed | 
Fox, and was returned at the head of the’ 
‘poll. He lost his seat on being made a lord of 
the admiralty, in 1788, but was re-elected in 
1790.. In 1793 he was appointed to command | 
the Mediterranean fleet, and an arduous responsi-_ 
bility devolved on him in consequence of the sur- 
render of Toulon to the British and Spanish fleet | 
by the French royalists. Early in 1794 Lord 
Hood applied himself to the expulsion of the 


French from Corsica, which was accomplished 
chiefly by the astonishing exertions of the British | 
sailors on shore, especially in the capture of Bas- 
tia, for which Lord Hood received the thanks | 
of both houses of parliament. His health being 
much impaired, he returned to England at the | 
elose of the year. In 1796 he was appointed go- | 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, and raised to the | 
English peerage by the title of Viscount Hood of | 
Whitley. He afterwards received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. He died at Bath, in his ninety- | 
second year, June 27, 1816. 

HOOD, ALEXANDER, VISCOUNT BRID- 
PORT, younger brother of the above, was also 
brought up to the navy, and also found many op- 
portunities of signalising his skill, activity, and 
bravery. He was made rear-admiral in 1780, 
and in 1782 sailed as second in command of the | 
fleet sent under Lord Howe to relieve Gibraltar. 
He held the same rank in the Channel fleet, un- 
der the same commander, in 1794, and bore a 
distinguished part in the great victory of the 1st | 
of June. In 1795 he engaged.a French fleet off, 
LOrient, and took three ships of the line; and in 
the following year was appointed to the command 
of the Channel fleet, which he held till April 
1800. He was successively raised to the Irish 
wd English peerage by the titles of Baron and 
Viscount Bridport, the last creation June 10, 
1801. Lord Bridport died at Bath, May 3, 1814. 
[he title is now extinct. 

HOOD, THOMAS, was born in 1798, in the 
2oultry, London, where his father was a book- 
eller of the firm of Vernor and Hood. In 1811 | 
ood’s father died, and his mother sent him to a! 
lay-school. From this school he was removed to 
he cbunting-house of Messrs. Bell and Co., Russia 
nerchants, Warnford Court, City, but his health 
oon began to fail, and he wentto Dundee, where, 
fter a residence of two years, he returned to 
sondon, and engaged himself to Mr. Robert 
jands, an engraver, who was his uncle, in order 
o learn his art, and was afterwards with Le Keux 
or the same purpose. 

Hood had published some trifles in the ‘ Dundee 
Advertiser’ and ‘Dundee Magazine.” In 1821 
e succeeded Mr. John Scott as editor of the 
London Magazine.’ His first publication in a 
eparate form was ‘Odes and Addresses to 
treat People,’ in which he was assisted by his 
rother-in-law, J. H. Reynolds, and which was 
rought out anonymously. ‘ Whims and Oddi- 
es,’ published in 1826, in small 8vo., consisted 
hiefly of his contributions to the ‘ London Ma- 
azine,’ with some additions, His next work 
ras in prose, ‘ National Tales,’ sm, 8vo., which 
mas followed by ‘The Plea of the Midsummer | 
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Fairies, Hero and Leander, Lycus the Centaur, 
and other Poems,’ sm. 8vo., 1827, a volume of 
serious poetry, which obtained praise from the 
critics, but little favour from the public. 

He published a second series of his ‘ Whims 
and Oddities,’ and a third series in 1828. He 
commenced the * Comic Annual’ in 1829, and 
it was continued nine years. In the same year 
his comic poem of ‘ The Epping Hunt’ came out. 
He was for one year editor of ‘The Gem,’ and 
wrote for it his poem called ‘ Eugene Aram’s 
Dream.’ 

In the spring of 1831 Hood became the ocecu- 
pier of a house called# Lake House, in Essex. 
While residing here he wrote his novel of ‘Tylney 
Hall” Pecuniary difficulties compelled him to 
leave his pleasant residence in 1835. The ‘Comic 
Annual’ having terminated in 1837, Hood com- 
menced the publication of ‘ Hood’s Own,’ in a 
series of monthly numbers, in 8vo., 1838. Hood 
afterwards went to the continent for the benefit of 
his health: he was in Belgium when he published 
his ‘ Up the Rhine.’ On his return he became 
editor of the ‘New Monthly Magazine; after 
his retirement from which, in 1843, he collected 


his contributions to that work, and, with additions 


of prose and poetry, published them under the 
title of ‘Whimsicalities.’? He still continued to 
suffer from ill health. 

In 1844 Hood started his last periodical, 
‘ Hood’s Magazine,’ and continued to supply the 
best of its contributions till within about a month 
before his death. Those who have read the 
work, and have a taste for wit, humour, and cha- 
racter, will not readily forget his ‘ Schoolmistress 
Abroad,’ and his novel of ‘Our Family,’ which 
was interrupted by his last illness and death: the 
last chapters were in fact written by him when 
he was propped up by pillows in bed. He had 
the consolation, a short time before his death, of 
having a government pension of 100/. a year 
offered to him by Sir Robert Peel, which was 
transferred at his own request to his wife. He 
died May 3, 1845, and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 

HOOFT, PETER CORNELIUS, one of the 
most eminent poets and prose writers of Holland, 
was born on the 16th of March, 1581, at Amster- 
dam, where his father was an eminent burgo- 
master. He wrote ‘Granida,’ and several other 
tragedies, and may be considered in some degree 
as the founder of the Dutch stage. His tragedies 
are composed on the Greck model, and have chio- 
ruses. In his lesser poetical productions he dis- 
plays more originality, and many of them are dis- 
tinguished by playfulness and elegance. He also 
formed a correct and harmonious style of prose, of 
which his ‘ History of the Netherlands’ is esteemed 
a model. He died May 21, 1647. 

HOOGE, PETER DE, was born about 1643, 
but the place of his birth is uncertain, as well as 
the master under whom he studied. His pictures, 
of which there aro some capital specimens in Eng- 
land, sell at high prices. 

HOOGEVEEN, ILENRY, was born at Ley- 
den in January 1712. Tis parents were in hums 
ble circumstances. He filled successively the office 
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of rector at the gymnasiums of Kuilenburg, Breda, 
Dort, and Delft, at the last of which places he 
died in 1791. 

The principal work of Hoogeveen is a treatise 
on the Greek Particles (2 vols. 4to., Leyd., 1769), 
of which an abridgment was made by Schiitz 
(Leip., 1806); one of the most useful of his works, 
entitled ‘ Dictionarium Analogicum Linguze Greece’ 
was published after his death at Cambridge, in 
1800. 

HOOGLEY. ([Caxnovrra; Hrypvustay. } 

HOOK, THEODORE EDWARD, was born 
September 22nd, 1788, in Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, London. He was the son of James 
Hook, a musical composer of some celebrity, by 
his first wife (Miss Madden). There was only 
one other child by that marriage, Dr. James 
Hook, dean of Worcester. 

Theodore Hook was a handsome boy and re- 
markably clever. He had a fine ear, was an expert 
performer on the pianoforte, and had a sweet and 
powerful voice. His father was employed at 
Vauxhall and the theatres, and Theodore wrote 
songs for him, and sometimes composed the airs. 
In 1805 he wrote an operatic farce, ‘ The 
Soldier’s Return,’ which was very successful. He 
afterwards wrote several other successful operatic 
pieces and farces. In 1809 he made his first essay 
as a novelist by the publication of ‘ The Man of 
Sorrow.’ It was a very flimsy work, and had no 
success. 

Hook was even at this period distinguished for 
his conversational powers, but his talent as an 
improvisatore is described as extraordinary. He 
was invited to perform before the Prince Regent, 
who was so much delighted, that in 1812 he got 
him appointed accomptant-general and treasurer 
to the colony of the Mauritius, with a salary and 
allowances amounting to nearly 2000/. a year. 
He reached his destination Oct. 9, 1813. In 
1817 a large deficiency in the assets of the office 
was discovered ; an investigation took place, and 
Hook was arrested on the 9th of March, 1818 ; 
all his property was seized, and he was sent back 
to England in custody. The result of an exami- 
nation of the matter by the law-officers of the 
crown was a claim from him of 12,000/. 

The ‘ John Bull’ newspaper was established 
soon after Hook’s return, and he became the 
editor. Hook, in its prosperous state, received 
full 2000/. a year from it; and, though its cir- 
culation gradually diminished, he derived a con- 
siderable profit from it up to the time of his death. 
In August 1823, Hook was arrested under a writ 
of Exchequer, his property was sold, and realised 
about 40/., and he was taken to a spunging-house, 


where he remained till April 1824, whence he| 


was transferred to the Rules of the King’s Bench, 
and he remained there till May 1825, when he 
was released from custody, but with an intima- 
tion that the crown abandoned nothing of its 
claim for the debt: he then took a cottage at 
Putney. 

Hook published his first series of ‘ Sayings and 
Doings’ in Feb, 1824, while confined in the 
spunging-house, and his diary records the profit 
to have been 20002. ; and he realised sums almost 


as secretary to the Royal Society. 
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as large by the novels and other works which he 
published in rapid succession afterwards, The 
following is a list of the whole of them :—‘Say- 
ings and Doings,’ First Series, 3 vols., 1824; 
Second Series, 3 vols., 1825; Third Series, 
3 vols., 1828; ‘ Maxwell,’ 3 vols., 1830; ‘ Life 
of Sir David Baird,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1832; ‘Parson’s 
Daughter,’ 3 vols., 1833; ‘ Love and Pride, 
3 vols., 1833; ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ 3 vols., 18353 
‘ Jack Brag,’ 3 vols., 1837; ‘ Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, 3 vols, 1839; ‘ Gurney Married, 
3 vols., 1839; ‘ Precepts and Practice,’ 3 vols., 
1840; ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ 3 vols., 1840; ‘ Pere- 
grine Bunce,’ 3 vols.,1841, some months after his 
death. In 1836 he became editor of the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine.’ He wrote Kelly’s ‘ Re- 
miniscences,’ from Kelly’s notes, in 1836, without 
remuneration. 

While residing at Putney he gradually mixed 
more and more freely in society, and in 1827 took 
a house in Cleveland Row, St. James’s; he be- 
came a member of divers first-rate clubs, received 
invitations from persons of the highest distinction, 
and ran himself rapidly and deeply into debt, not- 
withstanding the large sums which he obtained 
by his literary labours. By his extravagance, 
which he supplied at a ruinous expense of labour 
of mind and body, his constitution was completely 
broken up. He died Aug. 24, 1841, in the 53rd 
year of his age. 

The ‘ Life and Literary Remains of Theodore 
Hook’ have been recently published in 2 vols. 
8vo., edited by the Rev. R. Dalton Barham. 

HOOKE, ROBERT, was born July 18,1635, 
at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, of which 
parish his father was minister. After studying 
successively at Westminster and Oxford, he was 
engaged to assist Dr. Wallis in his chemical ex- 
periments, and he subsequently served Mr. Robert 
Boyle in a similar capacity. In 1662 he was ap- 
pointed curator of experiments to the Royal 
Society ; and, when that body was incorporated by 
charter the following year, Mr. Hooke was one of 
those Fellows who were first nominated by the 
council. In 1664 he succeeded Dr. Dacres as 
professor of geometry in Gresham College, and 
two years afterwards received the appointment’ of 
city surveyor. In 1677 he succeeded Oldenburg 
In 1691 he 
was created Doctor of Physic, by a warrant from! 
Archbishop Tillotson. He died at Gresham Col 
lege in 1702, in his 68th year. A list of th 
works left by Dr. Hooke is given in Ward’ 
‘Lives of the Gresham Professors,’ 

HOOKE, NATHANIEL, died in 1764 
The date of his birth is unknown. He was 
Roman Catholic, enjoyed the friendship of Pope 
and was intimate with most of his eminent literar 
contemporaries. He is said to have lost his fo 
tune in the South Sea scheme. The work b 
'which Hooke is principally known is entitle 


‘The Roman History, from the Building of Rom 
to the Ruin of the Commonwealth,’ which w 
originally published in 4 vols. 4to., 1733-177 
Hooke also published a work on the Rom 
senate in answer to Dr. Middleton’s and D 
Chapman’s treatises on the same subject, 175 
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and translated from the French the ‘Life of 
Fenelon,’ 1723, and Ramsay's ‘ ‘'ravels of Cyrus,’ 
1739. 

HOOKER, RICHARD, was born at Heavy- 
tree, neur Exeter, about 1553 or 1554. He was 
introduced by his uncle, the chamberlain of 


* 


> 


him, in 1557, a clerkship in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. In December 1573, he became a 
scholar of that college, and a fellow and master of 
arts in 1577. In 1579 he was appointed lecturer 
of Hebrew in the university, and in October of 
the same year he was expelled his college, with 
Dr. John Reynolds and three other fellows, but 
restored the same month. In about two years he 
took orders, and was appointed to preach at Paul’s 
Cross, London. Throngh the influence of the Arch- 
bishop of York, he was appointed Master of the 


of Boscombe in Wiltshire, in 1591. On July 17 in 


tion and discipline of the Church of England, in 
clesiastical Polity.’ 


1727. 
clerk in the East India House. He is chiefly 
known for his translation of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ London, 1763, 2 vols. 8vo. It is a 
diffuse and feeble version. He published also a 
translation of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 5 vols. 
8vo. He translated many of the dramas of Me- 
tastasio ; and he wrote three or four tragedies, 
which were unsuccessful. He died in 1803. 
HOOPER, JOHN, one of the most venerated 
martyrs of the Reformation, was born in Somerset- 
shire about 1495, and educated at Oxford. In 
1550 he was appointed bishop of Gloucester ; 
| but his assumption of the office was long delayed 
by his scrupulousness as to the use of the episcopal 
dress. By way of overcoming his reluctance, he 


mitted to the Fleet Prison. His friends exhorted 
him to compliance, and at length the matter was 
compromised. In 1552 he received the bishopric 
of Worcester in commendam. Wood says, 
When Queen Mary began to reign, in July 
1553, he was pursuivanted up to London, in the 
latter end of August, and committed to the Fleet, 
where, remaining some months, he was at length 
examined several times, and required to recant 
his opinions, but, standing constant and resolute 
to them, was condemned to be burnt in Jan. 
1555.’ He suffered, Feb. 9, at Gloucester, bearing 
his torments with great courage. 
HOOPING-COUGH. This disease, to which, 
on account of the violence of the cough that 
attends it, the Latin term Pertussis has been 
applied, has also obfained the popular designation 
in or Kink-Cough. 

It commences with the symptoms of simple 
catarrh, and is indicated by cough and the ex- 
pectoration of a clear limpid fluid, by redness of 


Exeter, to the notice of Bishop Jewel, who procured | 


Temple in 1585, and was presented to the living 


the same year he was made a prebendary of Salis- | 
bury. On July 7, 1595, he was presented to the 
living of Bishopsbourne in Kent, which he held, 
till his death on the 2nd .of November, 1600. 
His great work is his defence of the constitu- | 


eight books, under the title of ‘ The Laws of Ec- 


HOOLE,. JOHN, was born in London, in| 
At the age of seventeen he became a 


was confined to his own house, and finally com- | 


9 


~~ 
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the conjunctive, a watery discharge from the eyes 
and nostrils, hoarseness, and occasional sneezing. 
These symptoms are attended by some degree of 
fever, which in general however is very slight ; 
the patient is languid and out of spirits, but is 
free from pain, or complains only of soreness in 
the anterior part of the chest. At the end of a 
period varying from one to two weeks, the fits of 
‘coughing become longer and more frequent ; each 
fit is commonly announced by a sensation of 
tickling in the larynx and trachea, during which 
‘the inspirations are irregular and incomplete, 
especially in children, whose countenances are at 
this time expressive of fear and anxiety. At the 
‘moment the fit comes on they cling with firmness 
to the persons or objects around them; if asleep 
cat the time of its accession, they suddenly start 
‘up and place themselves in a sitting posture. The 
efforts of coughing are now repeated in such quick 
succession as to suspend almost completely the 
act of breathing: during their brief intervals we 
can with difficulty perceive any inspiratory move- 
ments, excepting at times when the cough is 
momentarily interrupted by a prolonged inspira- 
tion attended by a peculiar whooping noise, which 
has supplied a name for the affection, and which 
constitutes its characteristic symptom. In con- 
sequence of the obstruction to the circulation 
occasioned by these long- continued efforts of 
coughing, the face and neck become swelled, and 
of a deep red or violet colour ; the veins on these 
parts are distended almost to bursting ; the eyes 
are prominent and bathed in tears ; occasionally the 
“patient becomes completely exhausted ; the fit of 
coughing is interrupted for one or more minutes ; 
‘it then recurs with the same violence, and the 
patient seems in imminent danger of suffocation, 
when the paroxysm is terminated by one or two 
‘long and whooping inspirations, and by the 
rejection of a limpid viscid fluid, which hangs in 
threads from the mouth. This fluid comes from 
the bronchi and pharynx, and sometimes also 
‘from the stomach; it is occasionally mixed 
with particles of blood. These paroxysms or 
fits of coughing continue for many minutes, 
and when they are very severe blood frequently 
issues from the nose, mouth, ears, or even from 
the eye-lids; they recur at various and often very 
short intervals, generally however more frequently 
and with greater severity by night than by day, 
and they are excited by the slightest causes, as 
by food or exercise, by any agitation or mental 
emotion. In the intervals of the fits the child 
appears to have its ordinary health. 

After the affection has presented the characters 
which we have described for a period which varies 
from two or three weeks to as many months, the 
paroxysms become shorter and less frequent, and 
the cough ceases to be characteristic, but still 
continues to terminate in vomiting and in the 
discharge of sputa, which now resemble those of 
catarrh, The paroxysms become more and more 
rare, im some cases recur at regular intervals, and 
finally cease, but. for some time afterwards they 
are easily renewed by any unusual exposure to 
cold. ; 

Hooping-cough prevails epidemically, and chiefly 
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attacks children from birth to the period of second | to her court, and recommended him to the king, 


dentition, but it occasionally occurs in adult and 
even in old age. 
vidual more than once, although this sometimes 
happens, and it is one of those diseases that are 
communicable by contagion. 


It rarely affects the same indi-|the finances. 


Henri II., who appointed him superintendent of 
L’Hopital endeavoured to check 
prodigality and corruption. He also opposed the 
persecution of the Protestants. On the death of 
the chancellor Olivier, in 1560, L’Hépital suc- 


No method of treatment has hitherto been | ceeded him, He strenuously opposed the Cardinal 


discovered by which the progress of hooping-cough | de Lorraine, 


can be arrested. We may mitigate its severity 
and somewhat diminish its duration, but it will 
run a certain course, and this course, in spite of 
all our efforts, will often be long. In the early 
stage emetics may be given repeatedly, and at a 
more advanced period great benefit is derived 
from the employment of narcotic and sedative 
medicines, of which opium, hydrocyanic acid, 
and belladonna are the best; but, on account of 
the powerful influence of these drugs on the sys- 
tem, the greatest caution should be observed in 
their administration to children. 

HOORN. [Houtayp.] 

HOPE, THOMAS, was descended from the 
wealthy family of the Hopes of Amsterdam. 
He was born in London, in 1770, and gave very 
early indications of his attachment to architec- 
ture. At the age of eighteen or nineteen he went 
abroad, and travelled for about eight years in 
various parts of Asia and Africa, as well as on 
the continent of Europe. 

Soon after his return to England he began to 
apply his studies practically by remodelling and 
enlarging his mansion in Duchess Street, Portland 
Place. He thus rendered his house one of the 
largest private mansions in the metropolis, and 
fitted up and furnished the interior in a style of | 
classical taste that was then a novelty in this 
country. His publication on ‘ Household Furni- 
ture,’ in 1805, created a revolution in taste. 

In 1809 appeared his ‘Costume of the An- 
cients ;’ and in the same year he contributed to a 
periodical (by J. Landseer) entitled ‘Review of 
Publications of Art,’ an essay on the ‘ Architee- 
ture of Theatres,’ 

With the exception of a minor work entitled 
‘Modern Costumes,’ in 1812, Mr. Hope did not 
publish anything further till 1819, when appeared 
his ‘Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Modern Greek 
at the close of the Eighteenth Century.’ His last 
two works, both of them published posthumously, 
are, ‘the Origin and Prospects of Man,’ and an 
‘ Historical Essay on Architecture.’ , Mr. Hope 
died Feb. 8, 1831. . 


HOPITA'L, or HOSPITA’L, MICHEL DE 
L’, born in 1505, near Aigueperse in Auvergne, 


was the son of Jean de l’Hépital, physician to the | him instruction in the differential and integra 
L’Hépital remained in | calculus, 


Connétable de Bourbon. 
the university of Padua six years, 
the Connétable de Bourbon lost his 
walls of Rome, and Jean de ’H6pital found him- 
self without a protector in a foreign land. 


Morin, procured for him a seat on the 
counsellors of the parliament. 


Berri, daughter of Francis I., invited L’ Hopital 


during which|in becoming one of the first mathematicians o 
life under the | Europe, 


After | relative to the brachystochron, or curve of quickes 
practising for some time at the bar of the parlia- | descent, which Bernoulli had proposed as a chal 
ment of Paris, his merit, added to his having mar-|lenge to the geometricians of the day, and 

ried the daughter of the lientenant-crimincl which, at the end of ten months, only four sol 
bench of the | tions had been given, 
The Duchess of! Leibnitz in Germany, 
land, and L’Hépital 


who wanted to establish the Inquisition 
in France; and his next thought was that of as- 
sembling the states-general, which had not met for 
eighty years, but the Guises opposed the proposal. 
L’Hopital accordingly contented himself with as- 
sembling the nobility and high clergy at Fontaine- 
bleau. The only useful result of the assembly was 
the passing of an ordonnance prepared by L’ Hépi- 
tal, which abolished arbitrary taxes, regulated the 
feudal authority of the nobles, and corrected many 
abuses in the judicial system. Soon after, July 
1561, L’Hopital obtained from the regent Ca- 
therine an edict, ordering the release of all pri- 
soners suspected of heresy. By another edict Ro- 
man Catholics were forbidden, under pain of death, 
from forcing an entrance into the houses of Pro- 
testants under pretence of dispersing their meet- 
ings. After the death of the Duke of Guise, 1563, 
L’Ho6pital prevailed upon Catherine to grant the 
edict ‘ of peace,’ by which, among other conditions, 
all prisoners on both sides were released, and 
the Protestants were allowed the exercise of their 
religion within the towns which they had occupied 
during the war. He also prevailed upon Catherine 
to declare the majority of her son Charles IX. 
L'Hopital’s opposition to the bull of the Pope, by 
which the king was authorised to levy 100,000 
crowns a year on the revenues to root heresy from 
the kingdom, caused his downfall; the seals were 
taken from him, and he retired in 1568 to his 
country-house at Vignay, where he died March 
15, 1573. 


HOPITAL, GUILLAUME-FRANGCOIS- 
ANTOINE L’, Marquis de Sainte Mesme and 
Count d’Entremont, commonly known as the 
Marquis de l'Hépital, was born at Paris, in the 
year 1661. He entered the army at an early 
age, and served some years as a captain of cavalry. 
His name is intimately connected with the early 
history of the differential and integral calculus. 
n 1691 no knowledge whatever of the calculus 
existed in France, and indeed throughout the 
Continent it appears to have been known only to 
Leibnitz, and to the brothers John and Jame 
Bernoulli. About this time John Bernoulli 
arrived at Paris, and spent some time at t 
residence of L’H6pital for the purpose of givin 


With such assistance he was not Jon 


and he soon after distinguished himse 
by his solution of the great problem in mechani 


by Newton in Englan 
James Bernoulli in Switz 
in France. Still howey 
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the calculus was regarded as a sort of mystery by 
most of those mathematicians by whom it was 
not actually opposed ; and, with the exception of 
the papers by Leibnitz dispersed in the Acts of 
Leipzig, there existed no work from which any 
information could be obtained. To remedy this 
defect he wrote and published his ‘ Analyse des 
Tnfiniment-Petits,’ which appeared in 1696, Paris, 
dto. ‘The «appearance of this work,’ says M. 
Boucharlat, ‘marked the epoch of a great reyolu- 
tion in science. Mathematicians hastened to 
initiate themselves into the wonders of the 
infinitesimal calculus, and doubts concerning its 
truth were advanced only by those who were 
blinded by their prejudices in favour of ancient 
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carefully dug with the spade, and the earth, being 
turned towards the plants, is left so all the winter. 

In the second year, early in spring, the hillocks 
around the plants are opened and the roots 
examined. The last year’s shoots are cut off 
within an inch of the main stem, and all the 
suckers quite close to it. <A pole about twelve 
feet long is then firmly stuck into the ground near 
the plants; to this the bines are led and tied as 
they shoot, till they have taken hold of it. The 
ground being well hoed and the earth raised round 
the plants, the produce this year will average 
4 ewt, per acre if the season is favourable. 

In September the flower containing the seed 
will be of.a fine straw colour, turning to a brown; 


methods.’ At his death in 1704,-when only 43) it is then in perfection. No time should now be 
years of age,. L’Hopital left an ‘ Analytical lost in picking them. The hops when picked are 
Treatise on Conic Sections,’ which was published | dried on a hair cloth in a kiln. They are then laid 
in 4to. the following year, and was for a long} in heaps on the floor, where they undergo a very 
time considered the best treatise on the subject. | slight heating. As soon as this is observed, they 
HOPPNER, JOHN, R.A., was born in London are bagged. This is done by pressing them into 
in 1759. When young, he was one of the choristers | large bags suspended below a hole in the floor ; 
in the Chapel Royal. He studied afterwards in the | when sewed close and tight, the bag is stored in a 
Royal Academy ; and before he was thirty years dry place till the hops are wanted for sale. 
of age he had, owing to the active patronage of} ‘he crop of the third year will average 8 ewt, 
the Prince of Wales, painted more royal and per acre, but will in some cases reach 16. ; 
noble portraits than usually falls to the lot of dis- | _ The hop is a dicecious plant, . e. some of the in- 
tinguished portrait painters during the whole of a’ dividuals are male plants and others female, which 
long life. Hoppner’s style is easy and effective, have respectively flowers of adifferent construction 
but gaudy. He died of dropsy in 1810. His sen, and of different habitudes ; and the pollen of the 
was for some years British consul at Venice. former is conveyed by the air tothe latter. Though 
HOPS (Botany). [Humunus Lupvtuvs.] the pollen, from its extreme lightness, can be wafted 
HOPS (Humulus lupulus of Linnzeus) are ex-| to a considerable distance, and some seeds in each 
tensively cultivated for the flowers or seed-vessels, \cone may be so fertilised, yet it would be well to 
which give flavour and permanence to beer by ‘rear a number of the male plants among the 


being boiled with the wort in brewing. _ others, or along the hedges of the hop-gardens, to 


ders about the year 1524. The most extensive 
plantations are in Kent, Sussex, and Hereford- 
shire; but they are also cultivated in Worcester- 
shire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, 
Surrey, and several other counties. The hop isa 
slender climbing plant, which requires a very rich 
mellow soil and careful cultivation. The soil of a 
hop-garden must be rich to a considerable depth, 
or made so artificially. 

The young plants are raised in beds, and may 
be raised from seed ; but it is more usual to plant 
the young shoots which rise from the bottom of 
the stems of old plants. The varieties most 
esteemed are the Grape Hop, the White Vine, and 
the Golden Hop. The young plants are placed in 
groups of three each, about six inches asunder, in 
the midst of prepared masses of soil about a yard 
asunder. A watering with liquid manure greatly 
assists their taking root, and they soon begin 
to show bines. A stick three or four feet long 
is then stuck in the middle of the three plants, 
and the bines are tied to this stick with twine 
or the shreds of Russia mats, till they lay hold 
‘and twine round it. During their growth the 
ground is well hoed and forked up around the 
roots, and some of the fine mould is thrown 
around the stems. In favourable seasons a few 
hops may be picked from these young plants in 
the autumn, but in general there is nothing the 
first year, Karly in November the ground is 


Hops were introduced into England from Flan- | insure the fertilisation of all the seeds. 


The poles are an expensive article; those of 
chestnut are the most durable, and also the 
dearest. They should be put into a shed during 
winter ; or else be placed on end in the form of a 
cone, leaning against each other. 

Besides the use of hops in brewing, they pro- 
duce a bitter infusion and a tincture which are 
valuable in medicine for complaints in the stomach, 

The number of acres of hops in England, in 
1847, was 52,3274; the quantity charged with 
duty was 45,134,365lbs, ; and the duty realized 
was 394,923/. 

HORAPOLLO, or HORUS APOLLO, the 
author of a treatise on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Champollion, and Leemans, in his edition of the 
work, are disposed to attribute greater importance 
to it than former critics had been willing to allow. 
The best edition is by Leemans, Amst. 1834, 

HORARY (Astronomy). The horary motion 
of the sun or a planet is the are which it describes 
in one hour, or the angle which that are subtends 
at the eye of the spectator. 

HORA’TIUS, FLACCUS QUINTUS, was born 
at Venusia, December 8, 3.0. 65. His father, who 
was a libertinus, or freedman, acquired some pro- 
perty (1 ‘Sat.,’ vi. 6, 86), with which he purchased a 
farm near Venusia,on the banks of the Aufidus, 
In this place Horace appears to have lived till his 
eleventh or twelfth year, when his father removed 
with his son to Rome, where he was placed under 
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the care of a celebrated schoolmaster, Orbilius 
Pupillus, of Beneventum. After studying the 
ancient Latin poets (2 ‘ Ep.,’ i. 70, 71), Horace 
learned the Greek language (2 ‘ Ep.,’ ii. 41, 42). 
He also enjoyed during the course of his education 
. the advice of his father, who was a sensible man, 
and is frequently mentioned by his son with the 
greatest respect. About the age of seventeen, he 
went to Athens to pursue.his studies (2 ‘ Ep.,’ ii. 
43-45), where he was, when Brutus was raising 
troops to oppose Octavianus Cesar and M. An- 
tonius. He joined Brutus, was promoted to the 
rank of a military tribune (1 ‘Sat.,’ vi. 48), and 
was present at the battle of Philippi, B.o. 42. 
Though the life of Horace was spared, his paternal 
property at Venusia was confiscated, and he re- 
paired to Rome with the hope of obtaining a 
living by his literary exertions. Some of his 
poems attracted the notice of Virgil and Varius, 
who introduced him to Maecenas, whose liberality 
relieved the poet from all pecuniary difficulties. 

From his introduction to Mzcenas till the time 
of his death, Horace appears to have enjoyed 
exemption from all cares: he was intimate with 
Virgil, Tibullus, and other distinguished literary 
men in Rome, and was a great favourite of his 
patron Mecenas and also of Augustus. He re- 
sided principally at Rome, or at his country-house 
in the Sabine valley, which had been given him 
by Mzcenas. He also had in the latter part of his 
life another country residence at Tibur (Tivoli). 
Horace died on the 27th November, B.o. 8, when 
he had nearly completed his 58th year. 

The works of Horace have been printed by 
Mr. Tate, under the title of ‘ Horatius Restitutus,’ | 
in the order in which Bentley supposes that they | 
were written, Camb., 1832. The Satires and 
Epistles, which are familiar moral discourses, and 
not poetry in the usual acceptation of the word, 
are the most valuable of his works. The Odes, 
which are little more than translations or imita- 
tions of the Greek poets, are generally written in 
a very artificial manner. The best are those in 
which the poet describes the pleasures of a country 
life, or touches on the beauties of nature, for | 
which he had the most lively perception and the 
most exquisite relish; nor are his lyrical pro-| 
ductions altogether without those touches which | 
excite our warmer sympathies. The qualities in | 
which Horace excels are good sense, judgment, | 
and purity of taste. / 

The following are the most esteemed editions | 
of Horace :—Lambinus, 1561; -Heinsius, 1629 ; 
Bentley, 1711 ; Burmann, 1713; Sanadon, 1728 ; | 
Mitscherlich, 1800; the edition of Baxter, edited | 
by Gesner and Zeune, frequently printed ; Déring, 
1828-9; Braunhard, 1833; and Orelli, 1837-8 
and 1843-4. Horace has been translated into 
almost all the European languages, both in prose 
and verse. A few of the Odes and Satires have 
been well translated into English; but there is| 
no good English translation of all his works, 

HORDEIN, a peculiar vegetable product found 
in barley. It is a yellowish powder, insoluble in 
water. It is not found in pearl-barley, and is'| 
therefore supposed to be contained in the husk | 
only, 


_yet known of its quality in this climate. 


the most striking of which are those called Black 


which is called an artificial horizon, but migh 
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HO’/RDEUM, the genus of plants to which the 
corn called Barley belongs. As many as fifteen 
species of Hordeum are distinguished by Professor 
Kunth, the latest writer upon the subject; in 
addition to which there are many varieties. The 
species are found wild in various places in both 
the Old and New World: as many as eight 
inhabit America. 

H. distichum is the common summer Barley of 
England, and that which cultivators seem to 
prefer; its ears are not so large as those of H. 
hexastichum, but the grains are heavier. It is 
commonly stated to be a native of Tartary. 

H. gymnodistichum, Naked Barley, a species 
but little cultivated now, is of unknown origin. 

H. Zeocriton, Battledore Barley, or Sprat Bar- 
ley, is little cultivated in England, because of the 
shortness of its straw; its native country is un- 
known. 

H. hexastichum. The native country of this 
species is unknown. It is the Bere, Bigg, or 
Winter Barley of farmers, and is particularly 
valuable for ripening quicker than the common 
two-rowed Barley, but its grains are lighter. To 
northern nations with short summers it is however 
invaluable, 

H. gymno-hexastichum is extremely productive, 
and in some parts of Europe it is reckoned the 
most valuable of all. The French call it, on 
account of its good qualities, orge céleste. 

H, ZEgiceras, a most curious species, found 
in the northern parts of India, and probably in 
Tartary, as its grains have been sent to England 
under the name of Tartarian Wheat. Its ap- 
pearance is more that of wheat than of barley, 
and its naked grains assist the resemblance. It 
is however a genuine species of Hordeum. It 
appears to be a productive plant, but: little is as 


Of most of the species there are many warieties, 


Barleys, on account of the dark colour of their 
husks, . 

HORIZON (6giZws, bounding). The physical 
horizon is the apparent circle by which the spec- 
tator’s view is bounded when he is upon a level 
and uninterrupted plain, such as the surface of th 
sea. It differs from the astronomical horizon i 
two points; firstly, because the physical horizo 
dips, as it is called, or is not at the same level: 
the eye; and secondly, because the astronomica 
horizon always supposes the spectator to be at th 
centre of the earth,and not at the surface. 

The plane of the horizon at any place is per 
pendicular to the direction of a plumb-line, o 
parallel to the surface of any fluid atrest. At se 
when it is necessary to take the altitude of an 
heavenly body, the physical horizon is, in tolerabl 
fair weather, sufficiently well defined for the pu 
pose, and, with proper allowance for its dip, i 
used accordingly. But, in land observations wi 
a sextant or other instrument requiring an horizo 
the surface of a fluid (generally mercury) is us 


more properly be termed an artificial portion of 
horizontal plane. 
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HORN. The structure of such horns as those 
of the ox, antelope, goat, and sheep may be 
described as a number of conical sheaths inserted 
into one another, the innermost of which lies upon 
tke vascular membrane which covers the bony 
core. The tip, or that portion of the point of the 
horn which projects beyend the core, is very 
dense, and the several layers of which it is com- 
posed are scarcely distinguishable ; while towards 
the base the layers may be readily distinguished, 
owing to their successive terminations forming 
prominent rings. Horn appears to consist of 
coagulated albumen; and there is a certain chain 
of connection between the substance of horns, 
nails, claws, hoofs,-the scales of animals of the 
armadillo and tortoise kind, of lizards, serpents, 
and fishes, hair, feathers, and even skin. 

The principal kinds of horn employed in manu- 
facturing operations are those of oxen. The first 
process is to remove the bony core or pith, which 
is accomplished by steeping the horns in water 
for several weeks, by which operation the mem- 
brane which lies between the core and the horny 
sheath is so destroyed or softened by putrefaction 
that the cores may be easily extracted. These 
are applied to many useful purposes. The solid 
tip of the horn is sawn off with a frame-saw, and 
is employed for making knife-handles, umbrella- 
handles, the tops of whips, buttons, and various 
other articles. The remainder of the horn, which 
is employed for purposes for which thin lamine 
are required, may either be left entire or sawn 
into two or more lengths, according to the use to 
which it is to be applied. When divided, the 
lower part, or that next the root of the horn, is 
frequently employed for making combs, while the 
portion which has formed the middle of the horn 
is used for lanterns and for other articles where 
a thin plate of horn is required. To prepare 
the horn for use it is softened in boiling water ; 
and, while hot from this operation, it is held 
in the flame of a fire until it acquires about 
the temperature of melting lead, and becomes so 
soft as to be semi-fluid. The slitting is performed 
hile it is in the semi-fluid state, by a strong 
inted knife resembling a pruning-knife; and, 
y the application of two pairs of pinchers, one to 
»ach edge of the slit, the cylinder or cone of horn 
8 opened until it is nearly flat. Several such 
vieces are then exposed to pressure between alter- 
iate plates of iron until they are flattened. The 
‘hin sheets of horn are then scraped, rubbed, and 
dolished. 

The various articles made of horn require 
nanufacturing processes differing in different 
‘ases. ‘The making of combs is noticed elsewhere. 
Coms-Cortine.| Umbrella-handles, snuff-boxes, 
mnife-handles, bell-pulls, drawer-knobs, &c., are 
nade by softening the horn to such a degree that 
t may be pressed into moulds, 

Horn is easily dyed of various colours; but in 
his country it is usually coloured of a rich reddish 
rown, and spotted to imitate tortoiseshell, by a 
Mixture of pearl-ash, quicklime, and litharge, or 
ed lead, with water and a little pounded dragon’s 
ilood. 

No part of the refuse of the horn manufacture 
fou, VII, 
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is without its value. When exposed to a decom- 
posing heat in close vessels, horn produces a large 
quantity of the gaseous compound which forms the 
base of prussic acid, on which account hoofs and 
horn cuttings are in great request among the 
manufacturers of Prussian blue, and of the beau- 
tiful yellow prussiate of potash. The clippings of 
the comb-maker and of the lantern-maker are also 
used as manure, 

HORN, a musical wind-instrument of very an- 
cient origin, and of various forms. 

The #rench Horn is atube of about ten feet, 
very narrow at top, widening considerably at the 
bottom, and bent in rings for the convenience of 
the performer. It is not provided with holes, as 
the flute, &c. ; the production of the various sounds 
depending upon the lips of the player, the more or 
less pressure of his breath, and the insertion of 
the hand in the bell, or wide end, of the instru- 
ment. «Crooks and shifting-pieces are provided to 
adjust the instrument to different keys, or funda- 
mental notes. 

Music for the Horn is always written in the 
key of 0, an octave higher than played, and in the 
treble clef; and the key in which the instrument 
is to be tuned is indicated by the composer. 

The Bugle Horn is a tube of three feet ten 
inches in length, doubled up in a small compass. 
The Keyed Bugle, or a Bugle Horn with keys, is 
that now in common use, the scale of which com- 
prehends about two octaves, with the semitones. 
The Cornopean and the Cornet-a-Pistoxs are im- 
proved modern forms of this instrument. 

The Russian Horn is an unbent brass tube, 
conical in shape, of various dimensions: the deepest 
toned is eight feet long, and nine inches in dia- 
meter at the wide end, and the highest is two 
inches and a half in length, by one at the wide 
end. The former gives A, an octave below the 
first space in the base; the latter gives E, the 
third additional line above the treble. Some of 
these horns haye keys, producing one or two semi- 
tones, but generally every note has its separate 
horn; and a band of Russian Horns counts almost 
as many individuals as diatonic notes in a scale 
of between four and five octaves. 

Basset Horn. (Basset Horn. ] 

The English Horn, or Corno Inglese, is a 
deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open, 
and is to the latter what the basset horn is to the 
clarinet; or what the viola is to the violin. The 
tone of this instrument is extremely pathetic, and 
by the Italians is thought so much to resemble the 
human voice, that they sométimes call it the voce 
umana. The seale of the Corno Inglese is from 
A below the treble staff, to B D above, or two oc- 
taves and a semitone. 

HORN, CAPE. [Carn Horn.] 

HORNBEAM. [Carpinvs,] 

HORNBILL, Hornbill Family, Buceride, a 
group of birds of considerable size, characterised 
at once by the enormous and disproportionate de- 
velopment of their beak, and of certain cellular 
casques or processes surmounting the upper man- 
dible. The generic details may be summed up as 
follows, 

L 
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Genus Buceros.—Bill long, very large, and com- 
pressed, more or less curved or falcated; base 
smooth, elevated, or rather surmounted by a 
casque or helinet-like protuberance ; edges of the 
~mandibles smooth or notched ; point smooth; in- 
terior of the bill, especially the upper mandible 
and casque, very cellular ; nostrils basal, on the 
surface of the beak, in a furrow, small, somewhat 
round, open, pierced in the corneous substance of 
the bill, covered at the base by a membrane. 
Feet short, strong, muscular; sole of the foot 
large. Wings moderate; the first three quills 
graduated ; the fourth or fifth the longest. 

Geographical Distribution.—Africa, India, and 
the island of New Guinea. 

In the ‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ for 1833 will be 
found an account of the dissection of a young 
Buceros cavatus by Professor Owen, who concludes 
his details with some observations on the affinities 
of the Hornbill deducible from its anatomy. 
Its nearest approach is to the Toucan; the 
toucan however, in the want of a gall-bladder, 
agrees with the parrots; the presence of that 
organ in the Hornbill places the bird in more re- 
lation with the crows. The disposition of the in- 
testine in long and narrow loops also agrees with 
the raven. The tongue, so remarkably varied in 
form and use among the Scansores, resembles in 
the Hornbill that of the carnivorous birds, 

For the opinion of various naturalists as to the 
place these birds hold in the class Aves, the 
writings of Brisson, Linnzus, Latham, Lacépede, 
Duméril, Illiger, Cuvier, Vieillot, Temminck, 
Vigors, De Blainville, Lesson, Swainson, and 
others may be consulted. 

Habits, &c.—Bontius, in his description of the 
Corvus Indicus (Buceros hydrocoraz, Linn.), 
says, ‘ It walks like the crow of our countries, but 
differs much in disposition from our crows, inas- 
much as it feeds not on carcasses, but most 
especially on nutmegs, and that greedily, doing a 
great deal of damage to them. Their flesh also 
is delicate, and when roasted has an aromatic 
flavour from their food.’ Of the Corvus rostro- 
cornuto (Buceros rhinoceros of Linnzeus), he says 
that it lives on the carcasses and intestines of 
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animals, and that it waits upon the hunters who 
kill wild cattle, boars, and stags, to gorge itsel 
with the entrails of those animals. Cuvier con- 
siders the Hornbills as omnivorous; and he states 
that they eat tender fruits, hunt mice, small birds, 
and reptiles, and do not even disdain carcasses. 
The late Major-Gen. Thomas Hardwicke, who 
contributed so largely to our acquaintance with 
Indian animals, in treating of Buceros galeatus 
(‘Linn. Trans.,’ vol, xiv.), gives the following de- 
scription of the habits of the Hornbills :—* The 
progressive motion of the birds of this genus, 
although their feet are formed for walking, is 
always by jumping or hopping. I have kept 
several species alive, and they all moved in the 
same manner. In a state of nature these birds, in 
this part of India (Malacca), live on wild fruits. 
In confinement they feed freely on plantains and 
on boiled rice. At night they perch with great 
security, though the largeness of the foot seems 
better suited to rest on the ground.’ M. Lesson 
sums up the habits of the Hornbills thus :—Those 
of Africa live on carrion ; those of the East Indies 
seek for fruits, especially nutmegs, and their flesh 
acquires from them a delicious flavour. ‘Their 
flight is performed by repeated strokes of the 
wings, and the air which they displace, joined to 
the clattering of their mandibles, occasions a gre 
and very disquieting noise in the forests, when 
the cause is unknown. The Buceros cavatus dis- 
sected by Mr. Owen was observed to be more 
attached to animal than to vegetable food, and 
would quit any other substance if a dead mou 
were offered to it. This it would swallow entir 
after squeezing it twice or thrice with the bill 
and no castings were noticed. Mr. Owen howeve 
adds that Petiver has borne testimony to its 
gurgitating habits. 

The most familiar examples are Buceros 
noceros from India and the Indian Islands, an 
Buceros cavatus, from India, the Himalaya ran 
Java, and most islands of the Indian archipela, 
This species with others are to be seen in mo 
public museums, 


B. cavatus. 
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' monly associated with gneiss, less frequently with | surround a regular fortress ; and on each flank a 
miea schist, and seldom forms alone any consider-| line of rampart returning from the nearest ex- 
able mountain mass. It follows the contortions tremity of the front terminates on the ditch either 
of gneiss, and is traversed like it by granite veins. | of a bastion or ravelin on the enceinte of the place. 
HORNCASTLE,  [Luncounsuine. | The work was generally strengthened by a ravelin 
HORNE, GEORGE, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, | placed before the curtain between its two demi- 
was born Nov. 1, 1730, at Otham, in Kent. He | bastions, and by a covered-way and glacis beyond 
was appointed principal of Magdalen College, | the ditch ; these return along the branch or wing 
Oxford, in 1768; in 1776 vice-chancellor; in| on each side, and join the covered-way and glacis 
1781 dean of Canterbury ; and in 1789 bishop | of the collateral bastion or ravelin of the enceinte. 
of Norwich. He died Jan. 17, 1792, in his 62nd} The length of the front did not generally exceed 
year. Dr. Horne paid particular attention to the | two-thirds of the extent of that which is usually 
study of Hebrew and sacred literature ; in which | called a front of fortification for the enceinte of 
® he adopted many of the principles of Hutchinson. |a place ; but, when space was required for build- 
The most celebrated of his works is his ‘Com-|ings to lodge troops, stores, &c., two or more 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, which was|fronts were joined together; in which case the 
originally published at Oxford, 2 vols. 4to., 1776, | piece had the name of double, triple, &c. Horn- 
and has since been frequently reprinted. work, but more generally Crownwork, The old 
HORNE TOOKE. (Tooxe.] hornworks were very defective, and are disused ; 
HORNER, FRANCIS, was born, Aug. 12,/but, in certain situations, a new disposition of 
1778, in Edinburgh, where his father was a advanced fronts is advantageously employed. 
merchant. He was educated at the High School;} HOROLO’GIUM (Constellation), the Clock, a 
in 1792 he matriculated at the University of} southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his studies till the line passing through Canépus to the southern part 
‘summer of 1795. He studied Scotch law with | of Eridanus. 
his friend Henry Brougham, and with another) HOROLOGY (from the Greek aga, time, or 
friend, Lord Webb Seymour, he studied meta-| hour, and Aéyos, a discourse), an explanation of 
‘physics and political economy. the principles of the measurement of time; but in 
- In 1802 Horner began to have thoughts of|its modern sense the term is usually applied as 
exchanging the Scottish for the English bar, and | descriptive of that art which comprehends a know- 
in the spring of 1803 he took up his permanent | ledge of the action of the various machines used 
residence in London. His opinions had led him ‘ the purpose of measuring time. We have 
9 association with the Whigs, and, on the death | noticed CLepsypRA and Sun Drax; and we con- 
of Mr. Pitt in 1806, he accepted a seat at the | fine our present attention to clocks and watches. 
‘Board of Commissioners established by the East! History of Clock- and Watch-Making—The 
India Company for settling the Nabob of Arcot’s | first author who has introduced the term horologiwm 
debis; and he was returned to parliament for |as applicable to a clock that struck the hours ap- 
St. Ives. Fox had died in September, and a new | pears to be Dante, who was born in 1265, and 
arliament was summoned. This parliament was|died in 1321. It would appear from this, that 
yery short-lived. Horner did not obtain a seat | striking clocks were known in Italy as early as 
lat the next general election, but in the following | the latter part of the thirteenth or beginning of 
uly was elected for the borough of Wendover | the fourteenth century. There is known to have 
through the interest of Lord Carrington. In the | been some such kind of clock at quite as early a 
general election in 1812 he was not returned, but | period in England; but it is considered probable 
by the intervention of Lord Grenville he was | that the next following century produced the first 
elected for St. Mawes. In the sessions of 1813} clock properly so called, the term horologium 
and 1814 he took a prominent part in the de-| having previously included many kind of time 
bates, particularly on questions of finance and|measurers. Many allusions to celebrated clocks, 
currency, and became one of the acknowledged |in France, Italy, Germany, and Holland, are to 
leaders of his party. On June 25, 1816, he made /|be met with, belonging to the 14th and 15th cen- 
iis last speech in parliament, in favour of the|turies. It is now believed that a regulated clock 
Uatholic claims. He died at Pisa, Feb. 8, 1817. | was not the invention of one man, but a com- 
HORNET. [Vuspip2.] pound of successive inventions, each worthy of a 
HORNPIPE, a rustic musical instrument, still, | separate contriver. 
we believe, known in Wales, consisting of a| De Wyck’s clock, made in 1364 for the Emperor 
wooden tube, with holes,andareed. It went out| of Germany, had two pallets worked by a crown- 
if general use in the early part of the last century. | wheel, and two weights on a lever to regulate the 
Hornpipe is also the name of a dance, supposed | movement to time. In 1484 Walthas made a 
‘0 have been originally composed. for the instru-| balance-clock for astronomical observations. In 
nent known by the same name. Hawkins says|1560 Tycho Brahé had four clocks which indi- 
that the hornpipe was invented in this country. | cated hours, minutes, and seconds; the largest of 
HORNU. [Harnavtt.} which had only three wheels, one having 1200 
HORNWORK, a piece of fortification formerly | teeth, In 1577 Moesthin had a clock whose 
nuch in esteem. It was situated in advance of the| beats enabled him to determine approximately 
srincipal works of a place. The rampart of its| the apparent diameter of the sun. At what time 
front, on the plan, is similar to that which is| watches or small clocks were introduced, by the 
formed on each side of the polygon supposed to|use of a mainspring instead of a weight as the 
L 2 
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moving power, is not known; but it is supposed ‘going’ train, and the other to the ‘ striking’ 
to have been in the early part of the 16th cen- train. he first of these springs gives motion to 
tury. Galileo’s discovery of the isochronism of a wheel called the main wheel, which in its turn 
the pendulum paved the way for the introduction acts upon several other wheels, the time of rota- 
of pendulum clocks ; and it is probable that both | tion of which re with that of the minute 
Galileo and Huyghens had constructed pendulum ‘and hour hand. The last wheel of this system 
clocks before 1648, though some writers say that acts upon two little levers or pallets, which give 
Richard Harris made a pendulum clock a few/an alternating motion to the pendulum of the 
years earlier, viz. in 1641. In 1676 Barlow, clock. A fusee, which is a kind of spiral system 
a London clock-maker, invented the repeating | of grooves, is fitted to the main wheel, and 
mechanism by which the hour last struck may enables the main wheel to maintain an equable 


| 


be known by pulling a string. Several artists | 
followed in the same line, particularly Quare, 
in London, and Julien le Roy, Collier, Largay, 
Thiout, &c., on the Continent. Clocks were soon 
after this made to show net only mean but ap- 
parent time. 

Clement, a London clockmaker, invented in 
1680 the anchor-escapement, which was a great 
improvement on the crown-wheel before in use; 
he also introduced the practice of suspending the 
pendulum by a thin and flexible spring. The 
next important improvement was the adjustment of 
the length of the pendulum to the varied effects 
of heat and cold. In 1715, George Graham, by 
substituting a jar of mercury for the pendulum- 
ball, succeeded in retaining the point of suspension 
and the centre of oscillation at the same distance 
from each other. ‘The principal objection to this 
pendulum is its liability to breakage, of which its 
author felt the full force, and in consequence 
suggested the idea of the opposite expansions of 
different metals as a compensation for a pendulum. 
John Harrison immediately turned his attention 
to the subject, and, by dint of perseverance over- 
coming all the difficulties of his humble and 
retired situation, not only astonished the world 
by his improvements in horological machines, but 
absolutely constructed with his own hands a) 
timekeeper which determined the longitude | 
within such limits as to procure him the par- 
liamentary reward of 20,000/. [Harnison.] Al- 
though the anchor-escapement previously men- 
tioned was a great improvement upon all that had 
preceded it, still it was subject to objections, not 
one of the least of which was that at every vibra- 
tion a considerable recoil took place. The incon- 
veniences of this escapement were however} 
removed (about the same time with the invention | 
of Harrison's pendulum) by Graham, who intro- 
duced what is called the dead-beat escapement, 
which is both simple and effective. 

After what has been advanced, it might be 
supposed that the clock had received its finishing 
stroke as regarded its further improvement; but, 
even after this, we find so many alterations, if not 
improvements, in the-escapement, mode of com- 
pensation, &c., that to notice only those which 
have produced some sensation at the time of their 
introduction would fill a volume, 

Description of an Kight-Day Clock.—The 
wood-cuts employed to illustrate clock and watch 
work are so very embarrassing to non-technical 
readers, that we will endeavour to give a slight 
description of an eight-day clock in words only, 


There are two barrels containing springs, one to. 
give motion to the train of wheels called the is.a series of wheels and pinions, by which moti 


are so regulated that the wheels revolve in one 


four vertical bevil-wheels of the same size an 


motion during the varying pulling force of the 
spring. _ All the ‘above-named wheels belong to 
the going train. There is a somewhat similar 
train belonging to the striking action; but the 
teeth of the wheels, instead of being so cut as to 
facilitate the movement of two index hands, act 
upon certain pins and levers which move the 
hammer belonging to the bell: this part of the 
mechanism is exceedingly beautiful, especially 
when the clock strikes the quarters. 

The action of such a clock, then, is this.» Once 
in eight days the clock is ‘ wound up,’ which con- 
sists in coiling up the going spring very tightly in 
its barrel. In its efforts to uncoil itself, the 
spring forcibly pulls round the.main wheel, with 
which it is placed in connection ; and the fi 
causes this motion to go on pretty steadily an 
equably. As the main wheel cannot rotate with- | 
out moving the train of wheels to which it is con- 
nected, all these latter also rotate, with a velocity 
depending on the number of teeth which act on 
each other. In two of the wheels these numbers 


hour and twelve hours respectively ; and the axes 
of these wheels serve as axes for the minute and 
hour hands. Meanwhile the second spring gives 
motion to the second train of wheels, which are 
so.connected with the going wheels as to enable 
the bell-hammer to be moved at the proper time. 
One of the many kinds of pendulum, concealed) 
behind or within the clock, is set in motion by 
one of the wheels, and, by its ‘isochronous- or 
‘equal-timed’ vibrations, tends to give regularit 
to the movements of the wheels generally. | 

Large Pendulum-Clocks,—Turret-clocks diffe 
from other machines employed for measuring time 
not only in their greatly superior size, but becaus 
such a clock is frequently required to indicate th 
time upon as many as four different dials, on th 
four external faces of the tower in which it i 
mounted. This is accomplished by placing th 
clock near the centre of an apartment, and causin 
the motion of the axis which under ordinar 
circumstances would carry the minute-han 
(which revolves once in an hour), to be tra 
mitted by bevil-gear to a vertical rod, the opposi 
end of which carries a horizontal bevil-wh 
nearly on a level with, and situated centricall 
with reference to, the four external dials. Th 
motion of this central wheel is communicated, b 


number of teeth, ranged round its circumferen 
to four horizontal rods, the opposite ends 
which, passing through the several dials, ca 
the four minute-hands. At the back of each di 
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is imparted to the hour-hand, which revolves once} When clocks and watches had acquired a cer- 
in twelve hours. In a turret-clock, the moving tain degree of accuracy in their performance, the 
power is supplied by the descent of a weight, time lost in winding up (especially when it had to 
regulated in the case of the movement, or going- be done every twenty-four hours) beeame a matter 
train, by the oscillations of a’ large pendulum, and | of importance, and there have been several inven- 
in that of the striking train by the resistance of tions to remedy this evil. By Huyghens the 
the air to the rapid revolutions of a fly or fan set clock was kept going while winding up by 
in motion by the wheelwork. Owing to the means of an endless cord. The forcing spring 
hecessity for using a very heavy hammer to strike gives another plan, in which a lever is so adjusted 
the hours in a church-clock, the power required | as to allow the wheels free movement, while the 
for working the striking-train considerably exceeds | spring-barrel is being acted on by the key. But 
that of the going train. Harrison’s contrivance for the same purpose is the 

Musical chimes require the addition of another} one now in general use, both in clocks and 
train of mechanism, somewhat like that which con- watches, and is admirably adapted to the purpose, 
stitutes the striking train——The mechanism of the as it requires no attention from the person who has 
chimes very nearly resembles, on a large scale, | to wind up the machine, but is always in its place, 
that of a musical snuff-box, levers, connected with | and ready for action the moment the operation of 
hammers which strike upon a series of bells, being| winding is commenced. It is generally called the 
substituted for the springs which in the musical going fusee, but a better name for it is maintain- 


snuti-box are caused to vibrate by the projecting 
pins on the revolving barrel. 

In the new Royal xchange clock, made by Mr. 
Dent, many improvements have been introduced. 
There is a simple but strong cast-iron framing, | 
which enables the several parts of the clock to be 
put together with less strain than usual. The) 
els for the striking train are made of cast iron ; | 
re durable and less costly than the usual gun- 
metal wheels. The wheels of the going train, 
smalleran¢ requiring to be more nicely adjusted than 
those of the striking train, are made of hammered | 
brass. Hollow iron drums are used instead of 
wooden cylinders for the driving barrels, and wire 
instead of hemp or ropes for suspending the weights. 
It was required, by the terms of contract, that this 
most admirable clock should have a compensation- 
pendulum, and that it should be so constructed as 
not only to show perfectly correct time upon the 
dials, but also to tell it with accuracy by making 
the first stroke of the hour upon the bell true to a 
second. This object is attained by a beautiful ar- 
rangement of mechanism. In this clock has also 
been introduced a beautiful contrivance for main- 
taining the motion of the wheels during the time 
of winding up, which was invented a few years 
since by Professor Airy for the clock-work of the 
great Northumberland telescope at the university 
of Cambridge. 

Mechanism of a Watch.—A. pocket-watch is 
very similar in principle to a good ciock, except 
hat the regulation of the former is by a balance 
and spring, and that of the latter by a pendu- 
lum. It would be a matter of some difficulty to 
determine what artist first reduced the portable 


ime of Huyghens and Hooke were very imper- 
fect machines ; they did not even profess to sub- 
ivide the hours into minutes and seconds until 
the invention of the balance-spring, which is to 
e balance what gravity is to the pendulum, and 
its introduction has contributed as much to the 
improvement .of watches as did that ofthe pen- 
dulum to clocks, The honour of this invention was 
Warmly contested by the last-named individuals 
revious to 1658; but, so far as priority of publica- 
tion is concerned, the honour is due to Hooke. | 


ing power. he principle of its action depends on 
the mode in which the tusee is fixed into a socket 
connected with the main wheel, so as to allow the 
wheel and the fusee to rotate independently of 
each other when required. 

‘he word escapement is a term applied to a 
combination of parts in a clock or watch, which 
has for its object the conversion of the circular 
motion of the wheels into a vibratory motion, as 
exhibited in the pendulum. The component parts 
include the scape-wheel, the pallets with their 
arbor or axis, and a bent lever attached thereto, 
called the crutch, which last piece maintains the 
motion of the pendulum. In a watch this combi- 
nation consists of the scape-wheel, together with 
all those parts lying between it and the balance, 
and which are concerned in converting the circular 
motion of the wheels into the alternating one of 
the balance. The pallets act upon or between 
the pointed teeth of the scape-wheel by a reciprocal 
or oscillatory motion. 

In acommon Vertical Watch, the barrel con- 
taining the spring is near one edge; and next to 
it is the fusee. The spring within the barrel, 
formed by a narrow strip of highly tempered steel, 
is fastened at one end to the interior of the barrel, 
and at the other to the axis or arbor of the barrel. 
A fine steel chain runs from the exterior of the 
barrel to the exterior of the fusee ; and, when the 
watch is wound up by the application of the 
watch-key to the arbor of the fusee, the chain is 
drawn from off the cylindrical surface of the 
barrel, and wound on the grooved surface of the 
fusee. In this process the spring within the barrel 
becomes coiled round very tightly ; and, it is the 
recoil or resistance of the spring which slowly pulls 
the chain back again to the barrel, and causes the 
fusee to rotate. The fusee is concentric with a 
toothed wheel, whose teeth act upon those of a 
second wheel, and those upon a third, and so on 
throughout the delicate machine: one wheel 
rotating with such a velocity as to enable an 
index hand upon its axis to mark hours, another 
minutes, another (in a seconds-watch) seconds, 
and another to act upon the regulating or pendulum 


“apparatus, 


One of the chief distinctive features in watches, 
and the one by which the name or designation is 


i 
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often determined, is the nature of the escapement. 
The duplee eseapement, so named from a French 
watchmaker, is much more intricate than the es- 
capement of a common vertical watch. A vertical 
watch has the escapement perpendicular to the 
face of the watch, while a horizontal watch has the 
escapement so formed parallel to the face of the 
watch. A lever watch has an escapement differing 
from all the others, which is preferred to those of 
either the vertical or horizontal watch. Earn- 
shaw’s detached escapement, intended chiefly for 
chronometers,#is considered to excel all others 
for the accuracy of its performance. 

The term repeater, or repeating watch, is 
applied to those watches which, in addition to 
showing the time on the dial, are supplied with 
mechanism for giving audible indication of the 
time when required. In an eight-day spring 
clock, the number of blows given by the hammer 
to the bell corresponds with the hour denoted by 
the hand of the clock; and there is an arrange- 
ment by which the pulling of a string may be made 
to denote the hour which was /asét struck. But, 
from the peculiar mechanism involved, there are 
about ten minutes in every hour during which this 
repeating could not be produced. The filling up 
of this deficiency is an object in a repeating 
watch or clock. Some of these watches strike 
only the hours and quarters; while others, called 
minute-repeaters, strike the minutes also. In a 
common watch, the wheels and pinions which are 
placed between the frame-plates constitute the 
going train; while the wheels and pinions placed 
between the uppermost frame-plate and the dial, 
serving to communicate the motion from the centre 
wheel to the index-hands, constitute the motion- 
work ; but, in addition to these, a repeating watch 
has another system of mechanism, called the 
repeating train, for the purpose of transmitting 
the movement from the motion-work to the ham- 
mers which are to strike the hours and quarters. 

Some of the distinctive features of the more 
scientific watches” or time-keepers are noticed 
under CHRONOMETER. 

HOKREBOW, PETER, a Danish astronomer, 
was born in the year 1679. After studying 
medicine for several years, he became the pupil of 
the celebrated mathematician and astronomer 
Qlaus Roemer, whom, in 1710, he succeeded as 
professor in the University of Copenhagen. Hor- 
rebow died at Copenhagen in 1764, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five years, leaving a consider- 
able number of works. His son Christian, also 
an astronomical author, died in 1776. 

HORROCKS, JEREMIAH, often written 
Horrox, an astronomer who has obtained a lasting 
celebrity, though he died at the age of twenty-two, 
or thereabouts, Jeremiah Horrocks was born, it 
is supposed, about the year 1619, at Toxteth near 
Liverpool. His father, a man of moderate means, 
placed him, before 1633, at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and there he soon began to turn his 
attention to astronomy. During the time in which 
the court and parliament were occupied in the dis- 
putes which led to civil war, four men, three of 
them very young, and all personally acquainted with 
each other, were employed in advancing the theory 
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and practice of astronomy. ‘Three of them died 
very young, and their names had almost perished, 
and would probably have been lost, but for the 
more than usual talents of Horrocks. Though his 
papers which Horrocks left behind him contain 
many good observations and ingenious remarks, he 
must now be considered as known by two par- 
ticulars. He was the first who saw Venus on the 
body of the sun, and he was the first who re- 
marked that the lunar motions might be repre- 
sented by supposing an elliptic orbit, provided that 
the eccentricity of the ellipse were made to vary, 
and an oscillatory motion were given to the line of 
apsides. Newton afterwards showed that both 
suppositions were consequences of the theory of 
gravitation. 

The account given by Horrocks of his observa- 
tion of Venus, November 24, 1639, entitled 
‘Venus in Sole visa, was printed by Hevelius: at 
the end of his ‘ Mercurius in Sole visus,’ published — 
at Danzig in 1662. The remainder of the works 
of Horrocks were published by Dr. Wallis, Lon- 
don, 1672, some copies bearing the title-page 
‘Opera Posthuma,’ and others ‘Opuscula As- 
tronomica.’ The death of Horrocks took place 
January 3, 1641 (old style). j 

William Crabtree, who died a few months 
his friend Horrocks, at a very early age, was a_ 
clothier at Broughton near Manchester, and many 
of his observations were printed by Wallis in the 
work above cited, and afterwards in the discussion 
about Gascoygne, presently to be mentioned. 

William Milbourn, curate at Brancespeth near 
Durham, was, according to Sherburne, well versed 
in algebra, having extracted the approximate root 
of an equation of the fifth degree before he had 
seen Harriott’s work. In astronomy he had, by 
his own observations, detected the errors of Lans- 
berg’s tables, and verified those of Kepler. 

William Gascoygne, of Middleton in Yorkshire, 
was killed, also at an early age, fighting for 
Charles I, at Marston Moor. He inven 
methods of grinding glasses, and Sherburne states 
that he was the first who used two convex glasses 
in the telescope. When Auzout announced, in 
1666, his invention of the micrometer, Richard 
Townley, nephew of Christopher Townley, p 
sented Hooke with a modification by himself o 
a similar instrament made by Gascoygne ; and i 
appeared, from a letter written by Crabtree t 
Horrocks, that Crabtree had seen Gascoygne use 
instrument of the kind. It appears now to b 
generally admitted that Gascoygne was th 
original inventor of the wire micrometer, of its a 
plication to the telescope, and of the application o 
the telescope to the quadrant ; but that the inven 
tion was never promulgated, even in England 
until the undoubtedly independent inventions o 
Auzout and Picard had suggested their publicatio 

HORSE, the family of Hquide, Cuvier pl 
the horse in the solipedous section of the Pach 
dermata, quadrupeds which have only a single t 
on each limb apparent, incased in a hoof, althoug 
there are on each side of the metacarpus and m 
tatarsus stylets which represent two lateral t 
Cuvier considers that. one genus only is comp 
hended in this group or family, viz. Bguus, t 
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characters of which he gives as follows. In enh | 
jaw six incisors, which in youth have their crowns | 
hollowed by a pit, six molars on each side above 

and below, with a square crown, showing four 
erescentic pits, besides which, in the upper teeth is | 
a little disc on the internal edge. The males, 
moreover, have two small canine teeth in the 
upper jaw, and sometimes in both jaws: these are 
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variety of the horse, show differences of a like 
nature—some are finely formed, full of mettle and 
courage, and show high blood—others are clumsy 
and ill formed, though strong and hardy ; and the 
intermediate gradations are numerous. 

It would appear that the horse was first domes- 
ticated or reclaimed in the east, that it was brought 
with the hordes migrating westward from Asia, 


almost always wanting in the females. Between | and was thus introduced into Arabia and Egypt, 
these canines and the first molar is a vacant space|and that we must look to the deserts north of 
which corresponds to the angle of the lips; it is) Hindustan and Persia as its cradle, or at least as 
here that the bit is placed, by means of which | the locality in which it first became subject to 


alone man has come to subdue these vigorous 
quadrupeds. The stomach is simple, and of | 
moderate size; but the intestines are very long, | 
with an enormous cecum. The teats are inguinal. 

Gmelin, in his ‘Systema Nature,’ gives a species | 
of horse which he calls Equus bisuleus, the Hquus | 
‘pedibus bisulcis of Molina, ‘Hist. Nat. Chili.’ 
This was a Llama, and Gmelin was deceived by | 
the term Equus used by Molina. We shall pass_ 
over as unworthy notice all the various fabulous | 
kinds of horses, described by Aldrovandus and 
others. 

Mr. Gray considers the Equide as consisting of 


jodern zoologists have adopted his views. 

In Equus, the mane is long and flowing, the 
tail densely covered to its root with long hair, the 
hinder legs as well as the fore-arms are furnished 
with warty callosities. 


small round spots or rings of a different shade or 
whether the general colour be black, chestnut, or 


y: 

In Asinus the mane is short, meagre, and up- 
right; the tail is furnished with Jong hair only 
towards its extremity ; there are warty callosities 
on the fore-arms, none on the hinder limbs. The 
ground-colour of the coat is more or less whitish 


two genera, viz. Equus and Asinus, and many | 


In the coat of the horse | 
‘moreover there is a disposition to the formation of | 


hue from that of the ground ; and this is the case | 


man. 

It wonld appear from their fossil remains that 
various species of horse were once spread over 
Europe, Asia, and even North and South America. 
Fossil remains of a horse were brought home by 
Captain Beechey from the mudcliffs of Eschscholtz 
Bay, in North America; they were found as- 
sociated with the remains of the Mammoth and 
fossil ox. ‘To this we may add Mr. Darwin’s ob- 
servation, that ‘ horses’ bones mingled with those 
of the mastodon have several times been trans- 
mitted for sale from North America to England; 
but it has always been imagined, from the simple 
fact of their being horses’ bones, that they had 
been accidentally mingled with the fossils.’ In 
South America Mr. Darwin found the fossil tooth 
of a horse, together with one of, the extinct 
toxodon at Santa Fé, in the red clayey stratum of 
thes Pampas, and also part of another tooth at 
Bahia Blanca, imbedded with numerous other re- 
mains of extinct Edentata, in a beach which was 
covered at spring tides. In the caverns of Minas 
Geraes, a mining district of Brazil, the relics of a 
species of horse have been found in considerable 
abundance. 

With the mastodon, the megatherium, the 
mylodon, &c., the indigenous horse has long dis- 
appeared from America; but in the present day 
man has refilled its place by the importation of 


(in the wild species), always with a distinct dorsal ‘the domestic stock from Europe, and now on the 
line of a dark tint, with stripes or bands of the pampasand the prairies, troops of wild horses scour 
same colour more or less pervading the body and | the plain in perfect freedom, the descendants of a 
limbs. domestic race born and reared in slavery. 

Col. H. Smith separates from the genus Asinus} Formerly, according to Oppian and Pliny, wild 
those species which are banded like the Zebra,|horses existed in Scythia, Thrace, along the 
and applies to them the title of Hippotigris, but| Danube, and even in Europe: according to 
this cannot be considered as a generic section. Varro, they were found in Spain. Oppian 


Genus Lquus. 

The Horse (Zqyuus Caballus), in a state of do- 
mestication, varies in size from the massive and 
gigantic dray horse to the diminutive Shetland 
pony. Its colour is also as variable as its size, 
ranging through white, cream-tint, gray, mottled, 
iron-gray, dun, bay, chestnut, black, &c. 


produced originally it is not easy to say; cer- 
tainly the high-blood racer and the slight meagre 
Arab present strong contrasts in their contour and 
capabilities to the heavy Flanders horse and the 
huge dray horse rising from 18 to 20 hands high 
| atthe withers. Between these two extremes there 
are numerous intermediate breeds, some adapted 
for the chase, some for carriages and light-wheeled 
vehicles, some for the traveller's saddle, and some 
for farm-house labour. Ponies again, a small 


»* 


It | 


moreover presents us with different strains, how | 


says that wild horses existed in Althiopia; and, 
according to Julius Capitolinus, it was from 
Africa that the Gordianus procured eighty wild 
horses for the spectacles of Rome. Leo Africanus 
states that wild horses inhabited the deserts of 
northern Africa, an assertion to which Pennant 
alludes. Col. H. Smith describes a wild horse, 
solitary in its habits, called the Koomrah (Hquus 
_Hippagrus, Smith), which dwells in the moun- 
tain forests of North Africa and Guinea, A 
| living specimen from Barbary, and the skin of 
another from Guinea, came under the Colonel’s 
examination. (For details the reader may consult 
the volume on ‘ Horses, in the ‘ Naturalist’s Li- 
brary,’ written by Col. H. Smith, and ‘The 
History of the Horse,’ by Mr. W. Martin.) 
Genus Asinus. 
Of this genus one species has been domesticated 


¢ 
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from the earliest ages, and is now spread over! species is termed by Col. H. Smith Hippotigris 
nearly all the world. We allude to the Ass (Asi-| Antiquorum. If an admitted species, it may 
nus vulgaris), the subdued descendants of one of stand in the present arrangement as Asinus 
the wild species which roam the great Asiatic /iippotigris. It is closely allied to the dauw. 
deserts. We may here observe that the mem-| 5. The Isabella Quagga (Asinus Isabellinus), 
bers of the present genus are comparatively nu- FE wild ass of a pale yellow colour, seen by Le 
merous, and are divided between Asia and. Africa. Vaillant in large herds in South Africa. We 
Some confusion appears to obtain among the do not know that any other travellers have seen 
Asiatic species of As’nus which requires yet to be it. Species doubtful. 
cleared up. The following is the result of our Hybrids. | 
researches. The ass and horse breed together. The off- 
1. The Dziggetai, Djiggtai, &c. (Asinus hemi-| spring of a male ass and a mare is termed a mule 
onus, Pallas), the great wild ass, or Ghoor-Khur,|—of a female ass and a horse, a hinney. The 
characterised by a simple dorsal line, without a latter is valueless ; not so the former. Mules have 
shoulder-stripe. Locality, Persia, Bucharia, Tar- | been produced from the mare and the quagga. 
tary, Tibet, South Siberia, and India. Speci-|'The following mules of the equine family have 
mens from Cutch and Sinde have been kept in| been produced and reared in the gardens of the 
the gardens of the Zoological Society. It is gre-| Zoological Society. 
garious, migratory, and very swift. 1, Mule between Burchell’s dauw (male) 
2. The Khur, or wild ass of Persia, described and ass (female). 2. Mule between common 
by Sir Robert Kerr Porter (Asinus Hamar, Col. | zebra (male) and ass (female). $3. Mule between 
H. Smith). Mane black, no dorsal stripe or cross ; dziggetai (male) and ass (female); fleet and beau- 
smaller than the Dziggetai, with the head heavier | tiful. 4. Mule between zebra and Exmoor pony; 
in proportion ; swift. 'the mule very little striped about the legs. 5. 
3. The Kiang (Zquus kiang, Moorcraft), de- | Mule between zebra and dziggetai. 
scribed by Moorcraft, and which he says is de-| We can here only briefly allude to a strange 
cidedly not the wild ass (dziggetai) of Scinde.. physiological fact, that the characters of the male q 
Locality, the eastern parts of Ladakh. Colour parent of the mother’s first progeny show them- 
light reddish chestnut ; jaw, neck, legs, and belly selves in her subsequent offspring by other males, 
white; mane dun; ears moderate ; height about A young mare belonging to the Earl of Morton, 
14 hands; swift. Very little is knawn of this’ after producing a female hybrid by the quagga, 
species, had afterwards a filly and then a colt by a fine 
4. The Onager, Koulan, or Wild Ass (Equus black Arabian horse. Both resembled the quagga 
onager), the reputed origin of our domestic race. in the dark line along the back, the stripes across 
[Ass.] A distinct dorsal stripe and crossbar over the forehead, and the bars across the legs. In the 
the shoulder. In winter the coat of this species filly the mane was short and stiff; in the colt it 
becomes fine and undulated. Gregarious, migra-| was long, but so stiff as to arch upwards and hang 
tory, fleet. Locality, the country of the Kirgis, clear of the sides of the neck. In other respects 
the Bucharians, and Kalmucs, and northern Persia, they were nearly pure Arabian. 
It is also found west of the Euphrates, and in| The “fossil remains of Equide are abundant 
Syria, Arabia Petraea, and Northern Africa. _and widely spread through the pliocene period of 
5. The Yo-To-Tzé (Asinus equulus, Col. H.| the tertiary series. The species appear to have 
Smith). The specimen Col. H. Smith describes’ been numerous. 
and figures was said to have come from some part| Economical Uses and Diseases of the Horse.— 
of Chinese Tartary. Height about 3 feet. General! The horse is naturally herbivorous ; his thin mus- 
colour reddish clay ; tips of the ears, mane, and | cular prehensile lips, his firm and compressed 
long hair on the tail, black ; black dorsal line and mouth, and his sharp incisors, are admirably 
broad cross bar ; three or four cross streaks over adapted for the purposes of seizing and cropping 
the knees and hocks. the grass ; so flexible indeed are the lips, that the 
Perhaps the Koomrah of North Africa and the horse can pick up with ease the last few grains of 
Wild Ass of the same region are identical. The oats in the manger. The crushing power of the 
Koomrah figured by Col. H. Smith is more asinine | grinders is extraordinary, the muscles of the lower 
than equine in appearance, jaw being of vast volume and energy ; hence 
The African species are :— : _ vegetable fibres, grass, grain, &c., are comminuted 
1. The Zebra (Asinus zebra). Locality, | to a pulp. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether in 
mountain districts from Caffraria eastward to be- his natural condition the horse would select grain, 
yond Mozambique, perhaps to Adel and the south were it obtainable, in preference to grass. The 
of Abyssinia ; but this is not certain : gregarious. grinders in time become much worn by its attri- 
2. The Dauw, or Burchell’s Zebra (Asinus tion, and in many old horses the grain is only 
Burchellir), Locality, the vast plains of Southern partially crushed, and consequently affords little 
Africa north of the Gariep. ° ‘nutriment. Hence, as a general rule, grain should 
3. The Quagga (Asinus quagga). Locality, be bruised before being put into the manger. 
the plains of South Africa. As the age of a horse is ascertained by an 
4. The Congo Dauw, or Hippotigris of the inspection of its teeth, or rather its incisor tect 
ancients, and exhibited in the Roman spectacles. called nippers, a knowledge of the process of den 
Locality, Abyssinia and Nigritia. The legs are tition, and of the exact character of the incisors a 
not striped to the hoof as in the zebra. This different periods of a horse's life, is indispensabl 
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_may think himself, trust to his own judgment. | 


.the nature of the ground upon which it has to 
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to the veterinarian, the dealer, and the purchaser. | 
But let not the purchaser, however knowing he 


So many artful and indeed barbarous tricks are 
played by horse-dealers to give an apparent age to | 
a colt, and thereby enhance its value, and after 
maturity to give the teeth that appearance which | 
they would have when the animal had but just) 
attained to its prime of vigour, that even good | 
practical men are often deceived. For details 
of these matters we refer our readers to Youatt’s | 
Valuable treatise on the Horse in the ‘ Farmer's | 
Library.’ A succinct account will also be found in 
Martin’s ‘History of the Horse,’ in Knight's 
* Weekly Volume for all Readers.’ 

The general management of the horse is a mat- 
ter of serious consideration. The treatment of the 
foal, the best time for weaning (at 5 or 6 months 
old), the breaking in of the colt, and the proper 
method to be pursued (on the principle of kind- 
hess, not of tyranny or brutal usage) according to | 
the breed and destination of the animal; the 
training of the racer, the hunter, the roadster, the 
coach-horse ; the amount of labour to be exacted 
from the working horse in the waggon, the cart, 
the plough; the diet required under every 
different phase of labour, and at different seasons 
of the vear ; the kind of water (soft, if possible) to 
be given, and the quantity daily under different 
circumstances ;—all these are most important mat- 
ters to be attended to. 

Again, with respect to the anatomical structure 
of the foot ; the qualities of the hoof; the nature 
and use of the frog; the bearing of the pas- 
tern bones on the coffin bone, with their ligaments, | 
tendons, nerves, and blood-vessels; and the in-| 
ference to be drawn, on physiological principles, | 
as to the proper method of shoeing the hoof, 
according to the destined work of the animal and 


work ;—these form additional points of great im- 
portance to which the veterinarian has to devote 
deep attention. | 
What is the proper conformation of the Horse? 
This varies essentially with the breed and| 
destination of the animal. Nevertheless there are 
some points which are valuable in horses of every 
description. The head should not be dispropor- 
tionally large, and should be well set on, 7. ¢. the 
lower jaw-bones should be sufficiently far apart to 
enable the head to form that angle with the neck 
which gives free motion and a graceful carriage to 
it, and prevents its bearing too heavy on the hand. 
The eye should be large and a little prominent, 
and the eyelid fine and thin, The ear should be 
emall and erect, and quick in motion. ‘The lop- 
ear indicates dulness or stubbornness ; and, when | 
it is habitually laid too far back upon the neck, 
there is too frequently a disposition to mischief. 
The nostril in every breed should be somewhat 
expanded; it can hardly be too much so in the! 
tacer, the hunter, the roadster, and the coach- | 
horse, for this animal breathes only through the 
hostril, and it would be dangerously distressed, 
when much speed is required of him, if the nostril 
could not dilate to admit and to return the air. The 
feck should be long rather than short, It then| 
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enables the animal to graze with more ease, and 
to throw his weight more forward whether he is 
in harness or galloping at the top of his speed. It 
should be muscular at its base, and gradually be- 
come fine as it approaches the head. ‘The 
withers should be somewhat high in every horse, 
except perhaps that of heavy draught, and it does 
not harm him, for there is larger surface for the 
attachment of the muscles of the back, and they 
act at greater mechanical advantage. A slanting 
direction of the shoulder gives also much mecha- 
nical advantage, as well as an easy and pleasant 
action, anda greater degree of safety. It must 
not however exist in any considerable degree in 
the horse of draught, and particularly of heavy 
draught. The chest must be capacious, for it con- 
tains the heart and the lungs, the organs on which 
the speed and endurance of the horse depend. 
Capacity of chest is indispensable in every horse, 
but the form of the chest admits of variation. In 
the waggon-horse the circular chest may be ad- 
mitted, because he seldom goes at any great 
speed, and there is comparatively little variation 
in the quantity of air required; but in other 
horses the variation is often fearful. The quantity 
of air expended in a gallop is many times that re- 
quired in hard work. Here we must have depth 
of chest, not only as giving more room for the in- 
sertion of the muscles, on the action of which the 
expansion of the chest depends, but a conforma- 
tion of the chest which admits of that expansion. 
That which is somewhat straight may be easily 
bent into a circle when greater capacity is re- 
quired ; that which is already circular admits of 
no expansion. A few words more contain almost 
all that is necessary to be added on the conforma- 
tion of the horse :—‘ The loins should be broad, 
the quarters long, the thighs muscular, and the 
hocks well bent and well under the horse.’ 
Diseases of Horses.—In the medical and surgi- 
cal treatment of the horse a knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the animal is abso- 
lutely essential, and forms a basis for an accurate 
acquaintance with the numerous diseases which be- 
fall the horse, their symptoms, prognosis, and mode 
of treatment; the properties of the medicines, 
vegetable or mineral, employed, the effects of 
chemical combinations, and the various doses from 
which certain effects result. Wounds, fractures, 
dislocations, ulcers, and a whole class of what are 
called surgical diseases requiring manual as well 
as medical treatment, demand a union of the sur- 
geon and physician in the ‘same practitioner. 
Do not then dabble in physic or surgery, but, as 
there are cases in which common sense will guide 
you, namely those in which promptness alone can 
saye, act boldly; the horse will die if you do 
not, and can but die if you fail. It is in cases of 
sudden congestion of the brain, threatening apo- 
plexy, that this promptitude is especially needed. 
Suppose that you are driving or riding a high-fed 
horse, one perhaps that has been pampered and 
kept for some time out of work; suddenly he 
stops, reels, staggers, and falls, and then plunges 
violently and desperately. What is to be done? 
Bleed instantly—if possible before the horse falls. 
It you have no Jancet or fleam, a sharp penknife 
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will do. Few however could obey our injunction, 
Bleeding can only be lear”.ed practically. We 
would therefore recommend every traveller, whe- 
ther on horseback or in a gig, every farmer, every 
man who keeps horses either for luxury or for 
necessity, to learn the art of bleeding, and to 
have a lancet ever in readiness about him. 

When illness comes’ on and a little simple 
medicine fails to procure relief, call in scientific 
aid; the aid of the professional veterinary surgeon 
—not the horse-quack or the blacksmith—and 
you will do your duty. 

In conclusion we cannot but recommend the 
reader to consult Mr. Youatt’s work on ‘ The 
Horse,’ which forms the most important section of 
the ‘ Farmer’s Library.’ 

HORSE-CHESTNUT. [Asovuuvs.] 

HORSE-RADISH. [Cocuunarta.} 

HORSE-TAIL. [Egquiszrum.] 

HORSHAM. [Sussex.] 

HORSLEY, SAMUEL (born 1733, died 
1806), a distinguished prelate of the English 
church, successively bishop of St. David's, Ro- 
chester, and St. Asaph. He was the son of 
John Horsley, who held two rectories. The 
bishop was educated at Westminster School, from 
whence he passed to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and his father resigned to him the rectory of 
Newington in Surrey. 

In 1767 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, to which body be became the secretary 
in 1773. In 1776 he projected a complete and 
uniform edition of the philosophical works of Sir 
Isaac Newton. ‘This design was not accomplished 
till 1784. In 1781 he had been appointed arch- 
deacon of St. Albans; and it was a little before 


that date that he first appeared in the field of 


theological controversy. The person against whom 
he chiefly directed his attack was Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, a minister among the Presbyterian 
dissenters, who in a series of publications defended 
the doctrines of philosophical necessity, material- 
ism, and Unitarianism. Dr. Horsley began his 
attack in 1778 on the question of Man’s Free 
Agency ; it was continued in a Charge delivered 
in 1783 to the Clergy of his Archdeaconry. 

The tide of preferment now began to flow in 
upon him, Thurlow, who was then chancellor, 
presented him with a prebendal stall in the 
church of Gloucester. In 1788 he was made 
bishop of St. David’s, In 1793 he was trans- 
lated to Rochester, and in 1802 to St. Asaph. 
Bishop Horsley’s ‘Sermons’ have been published 
in 1 vol. 8vo. and in 2 vols. 8vo., his ‘ Charges’ 
in 1 vol. 8vo,, his ‘ Biblical Criticism’ in 4 vols. 
8vo., and his ‘ Theological Works’ in 8 vols. 8vo. 

HORTA. [Fayat.] 

HORTE/NSLUS, QUINTUS, born zo. 114, 
of an equestrian Roman family, had attained a 
great reputation as an orator when Cicero made 
his appearance in the Forum. From that time 
Cicero and Hortensius were considered as profes- 
sional rivals, but they lived on friendly terms. 
At the beginning of his book ‘ De Claris Oratori- 
bus,’ Cicero pays an eloquent tribute of praise to 
the memory of Hortensius, who was then lately 
dead. Hortensius was Sticcessively questor, 


prophets. 
the place of his birth, or his history ; but we learn 
from the inscription of the book that he was the 
son of Beeri, and that he lived ‘in the days of 


‘named, do not increase in a ratio equal to th 
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eedile, praetor, and lastly consul, with Q. Czcilius 


Metellus Creticus, B.c. 69. He acquired great 
wealth, which he spent liberally, and yet be-— 


queathed an ample inheritance to his children, 


: 


Hortensius died B.o. 50. Cicero (‘ Brutus,’ c. 92, 


95) has given his opinion of the character of Hor- 
tensius as an orator. 


HORTICULTURE. [Ganrpen.] 
HOSEA, one of the twelve minor Hebrew 
We possess no particulars respecting 


Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 


Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam the son of 
Joash, king of Israel.’ 
that the prophecies of Hosea extended over a 


It is therefore probable 
period of about 60 years (B.c. 784—724), and 


that he was contemporary with Isaiah, Micah, and 


Amos. 

The canonical authority of the prophecies of 
Hosea has never been disputed. They are fre- 
quently quoted in the New Testament; compare 
Hos. vi. 6, with Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7; Hos. x. 8, 
with Luke xxiii. 30; Hos. xi. 1, with Matt. ii. 
15; Hos.i. 10, ii. 23, with Rom. ix. 25, 26, and 
1 Peter ii. 10; Hos. xiv. 2, with Hebr. xiii. 15. 

HOSIERY. The principal seat of the hosiery 
manufacture in England is in the three midland 
counties of Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. 
In the first of these, woollen hosiery forms the 
principal branch of the manufacture, while in 
Nottinghamshire the material chiefly used is 
cotton, and in Derbyshire silk goods are mostly 
made. 

The stocking-frame, by means of which this 
manufacture is carried on, is, next to the com- 
mon warp and weft loom, the oldest machine in 
existence applicable to textile fabrics. It was 
invented about the close of the 16th century 
by the Rev. William Lea, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, but a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore the produce of this frame took the place o 
the trunk-hose then worn by all who could affo 
such an article of dress, For this reason Mr. L 
settled at Rouen, in Normandy, where his manufac 
ture was carried on under the patronage of Henr 
IV.; but the assassination of the king and the p 
litical troubles brought on by that event cause 
the abandonment of Mr. Lea’s establishment, an 
that gentleman shortly after died in a state 0 
poverty at Paris. 

From the time of its first invention the stoc 
ing-frame has not received any considerable i 
provement in respect to its principle; but the d 
tails have been improved by a long series of 
tented inventions. Automatic processes an 
steam-power have been but slenderly applied 
this manufacture. 

The principal seat of the cotton hosiery man 
facture abroad is at Chemnitz, in Saxony, whe 
owing to the low rate of wages, goods are mad 
with yarns imported from Lancashire, at pric 
which have excluded English goods from ma 
foreign markets. 

The exports of hosiery, from the cause } 
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of most other descriptions of textile manufactures. 
Tn the custom-house duties, hosiery is included 
with ‘lace’ and ‘small wares,’ These entries in 
1846, in respect to cotton, amounted in declared 
value to 1,016,146/.; and in respect to worsted to 
242,340/, 

HOSPITAL (of which the word spital is 
a contracted form), a place endowed for 
the reception of the sick or support of infirm 
persons. Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are 
called Alms-Houses. Atan earlier date hospital 
signified a place of shelter or entertainment for 
trayellers upon the road, more especially for pil- 
grims. Many of the charitable endowments in 
England are called hospitals, and are incor- 
porated bodies. As to the management of their 
revenues and their general superintendence, hos- 
pitals are on the same legal footing as other 
charities. 

HOSPITALLERS. [Matra, Knicurs or.] 

HOT-BED, a name given by gardeners to a 
heap of fresh stable litter in a state of ferment- 
ation, upon which a glazed box is placed for the 
cultivation of certain plants requiring heat and 
moisture in greater quantity than those agents 
exist in the external air. Formerly hot-beds were 
more exclusively used for various purposes in 
horticulture than they now are. ‘This is owing to 
the perfection to which other means of producing 
and applying artificial heat have now attained ; but 
still, for the growth of cucumbers and melons, 
Yaising seeds of tender annuals, and of other plants, 
either culinary or ornamental, hot-beds continue to 
be advantageously employed, as they likewise are 
for the striking of cuttings. 

Hot-beds may be formed of various substances, 
such as unrotten dung, tan, leaves, or a mixture 
of these with moist litter ; in short, any substance 
- capable of producing and retaining fermentation, 
and which will admit of being built up so as to 
support a frame with sashes. The substance how- 
ever that is most generally used is fresh stable- 
dung. The preparation which it requires consists 
in its being thrown in a heap, and also watered, if 
it contains much dry litter; and, as fermentation 
proceeds, it should be turned two or three times, 
and mixed thoroughly in the process. 

The situation in which hot-beds ought to be 
formed should be dry, open to the south, and well 
sheltered in every other direction, either by walls 
backed by high and close-growing trees, or by 
very close and lofty hedges. Such extensive 
shelter, though desirable, cannot always be ob- 
tained ; but some mode should be employed to 
break the force of sweeping winds. The basis on 
which the bed is to be formed should be marked 
out from 4 to 6 inches each way beyond the di- 
mensions of the frame intended to be placed upon 
it; and, if faggots or a layer of brushwood be laid 
| as a foundation, it will admit heat completely 
under in case a diminution of heat in the bed 
| requires the application of a lining, which is a 
quantity of fresh materials added to the outside, 
The bed is then built of successive layers of the 
prepared materials, each layer being beaten tole- | 
rably compact with the fork as it is laid on, to. 
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the height of 4 feet in front, and 4 feet 9 inches 
at the back: the sides and ends should be quite 
perpendicular, The top layer should be as free 
from litter as possible. When thus finished, the 
frame and lights are placed upon it, and, as soon 
as the violence of the fermentation has diminished, 
mould is put in; and when the latter has acquired 
a proper temperature the plants are introduced. 
Instead of mould, rotten tan, or leaf mould, or 
sand, is spread over the surface of the bed, when 
pots containing seeds or cuttings are to be plunged. 

As soon as the heat of the bed begins to decline, 
a dining of fresh materials must be applied. This 
however may be composed of substances that have 
not undergone any previous fermentation, and 
may consist of fresh stable-dung, merely shaken 
up as it is placed against the sides of the bed, or 
of grass mowings, or of leaves, or of a mixture of 
such substances, 

HOTCHPOT. The word hasbeen thus quaintly 
explained by Littleton:—‘It seemeth that this 
word hotchpot is in English a pudding, for in a 
pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but 
one thing with other things together.’ It was a 
rule of the common law, that where a daughter, to 


‘whom lands had been given in frank marriage, 


claimed a portion of the lands descending upon her 
together with her sisters from the father in fee 
simple, she should not take any share unless she 
mixed and blended the lands given to her in frank 
marriage with the descended estate, so that they 
might be equally divided among all the daughters. 
The Statute 22 and 23 Chas. II. c.10,s. 5 (the 
Statute of Distribution) provides that, in making 
distribution of the personal estate of intestates, 
advancements made by them in their lives to their 
children shall be brought into hotchpot. (Co.-Litt. 
176-177.) ; 

HOT-HOUSE, in Horticulture, is a structure in 
which exotic plants are cultivated under circum- 
stances approximating as closely as possible to 
those under which they naturally exist ; or it is 
used for accelerating the production of flowers and 
fruits of either indigenous or exotic plants. Hot- 
houses appropriated to the latter purposes are very 
frequently termed forcing-houses. 

The principles by which the construction of 
hot-houses must be governed have reference to the 
three great agents in vegetation—/eat, moisture, 
and light. 

With regard to heat, the building must provide 
for a sufficient amount to raise the internal tempe- 
rature of the house, from that of the lowest degree 
of external air that occurs in this climate, to that 
of the highest which prevails for any length of 
time in the countries of which the plants intended 
to be introduced are natives. 

Movrsture is of very great importance, and a due 
proportion of it is frequently more difficult to 
maintain in the atmosphere of the house than 
heat, and more so by some modes of heating than 
by others. It therefore follows that, as all appli- 
cations of fire-heat have a tendency to produce too 
great a degree of dryness, that mode is the best 
for the growth of plants which allows the greatest 
quantity of vapour-#o remain uncondensed in the 
atmosphere of the house, 
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Some tribes of exotic plants, natives of the torrid 
zone, are adapted for existing under a very dry at- 
mosphere, Instead of developing a thin expanded 
foliage, they form thick succulent masses, which no 
degree of atmospheric dryness seems to injure. 


Plants of such a nature of course require a dry|_ 


_stove. In tropical countries the air is saturated 
with moisture during the night, or at least it is 
but very rarely otherwise in the open air. But, 
if due precautions be not taken, and temperature 
only is attended to, without regard to moisture, a 
degree of dryness will prevail at night in hot- 
houses, which is double that of the tropic during 
the day. Artificial heat having therefore this ex- 
cessive desiccating tendency, the necessity becomes 
obvious of adopting such modes of construction 
and heating as will afford the best means not only 
of supplying but of maintaining moisture; for 
vapour may be raised till the air of the house is 
at the point of saturation, and yet causes may 
operate so as to occasion a speedy condensation and 
a consequent dryness, 

Light cannot be admitted too freely into hot- 
houses. This will appear evident from the circum- 
stance of the most transparent medium that can 
be used reflecting a great proportion of the sun’s 
rays when they impinge obliquely on its surface. 

Although the necessity of admitting as much 
light as possible is now generally acknowledged, 
and although in cloudy weather great advantage 
will be derived from a roof rendered as transpa- 
rent as possible, yet the generality of tropical 
plants do not thrive in bright sunny weather 
when placed near the glass of a hot-house in this 
climate ; and the necessity of a screen of netting 
will appear obvious from the effects of solar radia- 
tion observed in the tropics as compared with, 
what is rather surprising, the still greater energy 
of the same in this country. Late researches 
uponthe nature of light have also shown that the 
various colours of the rays of light affect plants 
differently, hence the necessity of avoiding 
coloured glasses of some kinds. A light green 
colour is found to admit those rays which are most 
favourable to vegetation in its various stages, and 
this is the colour adopted for the Palm Houses at 
the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

With regard to the means of supplying artificial 
heat, the old system of using brick flues is now 
rapidly being superseded by that of hot water. 
Hot-water pipes, once fitted up, require no repairs 
for many years; whereas the brick flues must be 
frequently broken up in order to clear out the 
soot. By hot water the distribution of heat can 
also be better regulated, and the uniformity of 
temperature better maintained than by any other 
known means. The methods of heating by hot 
water are various. 

With regard to a supply of moisture, the hot- 
water system, in which the pipes are level, or 
nearly so, presents several advantages over other 
methods of heating. 

Various modes of ventilation are in use. It 
should be so contrived as to be sufficiently effective 
in preventing excess of heat; but at the same 
it should be perfectly at command, so that it may 
be employed when requisite in the. most limited | 
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degree. No method should be finally adopted — 
until it is put to the test by trying whether, under 
any agitation of the external air, a candle will — 
burn steadily inside if placed near the apertures 
by which the air is admitted. 

In all forcing-houses tanks should be placed for 
supplying water of a temperature more suitable to 
the nature of the vegetation than that from a 
pump out of doors. Nothing can be more injurious 
than cold water applied to the roots and tops of 
tropical plants, or others in a forcing state, under | 
a high temperature. The rain and dews which 
supply the plants of warm climates cannot be 
much below the mean temperature of the climate; 
and, if only equal to the minimum, still it would 
be between 20° and 30° above that of spring- 
water in Britain. 

Hot-houses may be classed under four different 
heads, namely, the dry stove, the damp stove, the 
bark stove, and the forcing-house. 

The Dry Stove, as the name implies, is used for _ 
the cultivation of plants which do not require 
much water: such as the different species of 
Cacti, some Euphorbias, and other succulents of 
like habits. The temperature of such a house 
during the winter months should never exceed 55° 
of Fahr. No water should ever be given at that 
period, unless the plant shows signs of suffering 
from want of it. In spring, or early in summer, 
most. of the plants will show an inclination for 
growth, and then they may be watered about 
twice a week. During summer fires may be dis- 
continued, and plenty of air given in fine weather. 

The Damp Stove requires treatment of an oppo- 
site description. Instead of being kept dry like 
the last, its atmosphere should be always exces- 
sively humid, except in the winter season, when 
the sky is generally cloudy, and the sun’s rays 
weak. Various methods are adopted to keep the 
atmosphere in this saturated state. When the 
house is heated with common smoke flues, the 
most simple way is to throw water frequently 
upon them, and also upon the passages and other 
places, from which it will evaporate, and surround 
the plants with a moist atmosphere. Another 
thing to be attended to in the treatment of this 
stove is the placing of the plants. They must be 
regularly looked over, tied up, and kept clear of 
each other; elevating some, depressing others, and 
giving the whole not only enough of room but also 
a natural appearance. The temperature should be, 
in winter, 55° or 60° of Fahr.; in spring it may 
then be gradually raised to 70°; and during fine 
weather, in the middle of summer, fires may be 
discontinued for about three months; but the 
thermometer should never be allowed to sink 
lower than 60°. 

The Bark-Stove, when it is of large dimensions, 
consists of a pit in the middle of the house, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, leaving as much room 
round the sides as will form a passage to walk in. 
The pit is filled with bark (commonly called tan, 
from its having been used previously by the t 
ners), and, after being allowed to sink a little an 
ferment, the pots containing the plants are plunge 
more or less deep as prudence may suggest. 
bark bed is found useful in the cultivation of al 
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those kinds of plants which ate grown in the damp Leyden offered him the chair of theology, which 
stove ; orchidaceous plants, for example, succeed he accepted ; but while on the point of repairing 
admirably in this way. ‘The treatment of it, soto his destination he was drowned by the up- 
far as the temperature, watering, and syringing setting of a boat in the river Limmat. Hottin- 
are concerned, is precisely the same as for the ger left numerous works, ehiefly on Oriental 


damp stove. 

What are called Pualm-Houses, Musa-Houses, 
Orchidaceous Houses, &e., are merely damp stoves 
of different dimensions, for the cultivation of those 
different subjects. 

The only other hot-house distinct from those 
already noticed is the foreing-house. [{Forcrya. ] 

Hot-house plants are peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of insects. The most common kinds are 
the Green-Fly, Thrips, Red-Spider, Brown-Scale, 
and Mealy-Bug. The first of these is easily con- 
quered by fumigating the house with tobacco, or 
syringing the plants with an infusion of the same 
substance. ‘The best remedy for the thrips and 
red-spider is to syringe well, and keep the house 
very moist and warm, as those insects cannot live 
in excessive moisture; a little of the flowers of 
sulphur shaken upon the leaves will also destroy 
them. The brown-scale and mealy-bug are the 
worst of all that infest plants in hot-houses. 
Bruised laurel leaves strewed upon the passages 
and other parts of the house are said to destroy 
them, but these must be used with great caution, 
as they may not only kill the insects but the plants 
themselves. Various other substances are said to 
destroy them, but, after all, the best and surest 
remedy is to wash them off. This is perhaps 
rather difficult where these little intruders are 
numerous, but, after the plants are once clean, it is 
an easy matter, with a little attention and _dili- 
gence, to keep them so. 

HOTMAN, FRANCOIS, called also by his 
Latinised name HOTOMANUS, was born at 
Paris in 1524, of a family originally from Si- 

_Jesia. He studied law in the university of Or- 
léans, aud afterwards practised at the bar. About 
1547, when he embraced the Reformed religion, 
his father refused him his support, and Hotman 
repaired to Switzerland, where he taught huma- 
nities in the college of Lausanne. In 1550 he was 
appointed professor of law at Strasburg. He 
afterwards became professor of law at Valence, and 
then at Bourges, from which last place he ran 
away after having concealed himself during the 
massacre of St. Barthélémi, and repaired to Ge- 
neva, and then to Basel, where he died in 1590. 
His works, in 3 vols. fol., were published in Ge- 
neva in 1599. 

HOTTENTOTS. 
Hope.) 

HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH, was 
born at Ziirich, March 10,1620. After studying 
in his native country, he repaired to Leyden in 1639, 
where Golius the Orientalist engaged him as his 
assistant. Hottinger made his Oriental studies 
subservient to his principal object, that of illustra- 
ting the Hebrew text of the Bible. He was ap- 
pointed Professor of Scriptural Theology at Ziirich, 

| and in 1655 the Elector Palatine induced him to 
come to Heidelberg, to fill the chair of Oriental 
languages. He was afterwards made rector of 
‘that university. In 1667 the university of 


[Arrica; Cape or Goop 


‘learning, the principal of which are :—‘ Thesaurus 
. Philologicus, seu Clavis Scriptura,’ Ziirich, 1644 ; 
‘Historia Orientalis,’ ‘ Etymologicum Orientale,’ 


Frankfort, 1661; ‘Historia Ecclesiastica Novi 


Testamenti,’ 9 vols. 8vo., 1667. 

HOTTO/NIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Primulacee. It is a native of 
Great Britain in ponds and ditches, and is called 
the Water-Violet. The leaves are submerged and 
crowded ; the flowers rising above the water are 
of a purple and yellow colour. It is a pretty 
plant, but possesses no useful properties. 

HOT-WALL. Hot-walls, or walls with flues 
in them, are constructed in cold countries, in order 
to afford warmth to trees placed against them, 
so as to counteract the effects of frost in autumn, 
when the wood and buds are maturing, and in 
spring, when the blossoms and leaves are unfold- 
ing. If hot-walls are used for these purposes 
only, they are productive of great benefit to the 
plants which they shelter; but if, as often hap- 
pens, in addition to this it is attempted by their 
aid to advance the ripening of fruit in any con- 
siderable degree, hot-walls are of very doubtful 
service. Y 

One furnace is allowed for heating about 40 — 
feet of wall, that is, 20 feet on each side of 
the place where the fire is situated. The flues on 
either side are made to take four courses, or two 
returns; the first course being a little above the 
surface of the ground, and the upper 1} or 2 feet 
below the coping. 

Instead of flues, hot-water pipes might be intro- 
duced into the cavity of a common hollow wall, a 
little above the level of the border. ¢ 

HOUBIGANT, CHARLES FRANCOIS, a 
priest of the Oratory, and an eminent Biblical 
scholar, was born at Parisin 1686. His devotion 
to study produced a serious illness, which termi- 
nated in total deafness. Being thus incapacited for 
public duty, he directed his principal attention to 
the study of Hebrew, in which he followed the 
system of Masclef, who was a strenuous opponent 
of vowel points. In 1732 Houbigant published 
his ‘ Racines Hébraiques,’ and, in 1746, his ‘ Pro- 
legomena’ to a new edition of the Hebrew Bible. 
His great work, entitled ‘ Biblia Hebraica cum 
Notis Criticis et Versione Latinaad Notas Criticas 
facta, appeared at Paris in 1753, in 4 vols. fol. 
Houbigant died October 31, 1783, in the 97th 
year of his age. 

HOUBRAKEN, the name of two Dutch 
artists, father and son :— 

Arnold Houbraken, the father, was born of a 
good family at Dort in 1660, and was the pupil 
of Samuel van Hoogstraten. He painted history 
and portraits, and executed many designs for 
booksellers. He lived chiefly at Amsterdam. 
Houbraken is best known by his account of the 
lives of Dutch painters, with portraits engraved by 

his son, in continuation of Van Mander——‘ Groote 
Schouburg der Nederlantsche Konstschilders en 


} 
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Skilderessen,’ in three parts, published in 1718, 
1719, and 1721. Houbraken died in 1719. 

Jacob Houbraken was an admirable engraver. 
He was born at Dort in 1698. The most beau- 
tiful specimens of Houbraken’s engravings are 
some of ‘The Heads of Illustrious Persons of 
Great Britain,’ published in London by the Knap- 
tons in 1748. He died in 1780, 

HOUGUE. [Mayone,] 

HOUND (German, Hund), a term generally 
applied to dogs of chase, and most strictly to those 
which follow their quarry by the sense of smell. 
Nevertheless, it is popularly applied to such as hunt 
down game by sight, as the Scottish Deerhound, 
and the Greyhound, or Gazehound. [Bnacue ; 
Bioopnounp; GreyHounp; Harrrer.] Our 
ancient breeds of hounds have merged into lighter 
and swifter races. Of these the Foxhound takes 
the pre-eminence in speed, vigour, and endurance. 

HOUR, HOUR-CIRCLE, HOUR-LINE. 
The first word always means the twenty-fourth 
part of a day, by what revolution soever the 
day may be measured. In angular measure, it 
signifies the twenty-fourth part of a complete revo- 
lution, or 15°. 

Any great circle on the sphere which passes 
through the two poles is called an hour-circle, 


because the hour of the day is known when | 
that circle of the kind mentioned is ascertained | and inconvenient. A Greek traveller, who visited 


upon which the sun is for the time being. But 
the two semicircles into which the poles divide 
such a_circle belong to different hours, and are 
twelve hours asunder. In fact, it is a semicircle 
which is spoken of under the term hour-circle. 

The hour-lines of a dial are the lines on 
which the shadow falls at different hours, and are 
the intersections of the hour-circles with the plane 
of the dial. In the times preceding the common 
use of clocks, the science of dialling was of con- 
siderable importance, and many works were 
written on the subject, in which the forms of such 
instruments were varied without end, and also 
the methods of constructing them. One work even 
announces ‘a new conceit of reflecting the sunnie 
beames upon a diall, contrived on a plane which, 
the direct beames can never shine upon.’ 

HOUSE. The degree of comfort exhibited in 
the arrangement of their houses is one and a 
very important characteristic of a nation’s degree 
of civilisation ; and we may mark the progress of 
this civilisation in its successive stages from a rude 
condition to a high state of perfection by studying 
the architecture of a people as shown in their 
ordinary dwellings. 

There is a model in the British Museum re- 
presenting most probably a part of an Egyptian 
house. It appears, to judge from the figures, 
to be about 10 or 12 feet square, and 14 or 
15 feet high. It is called a granary. In the 
lower part of this model, which has two stories, 
there is a court, the angles of the walls of which 
are raised a little higher in a sweep. The door 
into the court is low and roughly constructed, the 
hinges being merely wooden pins let into a socket 
above and below. The stairs leading to the upper 


part appear to be formed of a solid beam placed! able charm to the li 
aslant, and the steps notched out. The walls are | hot climate. 
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plastered. The roof appears to have been flat. — 
There are three clamped and partly framed square- 
shaped doors to the mouths of the granaries. a 

In No. 68 of Rosgellini’s work (‘I Monumenti — 
del’ Egitto e della Nubia’) is a section repre- 
senting an Egyptian house. The doorway is 
similar in form to the doorway of an ancient 
Egyptian temple; above are folding windows ; 
a staircase leads up to the floor where the win- 
dows appear, and above them is an open gallery 
supported on columns ; the garden, in a court, is 
shown attached to the house. The best descrip- 
tion of a modern Egyptian house is given by Lane 
in his ‘ Modern Egyptians.’ 

Vitruvius (vi. 10) gives a general description of 
a Greek house, which differed from the Roman in 
not having a vestibule and atrium ; and the Greek 
practice of separating the apartments of the fe- — 
males from those of the males led to an entirely © 
different internal arrangement. 

It appears, from the oration of Demosthenes 
against Aristocrates (c. 53), that the houses of 
many of the Athenians were in his time very 
magnificent, while in the time of Themistocles 
and Miltiades they were comparatively mean ; and 
indeed it may be inferred, from various passages in 
the orators and other writers, that a great many 
of the Athenian houses continued to be very small 


Athens about 3.0. 200, says that most of the 
houses were mean, and only a few good. 

The modern Greek house is of a quadrangular 
form, with a court in the interior; the staircases 
are placed on the external part of the house, 
leading to a gallery round the first floor. The 
entrance is in the centre of the quadrangle ; over 
the entrance is the sitting apartment of the wo- 
men ; a bow-window is placed in this apartment 
over the door. In the lower story the cattle 
are often placed. The women’s apartments are 
separated from the men’s, as was the custom 
among the ancient Greeks. Many Greek houses 
are exceedingly mean and ill-farnished. 

The most perfect remains of Roman houses 
are at Pompeii. Those called the house of Pansa 
and the house of Sallust are especially remarkable 
for their size and grandeur. The Pompeian ruins 
exhibit the dwellings of both the rich and the 
poor ; the latter are small and meanly finished ; 
the former are in comparison extensive, and often 
richly decorated with columns, paintings, an 
mosaics. The principal features of a Rom 
house are the atrium, the tablinum, and th 
peristyle. The atriwm is a kind of central quad 
rangular hall or court, having in the middle 
impluvium or tank to catch the rain-water whic 
falls through an opening in the roof or ceiling 
The tablinwm is a kind of passage, paved wit 
mosaic, which leads from the atrium to the p 
style. This peristyle is a second and larger q 
rangle, supported by pillars, and having a basi 
or fountain in the centre. On all sides of the 
quadrangles are the various domestic apartments 

The walls of Roman houses were decorat 
with arabesque paintings, which added an ag 


ght and airy apartments of 
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Three centuries ago English houses were 
constructed in a very different manner from the 
houses of the present century. ‘The chief ma- 
‘terials were wood and plaster, and a common 
but peculiar feature was the projecting upper, 
floors. The internal arrangement was adapted to | 
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of cleanliness and propriety which no other houses 
in any country enjoy in an equal degree, The 
convenient arrangement of bells is also one of the 
striking features in an English house, and is no- 
where so general as in England. 

The floors of English houses are constructed 


the wants of that day, and the external archi- of wood, and boarded ; and the roofs which are 
tecture had often a picturesque appearance. The pitched, or at an angle, are covered with slates or 
Butter-Market at Ipswich contains a remarkable | tiles. The rooms are heated with open grates, 
specimen of a house of this period. After the | with flues over them, the exit for which is above 
great fire of London the advantage of building the roof. There is no part of an English house in 
in cities with brick or stone became so appa-| which the skill of carpentry is more called for 
rent, as well as the adoption of some regularity, | than in the construction of the flooring, owing to 
that a great change took place in house-building the various modes of construction adopted, and the 
in the metropolis, which extended by degrees to relation which the floor bears, in respect to 
the houses which were from time to time re-| strength, to the walls, partitions, and ceilings. 

built throughout the country. In this gradual} The chimney-flue is a very important feature 
change have almost entirely disappeared the pro-| of an English house, as upon its construction de- 
jecting floors with large bow-windows, the wooden pends the comfort of having the apartment free 


galleries round the quadrangular courts, the from smoke. 
boldly projecting dripping eaves, and the high-| 
pitched roofs with their large windows. In the 
latter part of the last century an act of parlia-| 
ment was passed for the improvement of house- | 
building in the metropolis, as far as regarded 
strength, protection from fire, and the gradual re- | 
moval of the old-fashioned projections. This’ 
system -has no doubt gradually led to improve- | 
ments in house-building all through England. ! 

The modern English house, which is most com- 
monly of brick, varies in its arrangement accord- 
ing to the wealth of the occupier, or the skill and | 
taste of the architect. The houses of the middle | 
class, especially in cities, are nearly the same in | 
their chief features. 

In cities, and particularly in London, for want | 
of space, the basement story is for the most | 
part built below the level of the ground, op! 
earth being excavated for that purpose. This 
floor usually contains the kitchen and the rooms 
for the use of the domestics. The ground-floor, or 
the floor on a level with the ground, is laid out in 
the following manner :—the entrance is mostly at 
the side, leading into a passage, at the end of 
which is the staircase, which in double flights, 
with landings between each, ascends to the top 
story. On one side of the passage-way is usually 
placed the dining-room, and the drawing-room is 
placed on the first floor above the ground-floor. 
On the other floors are arranged the bed-rooms : 
the highest floor is called the attic. In the houses 
of the wealthy the drawing-room is formed of a 
suite of rooms, and the apartments are much more | 
numerous, The servants’ rooms are often placed 
in a contiguous wing of the house, near enough to 
be within immediate call, and yet so separated 
from the house as not to interfere with the privacy 
of the family. The best arranged English houses 
are the country mansions of the rich. 

English houses are in general well provided 
with means for carrying off water and all impuri- 
ties which require to be removed from the pre- 
mises, ‘The large towns of England which have 
sprung up or greatly increased within the present 
century, and particularly London, contain nume- | 
rous capacious sewers, with which the private | 
houses communicate, and thus are kept in a state | 


The staircase of an English house is usually 
constructed of wood, with a protecting baluster, 
often elegantly formed, on one side. 

Every convenience which ingenuity can con- 
trive is now found in the numerous minute 
arrangements and details of English houses, even 
of those which do not belong to the wealthy class. 
Those luxuries which the richest nobles could not 
formerly procure at any price are now at the 
command of every man of a mioderate income. 
The windows are hung with pulleys and weights, 
so that they are opened and shut with the greatest ) 
ease. The shutters which close them at night are 
made to fold and to fall into the smallest possible 
compass. The ceilings and walls are beautifully 
plastered, and the latter, if not painted, are care- 
fully covered with paper printed of various 
colours ; and the wood-work is often painted in 
imitation of the most costly materials. 

The houses of the poorer classes are too often 
negligently constructed. In their construction, 
economy, convenience, and a wholesome ventila- 
tion, should be mainly kept in view, and thiese 
may be united with as much picturesque beauty as 
the nature of the materials will admit of without 
increasing the expense. In cottages of two stories 
the upper should be warmed by a flue from the 
fire in the lower; in order to effect this, the vent 
ought to be carried up the middle with its sides 
as thin as possible. In a single cottage of 12 or 
14 feet square, the conveniences should consist of 
a common dwelling room on the ground floor, and 
a sleeping apartment on the upper floor, which 
should be partitioned off to separate the sexes. 

The English and Scotch cottages differ in their 
external appearance and arrangement. The walls 
of the old English cottage were formed of clay, 


mud, or turf, kept together and strengthened with 


upright pieces of wood and with wooden braces ; 
the roof was steeply pitched. In order to keep 
the walls dry, the eaves of the roof were con- 
tinued downwards beyond the top of the wall and 
projected from it. ‘’he chimneys, which formed 
the main strength of the building, were gene- 
rally carried up singly in one or both ends of the 
building, and for the most part they projected on 
the outside of the wall. The roof was covered 
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with straw, reeds, or slate. An upper chamber 
was sometimes formed in the roof, lighted by a 
dormer window in the side of the roof, or a win- 
dow was’ formed in the gable wall. The front 
walls being low, the windows were made much 
longer than high, and the long lintel, or head 
part of the window, was supported by one or 
more upright pieces called munnions, or mullions. 
The frames for the glass revolved on hinges with 
an upright axis, and were glazed in borders of 
lead stiffened by cross pieces of wood or iron, 
called saddle-bars. A small shed for a cow was 
frequently added. It is most probable that cot- 
tages were constructed originally of but one 
story ; and in such cases the projecting roof would 
well protect the walls from wet; but, when a 
second story was raised, the windows and doors 
were more exposed to the rain; to protect the 
heads of the doors and windows, a projecting 
piece of wood or slate was placed over them, and 
in some cottages the second floor was projected 
over the lower or ground floor. The best English 
cottages of recent construction are built of brick 
and covered with slate. The use of these ma- 
terials has changed the character of this class of 
dwellings. In many cottages the chimney-stack 
forms the principal bearing of the floors and 
roof, 

The Scotch cottage has not only a different ap- 
pearance when compared with the English, but, 
from its being so much wider, it admits of two 
apartments being formed on the ground floor; 
this is also a matter of necessity, as they are sel- 
dom raised more than one story. The material for 
the walls is most commonly stone; the roof is 
large and heavy in appearance, and has but a small 
projection beyond the walls; the gable walls also 
run up frequently above the roof, forming a 
parapet, which is sometimes notched so as to re- 
semble steps, or has a battlement appearance. The 
windows and doors, being without the projecting 
label, are not so well protected from the rain ; the 
walls however are thick, and the window openings, 
on account of the size of the stones, are narrow ; 
the windows slide vertically, being placed in a 
frame. ‘The squares of glass employed are larger 
than those used in English cottages, in order to 
obtain more light; the sides of the windows are 
also splayed. The chimneys are either carried up 
in one or both gables, or in a partition wall, which 
separates the two apartments in the length. In 


some cases the chimney is placed in the front wall, | 


with a large recess all round the fire, which gave 
great advantage, in admitting more than double 
the number of persons which the modern construc- 
tion admits of. The old roofs of thatch, turf, or 
heath, have given place to slate and tile. The 
common kind of cottages in the north are con- 
structed so as to receive a framed bedstead and 
press, or to form recesses, by means of a partition, 


for the reception of the bed and cupboard on the | 


side of the apartment opposed to the window. 
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in public chambers, is common to each floor. The 
rooms communicate with each other, and gene- 
rally with a passage or balcony on one side: 
chimneys are rare, stoves being most commonly 
used to heat the rooms. The windows are not 
hung with pulleys and weights, but are formed of 
two’ folding glass doors on hinges. The Mez- 
zanino (Mezzanine) is common in French and 
Italian houses, ‘The houses have generally pro- 
jecting roofs with often broad overhanging eaves, 
while in England the gutter is usually concealed 
within a parapet well. French and Italian houses 
are mostly built of rough stone and stuccoed ; the 
floors are seldom boarded, being paved with glazed 
tiles or unglazed bricks, 

The Spanish houses are very spacious; they 
have large courts in the interior, and are formed 
with galleries round the inside of the quadrangular 
courts: families occupy the separate floors, as in 
France and Italy. The chief door, which is large, 
has a small wicket, from which any one applying 
for admission is first scrutinised. ~ 

The houses in many parts of Germany approach 
nearer to the English in their arrangement than 
the French and Italian houses. In many places 
the houses are a framework of wood, and the in- 
terstices are filled with unbaked bricks, and are 
plastered with clay. The mode of heating houses 
in Germany and Switzerland is principally by 
stoves (ofen), which, in the better houses, are so 
arranged that the domestic feeds the fire without 
entering the apartment which is heated by it. 

The city architecture of Russian houses, both in 
its effect and arrangement, resembles the archi- 
tecture of Italian and French houses, except tha 
the roofs are covered with sheet-iron painted wit 
vivid colours, mostly green and red. The win 
dows are double. 

For the external design of modern house archi 
tecture the English are principally indebted to th 
Italians. This style, which was invented by th 
great Italian architects and executed in many 0 
the Italian cities, is mainly characterised by th 

|Judicious arrangement, proportion, and decoratio 
| of the openings in the elevations, the windows an 
| the doors, and by the bold cornices which s 
‘mount the whole front. These masterpieces a 
deservedly studied by the modern architects, an 
their principal features sometimes judiciously in 
| troduced into their designs. The cities of Rome 
|Genoa, Verona, Venice, and Bologna, with man 
others, contain magnificent examples of palati 
architecture, a style which might be advantag 
ously employed in this country to a greater e 
tent than it has been. 

Houses are generally ventilated by means 
the openings, the doors and windows, and th 
chimneys. The system of ventilation adopted i 
some large covered markets, 
some large hospitals, 
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hot climates are large, with lofty and well-venti- HOWARD, CHARLES, son of William, Lord 
lated apartments ; while those of cold climates are | Howard of Effingham, and grandson of Thomas, 
_ more particularly arranged with a view to protect | second duke of Norfolk, was born in 1536. He 
~the inhabitants from cold. succeeded to his father’s title in 1573. After 
Various details relating to the practical con-|seeing much service by land and sea, he was ap- 
Struction of houses are given under Brickwork ;| pointed in 1585 lord-high-admiral of England, 
Burpine; Carpentry; Founpation; Free-|and had the management of the naval preparations 
PRoor Buruprnes; and other similar heads. made against the Spanish Armada in 1588. He 
HOUSEBREAKING and BURGLARY. | acquitted himself of this most weighty charge with 
The derivation of the word burglary is uncertain. | signal prudence, skill, and bravery. In 1596 he 
The offence of burglary at common law is defined | was joined with Essex in the expedition against 
to be ‘a breaking and entering the dwelling-house | Cadiz. For this service Lord Howard wascreated 
of another in the night, with intent to commit) earl of Nottingham. In 1599 he suppressed the 
some felony within the same, whether such | ill-concerted rebelli:u of the Karlof Essex, whom he 
felonious intent be executed or not.’ By 1/took into custody. Under the reign of James I. he 
_ Vict. c. 86, ‘night-time’ is declared to. be from} was employed in several distinguished capacities. 
nine o'clock in the evening till six o'clock the} He died at the advanced age of 87, Dec. 14, 1624. 
next morning. By dwelling-house is meant} HOWARD, JOHN, was born about 1727. 
the actual and personal residence of aman. If a} His father was a London tradesman, who, dying 
dwelling-house 1s feloniously entered at any other | early, left him in possession of a handsome fortune. 
time than in the night-time, the offence is simply | In 1756, ina voyage to Lisbon, which he was 
house-breaking. Burglary is now only punish-| desirous of seeing immediately after the great 
able with death when violence is used: in other| earthquake, he was captured by a French priva- 
cases the punishment is transportation for life or|teer. The sufferings which he endured and wit- 
for not less than ten years, or imprisonment for a|nessed during his confinement struck deep into 
term not exceeding three years. his mind. The impression was renewed in 1773, 
HOUSE-LEEK. [Semprrvivum.] when, as sheriff of Bedfordshire, he had charge of 
HOUSSA. [Soupay.] the prisons of thecounty. In that year he visited, 
HOVEDEN, ROGER DE, an English his-|in two journeys, most of the gaols of England, 
torian, is supposed to have received his name from|and accumulated a large mass of information, 
Hoveden, or Howden, in Yorkshire, the place of| which in March 1774 he laid before the House 
his birth. He was in the household of Henry II.,/of Commons. Once actively engaged, he became 
probably as a chaplain. The exact times of| more and more devoted to this benevolent pursuit, 
Hoveden’s birth and death are unknown. His|and made many jouneys at home and abroad in 
“History” commences in 731, where Bede ends, and| order to collect information. The first fruit of 
continues to 1202, the third year of King John. | these labours was a 4to. volume, entitled ‘ The 
‘It was published by Sir Henry Savile, in the| State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with 
‘Scriptores post Bedam,’ fol., Lond., 1595. some preliminary observations, and an account of 
HOWARD, HENRY, EARL OF SURREY, | some Foreign Prisons, 1777. 
son of Thomas Howard, third duke of Norfolk,| The House of Commons seconded his views by 
was born about the year 1516, and was educated | the introduction of a bill for the establishment of 
t Christ Church, Oxford. In 1540 he distin-| houses of correction. Mr. Howard, in 1778 and 
guished himself at a tournament held before the} 1779, made other journeys on the Continent and 
court at Westminster, and was soon afterwards|in Great Britain, The results were published in 
ted a knight of the garter. In 1542 he} 1780, in an ‘ Appendix to the State of the Prisons 
served under his father in the army sent against|in England and Wales,’ &c. In 1781 and several 
Scotland, and in 1544 accompanied the troops with | succeeding years Mr. Howard continued his tours 
which the king invaded France. On the sur-|on the Continent, and visited most of the countries 
vender of Boulogne in 1546, he was made captain-| of Europe. ; 
general and commander of the garrison left for its} | He returned to England in 1787, resumed his 
defence ; but in this situation he was superseded | home tours, and in 1789 published the result of 
by the Earl of Hertford, and on his return to|his late inquiries in another important volume, 
England dropped some remarks against the king| entitled ‘An Account of the principal Lazarettos 
ind council which were reported by his enemies, | in Europe, &c., with additional Remarks on the 
md led to his ruin. He was accused, on some} Present State of the Prisons in Great Britain and 
rivolous grounds, of high treason, was committed | Ireland.’ The same summer he renewed his 
the Tower of London, tried, and found guilty,| course of foreign travels, meaning to go into 
ind on the 19th of January, 1547, was beheaded} Turkey and the East through Russia. He had 
m Tower Hill. however proceeded no farther than the Crimea 
‘Surrey’s works are principally remarkable as| when a fever, which he himself believed to be in- 
orming an important #ra in English literature. | fectious, put an end to his life, January 20, 1790. 
fe far surpassed in smoothness of versification all} He was buried at Cherson, 
he poets who had preceded him except Chaucer,| HOWARD, HENRY, R.A., was born Jan. 
ts well as all his contemporaries, His sonnets|31, 1769. He became the pupil of Philip 
Yave much delicacy and tenderness, and he was} Reinagle, R.A., and was admitted a student of 
he first to introduce blank verse, in a translation | the Royal Academy, March 27, 1788. On Dec. 
bf the 2nd and 4th books of Virgil’s ‘Aneid.’ 10, 1790, he received at the same time the first 
| VOL. VII. M 
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silver medal for the best drawing from life, and 
the gold medal for the best historical picture, 
“Caractacus, a prisoner, recognising the dead 
body of his son.’ 

In 1791 Mr. Howard went to Rome, and there 
painted the ‘Dream of Cain,’ his first work for 
the aeademy exhibition, which was forwatded to 
London in 1794. ze 

After his return to London, Mr. Howard ex- 
hibited, in 1796, among other subjects of more 
or less interest, ‘the Planets drawing Light from 
the Sun,’ an idea which he afterwards expanded 
into one of his most admired pictures, ‘the 
Solar System.’ 

In 1801 Mr. Howard was elected an Associate ; 
in 1808 a Royal Academician; and in 1811 he 
succeeded Mr. Richards as secretary to the Royal 
Academy, From the year 1796 up to 1814 he 
had been occupied on a variety of works: on 
designs for engravings illustrative of the Poets; 
a number of portraits of private individuals; and 
many pictures, classical, religious, and historical. 

In 1814 Mr. Howard obtained the premium of 
50 guineas for the best design for a medal for 
the Patriotic Fund; and after that time he was 
employed on designs for most of the principal 
medals and great seals executed in this country 
during the remainder of his life. In the same 
year Mr. Howard exhibited a picture at first 
called ‘Sunrise, but since better known as ‘the 
Pleiades.’ In 1818 he exhibited one of his 
finest works, ‘ Fairies on the Sea-shore.’ Sir M. 
W. Ridley, who purchased it, gave him a com- 
mission to paint a larger picture of the ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ which was exhibited in the following 
year. It has been considered one of the finest 
works of the artist and of the class. Mr. Howard 
died October 5, 1847, at Bath, in the 78th year 
of his age. 

HOWDEN. [Yorxsarnz.} 

HOWE, RICHARD, afterwards Viscount 
Howe, the second son of Emanuel Scrope Howe, 
governor of Barbadoes, was born in 1725, At 
the age of fourteen he left Eton, and joined the 
Severn, one of the squadron which, under the 
command of Commodore Anson, was sent to make 
war upon the western coasts of Spanish America. 
He distinguished himself in the West Indies and 
on the coast of Africa, which caused his rapid pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. On the. Ist of 
June, 1758, he hoisted his flag in the Hssex as 
commodore of the fleet destined to blockade Brest. 
In the same year he married, and soon afterwards, 
losing his brother Viscount Howe, he succeeded 
to his title and estate. In 1759 Lord Howe 
defeated the squadron under M..de Conflans. 
Peace being proclaimed, Howe occupied a seat 
at the Board of Admiralty for two years, and 
then filled the important office of Treasurer 
of the Navy, and was returned to parliament 
for Dartmouth. In October 1770 he was pro- 
moted to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. Ona 
change of ministers, his friends appointed him 
Admiral of the Blue. Lord Keppel having re- 
signed his office, Lord Wowe succeeded him as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In three months he 


secretary to an extraordinary embassy. 
his.services were rewarded by an appointment to 
the clerkship of the council at Whitehall. The 
breaking out of the civil war rendered his office a 
place of danger, and, in 1643, he was committed 
to the Fleet, where he was detained till after the 
king’s death. 
but he set about writing for the press, by which’ 
he contrived to maintain himself. A little flattery 


the place of historiographer royal was created as a 
means of providing for him. He retained this 
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p ae. . 
ar “ 


was obliged to resign, on another change of the 
ministry, which restored Lord Keppel. At this 
time he was created Earl Howe. 
of June, 1790, he was appointed to the command 
of the channel fleet. 
an engagement took place in the Channel between 
the British and French fleets, when ten of the 
enemy’s ships were ‘dismasted, seven were taken, 
three only rejoined the French admiral, and Howe 
had the glory of towing into Portsmouth six ships 
of the line. 


On the 22nd 
On the 1st of June, 1794, 


Lord Howe’s health now began to fail; but, 


notwithstanding his infirmities, he consented to go 
in-person to quell the mutinies that had arisen at 
Portsmouth, Spithead, &c. 
daughter he spent the rest of his life in retire- 
ment, in the enjoyment of a fortune of about 


With his wife and 


1800/. a year. He haddeclined a pension. He 


died Aug. 5, 1799. 


HOWELL, JAMES, the son of a clergyman, 


was born near Brecknock about 1596. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Oxford, where, in 
1613, he took his bachelor’s degree. 
family was numerous, and he had to shift for him- 
self, 


His father’s 


After ‘filling various appointments, in 
1626 he became secretary to Lord Scrope, and 


was next year chosen to sit in parliament for 


In 1632 he went to Denmark as 
In 1640 


Richmond. 


He was penniless and in debt; 


which he had found it convenient to administer to 
Cromwell was forgiven at the Restoration, when 


office till his death, which happened in November 
1666, Howell's writings are very numerous. A 
few of them are in verse. His name is chiefly pre- 
served by his letters. They are whimsically called 
‘ Epistole Ho-Hliane; Familiar Letters, domestic 
and foreign, partly historical, partly political, and 
partly philosophical.’ The first volume appeared 
in 1645, the fourth and last in 1655. 

HOWITZER, a piece of ordnance which differs 
from what is denominated a gun only in its propor- 
tions, the ratio of the length of the piece to its dia- 
meter being considerably less than that in the latter 
kind of arm. It is also similarly mounted, and is 
employed to project solid and hollow shot, loaded 
shells, carcasses, and ease shot, either in the point 
blank direction or at angles of elevation, which 
hitherto have not exceeded fifteen degrees. 

The howitzer is used against troops in th 
field, in the attack of redoubts or villages, an 
both in the attack and defence of regular fortresses, 

About the year 1820, Colonel Paixhans, i 
France, constructed what were denominate 
canons obusiers, for the purpose of projecti 
solid or hollow shot of great diameter: and i 
1824 and 1836 the late General Millar, in thi 
country, executed for the like purpose iron she 


at 
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guns, or nayal howitzers, as they are called, whose! HUDSON » HENRY, is eminent among those 
‘calibres are 10 inches and 8 inches respectively. early navigators who sought a shorter passage to 
Besides these, 24-pounder and 12-pounder howit- | China than the circuitous route round ‘the Cape of 
zers are employed in the British service. Good Hope. Nothing is known of him before 
HOWTH. [Dusum. 1607, when he was employed by some London 
HUBER, FRANZ, was born July 2, 1750, at | merchants to command a ship fitted out to pro- 
Geneva. He became blind at an early age, it is|secute that object. After three unsuccessful 
said through excessive study. His attention voyages he undertook a fourth, in hopes of dis- 
having been directed to the habits of bees, he had covering @ north-western passage, in April 1610. 
bee-hives constructed of glass, and his servant | In the course of June and July he sailed through 
Franz Burnens became his assistant in making | the Strait, and discovered the Bay, both of which 
observations on the insects, The results were | have since been called after his name. {Hupson’s 
published by him in 1792, ‘ Nouvelles Observa- Bay.] The} insufficieney of provisions exposed 
tions sur les Abeilles.’ Burnens having been| him and his companions to great hardship, and at 
called away by other affairs, Huber was assisted | last proved tatal to his scheme. The men became 
in his inguiries by his wife and by the son of’ discontented and insubordinate, and at last, while 
Burnens. In 1801 he published a “Mémoire sur they were in the Strait on the voyage home, some 
Influence de l’Air et des diverses Substances |of the boldest of th mutineers seized the cap- 
Gazeuses dans la Germination de différentes| tain and eight of his stanchest followers, and 
Plantes.’ His latest observations were included |sent them adrift in an open boat. They were 
in the second edition of his ‘ Nouvelles Observa- | never afterwards heard of. 
tions sur les Abeilles,’ Paris and Geneva, 2 vols.,| HUDSON, JOHN, D.D., was born at’ Wedehop 
1814. ‘His last years were spent with his|in Cumberland, about the year 1662. He took 
daughter at Lausanne, where he died, Dec. 21,/ the degree of M.A. at Oxford in 1684, and was 
1831. soon afterwards elected a fellow of University 
HUCHTENBURG, JOHAN VAN, a Dutch College, of which he was tutor for many years. 
battle-painter, was born at Haarlem in 1646.|In 1701 he was appointed principal librarian of 
He studied with Vandermeulen at Paris. His| the Bodleian Library ; and in 1712, principal of 
pictures are much in the style of Wouvverman. | St. Mary’s Hall. He died on the 27th of Novem- 
He lived chiefly at the Hague, but died at Am- ber, 1719. Hudson publishéd editions, with 
sterdam in 1733. critical notes, of several of the classical authors. 
HUDDERSFIELD, a market-town and par-| HUDSON, THOMAS, was born in Devon- 
liamentary borough in the West Riding of York-|shire in 1701. He came to London, and became 
shire. The borough extends over the entire town-| the pupil of Richardson the painter, and married 
ship, and includes a population of 25,068. his daughterp After the death of Jervas and 
Huddersfield is situated 7 miles S.E. from Hali- Richardson, Hudson was the most successful por- 
fax, 26 miles N.W. from Sheffield, 189 miles trait-painter in London. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
N.N.W. from London. The greater part of the| was one of his pupils. His style was of the 
houses are built of a light-coloured stone. The | Kneller school. Hudson died in January 1779. 
market-place is a large area, surrounded with} HUDSON , River. [New Yors.] 
good houses and shops. The manufactures of| HUDSON’S BAYis an extensive mediterranean 
Huddersfield and the adjacent villages are princi-|sea on the eastern side of North America, and 
pally woollens. The cotton manufactures are also | connected with the Atlantic Ocean by Hudson’s 
carried on, though not to a very great extent. In/|Strait. Its length is upwards of 1000 miles 
1765 a commodious cloth-hall was erected for the (between 51° and 66° N. lat.). It is more than 
900 miles across in its widest part, The southern 
portion, called James’s Bay, extends nearly 240 
miles, and at.its mouth (near 55° N. lat.), between 
Cape Jones, E., and Cape Henrietta Maria, W., it 
is 140 miles wide. The coasts are generally high, 
The parish church was a small ancient structure, rocky, and rugged, and in many places precipitous, 
which was taken down in 1835, when a new one except along the south-western shores between 
was erected in the perpendicular Gothic style, and Cape Henrietta Maria and Cape Churchill, where 
opened in October 1836. There are three other they are generally low and swampy, and frequently 
churches of the establishment, and there are also| exhibit extensive strands. The depth of waterin 
Places of worship for Methodists, Independents, | the middle of the bay has been taken at 150 
Quakers, and Koman Catholics. The sunday- fathoms, but it is probably greater. The northern 
schools and religious and educational societies part of Hudson’s Bay is occupied by Southampton 
onnected with the town and county are liberally | Island, which is formed of high rocky masses, 
sustained. ‘The Philosophical Hall is a Grecian | and seems to consist of numerous emaller islands. 
building, which was completed in 1837. There It does not appear to be inhabited. Between it 
are also subscription and law libraries, and a com- | and the Hast Main is Mansfield Island, likewise a 
mercial news-rooim, The town is lighted with gas. | mass of rock, but not of great elevation, About 
Dhe Huddersfield and Upper Agbrigg Infirmary |100 miles from the shores of Kast Main, and 
is a large and elegant stone building in the nearly in the meridian of Mansfield Island, there 
ian Doric style, It was erected in 1830, The | isa dangerous chain of rocks, extending as far as 
h returns one member to parliament. the innermost portion of James's Bay. 
mM 2 


tures by Sir John Ramsden. The trade derives 
gteat advantages from its inland navigation, by 
means of the Ramsden and Huddersfield canals, 
both eastward and westward. 
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with an average breadth of 50 miles. It covers a_ 
surface of more than 12,000 square miles. j 
From the N.W. corner of this lake issues the | 
Mackenzie River, the largest in the country, 
which varies in breadth from one to three miles, 
except in a few places, where it is narrowed by 
rocky hills. It reaches the Arctic Ocean in 69° 
10’ N. lat. At 67°40’ N. lat. it begins to divide 
into several branches, which at their mouths 
occupy a space of more than 40 miles along the | 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. The southern branch 
of the Mackenzie originates within the mountain- 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Near 60° N. 
lat. the Great Bear Lake River falls into the 
Mackenzie ; it is the channel by which the Great 
Bear Lake discharges its water. This lake lies 
between 65° and 67° N. lat., and 117° 30’ and 
123° W. long., and haga very irregular form; it 
probably covers an area of 8000 square miles. The 
Mackenzie River, including the Athabasca branch, 
traverses 15 degrees of latitude, and it is supposed 
that its whole course does not fall short of 2000 
miles. 

East of the mouth of the Mackenzie and close 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean is a great lake, 
called Esquimaux Lake, which communicates with 
the sea. Besides the Mackenzie, the Copper- 
mine River traverses the northern part of the 
countries, and falls into the Arctic Ocean. Its 
mouth is in 67° 15’ N. lat., and between 94° and 
95° W. long. 

The present wealth of the country consists in 
its animals, especially rein-deer, musk-ox, moose- 
deer or elk, other kinds of deer, bears, wolves 
wolverines, foxes, beavers, otters, racoons, an 
several smaller animals. Iron, copper, and | 
are known to exist, though not yet worked to an 
extent; and coal has been found at vario 
places, Vancouver's Island being one. 

The native tribes consist of Esquimauxand C 
Indians. The settlements of the Hudson’s Ba 
Company are divided into two districts ; the 
comprehends the settlements on the W. coast 
Labrador, together with the more numerous es 
blishments in the countries inclosing James’s Ba 
and as far as the banks of the Albany Riv 
The principal depét is at Moose Fort, near t 
mouth of Moose River. The northern distri 
comprehends all the others as far north as Fo 
Good Hope on the Mackenzie River, north of 
Polar Circle. Its chief settlement is York, on 
Hayes River. 

Labrador was discoved by John Cabot in 14 
It was re-discovered by Hudson in 1610. In16 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was incorporated, 
it soon rose to prosperity. [Furs and Fur-Trap 
Vancouver Island, on the coast of the N 


xe countries which inclose Hudson’s Bay on 
all sides constitute by far the greatest portion of 
the British dominions in North America; but 
they are not known under any one general de- 
momination. These countries extend between 49° 
amd 70° N. lat., and from Cape Charles in Labrador 

55° W. long.) to the Rocky Mountains and 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River (135° W. long.). 
Tbe area cannot be given, as considerable tracts 
ef the coast are still unknown, but it probably 
does not fall much short of 3,000,000 square miles. 

This immense country may be divided into four 
matural regions. The most eastern is the sterile 
segion, which lies along the shores of the sea, and 
extends far inland. That portion of it which lies 
west of Hudson’s Bay is called the Barren Grounds. 
Phe whole region is solely inhabited by Esqui- 
max and a few forlorn families of Indians. The 
‘winters are longer and more severe than in Green- 
iend in the same latitude. 

The second region extends on both shores of 
James's Bay, and along the southern shores of 
Hiudson’s Bay, as far westward as Cape Churchill. 
It also extends inland to the ridge which forms 
@se northern boundary of Canada, and to the 
Iekes Superior, Winnipeg, Deer, and Wollaston. 
Farther inland it is generally well wooded, and 
reduces fur-bearing animals. This country may 
be called the Wooded Region. 

To the W. of the wooded region is the Savan- 
mak Region, which extends to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and northward to the Lake of Atha- 
dsasca and the Peace River. Its surface stretches 
@at in extensive plains, intersected only by the 
eds of several rivers, which are considerably 
&elow the plains. It supports a thick grassy 
ward, on which numerous herds of buffaloes and 
aeveral kinds of deer find abundant pasture. 

The fourth region we shall call the Valley of 
the Mackenzie River. It comprehends the country 
between the sterile region and the Rocky Moun- 
tains north of Lake Athabasca. The river 
generally runs through a bottom rarely more than 
afew miles wide, whose alluvial soil is in many 
laces covered with trees. The delta of the Mac- 
kkenzie, which is 90 miles in length (from 67° 40! 
‘to 69° 10’ N, lat.), and from 15 to 40 miles in 
width, is formed by flat alluvial islands, which 
Aivide the various branches of the river. 

The Rocky Mountains, which separate the 
countries now under survey from the North- 
Western Territory, seem to attain the greatest ele- 
“vation where the sources of the Athabasca River 
approach the upper course of the Columbia River. 
Mount Browne rises to 16,000 feet above the sea. 

Numerous large rivers traverse this extensive 
wountry. One of the most important is the Moose 
River, with its affluent the Abbitibbe. Between | Pacific Ocean, was granted by the British gove 
‘he mouth of the Moose River and Cape Churchill] ment to the Hudson’s Bay Company in A 
are the embouchures of the Albany, Severn, Hayes, | 18 
cand Nelson rivers. 

‘The mouth of the Churchill River is W. of Cape 
‘Churchill. It risesin Methye Lake. Its winding 
“course probably exceeds 700 miles. Great Slave 
Take is the largest of the numerous lakes of this 
oountry. It extends between 109° and 117° 30/ 

W. long., or about 250 miles from east to west, 


48. 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. [Furs, 
For Trave.] 

HUE AND CRY was the old common- 
process of pursuing with horn and voice all 
and such as had dangerously wounded ano 
This process is still used in England asa m 
arresting felons without the warrants of a j 
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of the peace. Hue and cry may be raised either 
by the precept of a justice of the peace, or by a 
private person who knows of the felony, who 
should acquaint the constable of the vill with the 
circumstances and the person of the felon; if the 
constable is absent, hue and ery may be made 
without licence. When hue and cry is raised, all 
persons are bound to join in the pursuit and assist 
in the capture of the felon. A constable also who 
has a warrant against a felon may follow him by 
hue and cry into a different county from that in 
which the warrant was granted, without having 
the warrant backed. The pursuers are justified 
in breaking the outer door of the house where the 
offender actually is, and are not liable to any 
punishment or suit if it should appear that the hue 
and ery was raised by mistake, but the person 
raising the hue and ery wantonly and maliciously 
may be severely punished as a disturber of the 
public peace. 

A printed sheet called the ‘Hue and Cry’ is 
issued three times a week from the Police Court, 
Bow Street, which contains descriptions of pro- 

ty stolen, notices of robberies, and descriptions 
of soldiers who have deserted. Copies of this 
paper are sent to the police offices throughout the 
country. The ‘ Hue and Cry’ is published at the 
expense of the Home Office, and costs about 12004. 


a year. 

HURRTA, VICENTE GARCIA DE LA, 
was born in 1729, at Zafra in Estremadura. The 
reputation of his fine tragedy, ‘La Raquel,’ was 
very great. Huerta died at Madrid in 1797. 
Besidesan inferior tragedy, ‘ Agamemnon vengado,’ 
he published ‘ Vocabulario Militar Espafiol,’ which 
portrays the great Spanish captains; ‘Obras 
Poeticas,’ 2 vols. 8vo., and a classical selection out 
of the large store of Spanish dramas, which he 
entitled ‘ Theatro Espafiol,’ 16 vols. Svo. 

HUET, PIERRE DANIEL, in Latin Huetius, 
bishop of Avranches, was born at Caen, Feb. 8, 
1630. He was appointed in 1670 sub-tutor to 
the Dauphin. During the next twenty years he 
was principally engaged in superintending the 
publication of the edition of the classics ‘ In usum 
Delphini,’ usually known by the name of the 
Delphin Classics. He died Jan. 26, 1721, at the 
age of 91. 

_ The best known of Huet’s works is his ‘ De- 

monstratio Evangelica,’ which was published 
originally at Paris in 1679, and has since been 
frequently reprinted. 

HUGUENOTS was the name given to the 
early followers of the Reformed or Calvinist religion 
in France. The word is now obsolete, and has 
been replaced by that of ‘Réformés, which is 
given to the disciples of Calvin, or of the church of 
Geneva, in contradistinction to that of Lutherans, 
or Protestants, properly so called. The wars and 
persecutions of the Huguenots are mentioned in 
the articles BarTHoLommw, Sr.; Cuartes IX. ; 
Contony ; and Hoérrrat, vu wv, 

_ HUGHES, JOHN, the son of a citizen of 
yondon, was born in 1677, at Marlborough in 
iltshire. He was educated in London, chiefly 
at a dissenting academy. In 1717 he was 
appointed by Earl Cowper to be clerk to the com- 


HULL. 


missions of the peace, Several occasional poems 
and translations, the earliest of which, in 1697, 
celebrated the peace of Ryswick, introduced him 
to the acquaintance of Addison, Pope, and other 
literary men. Hughes wrote a tragedy called the 
‘Siege of Damascus,’ which was acted for the first 
time on the 17th of February, 1720, and received 
much applause. The author that night lay on 
his death-bed, and he expired before morning. 
Hughes wrote some papers for the ‘ Tatler’ and 
‘Guardian ; and to the ‘Spectator’ he contributed 
eleven numbers and a good many letters. 

HULL, or KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, is a 
borough and county of itself. It is the chief town 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and is situated 
on the north side of the wstuary of the Humber, 
where it is joined by the river Hull. It is dis~ 
tant 174 miles N. from London. Hull returns two 
members to parliament. 

For municipal purposes Hull is divided into 7 
wards, with 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. 
The population of the town in 1841 was 41,629. 
The population of the parliamentary borough was 
65,670. 

This place took its name of Kingstown from its 
purchase by Edward I., who saw the great natu- 
ral advantages of its position, and determined on 
the foundation of a fortified town and port. 

The exports of Hull formerly were chiefly wool, 
woolfells, and leather ; its imports, wine and tim- 
ber. At present the coasting trade is one of its 
chief branches of profit. It has also an extensive 
commerce with the Baltic, with the north of Ger- 
many, Holland, and Denmark. ‘The Greenland 
fishery owed its revival, about 1766, and its sub- 
sequent importance, to the mercantile enterprise 
of Hull. The facilities of communication between 
Hull and the interior of the kingdom are nume- 
rous; the Ouse, Trent, Aire, and Calder, all com- 
municate with the Humber, and these means of 
internal communication are extended by the York, 
Newcastle and Berwick Railway, the York and 
North Midland Railway, and the Hull, Selby, 
and Leeds Railway. The prosperity of Hull 
has been greatly increased by the progress of 
steam-navigation, and it may be considered as 
the second great centre of this mode of transit on 
the eastern coast. 

Hull has large docks and extensive quays. 
The number of registered sailing-vessels, Jan. 1, 
1848, was 462 (64,951 tons). The number of 
steam-vessels was 28 (5658 tons). 

The manufactures of Hull are neither numerous 
nor extensive. ‘he expressing and refining of oil 
from linseed is effected by wind-mills and steam- 
mills; the residue of the seed is prepared as food 
for cattle. There is a large sugar-house, a soap 
manufactory, several white-lead works, ship- 
builders’ yards, turpentine and sail-cloth manu- 
factories, extensive ropewalks, and _ several 
breweries. 

The town-house is a plain brick edifice, at 
the rear of which is a court-house, and a building 
for the court of requests : the other law-courts are 
the county court, and the court of venire for de- 
termining civil causes. The quarter-sessions 
are held in the Guildhall. The gaol and house of 
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correction is in Kingston Street on the Humber 
bank. 
the river Hull, at its junction with the Humber, 
is surrounded by a wall, with ramparts and 
ditches, and is occupied by a regular garrison. 
There is a handsome equestrian statue of William 
III. in the Market Place, which is covered with 
leaf gold. The Wilberforce Memorial is a fine 
fluted Greek Doric column, on a square pedestal, 
surmounted bya statue of Mr. Wilberforce. 

The educational charities are—the Trinity 
House school ; the Vicar’s school ; Cogan’s charity 
school for girls ; the national school, which is open 
to children of all denominations; the Sculcoates 
and Drypool national schools ; the Catholic free- 
school; the British and Foreign school; the 
Savings’ Bank school; and the Sunday-schools 
which are attached to the various denominations 
of Christians. The Hull College and Kingston 
College were more recently established. The 
latter is exclusively for education on the principles 
of the established church ; the other is open to all. 
The other educational institutions of Hull are the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, which pos- 
sesses an excellent museum; the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, which has a good library, the Hull Sub- 
scription Library, and the Lyceum Library. The 
Hull Philosophical Society occupies a part of a 
splendid pile of buildings in Kingston Square. 
These rooms were erected for public meetings, 
concerts, and lectures. Hull has several musical 
societies, and a convenient theatre. 

The General Infirmary of Hull was commenced 
in 1782. The other medical institutions are the 
Dispensary, established in 1814, the Refuge for 
the Insane, the Dispensary for Diseases of the Eye 
and Kar, and the Hull and East-Riding School of 
Medicine and Anatomy. The Botanic Garden, 
established in 1811, is about a mile from the 
town. 

The Holy Trinity church is the most ancient in 
Hull, and is very large. It is 272 feet long from 
east to west. The other churches are those of St. 
Mary’s, St. John’s, the Mariners’ church, the 
parish churches of Drypool and Sculcoates, St. 
James’s church, and Christ church. The 
Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Primitive Metho- 
dists, New Connexion Methodists, Church Me- 
thodists, Catholics, Friends, Jews, Baptists, Wes- 
leyans, and Independents have all their places of 
worship. 

The endowed charities which have not yet been 
enumerated are the Charter-house, and the follow- 
ing hospitals or almshouses—Gregg’s, Harrison’s, 
Ratcliff’s, Weaver's, Crookhay’s, Gee's, Lister's, 
Crowle’s, and Watson’s. 

HUMBER. [Yorxsurre.] 

HUMBLE-BEE. The technical characters of 
the insects called humble-bees are given under 
the head Bomsus. In the present article the 
habits and economy of the species are all that re- 
main to be noticed, 

In the autumnal months, when the cold wea- 
ther begins to be felt, and the various honey- 
yielding flowers disappear, the male and neuter 
humble-bees die, having performed their allotted 
task, which, as far as we can discover, appears to 


“HUMBLE-BEE. s82 
be that of fecundating certain plants, by conveying © 


The citadel, which is on the east bank of! the pollen from the male to the female flowers; a. 


task which is unavoidably accomplished by their 
visiting different flowers for the purpose of collect. 
ing honey and pollen to rear their young. Some . 
female humble-bees also die, whereas others (pro-_ 
bably those only which had been reared in the - 
previous summer) seek a convenient spot in which — 
they may pass the winter as little exposed to the - 
cold as possible ; sometimes in rotten wood of old 
pollard trees, and sometimes in moss, or among 
dead leaves, or in fact in almost any situation 
which will afford the desired protection. Here 
they remain in a torpid state and without food. 
The warmth of the spring causes these females 
again to make their appearance, and, having been 
impregnated the previous autumn, they seek a 
convenient spot wherein they may construct their 
nests. Grassy banks are the localities most-fre- 
quently chosen for this purpose, but various 
situations, and even a difference of soil apparently, 
are selected by the different species of humble- 
bees. The nests are sometimes built upon the 
ground, but most generally they are in a hole said 
to be excavated by the bee, but sometimes perhaps 
they avail themselves of the holes made by moles 
or other animals, A small cylindrical but generally 
tortuous gallery is formed, which is terminated 
by an arched chamber of considerable extent, 
and it is in this chamber that the nest is con- 
structed. Those species which do not burrow 
in the ground choose a situation in which the 
herbage is sufficiently thick to afford shelter, and 
there form on the surface of the ground an arched 
chamber of moss thickly matted together. Having 
collected a quantity of pollen and honey, these 
substances are formed by the female humble- 
bee into a ball, in which the eggs are depo- 
sited, so that when the eggs are hatched the 
larve are surrounded by the substance, which 
serves them both for food and protection. The 
balls generally contain numerous eggs, and con- 
sequently, when these are hatched, numerous 
larve. Réaumur found them to vary from three 
to thirty. Each larva feeding upon the food 
nearest to it, the original crust of their inclosure 
becomes thin, and the parent insect then takes 
care to add fresh alimentary paste to the weakest 
parts, When the larve are full grown, each one 
incloses itself in a silken cocoon of an oval form, 
and placed always in a perpendicular position. A 
certain number of neuters, or workers, having un- 
dergone their final transformation, the nest is 
enlarged, and an inner coating of wax is attached 
to it, and in those nests which are constructed 
with moss the particles of wax are so amalgamated 
with it, that a portion of the moss cannot be re- 
moved without injuring the interior more or less. 
Wax is also used by the workers in the construe- 
tion of little cells for the reception of honey. Hach 
species of humble-bee makes these cells, as Huber 
informs us, in a different manner. 

The male humble-bees are not reared till late in 
the season, and do not appear in any abundan 
till the autumn, Asin the case of the hive- 
therefore, they take no part in the duties of 
ing’the young, which it appears are almost en 
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tirely under the protection ofthe neuters as soon 
as they are hatched. 

When the nest is tolerably well peopled, it pre- 
sents a mass of oval cocoons, spun by the larve as 
before described, interspersed with which there 
are numerous masses of an irregular but generally 
somewhat rounded form, and of a brown colour : 
some of the largest are about the size of a small 
walnut. Each of these masses incloses either eggs 
or larvee, and is composed of pollen mixed with | 
honey. To these must be added the little honey- 
pots which are irregularly interspersed with the 
cocoons. ; 

HUMBOLDT, KARL WILHELM, BARON 
VON, was born at Potsdam, June 22, 1767, and 
studied Jaw in the universities of Giéttingen and 
Jena. He was thirty-three when he published | 
his first production, which was a critical essay on 
Géthe’s poem of ‘Hermann and Dorothea ;’ but) 
this work at once established his fame, and it is 
still considered as a model of eesthetical criticism. 
In 1802 Humboldt was appointed resident, and, a | 
few years afterwards, minister plenipotentiary at| 
the Holy See. In 1812 he was sent as ambas- | 
sador to Vienna, and afterwards discharged the 
functions of minister-plenipotentiary of Prussia, 
together with Hardenberg, at the Congress of| 
Vienna.. He continued his diplomatic career at) 
Frankfort, ~where he made himself conspicuous 
through his conciliatory eloquence in the delicate | 
business of dividing Germany among its princes, | 
and afterwards as ambassador at the court of St.) 
James's. In 1819 he was appointed minister and | 
a privy councillor at. Berlin. Humboldt and the | 
ministers von Beyme and von Boyen tried to per- 
snade the king to be faithful to those liberal prin- 
ciples which he had proclaimed in 1813, and to 
introduce ageneral national representation. Unable 
to stem the king’s policy, Humboldt, Beyme, and | 
Boyen tendered their resignation, and Humboldt 
retired to Tegel, where he henceforth devoted all 
his time to literature. He died April 8, 1835. 
During forty years he had enjoyed the well-| 
deserved reputation of one of the greatest linguists 
of Europe. With the exception of one large work 
which he left unfinished, Humboldt composed | 
only minor works, consisting of critical essays, | 


he published his 


|of England’ was published in 1756. 


poems, translations from the Greek, and remarks 
on the oriental languages, which he published 
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His father died when he was very young, and 
his mother destined him for the law; but for 
this he showed no inclination, and it was eventually 
given up, 

In 1737 he went to Bristol, with some recom- 
mendations to eminent merchants, but in a tew 
months, finding that scene totally unsuitable to 
him, he went over to France with a view of prose- 
cuting his studies. He first went to Rheims, and 
thence to La Fléche in Anjou; and at these two 
places he composed his ‘Treatise of Human Na- 
ture.” It was published in London in 1738, but 
fell dead-born from the press. In 1742 he pub- 
lished at Edinburgh the first part of his Essays, 
which was on the whole favourably received. 

In 1745 Hume went to live with the Marquis 
of Annandale as a companion, and afterwards 
acted as secretary to Gen. St. Clair, principally 
during his military embassy to Vienna and Turin. 

On his return to England he went to reside 
with his brother in Scotland, and composed his 
‘Political Discourses, and his ‘Enquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals.’ ‘These two 
works were published in 1752. In the same year 
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he was appointed librarian to the Faculty of Ad- 


vocates. He now formed the plan of writing the 
‘History of England.’ Priding himself much on 
his own impartiality, he was bitterly disappointed 
when, on the appearance of the first volume, he 
was accused on all hands of onesidedness. 

In the interval between the appearance of the 
first and that of the second volume of his History, 
‘Natural History of Religion,’ 
against which a violent pamphlet was written by 
Dr. Hurd. The second volume of the ‘ History 
‘This per- 
formance,’ he says, ‘happened to give less dis- 
pleasure to the Whigs, and was better received. 
It not only rose itself, but helped to buoy up its 
unfortunate brother.” ‘The History of the House 
of Tudor’ was published in 1759 ; and the two 
volumes, containing the earlier English history, 
which completed the work, in 1761. : 

He availed himself, in 1763, of an invitation 
from the Earl of Hertford to accompany him on. 
his embassy to Paris, where his literary fame 
brought him much attention. When Lord Hert- 
ford was, in 1765, appointed Lord Lieutenant of 


at| Ireland, Hume remained at Paris as chargé 
different periods, ‘The greater part of them was| d'affaires till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond... « 


collected by his brother Alexander, and published | He returned to England in the beginning of 1766, 
under the title, “Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Gesam-|and the year after was appointed Under-Secretary 


melte Werke,’ Berlin, 1841, 4 vols. 8vo. 


of State. He held this appointment about two 


HUMBOLDTINE, mineral ozalate of iron.| years, and then returned to Edinburgh. He died on 
This substance occurs crystalline and massive.|the 25th of August, 1766, in his 66th year. 


‘The crystalline form is undetermined, but is yellow 


The editions of Hume’s ‘ History’ are numerous. 


and opaque. The massive variety occurs in small, |The best edition of his philosophical works is one 
flattish, reniform pieces, of a fine earthy structure ;| published in Edinburgh, in 1826, in 4 vols. 8vo. 


colour greenish yellow. 
HU MBOLDTITE. 


J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh, has recently 


his mineral is a Joro-| published a Life of Hume, with many letters never 


silicate of Vime. Vt occurs crystallised. Primary | before printed. 


form an oblique rhombic prism; colour white and 


HUME, JAMES DEACON, was born April 


yellowish white. Opaque. Specific gravity 2°99.| 28, 1774, at Newington in Surrey, and was edu- 
HUME, DAVID, was born at Edinburgh on| cated at Westminster School. 


‘the 26th of April, 1711. His father’s family was 


In 1790, when at the age of sixteen, Mr, Hume 


‘a branch of that of the earl of Home, or Hume ;| was appointed to a clerkship in the Custom 
‘but Hume inherited only a slender patrimony.| House, and at an unnsually early age he was ap- 
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pointed to fill an office of much responsibility in 
the department. His value came to be highly ap- 
preciated by the government, and in 1823 he was 


appointed to reduce into one simple code the many | becomes hard and transparent, and when burnt — 


hundred statutes (upwards of 1500) which at that 
time formed the Custom-house legislation. Three 
of the most valuable years of his life were devoted 


HUMULUS LUPULDS. | 


native of Guyana. Its bark is thick, and abounds 
with a red balsamic fluid, which resembles styrax 
in smell; after it has exuded from the tree it 


affords an agreeable odour. The negroes and na- 
tives of Guyana use the bark in slips for the pur- 
pose of flambeaux; they also use the wood in 


to the task; for the performance of which Mr./ building their houses. The other species of 


Hume was presented by the treasury with the 
sum of 5000/. over and above the salary of his 
office, from the duties of which he had been re- 


lieved during the period devoted to the task ; and. 


from that time scarcely any question of importance 
was decided which had reference to the trade of the 
country without his opinion concerning it having 
first been obtained. At length, in July 1829, his 
services were wholly transferred to the Board of 
Trade, where an office was created for him as 
Joint-Assistant Secretary. Mr. Hume died Jan. 
12, 1842, in the 68th year of his age. 

He wrote several papers upon subjects con- 
nected with commerce, which appeared from time 
to time in the ‘ British and Foreign Review.’ 

HUMIDITY is that property of a substance 
by which it communicates to a body in contact 
with it some of a liquid which it may have 
absorbed ; and the term is commonly applied to 
the atmosphere when it is in a state to deposit 
moisture upon bodies in it. 

The humidity of the atmosphere is caused in a 
great measure by the evaporation of water from 
the seas, lakes, &c., of the earth; and the quan- 
tity of moisture which a volume of air is capable 
of containing depends upon the temperature. If 
that be increased, the power of receiving more 
vapour increases; and, the atmosphere becoming 
saturated with moisture, if the temperature be 
suddenly lowered, a precipitation of water takes 
place. 

The humidity of the atmosphere generally de- 
creases from the surface of the earth upwards; 
and, when the density of the lower strata is 
great, the clouds ascend into the drier regions, 
where they are readily absorbed. This circum- 
stance accounts for the fact that, when the mercury 
rises in the barometer, the weather frequently 
becomes fair. 


Humirium, and also those of Helleria and Saco- 
glottis, yield resinous juices. 

HUMMEL, JOHANN NEPOMOK, a com- 
poser and performer, was born at Presburg in 
1778. Ata very early age he received instruc- 
tions in music from his father, a master at the 
military institution of Wartberg, and there received 
two years’ instruction from Mozart. In his tenth 
year he set out on a visit to the principal cities of 
Germany, Denmark, and Holland, and reached 
London in 1791, where he was much noticed. 

At the expiration of six years Hummel returned 
to Vienna, pursued the study of composition under 
Albrechtsberger, and further improved himself by 
friendly intercourse with Salieri. In 1803 he 
engaged in the service of Prince Esterhazy ; and 
a few years after he took an active part in the 
management of the Imperial Theatre, and pro- 
duced several successful operas. In 1811 he with- 
drew from the prince’s establishment, and wholly 
dedicated the next five years to giving instruction 
in music and te composition. 

In 1816 he became-kapellmeister to the King 
of Wiirtemberg, in whose service he remained till 
the year 1818, when he engaged himself in the 
same capacity to the Grand-duke of Weimar, 
which appointment he retained to the close of his 
life. But his duties at the court of Weimar were 
not of a nature to prevent his frequent journeys 
to other countries. In 1821 he made a very pro- 
fitable visit to St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
two years after to Amsterdam. In April 1830, 
Hummel arrived in London, and gave concerts 
which were very attractive ; he repeated his visits 
in 1831 and 1833. He returned to Weimar, and 
had the order of the White Eagle conferred on 
him. He died in October 1837, leaving a widow 
and two sons amply provided for. 

Hummel’s compositions are very numerous. 


Dr. Dalton found by experiment that a body of| Of his operas, ‘ Mathilde von Guise’ is the best ; 


earth one foot in depth, when saturated with 
moisture, contains seven inches in depth of water, 
and that it may lose one-fourth or one-half of that 
quantity without becoming incapable of support- 
ing vegetation. 

The effects of humidity on the dimensions of 
bodies are various: when a watery vapour pene- 
trates between the twisted fibres of cordage, 
which are vegetable materials, the cordage swells 
out transversely, and thus becomes shortened ; 
while cords. made of animal substances become 
relaxed by humidity and increase in! length. 
Most salts absorb water, and thereby increase in 
weight. 

HUMIRIA’CEA, a natural order of plants be- 
longing to the syncarpous group of polypetalous 
Exogens. There are three genera belonging to 
this order, Hwmiriwm, Helleria, and Sacoglottis. 


and in his two masses, in D minor and & flat, are 
clever and charming movements. But his reputa- 
tion will rest on his piano-forte works, and on his 
masterly skill as a player on that instrument. 

HUMMING-BIRD. [Trocurturpa. 

HU’MULUS LU’PULUS, a perennial plant 
belonging to the natural order Urticacee, is a 
coarse twiner inhabiting hedges in many parts of 
Europe, and is also found apparently wild in the 
United States of America. 

The female flowers, termed cones, strobuli, or 
catkins, of Humulus lupulus, when ripe, consti- 
tute hops, which, independent of their employ- 
ment in brewing, are of considerable utility in 
medicine. 

The valuable principle of the hop is called 
Lupuline, and is contained in little glands on the 
fruit. The superiority of the hop, as an ingredient 


H. balsamiferwm, a, tree forty feet in height, is aj in ow malt liquors, depends upon the fact of its 
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containing within itself several distinct and inde- 
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I. Hun@ary Proper is divided into four 


pendent elements of activity, which the bitter herbs | circles. 


that have at different times been employed as a 
substitute do not possess. The bitter principle 
imparts to the beverage a tonic quality and an 
agreeable flavour; while at the same time an 
aromatic ingredient adds a warmth and stimulating 
property, and modifies the bitterness: it likewise 
contains an astringent principle (tannin), the effects 
of which are to precipitate the vegetable mucilage, 
and thus to remove from the beer the active prin- 
ciple of its fermentation: every attempt therefore 
to substitute an ordinary bitter for that of the hop 
must necessarily fail, unless a compound can be so 
artfully constructed as to contain in due propor- 
tions the principles of bitterness, astringency, and 
aroma. 

The aromatic bitter gives to the hop a very 
marked power over the digestive organs when de- 
bilitated. A narcotic property has also been 
ascribed to this plant, which is denied to it by 
some writers, who attribute the intoxicating power 
of beer entirely to the alcohol and carbonic acid 
which it contains. Yet there can be no doubt 
that tincture of hops, and even extract of hops, 
possess sedative powers, and often procure quiet 
and sleep where opium cannot be borne. Decoc- 
tion does not seem to be a judicious mode of pre- 
paration, and should not be practised. Lupuline 
has be2n administered alone, but this does not 
- possess any advantage over the tincture. 

HUMUS. [Arasie Lanp.] 

HUNDRED. (Saree. 

HUNGARIAN BANATE. ([Huneary.] 

HUNGARIAN LITTORALE. ([Croarta.] 

HUNGARY. Underthe denomination of Hun- 
garian Hereditary Dominions are comprehended 
Hungary Proper, Slavonia, Croatia, Transylvania, 
Dalmatia, and the Military Frontier. The king- 
dom of Hungary, united under the same civil 
government, as determined after the peace in 
1815, comprehended Hungary, Slavonia, and 
Croatia, to the last of which the circle of Carl- 
stadt (which previously made part of Illyria), and 
the Hungarian Littorale, or sea-coast, were an- 
nexed in 1822. The kingdom, within the above 
limits, is bounded N. by Moravia, Silesia, and 
Galicia ; E. by Transylvania; 8. by the Military 
Frontier and the Gulf of Quarnero; and W. by 
Illyria, Styria, Lower Austria, and Moravia. It 
extends from 14° 26/ 22” to 25° 3/ 24” E. long., 
and from 44° 43’ 25” to 49° 50° 45” N. lat. 
The area of the kingdom amounts to 87,812 
square miles: namely, the Hungarian counties, 
78,275 sq. miles; the Hungarian districts (not in- 
cluded in the counties), 2301 sq. miles; Slavonia, 
3616 sq. miles; and Croatia, 3620 sq. miles. The 
population in 1842 was 10,500,000, besides 
66,243 military. 

Divisions,—The kingdom of Hungary is divided 
into Hungary Proper, Slavonia, Croatia, and 
certain privileged districts, viz. 1, in Hungary, 
Jazyga (Jasz4g), Great Kumania (Nagy-Kunsag), 
Little Kumania (Kis-Kunsag), the Heyduke towns 
(Hajdu-Varosok), and sixteen towns of the county 
of Zips; 2, in Croatia, the Hungarian Littorale, 
or sea-coast. 


The Circle on this side of the Danube has an 
area of 22,368 square miles, 26 cities, of which 
three are bishops’ sees, 176 towns, 2507 villages, 
and 93 hamlets. It includes 13 counties, and 3 
small districts. 1. Presburg: chief towns, Pres- 
burg, 38,386 inhabitants; Tyrnau, 6790 inhabit- 
ants. 2. Neitra:; chief towns, Neitra, with a 
Roman Catholic bishop, 4800 inhabitants; Neu- 
hiiusel, 6700 inhabitants; Skalitz, 7126 inhabit- 
ants; Freystiidt on the Waag, 4000 inhabitants ; 
Neustadt on the Waag, 4700 inhabitants; Mi- 
jawa, 8600 inhabitants, 3. Z'’rentsin : chief towns, 
Trentsin, 3350 inhabitants; Rajecz, 4360 in- 
habitants. 4. Zhwrocz: chief town, St. Martin, 
1900 inhabitants. 5. Arva: chief towns, Also- 
Kubin, 1100 inhabitants; Trsztena, 2650 in- 
habitants. 6. Liptaw: chief towns, St. Nicholas, 
4160 inhabitants ; Deutsch-Liptsch, 3000 inhabit- 
ants; Rosenberg, 2532 inhabitants. 7. Soll: 
chief towns, Neusohl, 10,069 inhabitants; Bries, 
3500 inhabitants; Harpfin, 3360 inhabitants, 8. 
Bars: [Bars] Kremnitz, 5500 inhabitants ; Kénigs- 
berg, 3800 inhabitants. 9. Honth: chief towns, 
Schemnitz, 23,000 inhabitants; Pukanz, 2512 
inhabitants. 10. Gran: chief town, Gran, an 
archbishop’s see, had 1136 houses, and 11,600 
inhabitants; but half the town was destroyed by 
the inundation of the Danube in the spring of 
1838. 11. MNeograd: chief towns, Balassar- 
@yarmath, 4300 inhabitants; Gatsch, 4000 in- 
habitants. 12. Pesth: chief towns, Pesth and 
Buda, which together have a population of about 
100,000, the Danube running between them 
[Bupa; Psst]; Waitzen, 11,271 inhabitants ; 
Ketskemet, 35,876 inhabitants; Great Koros, 
13,697 inhabitants; Little Koros, 8000 inhabit- 
ants; Czegled, 14,662 inhabitants; Kalotscha, 
an archbishop’s see, 7406 inhabitants. 13. Bacs, 
or Batsch: chief towns, Zombor, 21,086 inhabit- 
ants; Maria Theresienstadt (or Theresiopel), 
34,924 inhabitants ; Neusatz, 20,231 inhabitants; 
Baja, 14,534 inhabitants; Szenta, 13,937 in- 
habitants; Old Becze, 11,132 inhabitants; Kanisa, 
9137 inhabitants. In this county is the pri- 
vileged Theiss district, an inalienable domain of 
the crown, containing 16 large villages. |Bacs.] 

The Circle beyond the Danube has an area of 
6632 square miles, 10 cities, of which 2 are 
bishops’ sees, 190 towns, 2571 villages, 1059 
hamlets. It includes 11 counties. 1. Wéesel- 
burg : chief towns, Wieselburg, 2957 inhabitants ; 
Ungrisch-Altenburg, 2586 inhabitants. 2. Oeden- 
burg: chief towns, Oedenburg, 13,000 inhabit- 
ants; Hisenstadt, 5386 inhabitants; 3. Komorn : 
chief towns, Komorn, a strong fortress (partially 
burnt in 1848), with 17,782 inhabitants ; Tata, 
or Dotis, 8740 inhabitants. 4. Raab: chief 
town, Raab, 16,168 inhabitants. 5. Stwhlweissen- 
burg: chief towns, Stuhlweissenburg, 20,069 in- 
habitants ; Moor, 5300 inhabitants. 6. Wesprim: 
chief town, Wesprim, 8930 inhabitants. 7, Hisen- 
burg : chief towns, Giins, 5960 inhabitants ; Stein 
am Anger (the Roman Sabaria), a bishop's see, 
3980 inhabitants, 8. Szalad: chief towns, Szala- 
Hgerszegk, 3116 inhabitants; Kessthely, 6930 
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inhabitants ; Gross Kanisa, 5900 inhabitants. 9. 
Tolna: chief towns, Szekszard, or Sexard, 8150 
inhabitants; Féldvar, 8979 inhabitants; , Paks, 
7292 inhabitants. 10. Sziimegh: chief town, 
Kaposvar, 3072 inhabitants. 11, Baranya: 
chief towns, Fiinfkirchen, a bishop’s see | Fiinr- 
KIRCHEN] ; Mohacs, 8316 inhabitants. [BaRanya. ] 

The Circle on this sidé of the Theiss has an 
area of 6248 square miles, 8 cities, of which 2 are 
bishops’ sees, 120 towns, 2285 villages, 505 


hamlets. It includes 10 counties, and 2 small 
districts. 1. Heves; chief towns, Erlau, an arch- 
bishop’s see, 18,247 inhabitants; Gydngyés, 


11,820 inhabitants ; Szolnok, 11,565 inhabitants ; 
Mezo-Tur, 4160 inhabitants. 2. Borsod: chief 
towns, Miscolez, 27,638 inhabitants; Dids-Gyér, 
4500 inhabitants. 3. Zorna: chief town, Torna, 
1400 inhabitants. 4. Abaujvar: chief towns, 
Kaschau, 13,600 inhabitants; Upper and Lower 
Metzenseifen, together 5459 inhabitants. 5. 
Gomér: chief towns, Sajo-Gémér, 4000 inhabit- 
ants; Rosenau, a bishop’s see, 9000 inhabitants ; 
Gross-Steffelsdorf, 8027 inhabitants; Dobschau, 
4886 inhabitants. 6. Zips: chief towns, Leut- 
schau, 5175 inhabitants; Kesmark. or Kaisers- 
mark, 5900 inhabitants; Géllnitz, 5000 inhabit- 
ants ; Schmollnitz, 5500 inhabitants. 7. Sarosch : 
chief towns, Eperies, 9000 inhabitants; Zeben, 
2930 inhabitants; Bartfeld, 5100 inhabitants ; 
Salzburg, or Sovar, 4000 inhabitauts. 8. Ungh- 
var: chief town, Unghvar, 6224 inhabitants. 9. 
Zemplin: chief towns, Sator-Allya-Ughely, 6520 
inhabitants; Saros-Patak, 9500 inhabitants; 
Tokay, 4200 inhabitants; Zemplin, which gives 
its name to the country, is a small place. 10. 
Beregh: chief towns, Beregh-Szass, 4500 inhabit- 
ants; Munkatsch, 5000 inhabitants. 

The Circle beyond the Theiss has an area of 
26,528 square miles, 6 cities, of which 2 are 
bishops’ sees, 1782 villages, 478 hamlets. It 
includes 12 counties and 1 district. 1. Szabolis : 
chief towns, Nagy-Kallo, 5342 inhabitants ; Nyir- 
Egyhaza, 15,640 inhabitants. The Heyduke 
towns are in this county. 2. Szathmar: chief 
towns, Neustadt, or Great Banya, 4928 inhabit- 
ants; Great Karoly, 11,055 inhabitants; Un- 
grisch-Neustadt, or Felso Banya, 4700 inhabit- 
ants; Szathmar-Nemeti, 14,279 inhabitants. 3, 
Marmaros: chief towns, Szigeth, 6500 inhabit- | 
ants; Huszth, 2712 inhabitants; Visk, 2036 in- 
habitants; Korosmezo, 3856 inhabitants. 4. 
Bihar; chief towns, Gross-Wardein, 16,000 in- | 
habitants, a bishop’s see; Debreczin, 45,375 in- 
habitants. 5, Ugocs: chief town, Nagy Széllos, 
2300 inhabitants. 6. Bekes: chief towns, Gyula, 
13,751 inhabitants; Bekes, 14,682 inhabitants ; 
Szarvas, 14,131 inhabitants; Csaba is a village, 
the largest in Europe, having 22,143 inhabitants. 
7. Osongrad: chief towns, Szegedin, 32,209 in- 
habitants; Hod-Mezo-Vasarhely, 25,806 inhabit- 
ants; Szentes, 15,800 inhabitants ; Csongrad, 
12,422 inhabitants. 8. Csanad: chief towns, 
Mako, 17,148 inhabitants ; Csanad, 6730 inhabit- 
ants. 9. Arad: chief towns, Alt-Arad, 13,824 
inhabitants; Peczka, 13,440 inhabitants. 10, 
Torontal: chief towns, Nagy Beezkerek, 12,623 


inhabitants; Nagy St. Miklos, 14,222 inhabitants ;| Hungarian agriculture, especially in the south 
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Nagy Kikinda, 12,344 inhabitants. 11. Temes: © 
chief towns, Temesvar, 12,666 inhabitants; Ver- | 
secz, 17,000 inhabitants. 12, Krassova: chief | 
town, Lugos, 6150 inhabitants. Torontal, Temes, 
and Krassova constitute the district called the 
Banat, with an area of 7048 square miles. 

Besides these 46 counties Hungary includes 
the following privileged districts:—1. Jazyga 
(Jaszag): chief town, Jasz Berény, 15,529 in- © 
habitants. 2. Great Kumania (Nagy-Kunsag): — 
chief town, Karszag Uj-Szallas, 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. 3. Little Kumania (Kis-Kunsag): chief 
town, Felegyhaza, 15,000 inhabitants. 4. The 
district of the seven Heyduke towns, within the 
county of Szabolts: chief town, Boszormeny, 
14,660 inhabitants. 

II. Suavonra is divided into three counties. 
1. Posega: chief town, Posega, 4100 inhabitants. 
2. Verovicz: chief town, Essek, 11.077 inhabit- 
ants. 3. Syrimia: chief towns, Illok, the capital ; 
and Ruma, 6170 inhabitants. 

III. Croatta. [See Croarra.] 

The entire Military Frontier is a tract of land 
extending from the Adriatic Sea along the Turkish 
frontier to the Buckowina. It has an area of 
18,123 square miles. The population is 1,220,503, 
which includes 18 regiments and 2 battalions. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate. —The 
northern and western parts of the kingdom are 
very mountainous. The Carpathians on the 
north, and the Alps on the frontier south of the 
Danube, surround almost the whole kingdom like 
a girdle, and send out numerous branches which 
cover nearly thirty-three counties. The loftiest 
summits have an eleyation of from 7000 to 8000 
feet. Of the numerous valleys inclosed in the 
Carpathian Mountains, the Waagthal (Valley of 
the Waag) is one of the most beautiful. 

Nearly the whole of Hungary lies within the 
basin of the Danube. The Theiss, itself a branch 
of the Danube, is one of the chief rivers, and its’ 
basin may be considered as forming a distinct 
part of Hungary. The Drave, the Raab, the 
Leitha, the March, the Waag, the Gran, &c. flow 
into the Danube. The Zagyva, Sajo, Hernad, 
Bodrog, Koros, Maros, Temes, &c. flow into the 
Theiss. Of the lakes the most considerable are 
—the Plattensee [Bataron], 46 miles long, and 
3} miles mean breadth, and the Neusiedl, about 
24 miles long, and from 3 to 7 miles broad, both of 
which are in the west part of the country. Many 
canals have been made in different tracts of Hun- 
gary, partly to drain the marshes, and partly for 
the purposes of commerce, 

The soil of Hungary is for the most part clayey 
and sandy. The best and richest mould.is in the 
southern part. The climate varies considerably. 
In the counties nearest the snow-covered moun- 
tains it is so cold, and the winter so long, that 
the snow generally begins in September, and does 
not melt till May or even June. In the southern 
counties the snow seldom lies on the ground more 
than two or three weeks, : 

In the abundance, variety, and value of its 
natural productions Hungary excels almost any, 
country in Europe. Corn is the main product o 
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Fruit eet everywhere, even at the foot of the! Magyars, originally a people from central Asia, 
Carpathians. There are whole forests of cherry,! penetrated into the country, and conquered it in 
plum, and chestnut trees. In the south, lemon ten years, 
and orange-trees blossom the whole summer in 
the open air. The grape is most abundant; the 
wine of the Hegyalla district is renowned by the 
name of Tokay. It is supposed that a million 
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Arpad, the chief of the Magyars, 
became duke of Hungary. His grandson Geysa 
embraced Christianity, and Geysa’s son Stephen 
assumed the title of king in the year 1000. In 
ithe reign of Peter, who succeeded Stephen, the 
acres are appropriated to the grape culture. kingdom was disturbed by the struggle between 
Of domestic quadrupeds the horned cattle are Christianity and paganism. Andrew I. (or An- 
some of the finest in Europe. The breed of sheep dreas) reigned from 1046 to 1061. He fell ina 
has been much improved. Horses, swine, and battle with his brother Bela I., who succeeded 
poultry are largely reared. Bears, wolves, and | him on the throne. Ladislaus I. subdued Slavonia 
various birds of prey are met with in the forests. and Croatia in 1089. Calomann conquered Dal- 
Hungary has metals of almost all kinds except matia in 1102. Bela II. obtained Bosnia, and 
tin; and it produces likewise a great variety of; Emerich obtained Servia. Andrew II. was the 
precious stones, such as amethyst, agate, jasper, son of Bela III., and reigned from 1205 to 1235. 
Hungarian diamonds, garnets, &c. /Andrew III. came to the throne in 1290, and 
Manufactures and Trade.—The inland trade | was the last king of the family of Arpad, which 
of the kingdom is very active, and the foreign became extinct in the male line in 1301. In 
commerce of great importance. The exports con-|1310 Charles, brother to Louis IX. of France, 
sist of the natural produce of the kingdom ; the | was crowned king of Hungary. Charles having 
imports chiefly of manufactures (of which woollens, | married a sister of Casimir, king of Poland, Louis, 
cottons, silks, and linens make one-half), and some one of his sons, succeeded to that kingdom in 
foreign luxuries. (1370. On his death Poland and Hungary were 
Nations, Language, and Religion.—There is| again separated, and internal troubles broke out. 
perhaps no country of the same extent which The country eventually fell under the dominion 
contains such a variety of nations as Hungary.|of the House of Austria. Shortly after the 
The Magyars, or proper Hungarians, are originally | French revolution of 1848 the country became 
an Asiatic people; there are also Wallachians, | disturbed by attempts to obtain political reforms 
Armenians, Germans, Italians, Jews, Servians,| of various kinds, which ultimately led to a civil 
Russniaks, Slovacs, Croats, and Wends. The| war that has not yet (Feb. 1849) been terminated. 
inhabitants, except the Jews, are all Christians.| HUNGERFORD. [Berxsurre.]| 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant.; HUNS, HUNNI, the name given by his- 
The Roman Catholics have three archbishops and| torians to several nomadic Scythian tribes which 
seventeen bishops. The united Greeks have four| devastated the Roman empire in the fifth century. 
bishops. The Non-united Greeks have an arch- They inhabited the plains of Tartary near the 
bishop and six bishops. Since 1792 their bishops borders of the Chinese empire for several centuries 
have had seats in the diet of the kingdom. The! before our era, and it was to put a stop to their 
Protestants have no bishops, but are governed by incursions that the Chinese built their great wall \ 


superintendants and synods. ‘about two centuries before Christ. In after times 
‘they became divided into the Northern and 
‘Southern Huns. The northern Huns, being de- 
‘feated by the Chinese about a.p. 93, emigrated 
| westward as far as the Volga, where they defeated 
the Alani. They then encamped in the plains be- 
‘tween the Volga and the Tanais, and as far south 
as the ridge of the Caucasus, where they remained 
'for more than two centuries. Under the Emperor 
| Valens they first crossed the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
‘drove before them the Ostrogoths and Visigoths, 
'and obliged the latter to cross the Danube, when 
the emperor granted them lands in Thrace. The 
Huns had frequent wars with the Romans. 
[Arrria.] After the death of Attila the various 
tribes under his sway quarrelled among them- 
selves, and being attacked by the Goths they were 
driven back beyond the Tanais. Part of them 
settled in Pannonia, to which they gave the name 
‘of Hungary; but the present Hungarians, or 
'Magyars, came from a different immigration. 
HUNTER, WILLIAM, was born in 1718 
at Long, Calderwood, near Glasgow. He was 
entered at the university of Glasgow in 1782, and 
remained there for five years studying for the 
church; but, while hesitating whether he should 
pursue that profession, he met with Cullen, who 
was at that time practising as a surgeon and 


With respect to education, Hungary is in a 
very backward state, though there are schools in 
every parish. There are also a few academies, 
Many gymnasia, a lyceum at Erlau, a university 
at Pesth, two schools for philology, a famous 
mining-school at Schemnitz, and many others. 

The Constitution of Hungary was called a limited 
monarchy, of which it had indeed all the forms, 
but aristocracy was predominant, and the nobles 
had great power. The constitution is now (1849) 
the subject of a civil war. 

The Revenue is derived partly from the income 
of the inalienable domains of the crown, and 
partly from certain monopolies, of which that of salt 
is the most considerable. From Nov. 1, 1845, to 


Oct. 31, 1846, its amount was 23,697,255 florins ; | 


and the expenses, 28,461,198 florins. In 1842 
‘the national debt was 970,000,000 florins. 
History.—The oldest known inhabitants of the 
country were the Pannonians. In 377 the Huns 
established a power here, which was overthrown 
in 489 by the Goths and Gepidw. ‘These yielded 
‘in 526 to the Lombards; and when the latter 
Temoved to Italy, in 568, the Avari entered, who 
extended their dominion to Bavaria, but were 
conquered and compelled to embrace Christianity 
by Charlemagne. In the ninth century the 
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apothecary at Hamilton. An intimate friendship 
was soon formed between them, the result of 
which was that Hunter determined to study me- 
dicine, and to practise in partnership with Cullen. 
Part of the agreement into which they mutually 
entered was, that each of them should alternately 
pass a winter at some large medical school, while 
the other remained in charge of the business in 
the country. Hunter visited London in 1741, 
where he resided with Smellie, the celebrated 
accoucheur, and studied anatomy under Dr. 
Nicholls, and surgery at St. George’s Hospital. 
Dr. Douglas, to whom he brought a letter of intro- 
duction, engaged him soon after his arrival to as- 
sist him in completing an anatomical work which 
he was publishing, and to educate his son. He 
resided in the family till 1744, when, Mr. Sharpe | 
having resigned a lectureship on surgery to a) 
Society of Naval Surgeons, Hunter was elected | 
to fill his place, and at once met with the most 
marked success. In 1746 he commenced lecturing 
on anatomy, and in 1747 became a member of the | 
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the great success which his brother {HunvER, 
Wuuusam] had met with in London as an ana- — 
tomical and surgical lecturer, he wrote to offer him — 
his services as assistant in the dissecting-rooms. 
His offer was accepted, and in 1748 he com- 
menced his anatomical studies, in which he at once 
distinguished himself both by his ardour and his 
skill. In 1749 Hunter became the pupil of 
Cheselden, then surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, 
where he attended for nearly two years, and in 
1751 he went to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
attended the practice of Mr. Pott. In 1753 he 
entered as a gentleman-commoner at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, intending to practise as a physician : 
but he seems soon after to have given up this idea, 
for in 1754 he entered as a surgeon's pupil at St. 
George’s Hospital, in the hope of becoming at 
some future time a surgeon at that institution. In 
the same year his brother made him his partner in 
the school, and he delivered a part of each annual 
course of lectures till 1759, when his constant and 
severe labours in anatomy, to which he had lately 


Corporation of Surgeons. But he had always pre- added comparative anatomy and physiology, began 
ferred the practice of midwifery to that of surgery, to affect his health so seriously that it became ad- 
and, several circumstances coinciding to give a fa- | visable for him to resort to some milder climate. 
vourable prospect of success, he determined in| With this view he obtained an appointment as 
1749 to confine himself exclusively to the former 'staff-surgeon, and early in 1761 proceeded to 
branch of the profession. In 1750 he took a) Belle-Isle with the armament ordered to lay siege 
Doctor's degree at Glasgow ; in 1764 was ap-|to that town. He afterwards went to Spain, and 
pointed physician extraordinary to the queen; in remained in active duty till the end of 1763, 
1767 he became a Fellow of the Royal Society.! when a peace was negotiated, and, his health 
His time was now so completely occupied in the being completely restored, he returned to London, 


practice of his profession, that he was obliged to | 
give up a part of his lectures, and his brother | 
John, Hewson, and Cruickshank were successively 
his partners. He amassed a large fortune, and 
died in 1783, with a reputation inferior only to 
that of his brother, of whom it was not his least 
honour that he had been the preceptor and first 
patron. 

William Hunter's principal work was the ‘ Ana- 
tomy of the Gravid Uterus,’ on which he was en- 
gaged for nearly thirty years. It contains thirty- 
four folio plates, most accurately and beautifully 
engraved from dissections by himself and his 
brother, illustrative of the most important subjects 
in obstetrics. He was also the author of nume- 
rous essays in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
and the ‘Medical Observations. He founded a 
medical school in a ptivate house in Windmill 
Street, with a museum and dissecting rooms at- 


tached to it. His valuable museum he bequeathed | 


to Dr. Baillie, who was to hold it for 30 years, 
and then to transmit it to the university of Glas- 
gow, to which he left 8000/. for its maintenance 
and increase. 

HUNTER, JOHN, was born in 1728, at.Long- 
Calderwood, a village near Glasgow, where his fa- 
ther possessed a small farm. Being the youngest 
of ten children, and his father dying when he was 
very young, his education was almost entirely 
neglected. His whole time was devoted to the 
amusements of the country till he was 17 years 
old, when he went to stay with his brother-in-law 
Mr. Buchanan, who was a cabinet-maker at Glas- 
gow. Hunter worked at the trade for nearly 


three years. At the end of that time, hearing of| good, and he was subject to slighter returns of t 


| 


| 


had steadily pursued while in the army. 


/ 


and commenced practice. 
At first Hunter met with little success in his 
profession. ~His manners were rough, and he paid 
but little attention to his practice, regarding it 
only as a source from which he might obtain the 
means of carrying on the scientific investigations 
to which he was far more attached, and which he 
To de- 
fray the expenses which these entailed, he again 
‘commenced lecturing on anatomy and surgery ; 
but, notwithstanding the talent and extensive 
knowledge which his lectures evince, they were 
little appreciated, and he never had a class of more 
than twenty pupils. Every year however added 
to his reputation, and in 1767 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1768 surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital. The latter appointment 
was of the greatest value to him ; it increased hi 
income, both by adding to his surgical reputation 
and by enabling him to take pupils, from who 
he received large fees. Among his pupils 
Jenner, with whom he remained throughout 
life on terms of the closest intimacy, and Si 
Everard Home, whose sister he afterwards mar 
ried. From the time of his appointment to St 
| George’s, Hunter's life was occupied with a con 
stant and laborious investigation of every brane 
of natural history and comparative anatomy, phy 
siology, and pathology, to all of which he devo 
every hour that he could snatch from the requi 
ments of an increasing surgical practice. In 177 
he suffered from the first attack of the disease. 
the heart of which he ultimately died. For man 
years after however his health seemed prett 


me 


B45 
© disease only when much excited or fatigued ; but 
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in 1785 the attacks became more frequent, and he 
was obliged to leave London. In the following 


years he became gradually more debilitated, and 


the slightest fit of anger was sufficient to induce 
severe spasms. In October 1793, he was engaged 
in warm disputes with his colleagues at the hos- 
pital; and a remark being made by one of them 
at a meeting of the governors, which Hunter re- 
garded as an insult, he left the room that he 
might repress or at least conceal his rage, and had 
scarcely entered the adjoining apartment when he 
fell dead in the arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the 
physicians of the hospital. 

John Hunter's museum consisted, at the time 
of his death, of upwards of_10,000 preparations, 
illustrative of human and comparative anatomy, 
physiology and pathology, and natural history. 
The principal and most valuable part of the 
collection, forming the physiological series, con- 
sisted of dissections of the organs of plants and 
animals, classed according to their different vital 
functions. He had a beautiful collection of nearly 
1000 skeletons; of objects illustrative of natural 
history, consisting of animals and plants pre- 
served in spirit or stuffed, of which he left nearly 
3000; of upwards of 1200 fossils; and of mon- 
sters. ‘The pathological part of the museum con- 
tained about 2500 specimens, arranged in three 
principal departments: the first illustrating the 
processes of common diseases and the actions of 
restoration ; the second the effects of specific dis- 


eases; and the third the effects of various diseases 


arranged according to their locality in the body. 
Appended to these was a collection of about 700 
caleuli and other imorganic concretions. The 
museum was sold after Hunters death. The 
government gave 15,000/. for it, and presented it 
to the College of Surgeons, London, by whom it 
has been greatly augmented and maintained. 

For several years before his death Hunter had 
been anxious to form a complete catalogue of his 
collection, and to embody in one large work the 
results of all his labours and observations. He 
died when he had completed but a small portion 
of his design, and left only the materials with 
which his successors might have completed a 
work which would undoubtedly have been the 
most valuable of its kind ever published. The 
formation of the catalogue was intrusted to Sir 
Everard Home, the brother-in-law and only sur- 
viving executor of Hunter, but from year to year 
he deferred his task, and, after supplying only two 
small portions of his undertaking, he at length 
announced, that in accordance with a wish which 
he had heard Mr. Hunter express, he had burned 
the manuscripts, which he had taken without 
leave from the College of Surgeons, and among 
which were the ten volumes of dissections, and 
numerous other original papers. The Catalogue 
however is now formed in a manner which, al- 
though it cannot compensate for the loss of the 
other, confers the highest credit on those by 


_ whom it has been made. 

Hunter is, by the common consent of all his 
“ Bikcessors, the greatest man that ever practised 
surgery. Considered merely as a surgeon, and 
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with reference only to the direct improvements 
which he effected in its practice, he stands inferior 
to few: his improvement of the operation for 
aneurism was undoubtedly the most brilliant dis- 
covery in surgery of his century. He first 
described the important disease of inflammation of 
the veins; he first published lucid views on the 
venereal disease, and by his work on inflamma- 
tion improved the modes of practice applicable to 
nine-tenths of the diseases which fall within the 
province of the surgeon. But it was less by 
individual discoveries than by the general tone of 
scientific investigation which he gave to surgical 
practice that he made it a science, rather than a 
mechanical art, and induced men of far higher 
attainments than those who had before practised 
it to make it their study. 

As an anatomist and physiologist, his museum 
alone is sufficient to show that he has had no 
superior; and while his published works confirm 
this opinion, and exhibit what he knew, they add 
to the regret that so much more should have been 
lost. 

His surgical works were published about ten 
years ago, ‘John Hunter’s Surgical Works, with 
Life, by Palmer,’ 4 vols. 8vo. 

HUNTINGDON. [HvntrNeponsHiee. | 

HUNTINGDON, SELINA, COUNTESS OF, 
born 1707, died 1791, was one of the three 
daughters and co-heirs of Washington Shirley, 
Earl Ferrers. She married, in 1728, Theophilus 
Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, who died Oct. 13, 
1746. She had many children, four of whom 
died in youth or early manhood. She became 
deeply religious, and may be said to belong to the 
Whittieldian section of Methodism ; but she chose 
to act herself as the founder of a sect. Her fol- 
lowers are distinguished as belonging to ‘the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion.’ 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, an inland county of 
England, situated between 52° 8’ and 52° 36! N. 
lat., and 0° 3’ E. long. and 0° 30’ W. long. It is 
bounded N. and N.W. by Northamptonshire, 8S. W. 
by Bedfordshire, and on all other sides by Cam- 


bridgeshire. The area is 372 square miles, or 
238,080 acres. The population in 1841 was 
58,549. 


Surface, Rivers, &c.—Huntingdonshire has no 
high hills, but there are two or three elevated 
tracts. The principal rivers are the Ouse and 
the Nene, with their respective tributaries. The 
Ouse enters the county from Bedfordshire near St. 
Neots, and, flowing past Huntingdon, enters 
Cambridgeshire at Earith, after a course of. about 
23 miles in the county or on the borders, all navi- 
gable. The Nene has a short course along the 
northern border before it enters Cambridgeshire. 
Whittlesea-Mere, Ramsey-Mere, and Ugg-Mere 
are large pools or lakes. A considerable part of 
the county is destitute of springs, and is sup- 
plied with water from ponds. 

The high north road enters this county on 
the south-east side. A railroad from Cambridge 
passes by St. Ives to Huntingdon. 

Geology, Climate, and Agricultwre.—The south- 
eastern part of the county is oceupied by the 
iron-sand and gault, The rest of the county, ex- 
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cepting the Fens, and perhaps a narrow strip on | the Ouse, and is connected with Godmanchester by | 
the western side, is occupied by the Oxford clay. |a causeway across the meadows. The principal 
The climate is similar to that of the contiguous | street extends about a mile north-west from the - 
inland counties. The low and flat districts, | bridge over the Ouse, and consists for the most part — 
which are principally fens, are subject to fogs. | of respectable houses ; it is lighted with gas. St. 
Only a small portion of the county is unproduct-| Mary's Church is of perpendicular character ; it~ 
ive. The soil varies considerably, but clay pre-| was rebuilt in A.D. 1620, but is much mutilated. 
_ dominates. Peat is found in many parts. The} All Saints has a fine perpendicular tower, with a 
water is principally supplied from rivers, ponds,| good entrance. The town-hall is a good brick 
and wells. The farms are mostly of considerable | building stuccoed, There is a new county gaol 
extent. The expense of cultivation on the fen-| and house of correction, and a borough gaol. The 
land, when it is first drained, is small in proportion | trade of the town is considerable, principally in 
to the produce, Paring and burning the surface | wool and corn; the market is well supplied with 
is the general practice. Rape seed is sown, which corn and provisions. Huntingdon has a small 
is fed off with sheep the first year, and left to/| theatre,a race-course, two or three reading societies, 
ripen its seeds the next. The straw of the rape|a horticultural society, an endowed 
is burned on the land, after the seed has been school, and other educational establishments. 
thrashed out; and this is all the manure required The municipal borough is governed by 4 
to produce a good crop of wheat. Where the soil/ aldermen and 12 councillors : population, 
is wet and heavy, oats are substituted for wheat.|3507. The parliamentary borough returns 2 
The next crop is beans, which are sown, or drilled,| members to the House of Commons. Popula- 
after a good dressing with dung, and with a/ tion, 5500. 
deeper ploughing. The next crop is barley with! Aimbolton is 9 miles S.W. from Huntingdon. 
grass seeds. The land is then pared and burnt! The town is small and unimportant. The church 
again, and the same rotation repeated. Mustard- has a tower with a lofty spire. There is an en- 
seed is grown to some extent in this county, dowed grammar school. Population, 1634. 
and in good soils gives a good return. On the| famsey is 8 miles N.N.E. from Huntingdon. 
borders of the Ouse and Nene are some very rich The town derives its origin from a Benedictine 
meadows, but there is not a sufficient supply of abbey, founded on an island or dry spot in the 
running water to form artificial water-meadows.| marshes, called Ram’s Ky, ¢. ¢. Ram’s island, in 
The grass is coarse naturally, but by close feeding | the reign of Edgar, a.v. 969. It consists chiefly 
with sheepin summer its quality is much improved. of one long street. The church is spacious. Popu- 
A great part of the county is still in pasture,| lation of the parish, which extends into Cam- 
although much has been broken up and converted bridgeshire, 8680. 
into arable land. The county of Huntingdon is) St. Zves is 5 miles E, by 8. from Huntingdon. 
rather bare of trees, In the marshy parts wil. | The town stands on a slope ; the lower part, close 
lows grow rapidly, and are profitable, although | on the bank of the Ouse, is liable to be inundated 
not ornamental. Horses are invariably used for by the floods of that river. The streets are well 
the plough. The cows kept for the dairy are mostly paved and lighted, and in the outskirts of the 
of the Yorkshire or Durham breed of short-horns. town are some good houses. Brewing and malt- 
Although Stilton is in this county, and it is as-| ing are carried on, but there are no manufactures. 
serted that the cheese which bears that name) Considerable business is done by means of the 
was originally made there, none of that kind is. navigation of the Ouse. The market is one of the 
now produced in any of the dairies; all such largest in the kingdom for cattle. The church is 
cheeses are made in Leicestershire or Lincolnshire. | a light neat building, with some ancient por- 
The sheep are mostly of the Leicester breed. The | tions. Population, 3514. 
hogs are Berkshire or Leicestershire, with various! St. Neots is 8 miles 8.S.W. from Huntingdon. 
crosses. A Benedictine monastery was early established 
Divisions and Towns.—Huntingdonshire js) here, to which the remains, or part of the remains, 
divided into 4 hundreds, It is in the diocese of of Neot, a Saxon saint, were transferred from 
Lincoln. It is in the Norfolk circuit. The assizes Neotstock in Cornwall. The town is of respectable 
are held at Huntingdon. Two members are re- appearance. The church is a remarkably fine 
turned to parliament for the county, and two for edifice. Population of the parish, 3123. 
Huntingdon. Stelion is 11 miles N.N.W. from Huntingdon. 
Godmanchester is 2 miles §.B. from Hunting- | Stilton was once a market-town, but has dwindled 
don. It was for many centuries famed for the into insignificance. The Stilton cheese takes its 
goodness of its husbandry. The place was early name from this village, but no cheese of that kind 
incorporated, and under the Municipal Corpora- | is now made there. Population of the parish, 817. 
tions Reform Act is governed by 4 aldermen and | Yawley is 12§ miles N. from Huntingdon. The 
12 councillors. The parish, which forms part of town is small and irregularly laid out. The church 
the parliamentary borough of Huntingdon, con- is a fine edifice, built partly in the perpendicular 
tains a population of 2152, ‘style, intermixed with others of an earlier date. 
Huntingdon, the chief town of Huntingdon: Population of the parish, 1211. | 
shire, and a municipal and parliamentary borough,| History and Antiquities, — Huntingdonshire 
is 59 miles from London by the road, or 77 by is generally considered to have formed part of 
the Hastern Counties Railway. The town ison: the territories of ‘the Iceni, but it must at least 
» gently rising ground on the north bank of, have been on the western frontier of that nation, 
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towards the Catyeuchlani. Upon the subjugation 
of Britain by the Romans, it was included in the 
province of Flavia Cesariensis. Two Roman 
stations are considered to have been in this 
county. The Roman Ermin Street crossed the 
county, from 8. by E. to N. by W. The Via De- 
yana crossed the county, from near Cambridge 
to Leicester. 

In the earlier part of the Saxon period this 
county was included in the kingdom of the 
Bast Angles. It was subsequently annexed to 
Mercia. In the latter period of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty it constituted an earldom, which continued 
till 1789, when it was supposed to have become 
extinct ; but, a claimant having made out a good 
title in 1819, it was revived, and still exists. 

In the civil wars of Charles I, Huntingdon was 
plundered in 1645, by the royalists. This town 
was the birth-place of Oliver Cromwell. 

Of the churches, Alwalton, Conington, Hartford, 
and Leighton Bromswold have some portions of 
Norman architecture. The tower of Chesterton 
church is a good specimen of early English, with 
a fine spire. Upton and Wootton churches have 
also some fine portions of early English architecture. 

HUNTINGTON, ROBERT, D.D., was born 
in February 1636, at Deerhurst, in Gloucester- 
shire, where his father was parish clergyman. 
He was admitted in 1652 a portionist of Merton 
College, Oxford ; and, having taken his bachelor’s 
degree in 1658, he was soon after elected to a 
fellowship. He took his degree of Master of Arts 
in 1663 ; and, having then applied himself with 
great success to the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, he was in 1670 appointed to the situation 
of c in to the English factory at Aleppo. 
This post he held for above eleven years. In the 
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cess has obtained for the tree, its common name. 
The juice of the plant is exceedingly acrid, and a 
small quantity touching the eye will produce 
blindness. The seeds contain an acrid oil which 
is a drastic and dangerous cathartic. 

HURD, RICHARD, D.D., was born in 1720, 
and died bishop of Worcester in 1808. He went 
to Cambridge at a much earlier age than is now 
the custom, about fifteen; and his history from 
that time is that of a scholar, university man, 
author, and divine. The writings of Bishop Hurd 
are too many to be particularly named. The 
most remarkable are his ‘ Dialogues,’ his ‘ Letters 
on Romance and Chivalry,’ his ‘English Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of Horace on the Art of 
Poetry,’ and the ingenious Essays published with 
it, his ‘Twelve Discourses on the Prophecies,’ his 
‘Sermons, and his Life of his friend Bishop 
Warburton. There is also an octayo volume of 
the correspondence between Warburton and Hurd, 
a very pleasing book. ‘ 

HURDIS, JAMES, was born at Bishopstone, 
in Sussex, in 1763. In 1780 he entered at St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, and was subsequently elected 
demy and fellow of Magdalen College, and took 
orders. In 1788 he published ‘The Village 
Curate, a poem in blank verse. This was 
followed by a tragedy, called ‘Sir Thomas More,’ 
and some other poetical works, as well as by two 
theological critiques on Genesis, and ‘ Remarks 
on the Arrangement of the Plays of Shakspeare.’ 
In 1793 he was elected professor of poetry in the 
university of Oxford, and in 1801 he died. 
HURON, LAKE. (Canapa.] 

HURRAR, called also Harrar and Adhari, is 
country with a large commercial town in the 
eastern part of Africa, and situated between An- 


latter part of 1682 he was prevailed upon to) kdéber, the capital of Shoa, and the harbour of 
accept the place of provost or master of Trinity| Burburah. As the place has not been visited by 
College, Dublin ; but he resigned itin 1691. In) Europeans, its precise situation is not known. 
August 1692, he was presented to the rectory of | (Barker, Report on the probable Geographical 
Great Hallingbury in Essex; and while here he | Position of Hurrar, in the London Geographical 


married a sister of Sir John Powell, one of the, 


justices of the King’s Bench. In 1701 he ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Raphoe in Ireland; and 
he died there, Sept. 2, in the same year. The 
only literary performance that Bishop Huntington 
published was a short paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ (No. 161), entitled ‘A Letter from 
Dublin concerning the Porphyry Pillars in Egypt.’ 
Dr. Huntington is principally remembered for the 


numerous Oriental manuscripts which he procured ing of the domestic animals. 


Journal, vol. xii.) 

HUSBAND. [Wirs.] : 

HUSBANDRY. In the oldest writings which 
have been handed down to us, the common opera- 
tions of husbandry are mentioned, or alluded to, 
under the Greeks and Romans, in nearly the same 
terms in which we should describe them now. 
Considerable progress had been made in the 
tillage of the ground and in the breeding and rear- 
The practice of fal- 


while in the East and brought with him to this, lowing land, to restore its fertility, can be clearly 


country. 
HUNTLEY. [Axserpeensurre.] 
HUNTSVILLE. [Axasama.] 
HURA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Kuphorbiacee. 


tree abounding with milky juice. It is a native of | 
‘A 
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traced to them. ‘The colonies planted by the 
Greeks and Romans tended to diffuse a knoy- 
ledge of husbandry among ruder nations. 

‘The land in England consisted originally for the 
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vated, and the common pastures fed the cattle ) draining have been introduced. The improve- 
without much trouble or expense. Manure was ments which have been made in the breeds of cat- 
seldom made; four times the seed was an average tle and sheep may be considered as entirely 
corn crop; and fields were fallowed every second | modern, : 
year. Wheat was little cultivated ; barley, rye, To enumerate the various works which have 
and oats were the principal produce. Many hogs come from the press on subjects connected with 
were fed on acorns and beech-mast in the woods. husbandry would be to give a catalogue of a large 
Bread made of rye, barley, peas, or beans, was library. We can only mention some of the prin- 
the food of the labourers-who were attached to the cipal authors, such as Lord Kames, Marshall, 
soil. The immediate tenants of the lord cul-| Arthur Young, Sir John Sinclair, Dickson, and 
tivated a portion of the lands which they held for the late Rev. W. Rham. The ‘Farmer's Maga- 
their own use, and let the remainder to smaller zine,’ which appeared in 1800, has done much 
tenants, who, although born free, were littleabove good in disseminating useful practices in hus- 
the condition of the labourers, and lived much in, bandry ; and later journals, some issued by agri- 
the same manner. The live stock was frequently cultural societies, have continued to impart similar 
hired from the landlord. Oxen drew the ploughs ;_ benefits. 

horses carried the produce to mill and market;| Different systems of husbandry have been 


and the implements were of the rudest kind. 

. The first English author of any note who wrote 
on husbandry was Sir Antony Fitzherbert, in 
1523. The farmer of those days was a hard-| 
working man. Money was seldom seen in his 
possession. He lived on the produce of his land, 
and fed his labourers at his own board. Wool 
was the principal article sold. The sheep were 
kept on extensive commons at little expense. The 
great difficulty was to keep them alive in severe 
winters, and many perished every year. 

In the time of Elizabeth some attention began | 
to be paid to the improvement of husbandry ; the. 
situation of the farmers appears to have improved ; | 
they began to acquire wealth and to increase their 
domestic comforts, 

Cromwell encouraged husbandry ; and works on | 
husbandry published by Hartlib, Bligh, and Wes- 


ton, introduced many improvements in the seven- | 


prevalent at different times and in different parts 
of Great Britain. 

The first and most inartificial is that which con- 
sists in breaking up portions of pasture-land and 
sowing corn on a slight ploughing, which cannot 
fail to be productive for some time. Several crops 
may thus be taken, until the land is so exhausted 
that the crop no longer repays the seed and labour. 
To extend this time, experience soon pointed out 
the crops which succeeded best after each other. 
Wheat or barley were probably the first crops; 
afterwards peas, beans, or oats, until the ground, 
being overran with weeds, would be left to the 
renovating efiect of time, and a fresh spot would 
be broken up. 

The first improvement on this system is that 
of infield and outfield. The infield is cultivate 
more carefully, somewhat like a garden, and 
the dung of the cattle is exclusively put upon thi 


teenth century. From that time to the present part. ‘The outfield is a continuation of the firs 
day husbandry has improved slowly but regularly. | mentioned system. The infield consisted of*in 
With the increase of population, and a consequent closures or open fields near the dwelling, which i 


increased demand for the produce of the soil, the 
cultivation of waste lands, and the granting of | 
long leases to farmers, were resorted to with the 
best results. Jethro Tull, a gentleman who had 
a property near Hungerford in Berkshire, intro- 
duced a mode of cultivation which was prevalent 
in Lombardy, and was borrowed from the practice 
of gardeners, who sow and plant their vegetables 
in rows with wide intervals. Finding that in 
rich soils the produce was much increased by 
stirring the earth round the roots of plants, he 
formed a theory respecting the food of plants, which 
he imagined to be extremely attenuated earth. 
His theory was false; but the introduction of 
machines to drill the seed in rows, and of others 
tg clean and hoe the intervals, which he principally 
suggested, has been of infinite use to the improved 
cultivation of the soil. 

The rearing and fattening of cattle on the pro- 
duce pf arable land, which followed the introduc- | 
tion of sainfoin, lucern, and other artificial grasses, | 
and the cultivation of roots for the same purpose, 
have made a great Ke in the old systems. 


Manure is produced in gréater quantity ; the land | 
is increased in productive power, and will bear 
more frequent crops of corn; better implements 
have been invented to save labour and do the 


work more completely; and good systems of| As the English systems have taken their ori 


was most convenient to cultivate as arable land. 

The mode of recruiting lands which have bee 
exhausted by crops or were overrun with w 
by means of a fallow, seems to have been in 
duced into England by the Romans. The alter 
nate crop and fallow seem to have been later in 
troduced than a fallow after several crops. Th 
triennial system, which consists of a summer fallo 
a*winter crop, and a spring crop, was probabl 
longer established than any other, and is still th 
practice in many parts of England. 

When common fields are divided and inclosed, 
better system of husbandry generally follow. 
Clover and turnips are more regularly sown, an 
on the light lands, take the place of summer fallo 
Clover generally comes after a crop of corn, wit 
which it was sown the preceding year in sprin 
and, as most crops succeed well after clover, whe 
was usually chosen for the next crop, as the m 
profitable. Thus arose the Norfolk (or alterna 
system, without any very sudden departure fro 
the old rotations. These changes, and the in 
duction of beans into the series, gave rise to 
improved rotation of turnips, barley, clover, whea| 
beans, wheat; after which the land is again clean 
and prepared for turnips with all the manure 
can be spared. 
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chiefly from the infield cultivation, so the Scotch 

appear to have arisen from that of the outfield, 

Fallows were unknown ; but the sowing of grass- 

seed gave rise to the Scotch convertible system of 

husbandry, which is gaining ground daily, and 
bids fair, in remote situations where no manure 
ean be purchased, to be firmly established. The 
convertible system is not very generally known or 
adopted in England, and is often confounded with 

.the alternate system. The alternate system inter- 

poses a green crop between two white straw crops. 

On good land the convertible husbandry may 

consist of three or four years’ tillage and three 

years’ grass. 

What renders the improved systems of British 
husbandry so superior to that of all other nations 
is the attention paid to the perfection of the dif- 
ferent breeds of domestic animals, especially the 
horse, the ox, and the sheep. In this respect 
British husbandry surpasses every other. No 
expense or trouble is spared to improve the qua- 
lities of cattle and sheep. 

The great variety of new instruments which are 
daily invented, and some of which gradually come 
into use, however expensive they may appear, is 
another feature in British husbandry; and the 
letting out of drills and thrashing machines, which 
are kept for profit by men who have little or no 
land to cultivate, isa step to that division of 
labour which has done such wonders in manufac- 

turing industry, and which will no doubt in time 
do the same in the operations of husbandry. 

HUSKISSON, WILLIAM, was born March 
11, 1770, at Birch Moreton Court, Worcester- 
shire, where his father occupied an extensive 
farm. The family had long been settled in 
Staffordshire, in possession of a moderate landed 
estate. The entailed property descended to the 
subject of the present notice, who cut off the 
entail and disposed of the landed property al- 

ether. 

In 1783, when in his fourteenth year, William 
Huskisson was sent to Paris, and became an 
enthusiast in the cause of the French Revolution. 
He was present at the taking of the Bastile in 
1789, and became a member of one of the French 
clubs, from which however he soon withdrew. 
In the following year (1790) he became private 
secretary to Lord Gower (afterwards the Mar- 
quis of Stafford), who was then the English 
ambassador. After the events of the 10th of 
August, 1792, the English ambassador was re- 
called, and Mr. Huskisson returned with him to 
England. In January 1793, by desire of Mr. 
Dundas, he undertook the duties of a small office 
which had just been created for investigating the 
claims of French emigrants who were then throng- 
ing in crowds to England. Early in 1795 he 
was appointed under-secretary of state in the 
epartment of War and Colonies under Mr. 
undas. Towards the end of 1796 he was 
ought into parliament as member for Morpeth. 
Jn the retirement of Mr. Pitt, he resigned his 

ial situation. He was unsuccessful in pro- 
uring a seat at the general election in 1802, and 
lid not appear again in parliament until 1804, 
when he sat for Liskeard. He was secretary of 
VOL. VIL 
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the Treasury under the administration formed by 
Mr. Pitt in 1804, and, after the death of that 
minister, was an active member of the opposi- 
tion. At the general election in 1806 he was 
re-elected for Liskeard, and after the dissolution 
of parliament in 1807 he sat for Harwich, and 
continued to do so until 1812. From this period 
until 1823 he represented Chichester, in which 
neighbourhood he had, in 1801, purchased a 
small estate. From 1823 until his death he re- 
presented Liverpool. 

On the retirement of the Whigs from office, in 
1807, Mr. Huskisson resumed his former post as 
secretary of the Treasury. He resigned office in 
1809, along with Mr. Canning. In August 1814, 
he was appointed Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. In 1823 he was made President of 
the Board of Trade, Treasurer of the Navy, and a 
cabinet minister. After the death of Mr. Can- 
ning, in 1827, Mr. Huskisson held the office of 
Secretary for the Colonies in Lord Goderich s 
cabinet; and he retained his post when this 
cabinet was broken up and the Duke of Welling- 
ton became the head of a new ministry. On the 
19th of May, 1829, the debate on the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford took an unexpected 
turn, and Mr. Huskisson was called upon to 
redeem a pledge which he had given in a former 
discussion on the question; and he accordingly 
voted in favour of the bill and in opposition to his 
colleagues. After the debate, at 2 a.m. he wrote 
a note to the Duke of Wellington, placing his 
resignation in his hands, Without any com- 
munication with Mr. Huskisson, the duke laid it 
before the king. The resignation of Mr. Hus- 
kisson was followed by that of Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Grant, and several others who had belonged 
to what was called ‘ Mr. Canning’s party.’ 

At the close of the session of 1830, Mr. Hus- 
kisson left London to be present at the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on the 
15th of September. At Parkside, near Newton, 
Mr. Huskisson, with others, had got out of the 
carriage, when an alarm was given of the approach 
of an engine on the other line. Mr. Huskisson 
attempted to regain his seat, but fell at the 
moment when the engine passed, and was so 
much injured that he died the same evening. 

Mr. Huskisson married in 1799 the youngest 
daughter of Admiral Milbanke, but had no family, 
On retiring from office in 1829, he entered upon 
the receipt of one of six pensions of 3000/. a 
year, which the Crown was empowered to grant 
for long public services. ; 

Mr. Huskisson seldom spoke in the House of 
Commons except on financial and commercial sub- 
jects. He was an active member of the Bullion 
Committee. He advocated the principles of free 
trade on many occasions with much ability. 

HUSS, JOHN, was born at Hussinatz, a vil- 
lage of Bohemia, of humble parents, about 1370. 
He studied in the university of Prague. Being 
ordained priest in 1400, he adopted the opinions 
of Wycliffe, and gave offence to the Archbishop of 
Prague; but Huss was confessor to Sophia, 
queen of Bohemia, and was favoured by King 
Wenceslaus himself, and thus he was able to 
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this work, which appeared in 1727, he continued 
his attack upon the Newtonian philosophy. From 
this time to his death he published yearly one or 
two volumes in further elucidation of his views, 
which tend to show that the Old Testament con- 
tains a complete system of natural history, 
theology, and religion. They are written in a 
rambling and uncouth style, but evince a profound 
and extensive knowledge of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. He died on the 28th of August, 1737. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, the denomination of 
those who followed the philological and exegetical 
views of John Hutchinson. In their number they 
reckoned several distinguished divines in England 
and Scotland, both of the established church and 
of dissenting communities. 

HUTTON, WILLIAM, was born at Derby, 
of poor parents, September 30th, 1723. At the 
age of seven he was sent by his father to work in 
the silk-mill at Derby, which occupation he 
quitted at seventeen, and was bound apprentice 
to an uncle at Nottingham, who was a stocking- 
maker. He ran away during his apprenticeship, 
and wandered as far as Birmingham, but distress 
compelled him to return to his uncle. In 1746 
he taught himself the art of bookbinding, walked 
to London to purchase a few bookbinders’ tools, 
and in the year 1749 commenced attending South- 
well, fourteen miles distant from Nottingham, o 
the market-day; and here he rented a shop a 
twenty shillings a year, and opened it for the sal 
of books. His object was to save a small sum 
enable him to commence business in a large town 
and in 1750 he took the lesser half of a sm 
shop in Birmingham, at a rent of one shilling p 
week, and furnished it with a small supply 
books. Five shillings a week covered all hi 
expenses, and at the end of the first year he 
saved 20/. Fortune continued to smile upon hi 
and in 1755 he married. In 1791 his prope 
was destroyed during the Church and King Rio 
at Birmingham in that year, but after great di 
culty he succeeded in recovering 5390/. from t 
county. He now relinquished business in favo 
of his son. He had filled successively all t 
local offices of the town. In 1781 he publis 
his ‘History .of Birmingham; and this 
followed by other works, of which the princi 
were—‘ Journey to London,’ 1784; ‘The Co 
of Requests, 1784; ‘The Hundred Court,’ 17 
‘History of Derby,’ 1790; ‘The Roman W. 
1801. 

Mr. Hutton died September 20th, 1815, a 
days before the completion of his 92nd year. 
1816 his daughter published ‘ The Life of Wi 
Hutton, Stationer, of Birmingham, and the 
tory of his Family: written by Himself.’ 
edition of this work was published in 184] 
the series of ‘Knight’s English Miscellanies.’ 

HUTTON, CHARLES, was born at 
castle-upon-Tyne, on the 14th of August, 1 
He manifested at an early period an extraordi 
predilection for mathematical studies, and 
yet at school he is said to have made cons 


maintain his ground. In 1408 the heads of the 
wiiversity declared that whoever taught the 
opinions of Wycliffe should be expelled from that 
body. Huss identified his cause with that of his 
Bohemian countrymen, and the consequence was 
that the German students withdrew from the 
university and repaired to Leipzig. Huss after- 
wards became rector of the university of Prague, and 
inculcated the doctrines of Wycliffe, whose works 
he caused to be translated into Bohemian. The 
Archbishop of Prague ordered them to be publicly 
burned, and excommunicated those who adhered 
to the opinions contained in them. He also 
suspended Huss from his sacerdotal functions, 
but Huss assembled the people, and preached 
against the Pope, against purgatory, and above all 
against indulgences. He was then summoned by 
the Pope, John XXIII., to appear at Bologna to 
answer the charges against him, which neglecting 
to do, he was excommunicated. Huss however 
had a strong party in his favour, and, unwilling to 
encourage the disorders which arose, he retired to 
his native village. Some time after, on the death 
of the archbishop, Huss returned to Prague, and 
there publicly opposed a papal bull which had 
been just issued by the court of Rome against 
Ladislaus, king of Naples. Fresh tumults took 
place; Huss was cited to appear before the 
Council of Constance, and he obeyed in 1414, 
after receiving a safe conduct from the Emperor 
Sigismund. On arriving at Constance however, 
he was arrested. His doctrines were condemned 
as heretical, and he was burnt. [ConsTanon, 
CouUNOIL OF. 

HUTCHESON, FRANCIS, was born in Ire- 
land, Aug. 8, 1694. His father was a Presbyte- 
rian minister. After completing his studies at 
Glasgow, Hutcheson officiated for some time as 
minister to a Presbyterian congregation in the 
north of Ireland. In 1720 he first became known 
by the publication of his ‘Inquiry into the Ori- 
ginal of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, &c., 
with an attempt to introduce a mathematical cal- 
culation in subjects of morality.’ His essay, ‘On 
the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and 
Affections,’ appeared in 1728, and in the follow- 
ing year he was appointed professor of moral 
philosophy in the university of Glasgow, where 
he was admitted to the degree of LL.D. His 
largest work, in 2 vols. 4to., entitled ‘System of 
Moral Philosophy,’ did not appear until after his 
death, which took place at Glasgow in 1747. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN, was born in 1674, 
at Spennithorne in Yorkshire. He received a 

ood education, and he became steward to the 
Duke of Somerset. Availing himself of the op- 
portunities which his situation afforded him, he 
made a large and valuable collection of fossils, 
which, with his own observations, he consigned 
to the care of Dr. Woodward to digest and pub- 
lish, This duty Woodward failed to discharge, 
but bequeathed the task and the collection to the 
University of Cambridge. In 1724 Hutchinson 
published the first part of a curious work entitled 
‘Moses’s Principia, in which he attempted to|able progress with little or no aid from his 

refute the doctrine of gravitation as taught in the} Upon the death of his father, which hap 
‘Principia’ of Newton. In the second part of| before he had completed his eighteenth y 
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became teacher in a school at the neighbouring 
village of Jesmond, and some years afterwards his 
master, who was a clergyman, having been pre- 
~ sented to a living, resigned the school in his 
favour. In 1760 Hatton married, and removed 
his establishment to Newcastle, where he met 
with considerable encouragement. While engaged 
in tuition, he wrote his first work, entitled ‘A 
Practical Treatise on Arithmetic and Bookkeep- 
- ing, which appeared in 1764, and soon passed 
through several editions. In 1771 he published 
~ his ‘Treatise on Mensuration,’ 4to., Lond., and 
‘the same year, the bridge of Newcastle having 
been nearly destroyed by a great flood, he drew 
up a paper upon the best means of securing its 
future stability, which was afterwards published 
under the title of ‘ Principles of Bridges and the 
' Mathematical Demonstration of the Laws of 
Arches,’ Newcastle, 8vo., 1772. In 1773 he be- 
came a candidate for the professorship of mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy of Wool- 
_ wich, and obtained the place after a severe compe- 
tition. Hutton was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and, upon the accession of Sir John Prin- 
gle to the presidency, he was appointed foreign 
secretary to that body, which office he continued 
to hold with the greatest credit until he was dis- 
_ placed by Sir Joseph Banks in 1778-9, on the 
plea that it was requisite the secretary should 
reside constantly in London. In 1775 the Royal 
- Society irstituted a series of experiments on the 
mountain Schehallien in Perthshire, with a view 
. to determine the mean density of the earth. These 
_ were conducted principally under the direction of 
Dr. Maskelyne, and when completed the labour of 
_ making the necessary calculations was allotted to 
Dr. Hutton, who was considered the most com- 
petent person for the undertaking. His report is 
contained in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of 
_ the year 1778. In the year 1779 the degree of 
| LL.D. was conferred upon him by the University 
of Edinburgh. In1781 he published his ‘ Tables 
of the Product and Power of Numbers,’ Lond., 
_ 8yo., and in 1785 his ‘ Mathematical Tables,’ con- 
taining the common, hyperbolic, and _ logistic 
logarithms, with the sines, tangents, &c., both 
natural and logarithmic, Lond., 8vo. To these 
succeeded his ‘ Tracts on Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Subjects,’ in 4to., Lond., 1786, which 
were reprinted in 1812, Lond., 8yo., 3 vols. In 
1795 appeared his ‘Mathematical and Philo- 
hical Dictionary,’ in two large quarto volumes, 
which has since supplied all subsequent works of 
that description with valuable information both 
iu the sciences treated of and in scientific bio- 
_ About this time he undertook, in conjunction 
with Drs, Pearson and Shaw, the arduous task of 
abridging the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ The 
work was completed in 1809, in 18 volumes 
‘quarto. In 1806 he was attacked by a pulmonary 
complaint, which a few years after led to his re- 
t from the academy. Dr. Hutton died 

Jan, 27, 1823, in the 86th year of his age. 
| Besides the works above mentioned, and the 
spers in the ‘Transactions of the Royal So- 
ty, Dr. Hutton was a constant contributor to 
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the Lady’s Diary,’ of which periodical he was 


editor for many years. [lis remaining works con- 
sist of —‘ Elements of Conic Sections,’ 1787, 8vo. ; 
‘A Course of Mathematics, designed for the use of 
Cadets in the Royal Military Academy,’ London, 
1798-1801, 3 vols., of which several later editions 
have appeared ; ‘ Recreations in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, from the French of Montucla,’ 
London, 1803, 4 vols. 8vo., and some others, 

HUVEAUNE, River. [Boccues-pu-Raonz.} 

HUYGHENS, CHRISTIAN, son of Constan- 
tine Huyghens, possessor of Zulichem, Zelhem, &c., 
in Holland; whence Huyghens (Latinised Hu- 
genius) is often called Zulichemius, though his in- 
heritance was the second-named estate, and the 
initials C. H. a Z., or C. H. D. Z., often appear 
on the titles of his works. 

Christian Huyghens was born at the Hague, 
April 14, 1629. His father had been secretary 
to three Princes of Orange. The subject of this 
article, his second son, from his boyhood showed 
an aptitude for mathematical and mechanical 
studies, and in 1645 he prosecuted them at the 
university of Leyden. In 1646-48 he studied 
civil law at Breda. In 1649 he accompanied a 
count of Nassau to Denmark; and in 1655 he 
visited France. He then remained in Holland till 
1660, when he went again to France, and in 1661 
to England, both which vbyages he repeated in 
1663. In 1665 he was invited to France by 
Colbert, where he remained from 1666 to 1681, 
with the exception of two trips to Holland in 
1670 and 1675, for health. This consideration 
prompted his final return to Holland in 1681: 
he was again in England in 1689, and died at 
the Hague, June 8, 1695. 

The greater part of the works of Huyghens 
which were published during his lifetime were 
collected by S’Gravesande, Leyden, 1724, 4 vols. 
Huyghens left his papers to the university of 
Leyden. The consequence was a volume entitled 
‘Christiani Hugenii, &c., Opuscula Posthuma,’ 
1700. But in 1728 S’Gravesande completed his 
edition of the works printed by Huyghens him- 
self, and also republished the ‘ Opuscula Pos- 
thuma ;’ this edition, entitled ‘Opera Reliqua,’ 
was printed at Amsterdam. To these two works, 
which contain almost all that Huyghens wrote, 
and all that he published, with the exception of 
papers in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ and 
other periodicals, we must add the mention of his 
correspondence, the publication of which was com- 
menced in 1833, ‘ Christ. Hugenii aliorumque Ex- 
ercitationes Mathematice et Philosophice, ex 
MSS. in Bibl. Acad., Lugd. Bat., edente P. J. 
Uylenbroek.’ 

Huyghens wrote on the quadrature of the hy- 
perbola and on that of the circle. In this last 
work he gives some new and very close approxi- 
mations to the quadrature of the circle. He was 
also engaged in a controversy with James Gre- 
gory on this subject. 

His ‘ Horologium,’ and ‘ Horologium Oscilla- 
torium,’ appeared in 1673. In the first of these 
tracts Huyghens simply describes the application 
of the pendulum to the clock, of which improve- 
ment he is the inventor. The idea ‘eay to 
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him in 1656, and the pendulum employed was 
the common circular one. In the second he de- 
scribes the well-known but now disused appa- 
ratus by which the geometrically isochronous or 
cycloidal pendulum was obtained. But this is the 
least part of the celebrated work before us, which 
contains four distinct and new discoveries of 
first-rate importance., The first is that of the 
cycloid being the curve all whose arcs measured 
ftom the lowest point’ are synchronous. The 
second is the invention of the involution and evo- 
lution of curves, in which the proposition is esta- 
blished that the cycloid is its own evolute. The 
third is the method of finding the centre of os- 
cillation, being the first successful solution of a 
dynamical problem, in which connected material 
points are supposed to act on one another. The 
fourth is the announcement (without demonstra- 
tion) of those relations between the centrifugal 
force and velocity of a body revolving in a circle, 
which were afterwards’ proved by Newton in the 
‘Prineipia.’ It thus appears that Huyghens was 
in complete possession of the solution of the 
problem of circular motion. Had his mind not 
been preoccupied by the Cartesian system, it is 
most probable that he would have gone at least to 
the extent of deducing Kepler's laws from the as- 
sumption of gravitation. 

In the ‘ Journal des Sgavans,’ Feb. 1675, Huy- 
ghens described the spring pendulum, such as 
is now used in watches. Though there can be no 
doubt that this was an independent invention, yet 
its priority has been questioned. 

Huyghens was one of the first who gave the 
laws of impact. The Royal Society of London had 
invited attention to the question, and Huyghens, 
Wren, and Wallis sent solutions to the Royal So- 
ciety about the same time (A.D. 1669). There is 
an extract from his paper in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ for 
that year ; but the whole paper (perhaps enlarged) 
appears among the posthumous works. 

* De Saturni Luna Observatio Nova,’ Hag. Com., 
1656. This is a tract of two pages printed at the 
end of Borelli ‘De vero Telescopii Inventore.’ 
It announces the discovery of a satellite to Saturn, 
being that which we now call the fourth. This 
took place on the 25th day of March, 1665, and 
Huyghens immediately (as was then common) 
communicated the following cipher :—‘ Admovere 
oculis distantia sidera nostrisv vv vvvvcccr 
rhmbq-ax; which being transposed will make 
the following :—‘ Saturno luna sua circumducitur 
diebus sexdecim horis quatuor.’ 
tract he explains the enigma, and adds that he is 
about to publish on the Saturnian system. In the 
meanwhile he adds another logogryph to substan- 
tiate his right to another discovery. It is as fol- 


lows:—‘aaaaaaacccecdeececeghit 
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qrrstttttwuuwu, The explanation of 
this dark saying was given in the ‘ Systema Satur- 
nium,’ printed at the Hague in 1759. It should 
be remembered that Galileo’s telescopes showed 
him nothing more as to Saturn than that it ap- 
peared to have some lateral appendages which 
looked like handles. In 1655 Huyghens had ap- 


plied himself, in conjunction with his elder brother | plant, for however well the imported roots - 


In the present | 
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Constantine, to the manufacture of large tele: 
scopes. The meaning of the enigma was :—‘ An 
nulo cingitur tenui, plano, nusquam cohzrente, ad 
eclipticam inclinato ;’ that is, he had discovered 
Saturn’s ring. The ‘Systema Saturnium ’ gives 
an account of the discovery, fixes the position o 
the ring, and explains the phenomena of its ap 
pearance and disappearance, &c. 

The ‘ Cosmotheoros’ was passing through the 
press when Huyghens died. It was printed a 
the Hague in 1698,,and was twice printed ir 
English, first in 1698, and next at Glasgow iz 
1757 ; besides several translations into continenta 
languages. It defends the Copernican system, an¢ 
enters into a large number of speculations on thi 
physical constitution and probable inhabitants o 
the planets. 

In his optical writings Huyghens took up the 
theory of undulations in opposition to that o' 
emanation, which was adopted by Newton. By 
this theory he gave a sufficient explanation o 
the phenomena of reflexion and refraction, ant 
also of that of double refraction, in which Newtor 
could not succeed; that is, he gave an explana 
tion of all the prominent phenomena of optics 
The undulatory theory is now almost universall) 
received, and Huyghens must be considered as th 
founder of it ; for, though Hooke had previousl: 
advanced the notion, yet he made no applicatio 
of it to the explanation of phenomena. 

It remains to mention the treatise ‘ De 
tiociniis in Ludo Alez,’ which was printed at t 
end of Schooten’s ‘ Exercitationes Mathemati 
Leyden, 1657. It is the earliest regular treati 
on questions of chances, and first points out t 
manner in which the expectation of a player is d 
termined, 

We leave some minor writings unnoticed, 
ferring to the collections of Huyghens’s works. 

Huyghens is distinguished by correctness, pe 
tration, and a freshness of intellect which never | 
him. Before he was in possession of the formal 
ferential calculus he was able to supply its pl 
His power of acquisition lasted to the end of 
life. He was near sixty when he read t 
‘Principia,’ and past that age when he began 
study the Calculus of Leibnitz. At that time 
life persons seldom change old opinions ; 
Huyghens admitted the theory of Newton ins 
aneously. 

HUYSUM, JAN VAN, was born at A 
sterdam, in 1682. The father, a picture-d 
and painter, was the instructor of his son, 
soon became celebrated as a flower and 
painter. His flowers are more beautiful and. 
to nature than his fruits. He is equally su 
ful in the accessories. He was the first 
painted flowers on a light ground. His colo 
still retain their lustre, and his pictures are 
held in the highest estimation. He died in 
land in 1749. 

HYACINTH. Few spring fic~"*"s are 
worthy of cultivation than the hyaemth, whe 
we regard its varied shades of rich colour or 
sweetness of its perfume, The soil and cli 
of Holland seem to be peculiarly adapted to 
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flower in England for the first season, they soon 
degenerate. It is however probable that this 
arises in some degree from want of skill in the 

. cultivation ; for some gardeners have been success- 
ful in growing the same roots for several years in 
succession. The compost used at Haarlem is 

- rotten cow-dung, rotten leaves, and fine sand, 
The bed into which this compost is to be put must 
be taken out to the depth of three feet, its bottom 
made firm, and a few stones thrown into it in 
order to keep it dry. It must then be raised 
considerably above the level of the surrounding 
soil with the compost already prepared. The best 
season for planting is from October to the begin- 
ning of November, and the early sorts planted at 
this time will begin to show their flowers in the 
beginning of April. 


"As hyacinths are planted in autumn, and bloom | 


early in the season, they never require any water, 
and, as soon as the flowering is over, the more dry 
the ground can be kept the better it is for the 
bulbs. When the leaves turn yellow and are 
withered, which will take place in about a month 
after the plants have gone out of flower, the bulbs 
must be carefully taken up and dried. 


Hyacinths are frequently grown and flowered | 


in water-glasses. Sometimes before they are put 
into the glasses they are planted in pots, and 
when the roots haye grown a little they are taken 
up and washed, and placed in the glasses, or they 
are placod in the glasses at first. The water must 
be frequently renewed, or it will soon become 
fetid and offensive. To prevent their growing 
long, weak, and pale, so as to flower badly, they 
should be kept close to a window, where they can 
be constantly exposed to bright light all day long. 
In order to secure their pushing out their roots 
before the leaves lengthen, they should always be 
kept in the dark for a fortnight or three weeks 
after they are first placed in the water-glasses, 
care being taken at that time that the water and 
the bulbs are not in contact. The moisture that 
rises into the air will be sufficient to induce the 


bulbs to put forth roots; and the total absence of 


light will prevent the leaves from being stimulated 
into growth. 

HYADES. ([Tavrvs.] 

HYZNA. In his last subdivision of the 
digitigrade Carnivora Cuvier includes two groups, 
the Hysenas and the Cats. It appears to us that 
the Hyznas constitute a family including the 
Proteles [Aanp-Wotr], and linked by the latter 
to the Civits. [ViverRip4. | 

The Hyzenas are distinguished by having their 
fore legs longer than their hind legs, by their 
Tough tongue, great and conical molar or rather 
cutting-and-crushing teeth, projecting eyes, large 
ears, and a deep and glandular pouch beneath the 
anus. 

- Incisors, a, canines, is} ; molars, oer 
6 1-1 4—4 
he false molars, three above and four below, 
are conical, blunt, and very large. The upper 


= 34, 


flesh-tooth (carnassiére) has a small tubercle within 


and in front, but the lower one has none, and pre- 
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the dental and molar organisation, and indeed 
the whole cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into the most 
available action the formidable natural instruments 
which enable the Hynas to break the hardest 
bones. 

The Hynas are ferocious, cowardly, nocturnal 
animals, and in some countries, where they swarm 
in legions, are the dread of whole districts, in 
which however they in some measure repay the 
injuries they commit by their services as scaven- 
gers, They seldom attack men, unless forced in 
self-defence, but often carry away children, and 
destroy sheep, asses, calves, and even cows. The 
strength of their neck and jaws is prodigious, 
but their hinder quarters seem to be comparatively 
feeble, and they run along with a sort of shuffling 
gait. During the day they conceal themselves in 
[caverns, amidst ruins, and in other obscure re- 
‘treats. They are skulking, prowling, and, poet- 
| ically speaking, mysterious beasts. Their wild 
howlings during the hours of darkness are well 
calculated to appal even man ; and the timid beasts 
upon which they habitually prey crouch panic- 
struck, or take to flight. ‘hen it is that these 
savage and yet cowardly carnivore: feel themselves 
confident of success, and press upon their unresist- 
ing victims. 

The strength of these animals and their power 
of dragging away large bodies is strikingly exem- 
plified in Colonel Denham’s narrative. At Kouka 


where in legions, grew so extremely ravenous, that 
a good large village, where he sometimes procured 
a draught of sour milk on his duck-shooting excur- 
sions, had been attacked the night before his last 
visit, the town absolutely carried by storm, not- 
withstanding defences nearly six feet high of 
branches of the prickly tulloh, and two donkeys, 
whose flesh these animals are, according to our 
author, particularly fond of, carried off, in spite of 
the efforts of the people. ‘We constantly,’ conti- 
nues Colonel Denham, ‘heard them close to the 
| walls of our own town at nights, and, on a gate 
being left partly open, they would enter and carry 
off any unfortunate animal that they could find 
in the streets.’ From the same narrative it ap- 
pears that it was necessary to protect the graves 
from the attacks of these rapacious brutes. Mr, 
Toole’s grave had a pile of thorns and branches of 
the prickly tulloh, several feet high, raised over it 
as a protection against the flocks of hyanas which 
nightly infest the burying-places in that country. 

The hyenas are confined to Asia and Africa, 
at least in the present day, and the following 
species are known :— 

1. The Striped Hyena (Hyena striata, Zim- 
merman). Colour variable, generally gray, irregu- 
larly barred with brown or blackish brown. 
mane runs along the spine from the back of the 


is roused to anger. Locality, India, the moun- 
tains of Caucasus, and the Altaic Chain, Asiatic 
Turkey, Syria, Persia, Barbary, Senegal, and 
central Africa generally. Susceptible of domesti- 
cation. (‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,” 


sents only two trenchant points, The whole of| 1830-1.) 


he relates that the Hyanas, which were every- 
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Striped Hyena (Hyena striata). 


2. The Spotted Hyzna (Hyena crocuta, Erx- 
leben, H. Capensis, Desm.). This is the Tiger- 
Wolf of the colonists of the Cape. 
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Spotted Hyena (Hyena crocuta). 


General colour, gray or grayish brown, irregu- 
larly spotted with black. Locality, Southern Africa. 

Mr. Steedman, in his ‘ Wanderings and Adven- 
tures in the Interior of Southern Africa,’ gives 
most appalling accounts of the rapacity of the 
Spotted Hyena. He states that Mr. Shepstone, 
in a letter from Mamboland, relates that the 
nightly attacks of the wolves, as the Hyznas are 
generally called, have been very destructive 
amongst the children and youth ; for within a 
few months not fewer than forty instances came 
to his knowledge wherein that beast had made a 
most dreadful havoc. ‘To show clearly,’ says 
that gentleman, ‘the preference of the wolf 
(Spotted Hyzena) for human flesh, it will be 
necessary to notice that, when the ’Mambookies 
build their houses, which are in form like bee- 
hives, and tolerably large, often 18 or 20 feet in 
diameter, the floor is raised at the higher or back 
part of the house, until within 3 or 4 feet of the 
front, where it suddenly terminates, leaving an 
area from thence to the wall, in which every night 
the calves are tied, to protect them from the 
storms or from wild beasts. Now it would be 
natural to suppose that, should the wolf enter, 
he would seize the first object for his prey, espe- 


cially as the natives always lie with the fire at | 


their feet ; but, notwithstanding this, the constant | 
practice of this animal has been in every instance | 
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to pass by the calves in the area, and even by the 
fire, and to take the children from under the mo- 
ther’s kaross, and this in such a gentle and cau- 
tious manner, that the poor parent has been un- 
conscious of her loss until the cries of her little 
innocent have reached her from without when a 
close prisoner in the jaws of the monster.’ Mr. 
Shepstone then particularises two instances within 
his own knowledge, one of a boy about ten years 
of age, and the other of a little girl about eight, who 
jhad been carried off by this species, and 
wretchedly mangled, but recovered by the at- 
tention of Mr. Shepstone and his friends. Not- 
withstanding this ferocity, the Spotted Hyzna 
has, it is stated, been domiciliated in the houses of 
the peasantry, ‘among whom,’ says Mr. Bennett, 
‘he is preferred to the dog himself for attachment 
to his master, for general sagacity, and even, it is 
said, for his qualifications for the chase.’ 

3. The Villose Hyena (Hyenw villosa, Smith; 
H. brunnea, Thunberg). Colour, a dark brownish 
gray, with blackish stripes on the limbs. Locality, 
South Africa. This is the Straand Wolf of the 
Cape colonists, so called from its frequenting the 
sea-coasts. The Straand Wolf devours carrion and 
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Villose Hyena (Hyena villosa, 


such dead animal substances, whales for instance, 
as the sea casts up: but when pressed by hunger 
its habits seem to resemble those of the othe 
species, for it then commits serious depredations 0 
the flocks and herds of the colonists, who hold i 
incursions in great dread. Mr. Steedman, wh 
states this, says that he saw a very fine speci 
men, which had been shot by a farmer residing i 
the vicinity of Blauwberg, and was informed tha 
it had destroyed three large calves belonging 
the farmer. He adds, that it is said to bea 
markably cunning animal, retiring to a conside 
able distance from the scene of its depredations 
elude pursuit, and concealing itself during th 
daytime in the mountains, or in the thick bush 
which extends in large patehes throughout th 
sandy district in which it is usually found. 

Fossil Hyenas.—Fossil Hyzenas occur abund 
antly in the third period of the tertiary deposi 
(Pliocene of Lyell), especially in the ossiferow 
caverns. Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Reliquie Diluvian 
in particular, should be referred to by the studen: 
‘for the history of these extinct species and th 
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bones collected by them in the caves of Kirkdale, 
_ Kent's Hole, Xc., but particularly the former. 
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species of entozoa, or parasitic animals, which 
have a distinct independent vitality; secondly, 


HYENA DOG (Lycaon tricolor, Brookes ;|the simple unattached cysts which are frequently 


Canis pictus, Desmarest ; Hyena venatica, Bur- 
chell), the Cape Hunting Dog. T 
ferocious animal, one of the pests of Southern 
Africa, is a complete dog, or Canis, in the form of | 
the skull and the characters of the teeth; it has 
however, as in the hyanas, only four toes on the 
anterior feet, and the same on the feet behind. In 
figure it is tall, lightly built, but muscular and | 
well proportioned ; the limbs are long, the ears 
large and erect, the jaws powerful, and the teeth 
strong. Its aspect is wild and fierce, and its dis- 
position treacherous. The fur is close and of a 
sandy yellow, irregularly clouded and blotched 
with black and a little white. The tail is some- 
what bushy and of moderate length. The colour 
is subject to variation. Mr. Burchell, who brought | 
into this country the first specimen, states that it 
bunts in packs, at night by preference, but fre- 
quently in the day. He deseribes it as swift, 
fierce, and active, so that only those animals which | 
are gifted with great fleetness can escape from | 
it. It attacks sheep openly and fearlessly ; it 
approaches oxen and horses more cautiously, 
advancing upon them by stealth, biting off the 
tails of the oxen, and injuring the horses, espe-| 
cially young colts, so severely that they rarely | 
survive. ) 

HYALB IDA, a family of Pteropoda accord- | 
ing to the systems of Lamarck and Cuvier, but be- 
longing to the family Thecosomata (order Aporo- 
branchiata) of De Blainville. M. Rang, in his. 
‘Tableau Méthodique, follows De Feérussac in| 
making the Hyalaide a family, and enumerates 
the following genera as composing it: Cymbudza, 
Limacina, Hyalea, Cleodora, Cuvieria, Euribia, 
and Psyche. 

Animal furnished with a head, 


his daring and | hydatids, 


met with ; and, lastly, what have been called false 

which are vesicular bodies, either en- 
tirely or partially connected with the tissues by 
which they are surrounded, 


Hartmann, in 1686, first clearly observed that 


‘many of the bodies, or cyst-like tumours, called 


hydatids, were distinct living beings, or parasitic 
animals. Since his time the subject has been 
more thoroughly investigated, and there is now 
no doubt of the animal nature of a large number 
of hydatids. Pallas arranged all the cystic en- 
tozoa, except the common globular hydatid, or 
Acephalocyst (which was only considered as a 
simple serous cyst before the time of Laennec), 
under the genus Zenia, on account of the simi- 
larity of structure between their mouths and those 
of the tape-worm. Cuvier and other French 
naturalists gave all these entozoa the generic name 
of Hydatis, but Rudolphi has since shown that 
they cannot be all placed in one genus, but should 
be divided into several genera, as Cystecercus, 
Cenurus, and Echinococcus, to which may be 
added Acephalocystis. [Envozoa.] Several spe- 


‘cies of Cysticercus are enumerated, but the most 


common are C. tenwicollis and OC. cellulosus. C. 
tenuicollis is met with frequently in the perito- 
neum and pleura of ruminating animals and pigs. 
It is often generated in the disease of sheep called 
the rot, where another entozoon, the distoma, or 
fluke- worm, is met with in the d of the liver. 
The C. cellulosus is found generally lodged in the 
tissue of the muscles between the fibres ; it occurs 
sometimes in man, but more frequently in animals, 
particularly in the hog, where it causes the disease 
called measles or leprosy. Of the genus Cenurus 
the species C. cerebralis is found in the brain of 


but it is not dis-| sheep, oxen, and other ruminating animals. The 


tinct, with a third natatory membrane smaller and | hydatids belonging to the genus Echinococcus 


intermediate at the ventral part; mouth situated 
at the bottom of a cavity formed by the union of 
the locomotive organs. Shell nearly always pre- 
sent, and very variable in form. 

HY’BODUS, a genus of fossil fishes placed in 
the order of Placoidians by M. Agassiz, ‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Poissons Fossiles.’ The infor- 
mation which M. Agassiz has collected concerning 
this extinct group of fishes appears to be con- 
siderable, yet only in a few instances (from the 
lias of Lyme Regis and Bristol) has he been able 
to reconstruct the whole skeleton. The species of 
Hybodus are supposed to amount to twenty- 
two, and extend from the new red. sandstone to 
the chalk inclusive, 

HYBRID. (Mute: and see, as far as Zoo- 
logy is concerned, the different articles where Hy- 
brids are noticed ; Canary Birp, and Horsz, for 
instance. | 

HY DA/TICA, a genus of fossil plants (probably 
aquatic) from the coal formation. 

HYDA‘TIDS (idaris, a vesicle, from tae, 
water). This name has been applied to various 
bladder-like productions, which are sometimes 
found in the bodies of men and animals. 

The term hydatid comprehends, firstly, several 


consist of a cyst containing a number of small 
animals of low organisation. The Acephalocyst 
is a simple unattached vesicle, varying in size 
from a millet-seed to a child’s head, filled with 
pellucid fluid, furnished with no kind of appendix 
or head, generally associated with numerous 
others, and contained in a common cyst, which is 
also filled with fluid. 

Hydatids may be developed slowly, and occa- 
sion so little inconvenience, that persons in whom 
they have been discovered after death may not 
have suspected disease of the organ in which they 
existed during life. Occasionally they cause so 
much irritation that suppuration may take place 
either around or within the common sac, which 
may burst externally or into a serous or mucous 
cavity. In either the first or last case the hyda- 
tids will be discharged, and the patient may re- 
cover; but if the cyst should communicate with a 
serous cavity, as the peritoneum or pleura, fatal 
inflammation will occur. 

With respect to the treatment for the prevention 
or removal of hydatids, it must necessarily, from 
the obscure notion of the symptoms of the pre- 
sence of these animals, be of a very uncertain kind. 

HYDE, SIR NICHOLAS, was appointed 
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chief justice of the King’s Bench in 1626. He 
was the uncle and preceptor of the first Earl of 
Clarendon. The most important trial upon which 
Sir Nicholas Hyde presided was the one in which 
Eliot, Hollis, and Valentine were indicted for 
forcibly holding down in his chair the speaker of 
the House of Commons, at the violent close of the 
parliament of 1627. The court refused to allow 
to the prisoners their Habeas Corpus, and inflicted 
fines upon them of considerable amount. He died 
at Hinton Lodge, Hampshire, Aug. 26, 1631, 
aged 59. . 

Lawrence Hyde, who succeeded his father Sir 
Nicholas in the baronetcy, became principally 
remarkable for the personal share which he had 
in furthering the escape of Charles II., after the 
battle of Worcester. The circumstances are told 
in detail in a manuscript written by Mr. Hyde’s 
cousin, Colonel Gounter. This manuscript is now 
in the British Museum. He died in 1682. 

HYDE, EDWARD, EARL OF CLAREN- 
DON, the third son of Henry Hyde, of Dinton, in 
Wiltshire, was born at Dinton, Feb. 18, 1608. 

He studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
afterwards in the Middle Temple. His legal 
studies were somewhat interrupted by the weak- 
ness of his health, the habits of his companions, 
and an attachment for the daughter of Sir George 
Ayliffe, whom he married in 1629. This lady 
died six months after their marriage, and in 1632 
he married the daughter of Sir Thomas Ayles- 


DUPY. i.) 

" hiter his father’s death Hyde found himself in 
possession of a competent fortune. In the spring 
of 1640, he was returned to parliament by the 
constituencies both of Shaftesbury and Wootton 
Basset, and made his election to serve for the 
latter. The borough of Saltash returned him to 
the Long Parliament (Nov. 1640). Up to the 
time when a bill was passed for preventing 
the dissolution of parliament without its own au- 
thority and consent, Hyde had acted with the 
moderate portion of the popular party, and indeed 
had obtained several important reforms ; but the 
democratic tendency of this measure caused him to 
change his views. He now gaye his support to 
the Church, defended the prerogative of the crown, 
and became one of the three councillors appointed 
by the king to consult upon and conduct his 
affairs. These councillors however were by no/| 
means responsible for all the king’s actions, | 
Charles sometimes acted without their consent and 
knowledge. For instance, in the attempt to seize 
the five members, his advisers were wholly igno- 
rant of his intention, and were displeased and 
dejected by the perfidy and rashness of the act. 

The queen quitted England in 1642, and 
Charles left London, not again to reside there 
until he was a prisoner. Hyde followed him to 
York, and continued to act as the king’s adviser 
until the civil war broke out. He accepted the 
chancellorship of the exchequer, and was knighted 
and sworn a member of the privy council. In 
1645 the king thought fit to send the Prince of 
Wales into the West, and to name Hyde one of 
the councillors to attend upon and direct him. 
Hyde eventually accompanied the prince in his 
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flight, and landed with him at Jersey, where th 
prince left him to join the queen in France. Hyd 
now felt his position to be so dangerous, that 
made his will, and wrote letters to be delivered 
the king and prince after his death. It might b 
expected that under such adverse circumstan 
his spirits would have failed, but constant occu 
tion sustained them ; he collected all the material 
that he was able, and commenced his ‘ History o 
the Rebellion.’ 

In September 1648, Hyde rejoined the prince 
at the Hague ; and here he heard of the execution 
of the king. 

The disposition of the Spanish court towards 
the youthful Charles II. disposed him to send an 
embassy to Madrid. Hyde and Cottington were 
appointed, and during fifteen months negotiations 
were carried on by them without the establishment 
of friendly relations. At length the ambassadors re- 
ceived the command of the King of Spain to retire. 
Hyde quitted Madrid in 1651, and lived at An- 
twerp with his family until the autumn, when the 
king returned to Paris. Here he conducted the 
principal business of the English court, relieving 
its pecuniary embarrassments as far as his own 
poverty would permit him, until the Restoration, 
when, from a powerless and poverty - stricken 
guardian of an exiled king, he suddenly rose to be 
the ‘first in place, favour, and authority, among 
the ministers of a monarch, who, while invested by 
the public with sovereign power, still evinced 
towards him the deference of a pupil.’ 

The part that Hyde took in the principal mea- 
sures that occupied the parliaments after the 
Restoration may be learned from Lord Clarendon’s 
‘Life, in Mr. Lister’s ‘ Life of Clarendon,’ and 
Burnet’s ‘ History of his own Times.’ We pass to 
the narration of an event of immediate personal 
importance to the Lord Chancellor (the appointment 
had been co. ferred on him before the Restoration), 
which occurred in the autumn of 1660. Anne 
Hyde, his daughter, had contracted an attachment 
to the Duke of York, the result of which was a 
secret marriage, in time to legitimatise their first 
child. This marriage was offensive, not only at 
court, but also to the Chancellor, ‘ who broke out,’ 
as he tells us, ‘into an immoderate passion against 
the wickedness of his daughter.’ The king 
entertained no suspicions of artifice or collusion 
on the part of Hyde, and, to prove that he enter- 
tained none, created him a baron, under the title 
of Lord Hyde of Hindon. On the occasion of the 
coronation, which took place in April 1661, the 
further dignity of the earldom of Clarendon was 
conferred on him, and he received from the king a@ 
gift of 20,0002, 

Hyde took an active part in the king's mar- 
riage with Catherine of Portugal, the negotiation 
of a loan from the King of France, and the sale of 
Dunkirk. The opposition of the chancellor to the 
king’s inclination to Catholicism, as well as to 
other wishes he had formed, diminished his share 
of royal favour, and gave opportumity to his ene- 
mies to cabal against him. But an attempt made 
by the Karl of Bristol to impeach the chancellor 
for high treason proved ridiculously unsuccessful, 
and he still continued at the head of affairs, A series 
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of disastrous events however—the embarrassment 


of the country at home, and its disgrace abroad— 
all contributed to diminish his popularity. His 


- influence was successfully undermined, and by the 


king’s command he resigned the great seal on the 
30th of August, 1667. The Duke of Buckingham 
was then restored to office. 

Seventeen articles of impeachment against 
Clarendon were then drawn up by a committee of 
the House of Commons; but the accusation 
founded upon them was rejected by the Lords, and 
during the contention that followed the ex- 
minister quitted the kingdom. A bill for banish- 
ing and disenabling Clarendon was passed by the 
Lords on the 12th of December, and by the Com- 
mons on the 18th. 

The public life of Clarendon was now at end ; 
he was permitted by the King of France to re- 
side within his kingdom, and at Moulins he 
commenced the continuation of his ‘ Life.” In 
the spring of 1674 he procured a house at Rouen, 
which was his last residence. Repeated attacks 
of gout had enfeebled his constitution, and he 
expired Dec. 9, 1674, in the 65th year of his age. 
- By his second wife, who died in 1667, he had 
six children, four sons and two daughters. 

HYDE, THOMAS, D.D., was born June 29th, 
1636, at Billingsley near Bridgenorth, in Shrop- 
shire. He received his first instruction in the 
Oriental languages from his father, and afterwards 
studied them under Wheelock, in the university 
of Cambridge, where he remained about a year. 
He afterwards went, at the age of seventeen, to 
London, to assist Walton in editing the Polyglott 
Bible. In 1658 he entered Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford; in 1659 was appointed under-librarian of 
the Bodleian, and in 1665 principal librarian. In 
1660 he became a prebendary of Salisbury ; in 
1678 archdeacon of Gloucester ; and in 1682 took 
the degree of D.D. On the death of Pococke, in 


~ 1691, Hyde was appointed Laudian professor of 


Arabic ; and not long afterwards Regius proiessor 
of Hebrew, and canon of Christchurch. He re- 
signed the librarianship of the Bodleian in 1701, 
and died on the 18th of January, 1703. 

Hyde possessed an accurate knowledge of almost 
all the Asiatic languages which were at that time 
accessible to European scholars. His most cele- 
brated work is entitled ‘Veterum Persarum et 
Magorum Religionis Historia,’ Oxf., 1700, re- 
printed in 1760. 

HYDER ALI was a soldier of fortune, who 
began his career in the service of the Raja of 
Mysore in 1749, and, ascending step by step, 
reached in 1759 the rank of commander-in-chief 
of the Raja of Mysore. After one or two turns of 
fortune, Hyder not only established himself firmly 
ag prime minister, but pensioned off his master 
with three lacs of rupees yearly, and became in 
1761 the undisputed ruler of Mysore. From this 
moment he applied diligently and successfully to 
the increase of his power. His encroachments 
led to an offensive alliance between the Mahrattas, 
the Nizam, and the East India Company: but he 
found means not only to break up this confederacy, 
but to engage the Nizam in war against his late 
friends the British, in 1767. This war was carried 
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on, little to the advantage of the English, for two 
years, when at last Hyder, by a bold and able 
stroke, placed himself in a condition to prescribe 
terms of peace, of which the chief conditions were 
a mutual restitution of conquests and an alliance 
in defensive wars. 

In 1770 the Mahrattas invaded Mysore, and 
reduced Hyder to great difficulty. He recovered 
himself however, and in 1780 burst with a vast 
army into the Carnatic. He met with continual 
success, and refused any terms of peace. The 
war therefore continued on the same footing until 
Madras was reduced to a frightful state of famine, 
when the death of Hyder, in November 1782, re- 
lieved the English from danger. His son, Tippoo, 
concluded peace on the terms of a mutual restitu- 
tion of conquests. 

HYDRA, Island. [Greroz, Krnepom or.] 

HYDRA (constellation, #3ge5 in Ptolemy), the 
Water-Snake, one of the old constellations. From 
the time of Aratus downwards it has always been 
a triple figure: a long snake, represented as trail- 
ing upon the ground, bears upon his back a cup 
(Crater), and nearer to his tail is seated a crow 
(Corvus). The mythological meaning is altogether 
unknown. 

The great length of this constellation has caused 
it to be divided into four parts, which are desig- 
nated as Hydra, Hydra et Crater, Hydra et Corvus, 
and Hydre Continuatio. The first contains the 
head and body up to about 103 hours of mght as- 
cension, all near to and south of the bright star 
Regulus; the second contains the cup and the 
parts of the body adjacent ; the third the crow, 
with the parts of the body adjacent; and the fourth 
(beginning at about 13 hours of right ascension), 
contains the tail. a 

HYDRABAD. [Hinpvustan.] oe 

HYDRACIDS are such acids as contain hy- 
drogen instead of oxygen as the acidifying power: 
hydrobromic and hydrochloric acids are examples. 
Their acidity is in general very strongly marked. 
They contain only one equivalent of hydrogen, 
and, when acted upon by metallic oxides, they lose 
their hydrogen by its combining with the oxygen 
of the oxide, and the results are water and a 
chloride. All the hydracids are gaseous, and are 
easily combined with water, forming solutions 
which possess the well-known and_ strongly 
marked properties of sourness, acting upon car- 
bonates, and reddening vegetable blue colours. 
They are all artificial products. 

HYDRA‘NGEA, a well-known genus of hardy 
shrubs, of which one species is commonly culti- 
vated for the sake of its beautiful flowers. This 
plant is a native of China and Japan; it was 
originally observed in the gardens of Canton by 
Loureiro, who took it for a primrose, and called it 
Primula mutabilis. When this plant is hardy 
enough to survive the winter, it grows to a con- 
siderable size, and, when covered by a multitude 
of its very large round heads of rosy flowers, 
becomes a magnificent object. To have it in 
perfection it should be planted in the open ground 
in rich soil. During winter it should be coyered 
witht a mat well stuffed with straw. 


HYDRATES, The term hydrate is usually 
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applied to compounds which contain water in 
definite proportion, which does not impart regu- 
larity of form, or, in other words, give crystals 
with the body with which it so unites. Thus, 
when water is added to potash, it may form with 
it either water of solution, water of crystallisation, 
or water which constitutes it an hydrate; and it 
is observable that, while water of solution has 
comparatively little affinity for the substance with 
which it is combined, watér of crystallisation has 
more, and water with which the body constitutes 
an hydrate has the greatest affinity of all. 

HYDRAULICS. This term is applied to the 
art of constructing machines in which water is 
employed as a moving power, or by which that 
fluid is put in motion; and in it are necessarily 
included the principles by which such machines 
are executed. The art of constructing docks, 
quays, or any buildings whose foundations are 
laid under water, is denominated hydraulic archi- 
‘tecture. Of this subject a brief notice will first 
be offered. 

No countries in Europe possess more advantages 
with respect to naval power than Great Britain 
and Ireland. The islands and headlands on their 
coasts form excellent natural ports; and these, 
where necessary, have been converted into secure 
harbours by every means which the science of the 
hydraulic engineer could devise. The Breakwater 
at Plymouth, the lighthouses which have been 
raised in the ocean, and the \ast docks at the 
principal seaport towns, are so many practical 
examples which render the British Isles a com- 
plete school for the study, in detail, of every 
subject connected with this branch of art. 

Hydraulic architecture chiefly now involves the 
construction of masses of masonry whose founda- 
tions are laid in the beds of rivers or in that of 
the sea, such are the piers of bridges, quays, 
jetties, and breakwaters; also the formation of 
artificial harbours and docks for shipping, and 
locks at the falls on rivers or canals. In all these 
cases great precautions are requisite to secure the 
foundations, and give the superstructure sufficient 
strength to resist the hydrostatical pressure of 
water which may find its way under or behind, 
and cause the destruction of the works. The 
starlings of the old bridges at London and Ro- 
chester were examples of the rude methods an- 
ciently employed in this country for building in 
water. Caissons resting on piles driven deep 
into the ground under the intended work are 
occasionally employed when the water is not very 
deep and the soil good. But no work of magni- 
tude can be considered as secure whose founda- 
‘tions are not laid by the engineer in the bed of 
the water ; for this purpose the part on which the 
construction is to be raised should, if possible, be 
laid dry by inclosing it within a coffer-dam, and 
actually drawing off the water by engines. 

From an opinion that the oscillations of the 
particles of water in waves take place in vertical 
directions, and because waves become broken in 
ascending an inclined plane, it has been of late 
proposed to make the faces of sea-walls quite 
upright ; but, since in storms the sea is driven 
with violence against any object before it, the 


‘elasticity to occupy the lower part of the cylinder, 
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stability of a wall or breakwater seems to require 
that its sea-face should have a certain slope. In 
very deep water, probably the best method of 
forming an embankment is to allow large blocks 
of stone, with small fragments intermingled, to 
descend by gravity into the water, as was done in 
forming the breakwater at Plymouth. 

Machinery of some kind for the purpose of 
raising water in order to drain lakes or marshes 
appears to have been executed in Egypt at a very 
remote period, and the hydraulic machines de- 
scribed by Vitruvius in the tenth book of his 
‘ Architecture’ are sufficiently simple to allow the 
supposition that they had been invented at a very 
early epoch. That writer mentions a wheel with 
buckets, which took up water from a reservoir on 
the ascending side of the wheel, and discharged it 
on the opposite side, in consequence of the rever- 
sion of their position. He moreover notices a 
species of chain-pump, and the spiral machine of 
Archimedes. All of these were intended for the 
same purposes, and were turned either by the 
impulse of a stream in which they were placed, or 
by men walking upon them ; that is, probably, on 
the exterior circumferences of the wheels attached 
to the axles of the machines. Water-wheels for 
grinding corn are also described by Vitruvius ; 
and, lastly, the same writer gives a brief and 
obscure indication of an hydraulic organ for pro- 
ducing modulations of sound. 

Since those days hydraulic machinery has been 
brought to the state in which it now exists by 
many successive improvements. It may be re- 
marked however that, on account of the high 
degree of perfection which, within a few years 
past, the steam-engine has attained, the employ- 
ment of hydraulic machines for raising great 
quantities of water, or as first-movers with respect 
to extensive works of any kind, has of late con- 
siderably diminished. Yet, where the circum-- 
stances are favourable, as when a supply of water 
for working the machine can be readily obtained, 
the latter, from being less expensive in their 
construction, are still preferred to the former. 

The principal hydraulic machines which are in 
use for domestic or general purposes are the 
Siphon, the Screw of Archimedes the various 
kinds of Pumps, the Hydraulic Press, and Wheels 
turned by water. For the first two see SIPHON 
and Screw or ArcuimeDES. ‘The others will be 
now briefly described. 

The common pump is a machine for raising 
water by the pressure of the atmosphere : it con- 
sists of a cylindrical body, or barrel, A B, from the 
lower part of which a tube D descends into the 
water contained in the well or reservoir. In the 
interior of the cylinder is a moveable piston F, 
surrounded with leather in order that it may be 
water-tight, yet capable of moving up and down 
with freedom. The piston is perforated, and the 
orifice is covered above by a valve which opens 
upwards : a similar valve E, at the bottom of the 
cylinder, or barrel, covers the upper extremity o 
the tube which leads to the well. 

The piston being raised by means of the handle, 
the air contained in the tube D tends by i 
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which it enters by forcing up the valve E; and|der through the valve KE. Then, by successive 
its elasticity diminishes in consequence of its | depressions and elevations of the piston, the water 
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occupying a greater space than before. Hence 
the air exerts on the surface of the water within 
the tube, at D, a less pressure than that which 
the external air exerts upon the water in the 
well; and the water consequently rises in the 
_ tube to a certain height. The valve E then falls 
over the orifice, and, the piston being depressed, 
the air contained between it and the bottom of 
the cylinder will be condensed; in which state it 
will force up the valve F, and escape at the top of 
the pump The valve F then falls; and, if the 
piston be again elevated, the water will rise 
higher in the tabe D for the same reason as 
before. The operation of raising and depressing 
the piston being repeated a few times, the water 
will at length enter into the cylinder through the 
valves E and F; after which it will, at each 
stroke of the piston, be forced through the spout. 
Since the column of water in the pump is sup- 
ported by the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
water in the well, it is evident [Pneumatics] 
that the greatest height of the piston above the 
orga of that water must always be less than 33 
eet. 

That which is called a lifting-pump is fre- 
quently similar in construction to the common 
pump above described ; but the lower valve E is 
always below the surface of the water in the 
reservoir, and the piston F is so when depressed 
to the bottom of the cylinder or barrel. On 
Taising the piston, the water above it is lifted up, 
and the pressure of the external atmosphere forces 
the water of the reservoir to enter into the cylin- 


is at length raised to the top of the pump, and 
discharged by the spout. 

The forcing-pump is one in which the water, 
when raised in the barrel, is driven through an 
orifice in its side by the depression of the piston 
F, which is solid, or without a perforation ; it is 
‘also, in general, provided with an air-vessel, into 
which the water is forced, and whence, by 
the elasticity of the condensed air, it is made to 
issue through a pipe inserted in the upper ex- 
tremity. 

For raising water from great depths and in 
large quantities chain-pumps, as they are called, 
have been frequently employed. In this machine 
a chain, carrying a number of flat circular pistons, 
passes round a wheel at the upper, and sometimes 
also at the lower extremity, each piston, as it 
goes over the wheels, being in part received in 
the intervals between the radii. The wheel being 
put in motion, the pistons descend in a barrel on 
one side, and enter from below into another on 
the ascending side, when, pushing the water before 
them, they raise it into the reservoir, from whence 
it escapes by a pipe. 

Pumps of this kind are frequently fixed in 
inclined positions ; and it is when the inclination 
of the barrel is about 244 degrees, the distance of 
the pistons from one another being equal to their 
diameter, that the greatest quantity of water is 
raised. 

The Hydraulic Press was invented by Mr. 
Bramah, and is a machine of very great power 
in compressing bodies or lifting weights; or, 
again, in drawing up trees by the roots, or piles 
from the beds of rivers. 


A is an iron cylinder in which works the piston 
B. At the bottom of the former is inserted the 
tube C, whose aperture, under the piston, is 
covered by a valve. The other end of C com- 
municates with a small forcing-pump, by which 
water is driven through the said valve into the 
lower part of the cylinder, where its hydrostatical 
action is exerted to raise up the piston. 

Now suppose the diameter of the cylinder to 
be 10 inches, and that of the piston in the forcing- 
pump to be one quarter of an inch, then the pro- 
portion between the surfaces of the pistons will 
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be that of 1600 to 1; and, on the principle of|than the depth of the vein of water which they 
the equal pressure of fluids in every direction, the | intercept. / | 
force with which the piston B is raised is to the} The canal A B, which conducts the water from 
resistance against the lower surface of that in the 
forcing-pump in the same proportion. 

Water may be made to act as a moving power 
against wheels by its weight, its momentum, or 
by both combined. In the first case the wheel 
is provided with a number of buckets, or troughs, 
into which the water is received near the level of 
the axle of the wheel; the vessels thus filled 
becoming heavier than those on the other side, 
the wheel is made to revolve by that excess of 
weight merely. But, if the water fall into the 
troughs from a channel on a level with the top of 
the wheel, or at least above the axle, the wheel 
will revolve both by the weight and by the 
momentum which the water acquires by its fall. 
This is called an overshot wheel. 

Again, if the lower part of the wheel be placed 
in a stream of water which is made to act on 
float-boards fixed on the circumference, the ma- 
chine has the name of an wndershot wheel. 
Lastly, when the wheel is placed in a sort of 
channel, or race, as it is called, which is formed 
between two projections of masonry below the 
bed of the upper portion of the stream, and so as 
to coincide very nearly with the lower quadrant 
of the wheel’s circumference on that side, the 
water descending from the stream upon float- 
boards, or troughs, and thus acting both by its 
momentum and weight, the machine is called a 
breast-wheel. 

Many contrivances have been adopted for en- 
abling the troughs of an overshot wheel to retain, 
during their descent, as much as possible of the 
water which, by entering into them, causes the 
wheel to revolye; and one of those, which Dr. 
Robison considers as the most approved, consists 
in making the side of each trough with three 
boards parallel to the axle of the wheel: that 
which is nearest to the sole or convex surface of 
the wheel having its breadth in the direction of 
the radii and equal to half the interval between 
the troughs, which is usually about jth of the 
circumference of the wheel; and the two other 
boards making a very obtuse angle with one 
another, the upper edge of the third being rather 
above the lowest board in the next higher trough. 
Mr. Smeaton’s inference from his experiments is, 
that in small works the rim of an overshot wheel 
should have a velocity of about three feet per 
second only; but in large works it may be 
greater. He estimates the greatest quantity of 
work performed at about two-thirds of the power 
expended, 

The theory of undershot wheels is very im- 
perfectly known; but it seems, from the experi- 
ments of De Parcieux and Bossut, that a sensible 
advantage is gained by inclining the float-boards 
to the produced radii of the wheel at an angle of 
about twenty degrees, each board when at the 
lowest place having its edge turned towards the | most commonly between the first and the eight 
upper part of the stream. Such inclination will} year, The child is frequently ill for several day 
cause the water to heap up along the float, and | before the inflammatory symptoms become eviden 
thus act by its weight as well as its pressure ; | it is liable to momentary giddiness while movi 
the floats should consequently be rather broader | quickly, is fretful and nervous, and its rest is di 
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the river to the wheel, should have a small 
descent, and the masonry at B should be rounded ; 
the inclination D B C of the fall may be about 25° 
50’, and a concave figure should be given to the 
masonry at D, Beyond F the bed should fall to 
a depth of several inches, that the water may 
flow off without retarding the motion of the wheel. 

It has been determined by experiment that the 
effect of the wheel is the greatest when its velocity 
is about half the velocity of the stream ; and it is 
asserted that the efficacy of an overshot wheel is 
more than double that of an undershot wheel of 
equal magnitude. 

Mr. Smeaton considers that a breast-wheel 
unites in some measure the advantages of both 
the others ; for, when the water strikes at a certain 
point below the surface of the stream, and after- 
wards descends in a circular are upon the floats, 
the effect of such a wheel will be the same as that 
of an overshot wheel when the latter is acted on 
by a head of water equal to the difference of level 
between the surface of the reservoir and the point 
where the wheel is struck, together with that of 
an undershot wheel which is acted on by a head 
equal to the difference of level between the point 
where the wheel is struck and the surface of the 
water below. 

HYDRIODIC ACID. [Topryz.} 
HYDROBATES. [Funieorr..] 
YDROCELE (from d3we, water, and x#Am, a 
umour) is a collection of watery fluid in the tunic 
aginalis testis. The treatment consists, Ist, i 
he evacuation of the fluid by tapping; and 2nd 
n preventing it from accumulating again by ex 
iting such active inflammation of the opposi 
urfaces of the tunica vaginalis as may produ 
eir adhesion and the obliteration of the cavity. 
HYDROCEPHALUS (from dwe, water, an 
xt~aa%, head), water in the head, is a name a 
plied to two diseases nearly peculiar to infanc 
and childhood, which are distinguished as th 
acute and the chronic. 

Acute Hydrocephalus is a most frequent an 
fatal disease of the early stages of life. It occ 
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turbed ; it loses its appetite, its bowels are costive,|and parallel; the lamina of the anterior molars 
and the motions offensive. The eyes become forked, The other characters are principally found 
heavy, the face pale, the features devoid of anima- in the four anterior and three posterior toes with 
tion, and the child complains of heaviness of the which the feet are furnished (all of which are 
head. The symptoms more surely indicative of armed with large nails, or rather hoofs, and united 
the disease are more intense pain in the head, to by membranes), the compressed muzzle, the ab- 


which the child constantly carries its hand; in- 
tolerance of light, sound, and motion ; disturbed 
sleep, with grinding of the teeth, the child fre- 
quently waking with a scream; the pulse is slow 
and irregular. The appetite is lost, the evacua- 
tions from the bowels are unhealthy, and vomiting 
ensues. The abdomen, if previously distended, 
now falls in, and becomes quite flat. Stupor, in- 
terrupted by screams, follows. After these sym- 
ptoms have continued for some hours or days, there 
will sometimes be a temporary recovery of sense ; 
but this promising state is soon interrupted by 
convulsions, complete loss of sight and hearing, 
and inability to swallow; the extremities become 
cold, and death follows. 


The treatment must vary in the different stages | = 


of the disease, but will generally consist in endea- 
youring to subdue inflammatory action, in remoy- 
ing any causes which may, directly or indirectly, 
keep up irritation of the brain; and lastly, in the 
latter stages, in supporting the strength of the 
system. 

Chrenic Hydrocephalus.—The disease to which 
this name is applied is correctly denominated 
Water in the Head, being always accompanied 
with a considerable collection of watery fluid in 
the cavity of the head, sometimes within the 
membranes of the brain only, and exterior to the 
organ itself, but more frequently in the ventricles 
or cavities of the cerebral hemispheres, which are 
then distended to the form of a sac. The quantity 
of fluid is sometimes so great as to cause an in- 
» ereased size of the skull, amounting to great 
deformity. The disease generally arises before or 
very soon after birth; and, the cranial bones not 
being completely ossified at the time of its com- 
mencement, they become separated to a distance 
from each other, and the sutures remain open for 
along period. When the disease comes on after 
birth, its early progress is very insidious. 

In the majority of cases medical treatment is 
quite useless. 

HYDROCHARA/CEZ, a small natural order 
of endogenous plants inhabiting ditches, lakes, 
and rivers, in various parts of the world. None 
of the species are of any known use, except the 
Valisneria alternifolia of India, which is used for 
the purpose of conveying water mechanically to 
sugar in the process of refining it. Valisneria 
sprralis is remarkable for its spiral flower-stalk, 
which enables it to accommodate itself to the depth 
of the stream in which it floats, so as to keep its 
flowers above the water. 

HYDROCHGRUS, Brisson’s name for the 
Capybara of Maregraye, Cochon d’Hau of Des 
Marchais, Cabiat of Buffon, 
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molars, —__ 


Incisors, a 
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Molars compound, the posterior teeth the longest, 
and formed of numerous laminw, which are simple 


. 


sence of the tail, and twelve teats. 

| The only species is Hydrochwrus Capylara, 
| Cavia Capybara of Gmelin, Sus Hydrocheris of 
| Linneeus, 


<b 
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——_ aS 
Capybara \Hydroch@rus capybara). 


kers long and stiff; eyes large; ears rounded and 
moderate ; legs short ; hair of the body short and 
rough, a little like hog’s bristles, but finer; colour 
reddish brown above, yellowish below; size of a 
rather small two-year-old pig, being probably the 
largest of existing Rodents. 

The Capybara is confined entirely to the New 
World, and found in the neighbourhood of the 
great rivers in Brazil, Guyana, and Paraguay ; 
some say that it is found as high as the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

Marcgrave states that the Capybara lives upon 
herbs and fruits; that it is a nocturnal animal 
swimming across rivers and torrents in search of 
food, and raising such a horrible clamour as to 
have terrified the narrator before he knew the 
cause. He says that they wander in infinite con- 
gregations about the banks of the rivers, and, as 
they are slow of foot, that they save themselves 
from the hunters by swimming, but that, notwith- 
standing, large numbers are killed. Pennant, 
who quotes Muratori, says that it runs slowly, 
swims and dives remarkably well, and keeps for a 
long time under water, feeds on fruits and vege- 
tables, is very dexterous in catching fish, which it 
brings on shore and eats at its ease, sits up and 
holds its prey with its fore-feet, feeding like an 
ape, takes its food in the night, and commits great 
ravages in gardens; keeps in large herds, and 
makes a horrible noise like the braying of an ass. 

Marcgrave speaks of the flesh as tolerably good 
food, especially if it be roasted. The head, he 
says, is considered a delicacy. Cuvier also says 
that the flesh is tender and of a good flavour. 

For some observations by Professor Owen on 
the dentition of the Capybara, see ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ 1832, p. 187. 

HYDROCOTYLE, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Umbellifere, and to the sub- 
order Orthospermee. Upwards of 90 species of 
plants have been referred to this genus, H. vul- 


Head very large and thick ; nose wide; whis- 
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garis is a native of Great Britain and throughout) wrote, in 1695, a work entitled ‘De Motu Aquz 
nearly the whole of Europe, in marshy boggy mixto,’ and, in 1718, another concerning the flow 


places, and on the margins of rivulets on a peat) of water through orifices and short tubes. 


soil. This plant is commonly called Pennywort, 
on account of its leaves lying flat on the ground 
and having the size and form of a piece of money, | 
The notion that it produces disease in animals 
feeding on it is incorrect; but it occurs in damp 
places, where animals that feed are likely to be. 
attacked with rot and other diseases. 

Of the large number of species of this genus 
few, if any, are used in the arts or medicine, and | 
none of them are sufficiently ornamental to lead | 
to their cultivation. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID, or Prussic Acid, 
probably exists ready-formed in several vegetable 
products, as the leaves of the cherry-laurel and 
the peach-tree; but it is generally prepared by 


The ‘Principia’ of Newton contains (lib. ii. 
sect. 7) a series of propositions concerning the mo- 
tions of fluids, with investigations of the resistance 
made by fluids to bodies moving in them; and it 
may be said that his theory forms the ground- 
work of all our knowledge concerning that subject. 

Daniel Bernoulli (in 1738) was the first who 
applied the higher branches of mathematical 
analysis in the investigation of general equations 
relating to the problems of hydrodynamics, and 
the like was done by D’Alembert in 1744, The 
researches of Euler, La Grange, La Place, and 
other continental mathematicians, have since con- 
| tributed greatly to establish the principles of the 
| Science on an analytical basis. The laws of the 


the action of hydrochloric acid on bi-cyanide of, motions of fluids in canals and rivers were, with 
mercury. It is a colourless liquid, with a strong | every possible precaution to insure accuracy, de- 
and peculiar odour; its taste is at first cooling termined experimentally by the Abbé Bossut in 
and afterwards burning, and it is extremely poi- | 1771, and by the Chevalier Du Buat in 1786. 

sonous. Its specific gravity is 0°6969 ; it boils at; In investigating the circumstances attending the 
about 80°, becomes solid at about 5” Fahr., and | discharge of fluids through orifices, it is usual to 
then crystallises in fibres. As an acid, its powers| suppose the fluid to be divided into an infinite 
are but feeble. It is so very volatile that, when| number of indefinitely thin laminz perpendicular 
dropped on paper, the sudden evaporation of a|to the axis AB of the vessel in which it is con- 


portion of it renders the remainder so cold that it 
solidifies ; and this effect is produced even when 
the temperature of the atmosphere is nearly 70°. 
The vapour of hydrocyanic acid has a_ specific 
gravity of 0°9363, air being 1. With water and 
alcohol it combines in all proportions. 

Hydrocyanic acid is composed of H', Cyanogen’. 
In the state of vapour it consists of equal 
volumes of those two gases. Neither condensa- 
tion nor expansion occurs during the combination 
of the gases which form the acid. 

Hydrocyanic acid, especially if it be exposed to 
light, is subject to spontaneous decomposition. It 
forms but few salts, 

For the medical properties, see PRussic Aorp. 

HYDRODYNAMICS. Under this word are 
usually comprehended the conditions of equilibrium 
and of motion in non-elastic fluids, with the recist- 
ances which they oppose to bodies moving in them. 
The subject consists chiefly in investigating by 
mathematical reasoning, or in showing from obser- 
vation and experiment, the laws relating to the 
discharge of fluids through orifices and tubes in 
vessels or reservoirs, and to their motions in canals 
or rivers. 

Concerning the laws of the motions of fluids as 
they were known to the ancients little can be said ; 
the only notice of this branch of science, even in 
the time of the Roman empire, is contained in the 
treatise ‘De Aqueductibus, which was composed 
by Frontinus, in the reign of Nerva or Trajan. 
Even at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
cause of the ascent of water in pumps was little 
known. Galileo could give no better reason for it 
than that it was caused by an attraction which he 
supposed the piston exercised on the water; and 
we are indebted to Torricellius for the discovery 
that the rise of the water is owing to the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the water in the well in 
which the pump is immersed, The Marquis Poleni 
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tained, and that in the descent of the fluid th se 
lamine preserve their parallelism till they co 
near the orifice, when they assume the shape 

funnel, about which the fluid is stagnant. Let the 
vessel be cylindrical or prismatical, in a vertical 
position, and have an orifice whose height is CB, 
Now, if p p’q ¢ bea vertical section through s 
a lamina, its area perpendicular to the axis be 
represented by a, and if a’ be the area of t 
orifice C B ; also, if g express the force of gravity, 
h the height A B, and, « the velocity of a particle 
fluid at the bottom of the orifice; then the rel 
tion between the velocity w and the height A ma 
be found from the equation 


2 2. 
oa? —gh + }u’; 


or considering the orifice as infinitely small, 
that a’ and the whole first term of the secon 
member vanishes, we have o= — gh+ 4 w? 


whence u = a/2 gh. 


o=— 
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Now gh expresses the weight of a prism of 
fluid having unity for the area of its base and 
whose height is A; and this is the pressure of the 
fluid against a small orifice at the bottom of the 
vessel : but, while the height A is the same, the 
pressure is the same whatever be the position or 


inclination of the orifice; therefore / 2 gh will 
express the velocity at the same depth, whether 
the orifice be at the bottom or side of the vessel. 
By the theory of forces this is equal to the velocity 
acquired by a body in descending by gravity 
through a height A, equal to that of the column of 
fluid, the orifice being infinitely small. 

It may be concluded from the above value of w 
that the velocity of a fluid, spouting upwards 
through an orifice in a vessel, would cause it to 
ascend to the level of the upper surface of that in 
the vessel, if the resistance of the air were 
abstracted. 

It follows also that the velocities of spouting 
fluids, at different depths below the upper surface, 
are proportional to the square roots of the depths; 
that the quantities of fluids discharged in equal 
times at different depths in the vessel, the latter 
being constantly full, are to one another in a 
ratio compounded of the areas of the orifices and 
the square roots of the depths; and the quantity 
of water which would be discharged in a given 
time ¢, through an orifice a in a vessel kept con- 
stantly full at the height A, is expressed by 
a’ t /2 gh. 

The yelocity « or »/ 2 gh expresses the length 
of a cylinder of water which would flow through 
the orifice in one second; consequently the time 
of discharging from a cylindrical or prismatical | 
vessel, the area of whose base is @ and whose | 
height is A, a quantity of water equal to that 
which the vessel will contain, the latter being | 
_ however kept full during all the time that the'| 
water is flowing, will be found by making ah| 


equal to a’t »/ 2 gh ; whence ¢ (the time required) 
= Poel rf 7 The value of g is 327167 feet, or 
a 


386 inches; and in these values of w and ¢ it is 
evident that the areas and height must be of the 
same denomination as g. 

When a vessel is suffered to discharge itself 
gradually, the velocity of the effluent water 
diminishes continually ; and, if the vessel be an 
upright cylinder or prism; the time (¢) in which 
the vessel would be completely emptied will be 
obtained, the orifice being small, from the equation 


uv 2 h 
A = »/ —; and comparing this with the 


above value of ¢, or the time in which an equal 
quantity would run off, the vessel being kept full, 
it would be found to be double the latter. 

Next, if it were required to determine the 
quantity of water which would flow through an 
orifice of finite magnitude when cut in the vertical 
side of the vessel which is kept constantly full, it 
must be observed that the velocity of the effluent 
fluid at different points in the depth of the orifice 
varies as the square root of the distance of the 
point from the upper surface. Now let A B (=A) 
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be the vertical height of the water in a vessel in 
one side of which is formed the orifice whose axis 
is C B (=A’), and let the interval between the 
parallel lines m, » represent a vertical section 
through an indefinitely thin lamina of the effluent 
water. Then, if the orifice were rectangular, and 
its breadth were represented by b, the quantity of 
fluid discharged through the orifice in the time ¢ 
would be . 


3 
| bt Vv 2g (— hi): 
and if the orifice extended from the bottom to the 
top of the vessel, having then 4’ =o, the expression 


would be ? } ¢ J 2 ght, If a rectangular orifice 
of the same form and magnitude were situated at 
the bottom B, with its longer side (=A) horizontal, 
the breadth } being very small in this, and also in 
the preceding case, the quantity discharged in the 
same time ¢, the velocity of the effluent water 
being now equal in every part of the orifice, and 
being that which is due to the whole height 4, 


would be expressed by Ut v 2g 13, The discharge 
found above is manifestly equal to two-thirds of 
this quantity. 

In the second book of the ‘ Principia,’ Newton 
shows that many of the particles of water, pre- 
viously to issuing from an orifice in a vessel, con- 
verge towards the orifice in every direction ; so 
that after passing it they form a stream of 
diminished breadth, which he called the vena 
contracta. By careful measurement he found the 
diameter of the latter and that of the orifice to be 
to one another in the ratio of 21 to 25; and he 
infers that the velocity in the contracted stream 
must be to that at the orifice inversely as the 
squares of those numbers, that is, nearly as /2 
to 1. Hence, finding from experiment that the 
velocity in the said stream was equal to that 
which a body would acquire by falling through 
the whole height of the fluid column in the vessel, 
he concludes that the mean velocity in the orifice 
must be that which is due to half the height of 
the same column. In practice, when water is 
made to flow through a small orifice in a thin 
plate, it is found that the quantity discharged in 
the time ¢ may always be represented with 


sufficient accuracy by the expression 0°62at «/ 2 hg, 
a being the area of the orifice. 

The results of experiments tend to show that, 
when the height of a head of water in a vessel 
and the diameter of an orifice in its base or side 
are given, the discharge of water through a tube 
inserted in the orifice (its length not exceeding 
three or four times its diameter) is to that through 
the simple orifice nearly in the ratio of 12 to 11; 
and it is observed that, with a given diameter at 
its farthest extremity, the tube which is formed to 
coincide as nearly as possible with the natural 
figure of the vena contracta affords the greatest 
discharge, 

It is customary to express the slope or inclina- 
tion of a pipe or canal, when uniform, by the 
quotient arising from the division of the vertical 
height of one end above the other by the whole 
length. But, in the case of a reservoir, as A B, 
haying a conduit-pipe D H; let A A’ be the sur- 
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face of the water, and E, in the horizontal line| breadth, the latter being measured on the surf 
FE, be the lower orifice of the pipe. Then, if| of the bed; and / is in inches the extent of a- 
A’ @ expresses the height due to the observed /tion of the river, between two points in its ] 
velocity at E, G F will be the height necessary to| whose difference of level Fy one inch. And by e: 
RES St GF. eriment it has been found that, if’ = the velocit 
Ome * Sriction in the Tepe; and Di ee af the surface of the river, v” the velocity at th 
sidered as the effective slope. bottom, and » the mean velocity as above (all bein 
The passage of water through long pipes is| Pressed in inches per second), we shall have 
greatly retarded by adhesion and friction in the ve’ =(¥ v—1)2 and v = 3 (v’ + 0). 
interior; by the resistance experienced where 
bends take place ; and by the disengagement of 
air. The general rules deduced from the experi- 
ments of the Abbé Bossut at Meziéres, in 1779, 
are—that the discharges in given times, with 
pipes of the same length and with the same head of 


water, are proportional to the squares of the| tion of the stream ; and, consequently, when it he 
diameters ; and, when the diameters are equal, |acquired a state of equilibrium, it will float ina 
the discharges are inversely proportional to the | oblique position; the top of the rod will moy 


square roots of the lengths of the pipes. A  pipe| slower than the water at the upper surface of th 
whose length was 600 fathoms, and which was 12 river, and the bottom will move faster than th 


inches in diameter, when the head of water was|in the lower part. Hence, the mean velocity « 


12 feet, afforded a discharge amounting to about! the water j that part of the breadth of the ni 
pth; and a pipe of equal diameter, whose length | be consents cro a 


may b idered ] 1 to the observe 
was 2340 fathoms, when the head of water was She ee 


: , velocity of the rod. 
20 feet, discharged only Yoth of that which would) 4 knowledge of the velocity at the bottom of 
have been obtained from a simple orifice. 


| . river is of considerable use in enabling the hydraul 

The orifice or pipe through which water isallowed | engineer to judge of the action of the stream oni 
to flow is called adjutage ; and it may be men-| bed ; and it is evident that, to insure permanen 
tioned here that, by writers on hydrodynamics, 


: : the accelerative force of the water should be 
short pipes applied as above are denominated equilibrio with the tenacity of the channel. It 
additional pipes. 


‘ ‘ ._, | Stated that a velocity of 3 inches per second at 

Ifthe water of the river experienced no resist-| hottom will remove fine potter's clay: a veloci 

ance from the sides and bed, its motion would go! of 6 inches will lift fine sand: that of 12 inek 

on continually accelerating from its source to its) yi] sweep away small gravel 904 inches will 
mouth, like a solid body falling by the action of ‘ 


t away rounded pebbles ; and 3 feet per second w 
gravity ; and the consequences would be, that, | carry along angular stones of the size of an eg 
besides the destruction ensuing from the violence | Bossut found that, when the velocity of the stre 


of the torrents in the lower lands, the moisture | was just sufficient for lifting the sand, a ridge 
would be drawn from the soils in the upper regions, | vanced about 20 feet in a day. : 
Which would thus become incapable of supporting} When a body moves ina fluid at rest, its ante 
vegetable and animal life. The adherence of the | surface being perpendicular to the direction of ¢ 
particles of water to each other, and the friction motion, if an indefinitely thin lamina of fluid 
against the beds, produce a resistance which in- supposed at every successive instant of time to 


creases with the velocity of the current, and displaced, the resistance experienced by the m 
becomes at length equal to the accelerative force ing surface may be considered equal to the weig 
of the descent; and then a uniform motion is of a column of the fluid whose base is the surf 
established. 


pressed, and whose height is that which is 4 
to the velocity; that is to say, the resists 
may be supposed to be equal to the press 
which would produce the same velocity at 
| Orifice in the base or side of a vessel. Therefi 
if the velocity be represented by v, the ne 


The mean velocity in any one section may k 
practically found, tolerably near the truth, b 
placing in it a rod of wood loaded at one end 
a weight sufficient to allow it to float upright 3 
still water. The greater velocity at the upper su 
face will make the rod incline towards the dire 


But, when a current is in a state of equilibrium, 
the velocities in different transverse sections of the 
river may be very unequal, on account of the vari- 
ations in the areas of those sections, through all 
of which the same quantity must flow in the same 
time ; since otherwise the equilibrium of the river ri. y? 
would not be permanent. It follows that the | due to that velocity is equal to 7) then @ 

roducts of the areas of the sections multiplied b . : . 
the velocities in each must be equal to each othen, senting the area of the moving surface, and D: 
and that the velocities in different sections must 
be inversely proportional to the areas of those 
sections. for the pressure against that surface, or the re 

The mean velocity of water in a river may be| ance experienced by it, in moving through 
expressed approximatively by the formula ~ fluid. But, when the anterior surface of the mo 

, body is oblique to the direction of the mot 

307 / — the resistance above found must be diminishe¢ 

' account of the inclination. If the number of § 

in which 7, commonly called the mean radius, is in| filaments which act against the surface is con 

inches, the quotient arising from a division of the| the above expression must be multiplied b 
area of a transverse section of the river by the| square of the sine of the inclination ; if ¥ 


specific gravity of the fluid, we shall have 
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tube of the sine of the inclination, in order decomposes glass with great facility, on account of 
effective pressure against the oblique its affinity for the siliea whieh it contains. And 
rince. hence it has, to a certain though not to a very 
f , eylindrical body, terminated in front by an useful or ornamental extent, been employed to en- 
quilateral cone, move through a fluid in the diree- grave on glass. It is supposed to consist of H' 
ion of its axis, it can easily be shown that, in Fl’. When the acid is brought into contaet with 
heory, the resistance experienced is one-fourth, certain metals it is decomposed, hydrogen gas 
if the body be terminated in front by a hemi- being evolved, and a metallic fluoride formed. 
\phere, the resistance is one-half, of that which With metallic oxides it forms a fluoride and water. 
vould be experienced by the same cylinder if it; HYDROGEN, an elementary gas, the lightest 
rere terminated in front by a plane perpendicular of all known bodies. It may be obtained in several 
1> its axis. _modes, but it is usually procured by the deeom- 
| The cireumstances attending the resistances ex- position of water, by causing some substance to act 
ienced by bodies of various forms and lengths, upon it which has affinity for its oxygen and none 
shen caused to move in water, have, within afew for the hydrogen, so that this element is separated, 
‘ears, been made the subject of numerous experi- and assumes the elastic or gaseous state. 
ents which were carried on by the late Colonel} The properties of hydrogen gas are, that it is 
‘in the Greenland Docks. Ample details colourless, inodorous, insipid, and it has resisted 
if these valuable experiments are given in a all attempts which have been made to condense it 
Jolume published in 1834; and the following by the united agency of cold and pressure. 100 
jre some of the results :— ‘cubic inches weigh only 2.15 grains. It refraets 
} The friction of bodies moving in water is equal light powerfully; by heat it is merely expanded, 
|: a power of the velocity whose exponent is 1.949. and suffers no change by the action of electricity, 
pressure sustained at the head-end variesin and in electrical decompositions of its compounds 
ther a higher ratio than the square of the velocity, | it is evolved at the negative pole. This gas ex- 
ben the velocity is small, and the exponent’ tinguishes flame by itself; but, when it meets with 
minishes with an increase of velocity. |@ supporter of combustion, as oxygen, it burns 
|} Lhe diminution of pressure on the stern, caused | readily, and with a continuous but feeble flame, 
ly the fluid not pressing so strongly there when and much heat. When mixed with oxygen, a 
¢ body is in motion as when at rest, varies in a taper causes immediate and loud explosion, at 
wer degree than the square of the velocity; and tended with the formation of water by the com- 
}¢ exponent diminishes with an increase of ve-| bination of the gases. It is irrespirable for any 


city. 

yy globe experiences about one-third of the resist- 
hee which is encountered by a cylinder. 

| A globe ent in halves, and separated by the in- | 
rvention of a cylinder whose base and length are | 
ch equal to a diameter of the former, experiences | 
diminution of resistance which, compared with | 
| at of a complete globe, is nearly equal to one- 
th of the latter. 


length of time. 

It is very sparingly soluble in water, 100 eubie 
inches taking up only about one inch and a half ot 
the gas. Hydrogen, neither in the gaseous state 
nor in solution, possesses either acid or alkaline 
properties. When mixed with oxygen gas, and 
the mixture gradually burned into a small jet, in- 
tense heat is generated. When a very small jet 
is burned, the flickering nature of the flame causes 


| Bodies whose head-ends are formed with curve | musical sounds when a tube of glass or metal, or 
les have great advantage in respect of resistance | even of paper, is heldover it. Its atomic number 
er those formed with right lines. is the foundation of the scale of chemical equiva- 
| The greatest breadth of a moving body should | lents, being = 1. 
at adistance from the head extremity equal to| Hydrogen unites with all other elementary 
ro-fifths of the body’s length, that the body may | gaseous bodies, and forms with them compounds 
ove through the water with the least resistance. | of vast importance and utility : thus with oxygen 
Increasing the length of a solid of almost any | it forms water; with nitrogen, ammonia; with 
‘m by the addition of a cylinder in the middle | chlorine, hydrochloric acid ; with fluorine, hydro- 
eatly diminishes the resistance with which it fluoric acid. It combines with bromine to form 
rves, provided the weight in water continues to hydrobromic acid. By its union with several non- 
the same. metallic solids, as with carbon, iodine, phosphorus, 
By comparing the resistance of bodies near the selenium, and sulphur, it forms compounds of very 
tface with those having similar head and stern different properties; for an account of these we 
ds, and which were immersed to the depth of refer to the substances above named, except those 
: feet, those at the surface were found to expe- which it forms with carbon, and which will be now 


nee more retardation than the others. 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID, a compound of, 
orine and hydrogen, which was first made | 
own by Scheele. The properties of this acid 
that it is fluid, clear, colourless, and volatile ; | 
when it escapes into the air, which it does at 
a! 9 forms with the moisture of it white 
. va 


vii. 


considered under the head of 
Carburds of Hydrogen. 

The compounds of carbon and hydrogen may 
be divided into four classes : the gaseous, liquid, 
solid, and hypothetical. 

Gaseous Carburets. 
Carburdted Hydrogen Gas is frequently pro- 


pour is extremely pungent and irri- duced in coal-mines, and called Fire-Damp. When 
it acts strongly on vegetable blues. mixed with air and exposed to flame it occasions 
gravity is 1.06. It acts upon and dreadful and destructive explosions. It is also 


° 
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generated in stagnant pools by the action of the! Heveen, obtained by thedistillation of caoutcho 
carbon of decomposing vegetable matter upon} with sulphuric acid. It is a comparatively den 
water. Carburetted hydrogen gas is colourless, | fluid, its specific gravity being 0.921, and it bo 
nearly inodorous, and insipid. Water absorbs |at 579°. 

about 1-60th of its volume. It is fatal to| Maphtha.—This is a colourless, limpid, ve 
animals, extinguishes flame, but is highly com-/ volatile liquid, with a strong peculiar odour. I 
bustible when it meets with a supporter of| specific gravity is 0.753; it boils at 176° to 212 
combustion, and ¢éxtremely explosive when|the density of its vapour is 2.833: it remai 
mixed with it. It burns when a taper is ap-|liquid at 0°. It is insoluble in water, but cor 
plied to it in contact with the air with a yellow) bines in all proportions with alcohol, «ther, petr 
flame, and on account of the carbon which it con-|leum, oils, and sulphuric acid. It is very inflai 
tains it yields much! more light during combustion | mable, and burns with much smoke. 

than pure hydrogen gas. 100 cubic inches weigh| Olein, procured by distilling metaoleic a1 
very nearly 17.2 grains. Its specific gravity, com-|hydroelaic acids. It is a fluid which boils 
pared with air, is 0.554. It consists of 4.3/131°, and the density of its vapour is from 2.8% 
grains of hydrogen gas combined with 12.9 grains | to 3.02. 

of carbon. It is composed of C' H’. Benzine. ([BEnzIve.] 

Olefiant Gas, or Bicarburetted Hydrogen, is pre-| Volatile Oils.—Oil of copaiva, juniper, lemor 
pared by mixing in a retort three volumes of black pepper, savin, and turpentine, are all form 
sulphuric acid and one volume of alcohol : when of C!° H8 
heat is applied decomposition readily takes place. Solid Carburets of Hydrogen. 

It isacolourless elastic fluid: when pure it hasbut| Hatchetine. {HatouEtine. | 

little odour and is tasteless. Itissolubleinabout! Ozocerite——This substance is soft, unctuon 
eight times its bulk of water; it is destructive of| gives a greasy stain to paper ; semi-transparen' 
animal life, is not inflammable unless a supporter | by transmitted light, of a brownish-yellow colow 
of combustion be present, and then it burns with | by reflected light, yellowish-green and opalescen 
a dense white light, or, if mixed with air, it ex-| odour slight fatty, which is more perceptible whi 
plodes with great violence on the contact of flame. | melted. It fusesat 140° Fahr., attains its grea 
100 cubic inches weigh 30.1 grains. It consists of fluidity at about 160°, and begins to boil at 25 
C? H?, Paraffin, at common temperatures, is a fatty 

Chloride of Hydrocarbon is a colourless volatile | rather firm solid ; it is tasteless, inodorous, and 
liquid ; odour ethereal, taste sweetish, insoluble | density is 0.87; at 111° Fahr. it melts into 
in water, specific gravity 1.2, that of its vapour oily liquid, and evaporates without. change; 
3.4 (air=1), boiling point about 150° Fahr., | burns with a pure white flame. 
burns with a green flame, depositing charcoal, and, | Solid Oil of Roses is crystalline, and beco 
evolving hydrochloric acid. It is composed of liquid at 95°, and boils at 536° to 572°. 
Olef.! Chl.! Idrialin is solid, insoluble in water either 

Iodine and Olefiant Gas combine to form Jodide| or hot ; it imparts to sulphuric acid a beauti 
of Hydrocarbon, or Hydriodide of Carbon. Itisa_ blue tint. 
solid, colourless, crystalline body, has an aromatic | Naphthalin is solid, colourless, and crystalli 
odour, a sweetish taste, and is very dense ; neither | when quite pure it is nearly inodorous, but 
water nor acid’or alkaline solutions act upon it. | generally a disagreeable odour ; its taste is pun 
It consists of Olef.! I', and somewhat aromatic; it is unctuous to the tou 

Bromine and Olefiant Gas unite to form Bromide | heavier than water, in which it is insoluble w 
of Hydrocarbon. It is fluid, colourless, very vola- | cold, and only slightly dissolved if hot. It 
tile, has a penetrating ethereal odour, and a very | at about 180° to 200°, assumes a crystalline 
sweet taste. It is heavier than water, veryslightly | ture on cooling, volatilizes slowly at common t 
soluble init; at about 22° Fahr. it becomes solid. | perature, and boils at 410° Fahr. 

It consists of Ole’, B.' Chlorine and Naphthalin combine to fo 
Liquid Carburets of Hydrogen. /solid and a liquid compound. The solid chlorid, 

These are very numerous. Those which we insoluble in water, and nearly so in alcohol 
shall first describe are all composed of six of car- | melts at 320°, but it may be distilled unchan 
bon and one of hydrogen by weight. | The liquid chloride has a light yellow colour 

Caoutchen, obtained by subjecting caoutchouc | oily appearance, is heavier than water, and 
to distillation. It is a colourless fluid, and has a | soluble in it. 
peculiar and athereal odour; specific gravity! Paranaphthalin is supposed to be a mixt 
0.666. It remains liquid at 14° Fahr. and boils | naphthalin and paraffin. 
at 582°. Caoutchouc. [(CaouTonove. | 

Ceten, procured by distilling ethal with anhy- Hypothetical Carburets of Hydrogen. 
drous phosphoric acid. It isa colourless oily liquid,| These are such as have never been obtained 
which boils at 527°: the density of its vapour is’ separate state, but which are considered as 
7.884. ‘pound radicals or bases, ZHthyl or Ethule is 

Klean, an oily liquid obtained by distilling of the number. [Eruyz.] Another, suppos 
metaoleic and hydroelaic acids. It boils at 230°, be the basis of pyroxilic spirit, is called AM 
and the density of its vapour is 4.488. | It is observable that some of these compound 

Ltherine, a highly volatile liquid. [Ernerin.] naphthalin ethyl, and more especially meth 

Liupion. [Kurton.] act the parts of alkalis, by combining with 
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saturating acids, and producing erystalline salts! The most convenient method of obtaining the 


“with them; and it is a curious cireumstance that 


. methylen, which is a theoretic carburet, appears 


to possess the most extensive power of combina- 
tion : indeed it may perhaps be on this very ac- 
count that it has not yet been isolated. 

It is scarcely possible to enumerate all the 
various compounds of carbon and hydrogen ; the 
progress of organic chemistry is increasing the 
number every year. 


specific gravities of fluids is by means of what 
chemists call a ‘thousand-grain bottle.” This is a 
bottle of a globular form, with a ground glass 
stopper, so adjusted as to contain exactly 1000 


grains of distilled water, at the temperature of 


60° Fahr., and accompanied by a weight, which is 
an exact counterpoise for the bottle when thus 
filled. In order to determine the specific gravity 
of a fluid by this means, it is simply necessary to 


HY DROLEA/CEA, a very small and unim- fill the bottle with that fluid at the temperature 
portant natural order of monopetalous exogenous of 60°, and place it, together with the adjusted 
plants, allied to Convolvulacee, with which they| weight, in the opposite scales of a delicate 
were once united. They are weeds inhabiting the | balance ; then the number of grains which it will 


East Indies, with alternate glandular or stinging | 


leaves, monopetalous regular flowers, with a 
gyrate inflorescence, definite stamens, a superior 
polyspermous 2- or 3-celled fruit, and seeds with 
the embryo lying in the midst of fleshy albu- 
men. In their gyrate inflorescence they corre- 
spond with Boraginacee. 

HYDRO’METER (i3we, water, and wérgoy, a 
Measure) is an instrument for determining the 
relative densities or specific gravities of fluids. 


Te principle of the hydrometer is this :—It is| 
known that when a body is immersed in a fluid it | 


loses as much of its weight as is equal to the 
weight of that portion of the fluid which it dis- 
places. Hence, if the same body be immersed 
successively in two different fluids, the portions of 
weight which it will thereby lose will be directly 
proportional to the specific gravities of those 
fluids. 


it will float upon the surface, so that its tendency 
to descend, or its weight, will then be entirely 
counteracted by the fluid; from which it appears 
that, when a body floats upon the surface of a 
fluid, the weight of the portion of fluid displaced 


is equal to the entire weight of the body. Now, 


since the weight of the fluid displaced by a float- 
ing body is constant (being always equal to the 


weight of the body), whatever may be the density | 
of that fluid, it is obvious that if we can determine | 


how much of the body is immersed we may im- 
mediately deduce the specific gravity of the fluid ; 
because, when the weight is constant, the specific 
gravity varies inversely as the bulk. 

Upon this principle is constructed the well- 
known instrument called Sykes’s Hydrometer, 
which is now employed in the collection of the 
spirit revenue of Great Britain. It consists of a 


thin brass stem about six inches in length, passing | 
through and soldered to a hollow ball of the same. 


material, and about one inch and a half in 
diameter. ‘To the inferior extremity of the stem, 
from which the hollow ball is about one inch 


distant, a permanent pear-shaped weight is_ 


attached ; so that, when the instrument is placed 
in a fluid, the other extremity may float perpen- 
dicularly to the surface, There are also ten 


weights of different magnitudes, nine of which |* 
are circular, and one in the form of a parallelo- 


By the successive application of these 
Weights the instrument may be sunk so as to 
obtain the complete range of specific gravity, 
that of pure alcohol to that of distilled water. 


The body in this case is supposed to be | 
specifically heavier than the fluid. If it be lighter | 


| 


be found necessary to add to one of the scales, in 
order to produce equilibrium, will be the difference 
between the specific gravity of the fluid and that 
of water, taken at 1000. 

HYDROMETRIDA, a family of insects, be- 
longing to the order Hemiptera. This family was 
established by Dr. Leach, and is thus charac- 
terised :—Rostrum with two or three distinct 
joints; labrum very short; eyes moderate ; feet 
very long, formed for walking on the water, with 
the claws minute, inserted laterally into a fissure 
on the extremity of the terminal joint of the tarsus. 

The genera Hydrometra, Gerris, and Velia, of 
Latreille belong to this family. Those species 
which have cetaceous antenne, the head prolonged 
into a snout and receiving the rostrum beneath, 
belong to the first of these three genera, of which 
the Hydrometra Stagnorum will serve as an 
illustration. 

HYDROMYS. [Mvriwz.] 

HYDROPHI'LIDA, a family of coleopterous 
insects established by Leach. The insects of this 
family are included by Latreille in his section 
Palpicornes. They have generally nine joints to 
the antennz, but sometimes only six; the terminal 
joints always form a perfoliated knob; the maxil- 
lary palpi are very long and slender; the body is 
usually oval or rounded, convex above and flat 
beneath, or nearly so: the tarsi are five-jointed, 
and the mandibles bidentate. 

The principal genera are Hydroiis, Hydrophi- 
lus, Spercheus, Berosus, and Hydrobius. 

HYDROPHO’BIA (from tag, water, and 
$080s, fear) is the disease occasioned by inocula- 
tion with the saliva of a rabid animal, and is so 
called from the violent and suffocating spasms 
of the throat which occur when the patient at- 
tempts to drink, or when, in the latter stages, 
the mere idea of drinking arises in his mind. 
The disease is never produced in man by any 
other cause than the saliva ofa rabid animal. It 
is probable that all animals are subject to hydro- 
phobia, for all that we have an opportunity of ob- 
serving, that is, all our domestic species, are ; but 
it has not appeared that any, except the wolf, fox, 
cat, and dog, are capable of communicating it to 
each other, or to other species. 


The disease may be communicated to man either 
by the saliva being carried into a wound made by 
the tooth of a rabid animal, or by its being placed 
on the surface of a previous wound, as where dogs 


from have licked the hand or face of a person in which 


If a mad animal bite 
02 


| 
there was any raw surface. 
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through the clothes, there is great probability that 
all the saliva will be wiped off from its teeth as 
they pass; and hence wounds of the hands and 
face are generally the most dangerous. 

The period after the inoculation at which the 
symptoms of hydrophobia may exhibit themselves 
varies greatly. In general the disease appears be- 
tween the thirtieth and fortieth days from the in- 
jury; but cases are known where it has been 
delayed for several months. The bite of a rabid 
animal generally heals up like that of a healthy 
one, and the patient is attacked when he had for- 
gotten that he was ever bitten. In some cases 
however, before hydrophobic symptoms appear, the 
scar of the wound becomes painful, red, and 
swollen, and pain is felt shooting from it along the 
course of the nerves of the part, as if it were 
going to ulcerate. The first decided indication of 
the disease is that the patient has headache and 
general uneasiness; he loses his appetite, and 
when he is about to drink he suddenly feels an 
aversion to any liquid, and finds a difficulty in any 
attempt to swallow it. The symptoms rapidly 
increase in severity : any attempt to drink, and 
even anything that can suggest the idea of drink- 
ing, is sufficient to bring on the most frightful 
spasms of the throat, threatening instant suffoca- 
tion, and producing the most severe pain. The 
convulsions, which were at first limited to the 
muscles of the throat and of deglutition, after a 
short time extend to other parts of the body. As 
the disease proceeds, the convulsions of the throat 
become more frequent and severe ; the slightest 
noise or vibration of the room is sufficient to ex- 
cite them; there are severe headache, a rapid 
pulse, a foul tongue, and other symptoms of a 
generally disordered condition of the system. A 
copious secretion of thick tenacious mucus clogs up 
the air passages, and it is in his attempts to free 
himself from this that the patient coughs and 
makes a loud harsh noise, which has been sup- 
posed to resemble the barking of a dog. 
Sometimes there is furious delirium, but often 
for the last few hours of life the patient be- 
comes quiet; he then rouses from his tran- 
quillity, and, after one or two comparatively 
slight convulsions, expires. The duration of the 
disease is very rarely more than six days, and it 
often terminates fatally in twenty-four hours. 

No method of cure has yet beén devised for 
this terrible disease, and the only question that 
can be satisfactorily considered is that of preven- 
tion, which can only be accomplished by the re- 
moval of the morbid saliva from the wound before 
it has had time to produce its fatal influence on 
the body. Excision is at once the safest and most 
simple means, and should be employed as early as 
possible; the parts bitten should be completely 
cut out, with some of the sound tissues around 
them, and care should be taken that the very bot- 
tom of the wound is removed; for if a portion of 
the wounded surface remain, the patient is not 
secure. In some cases however, as where the 
wound is superficial but extensive, or where it 
is situated on the face, or near an important 
organ, excision may be deemed unadvisable, and 
in these cases the best application is some strong 
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caustic: pure nitric acid, or fused potash, or nitrat 
of silver, should be applied freely over the whol 
surface of the wound, so as to decompose every 
particle of the saliva. Careful washing of th 
wounds should always be diligently employec 
until medical assistance can be obtained. 

HYDROPHYLLA’CEZ, a natural order o: 
exogenous plants. It is near Boraginacee, bu' 
differs in the structure of its seeds and fruit 
Many of the species, especially those of the genera 
Nemophila and Eutoca, are beautiful objects : 
they are all natives of North America. 

HYDROPS PERICARDII, or Hydropericar- 
dium (from itwe, water, and wrégindediov, the peri: 
cardium), is a collection of an unnatural quantity 
of fluid in the sac containing the heart. 

HYDROSTATIC BED. [Bepsreap.] 

HYDROSTATICS is the science which relates 
to the pressure and equilibrium of the fluids com- 
monly called non-elastic, or incompressible; as 
water, mercury, &c., and to the equilibrium of 
bodies immersed in them. The elastic fluids, as 
air, steam, &c., are the subjects of Pneumatics, 

The cause of fluidity in bodies has been the 
subject of much discussion; it has been suppoged 
to depend on the globular form of the particles, 
on the caloric e~ntained between them, or on both 
these circumstances combined. But, whatev 
may be the primary cause, it is admitted by 
that the property must arise, immediately, fro 
the perfect mobility of the particles among on 
another. Differences however exist in the fluidit 
of different bodies. Such as mercury, water, &c. 
in their ordinary state, possess this property in 
high degree; while the particles of many fluids, 
the oils, have a sensible adhesion to one another. 
Except pure alcohol, all the non-elastic fluids, a 
certain temperatures, become congealed, and th 
entirely lose their fluidity. 

Since pores are known to exist between th 
particles of all bodies, fluid as well as solid, i 
may readily be conceived that no fluids can 
absolutely incompressible ; and experiments hav 
been made from which it is manifest that spirit 
wine, oil, water, and even mercury, can, by p 
sure, be reduced in volume, in certain degrees 
the fluids which have the greatest specific gravit 
suffering the least compression. But as this 
minution is very small when compared with th 
volume of the fluid (being for water, accordin 
to the experiments of Mr. Canton (‘ Phil. Trans. 
1762, 1764), only 5445 part of the volume whe 
the pressure is equal to that of the atmosphe 
in its ordinary state), for all practical purposes 
hydrostatics such fluids may safely be consid 
as experiencing no change of volume by the co 
pressions to which they may become subject. 

Experiment has also shown that all the no 
elastic fluids possess the property of transmitti 
equally in every direction the pressure exe 
against any point on their surface. If, for 
ample, a piston were forced into an orifice ma 
in any part of the side of a vessel containing su 
a fluid, the effect of the pressure would be 
rienced equally at every point on the whole s 
of the vessel; but the pressure thus exerted m 
be distinguished from that which is caused by 


- condition of the fluid in the vessel. 
of that reaction at an infinitely small element of 


_ any one of the vertical filaments comprehended 


> the point below the upper surface of the fluid. 
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gravity of the fluid ; the former being the same in 


every part of the fluid mass, while the latter, at 
every point in the sides, depends on the depth of 


_ Ifa fluid at rest in a vessel be supposed to con- 
sist of an infinite number of filaments, or infinitely 
slender columns in vertical positions, the pressure 
which, in consequence of the weight of the parti- 
cles vertically above, is exerted in every direction 
by any particle of one filament will be counteracted | 
by the equal pressure of all the surrounding parti- 
eles, so that the filament will remain at rest, and act. 
by its gravity on the particle vertically under it. 
Also, the pressure exerted by the fluid against) 
every part of the surface at the sides or bottom of | 
the vessel containing it, will, while the fluid is at 
rest, be perpendicular to the surface ; since, other- 
wise, the reaction of the surface could not entirely | 
destroy that pressure, and a part of it would dis- 
turb that equilibrium which, by hypothesis, is the 
The amount 


the surface is, of course, equal to the weight of 
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may be supposed to exist above f, with a height 
equal to fg. Consequently, the pressure on AB, 
when the sides of the vessel are inclined to the 
horizon, will be equal to that upon the same base 
when the sides are in vertical positions. This is 
the foundation of the experiment usually exhibited 
in popular lectures, when columns of water of equal 
height, in cylindrical and conical vessels, haying 
equal bases, but of course containing very different 
quantities of the fluid, are shown to be in equilibrio 


with one and the same weight applied to prevent 


the moveable bases from descending. Soviel 
It may readily be inferred from the above that 
the pressure on the base will be equal to the 
weight of a vertical prism or cylinder of the 
fluid, whose base is that of the vessel, and whose 
altitude is that of the fluid which it contains, 
whatever be the form or inclination of the sides, 
On. the same principle may be explained the 
experiment which has been denominated the 
hydrostatical paradox. In this is employed a 
cylindrical machine formed of two circular plates 
-of wood, as AB and CD, with sides of leather 


between the upper surface of the fluid and a 


 hofizontal plane passing through the elementary 


surface pressed. The pressure of all the particles 
in the upper surface of the fluid is evidently nul. 
It may hence also be proved, that the pres- 
sure on the base of any vessel containing a fluid 
will be che same whatever be the form or posi- 
tion of the sides of the vessel, provided the fluid 
have always the same height above the base. 


For, let ABCD be a vertical section through a 


d 


D 
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prismatical vessel; the pressure on any point a of 
the base is evidently equal to the weight of the 
vertical filament ba; that on any point c of the 
inclined side BD is the weight of the filament cd; 
and this last produces no effect on the base, because 
the lateral pressures of all the particles in every 
verticle filament are counteracted by those of the 
particles in the neighbouring filaments, The same 
thing must be understood of all the water in the 
portion EBD. The pressure on any point ¢ under 
the inclined side AC is equal to.the weight of the 
filament ¢f, together with the pressure arising from 
reaction of the side AC at f, in the vertical 
ection fe; and this reaction is, from what has 


B 


é a 


like those of a pair of bellows, A tube F E is in- 


serted in an orifice near the bottom, and through 
this tube water is poured into the cylinder, till the 
boards AB and CD are at any distance asunder 
within the limits allowed by the leathern sides. 
Then, if any weight be placed on the board CD, 
it will cause the water to rise in the tube EF to 
a certain height, suppose a; and the weight of the 
small column a4 of water may be considered as 
holding in equilibrio the weight applied on CD; 
which will, in fact, be found to be equal to that 
of a cylinder of water whose base is the area of 
the board C D, and whose height is equal to ad. 

If the tube EF were made to decline from the 
vertical so as to take any oblique position EF’, it 
would follow, since a pressure of a fluid by gravity 
depends on the vertical height only of the column, 
that the fluid in the tube, from the same pressure 
on CD, would rise till its upper surface is in a 
horizontal plane aa’ passing through a; and the 
weight of the column of fluid must be estimated 
by the area of the horizontal section at 0/ multi- 
plied by the vertical height of a’ above 0’, 

The pressure exerted by a fluid against the side 


been said, equal to the weight of a filament which} of a yessel containing it, or against a surface 
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immersed in t, whether that side or surface be 
plane or curved, is, by the theory of parallel 
forces, equal to the weight of a column of the 
fluid having the surface pressed for a base, and 
the distance of the upper surface of the fluid from 
the centre of gravity of the former surface for its 
altitude. By this theorem the pressure of water 
against the walls of reservoirs, lock-gates, &c., 
may be determined; and from it may be found 
the relation between the weights of the fluid in 
vessels of various forms and the pressures against 
the sides. (See Vince's ‘ Hydrostatics, Gregory's 
‘Mechanics,’ &c.) 

The centre of pressure in any surface, subject, 
like the side of a vessel containing a fluid, to the 
hydrostatical pressure of the fluid, is that point 
at which, a force being applied in a direction con- 
trary to that of the pressure, the surface will be 
kept in equilibrio; and in all cases, when the 
surface pressed is symmetrical on each side of a 
line joining the centres of gravity and pressure, 
the latter coincides with the centre of percussion 
in mechanics. 

If the surface is rectangular, the centre of 
pressure is at a distance from the upper surface of 
the fluid equal to two-thirds of the depth of the 
fluid. When a triangle in a vertical position is 


roe 
Py 
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‘its upper surface to coincide with that of the fluid, 
‘it must evidently be loaded with a weight equal 
to the difference between the weight of the body, 
‘or of the displaced fluid, and the weight of a 
volume of the fluid equal to that of the whole 
body. The weight which a floating body will 
‘thus bear is denominated the buoyancy of the 
body; and on the principle here stated depend 
the common rules for finding the buoyancy of 
rafts, vessels, &c. , ; 
If a solid body float in equilibrio in a fluid, the 
‘centres of gravity of the body and of the displaced 
fluid must evidently be in one vertical line ; 
otherwise the upward action of the fluid below, 
which necessarily has its resultant in a vertical 
line passing through the centre of gravity of the 
place occupied by the body, would produce in the 
latter a rotatory motion contrary to the hypothesis. 
Hydrostatical equilibrium is of three kinds :—If 
the centre of gravity of the body should be below 
that of the displaced fluid, the body is said to 
possess a stable or firm equilibrium ; if above, the 
body is said to float with a tottering equilibrium ; 
and, if the said centres should exactly coincide, 
the body would float in any position whatever, 
and is denominated an equilibrium of indifference. 
The absolute weight of a given volume of any 


| 


pressed by a fluid, its vertex coinciding with the/solid or fluid body is called its specific gravity. 
upper surface of the latter, and its base being|In this country, for convenience, it is customary, 
horizontal, the distance of the centre of pressure|to consider one cubic foot as the given volume, 


from the vertex is equal to three-fourths of the| and to express the weight in avoirdupois ounces 
And when a circle | thus the weight of a cubic foot of rain water bein 
in a vertical position is so pressed, its upper part} 1000 ounces, and that of a cubic foot of cast-iro 
just touching the surface, the distance of the centre| being 7207 ounces, those numbers are used 
of pressure from that part is equal to five-eighths| denote the specific gravities of the bodies. 


perpendicular of the triangle. 


of the diameter. 


The equality of the pressures in every direction, | of two bodies are equal, their specific gravitie 
at any point in a fluid mass, is the cause that, if a| will be proportional to their weights: when th 
solid body were plunged in a fluid, the pressure| weights are equal, the specific gravities are~in 
of the fluid immediately under it will tend to| versely proportional to the volumes; and, i 
raise the body upwards with a force equal to the| general, the weights of bodies vary in a rati 
weight of the fluid displaced. But the weight of| compounded of their volumes and specific gravitie 
the body is a force acting vertically from above |(Sprorrio GravIry. } 


downwards, and, consequently, in an opposite 


direction to that caused by the reaction of the} é@wgak, the chest), dropsy of the chest, is a ter 


fluid. Since therefore the volumes of the body 
and of the displaced fluid are equal to one another, 
if their weights or densities should be equal, the 
body would remain in equilibrio in whatever 
situation it were placed in the fluid. But, should 
these weights or densities be unequal, the body 
would make an effort to ascend or descend, 
according as its density is less or greater than 
that of the fluid; and, in order to counteract 
these tendencies, it would be necessary to use a 
force equal to the difference between the weight 
of the body and of the displaced fluid. Hence, if 
a solid body be weighed in a fluid, it will be 
found that its weight, compared with that of the 
same body in vacuo, will be less than in the latter 
case by the weight of an equal volume of the 
fluid ; and, consequently, when a body is weighed 
in a fluid, as water or air, the true weight, or 
that which would be obtained in vacuo, will be 
found by adding to the observed weight that of 
an equal volume of the fluid. 

* When a body floats in a fluid, in order to bring 


Fro 
this definition it follows that, when the volume 


HYDROTHO’RAX (from ddwe, water, an 


applied to express the existence of a collection 
serous fluid in the cavity of the pleura. Th 
collection may take place in consequence of i 
flammation of the pleura, which, like inflammatio 
|of other serous membranes, terminates in effusio 
or it may result from the causes of general drops 
[Dropsy ; Pievrisy.] : 

HYDRUS (constellation), the Water-Snak 
commonly called the Southern Snake, a co 
stellation of Lacaille. It is situated betwe 
‘the south pole and the bright star in Eridan 
| (Achernar). 

HYDRUS, a genus of serpents which ha 
the posterior part of the body and the tail ve 
_much compressed and elevated vertically, so as 
give them a facility of swimming adapted to th 
aquatic habits, 

Cuvier places them with Bongarus, or Bun 
rus, Daudin, as constituting a tribe of serpe 
whose jaws are organized and armed nearly as 
the non-venomous serpents; but which have 
first of their maxillary teeth larger than 


os 
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others, and pierced for conducting the poison, as ployed for this purpose a thin slip of whalebone, 


in the venomous serpents with isolated fangs. 


the contractions of which indicated the variations 


_ Daudin subdivides these water-serpents, which of moisture ; and De Saussure had recourse to a 
are said to be very common in certain parts human hair, by means of which he constructed a 


of the Indian Sea, into the two genera Hydrophis far more delicate instrument. 


Leslie's hygrome- 


and Pelamides. Cuvier adds the sub-genus Cher-| ter consists of a glass tube, bent so as to form two 
rus. ‘equal branches parallel to one another, and each 
HYE‘RES, a town in the French department of | terminating with a hollow ball, in which is intro- 


Var, situated 11 miles E. from Toulon, on the 
southern slope of a hill that looks over a beautiful 
plain covered with plantations of the orange, 


duced sulphuric acid coloured. One of the balls 


is covered with cambric, which is kept constantly 
moist by water from a neighbouring vessel ; and 


citron, vine, olive, pomegranate, mulberry, and | 
palm, and terminating in the Mediterranean, 
stands in 43° 7’ N. lat., 6° 7° E. long., and has, 


9966 inhabitants. It is considered one of the 
healthiest winter residences in the south of France, 
being protected by hills from the north-west 
winds and also from the direct influence of the 


; 
’ 


the evaporation of the water, by cooling that ball, 
allows the air in the other, by its superior elasti- 
city, to depress the acid in the tube below. This 
depression, being measured by a convenient scale, 
affords an indication of the relative dryness of the 
atmosphere. 


All these instruments have however been 


south-west, which sometimes blows. with great | nearly superseded by the hygrometer invented 
violence in this part of the Mediterranean. The by the late Professor Daniell, of King’s College, 


interior of the town is not inviting,; most of the 
Streets are steep, narrow, and ill paved; the 


| 
| 


London, and described in the 8th volume of the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Science.’ It consists of two 


highest part is covered with rocks and the ruins, thin glass balls one inch and a quarter in diameter, 
of an ancient fortress, from which run two massive connected by a glass tube about seven inches in 


walls that formerly inclosed the town. On a 
steep rock in this part stands a curious old church, 
which has been classed among the historical struc- 
tures of France. Below it is an ancient chateau, 
now used as the town-house, which fronts the 
market-place. Lower down is the principal square, 


which is adorned with a column surmounted by a} 


white marble bust of Massillon. The suburbs 
form the handsomest part of the town; there are 

several fine houses and hotels, and visitors chiefly 
reside here. In the suburb of St.-Laurent, on 
the sea-shore, there is a large establishment for 


glass balls. 


length. The tube is bent in two places at right 
angles, so as to form three arms of unequal length, 
the longest of which contains a small thermometer, 
whose bulb descends into the lower of the two 
This ball, after being filled about 
two-thirds with ether, is placed over a spirit-lamp 
until the vapour of the ether has expelled the 
contained air through a capillary tube which is 
left open for the purpose, and afterwards hermeti- 
cally sealed. The other ball is then covered with 
a piece of muslin, and the instrument thus adjusted 
is placed upon a stand, to which is attached a small 


_ the manufacture of salt. Wine, brandy, perfumes, | thermometer indicating the temperature of the ex- 


_ oil, silk, orange-flowers, and fruits are the chief 
articles of trade. The isthmus, which joins the 
_ rocky peninsula of Giens to the mainland of the 
department of Var, lies between two large road- 


-Giens on the western side. 
| Gulf of Hyéres, is protected on the south side by 
the three islands of Porquerolles, Port-Cros, and 

Levant, which are fortified, and form, with the 


the site of Hyéres. 


been found. (Dictionnaire de la France.) 


others, a native of Alexandria. 


ternal air. When about to be used, a small por- 
tion of ether is poured upon the muslin, which, 
by evaporating, lowers the temperature of the glass 
ball, and thereby occasions a rapid condensation 


steads, that of Hyéres on the east, and that of of the ethereal vapour contained within the in- 
The roadstead, or strument. The condensation of the vapour within 


the tube produces a continuous evaporation from 
the surface of the zther in the lower ball, whereby 
the temperature of the included ether is continually 


many rocky islets near them, the group called Iles| reduced until a deposit of moisture from the sur- 
d’Hyéres. There was an ancient town on or near | rounding atmosphere is observed to take place upon 
Several Roman remains have | the exterior of the glass. At this instant the inner 


thermometer, which always indicates the tempera- 


HYGI/NUS, CAIUS JULIUS, a freedman of | ture of the zther, is observed, and thus the dew 
- Angustus Cesar, and a grammarian, was, accord-| point, or that at which the precipitation of atmo- 
ing to some, a native of Spain, but, according to. spheric moisture takes place, is determined with 
He was placed considerable accuracy. 


Having ascertained the 


! by Augustus over the library on the Palatine Hill, | dew point, and likewise the temperature of the 


, and-also gave instruction to numerous pupils. 


external air, the actual quantity of moisture con- 


His numerous works are quoted by the ancients; tained in the cubic foot of air will readily be found 


but they are all lost. 
_are ascribed to Hyginus are, a collection of Fables, 
part of a treatise, ‘ De Castrametatione,’ ‘ Poeticon 
_ Astronomicon,’ libri iv., and a treatise, ‘ De Li- 
mitibtis Constituendis, edited by Goesius in the 
‘Rei Agraria Auctores,’ 1674. 


The extant works which from the formula, 


5656.2 
448 +t 


where ¢ denotes the temperature of the external 
air, and p the elasticity of aqueous vapour at the 


Weight in grains = XP» 


HYGRO'METER (‘ye%s, moist, and wéireoy, _ temperature indicated by the interior thermometer. 
Measure) is an instrument serving to determine The value of p for every degree of the thermometer 


the quantity of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere is given in Mr. Dalton’s tables of the expansive 
or other gas under examination, M. De Luc em-| force of steam (Manchester Memorrs, v, 559), 
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HYGROMETRY is that part of natural philo- | 
sophy which relates to the determinations of the 
humidity of bodies, particularly of the atmosphere: 
it comprehends also the theory of the instruments 
which have been invented for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quantity of water contained in a given 
volume of air. , 

The experiments of Dr. Dalton have proved 
that the water received from the earth is not 
dissolved in the atmosphere, and that it exists 
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Captain Phillip Parker King, R.N., for a form 
allied to Megapodius. Example, Hylactes Tarnit. 
Locality, the Island of Chiloe and Port Otway, 
in the Bay of Penas. 

HYLAHOSAURUS, Dr. Mantell’s name for 
the extinct Saurian discovered by him in the 
forest of Tilgate, and thence termed the Forest 
Lizard. The remains upon which this genus was 
characterized were embedded in a block of stone 
4} feet by 2} feet, and consisted principally of 


there in the form of vapour. That philosopher bones of the trunk. The paper in which the 
discovered also that the quantity of vapour con-| remains of this large extinct Saurian were de- 
tained in a portion of the atmosphere depends scribed was read before the Geological Society of 
greatly upon the temperature of the latter, and | London, in December, 1832. 
that it is very variable even when the temperature | Dr. Buckland is of opinion that this extinct 
is constant. He ascertained moreover that when Saurian was probably about 25 feet long, and 
a quantity of aqueous vapour at a given tempera- speaks of its most peculiar character as consisting 
ture is diffused through any space, it will support| of the remains of the series of long, flat, and 
the same external pressure, whether previously pointed bones, which, Dr. Buckland thinks, seem 
that space had been void or occupied by air. Onj)to have formed an enormous dermal fringe, like 
these principles are founded the methods which the horny spines on the back of the modern 
have been used for determining the absolute quan- | Iguana. 
tity of moisture in a given volume of air by means | HYLO’BATES (from sacBarns, wood-walker, 
of the hygrometer, the requisite data being the or one that goes through woods), Illiger’s name 
elasticities of aqueous vapour: at different tempe- for the long-armed Apes, or Gibbons. [Apr.] | 
ratures, and the corresponding indications of the) HYMENASA, a genus of plants belonging to 
instrument. ‘the natural order Leguminosae. H. courbaril, 
In order to find on the scale of an hygrometer, Locust Tree, or Gum-Anime Tree, is a fine lofty 
constructed like those of De Luc and Saussure spreading tree, and grows-in the tropical parts of 
[HyarometeER], a number of points corresponding America and in Jamaica. The seeds are enveloped 
to any given elasticities of the vapour, Gay Lussac in a cellular mealy substance, which is swee 
put water into a vessel of glass; and, having de- | like honey, and is eaten by the Indians wit 
termined the elasticity of the vapour arising from great avidity. When fresh it is slightly purga 
it, he suspended from the upper part of the ves- tive, but by keeping it loses this property. 
sel a delicate hygrometer. The vessel was then decoction of this substance, when allowed to fe 
closely covered, so that there might be no com- ment, forms an intoxicating drink resemblin 
munication between the vapour within and the beer. From the principal roots of this tree ther 
external air; when, after a short time, the index , exudes a fine transparent resin of a reddish colo 
of the hygrometer became stationary at a cer-| which is collected in large lumps and sold under th 
tain point on the circumference of the graduated name of Gum Anime or Gum Animi. It rese 
ring which served as a scale; this point thus be- bles amber, is very hard, and sometimes contain 
came an indication of the elasticity of the vapour. leaves, insects, or other objects imbedded in i 


Experiments of the like kind being made with 
vapour of equal temperature, but in different states | 
of elasticity, between those which correspond to | 
extreme dryness and complete saturation, there | 
were obtained so many points on the scale of the | 
instrument as indications of the elasticities of the’ 
vapour. / 

The extreme points on the scale of such an hy- 
grometer may be found in the following manner : | 
the instrument is to be placed under a receiver in| 
which is a certain quantity of dry caustic alkali, | 
when, after a time, the material will contract in| 
length as much as its nature will permit; the point 
on the scale at which the index stands is that of| 
extreme dryness, and constitutes the zero point. | 
The instrument may then be placed in water, or in | 
a receiver filled with vapour completely saturated | 
with moisture, when the material will expand to. 
the greatest extent possible: the place of the index | 
is then to be considered as the point of extreme 
humidity, and is usually indicated by 100. 

In Great Britain the mean evaporation per mi- 
nute from each square inch of the surface of water, 
one inch deep, is 0.01155 grains. | 

HYLACTKS, a genus of birds established by | 


which remain in a perfect state of preservatio 
It burns readily, emitting a very fragrant sme 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine, it mak 
one of the finest kinds of varnish. In countri 
where this tree grows the resin is used me 
cinally, and has also been employed in that w 
in Europe. The timber of the old trees is ve 
hard and tough, and is in great request for whe 
work, particularly for cogs. The wood is ve 
heavy, and takes a fine polish. 

HYMENOMYCHE’THS, the first sub-order 
the Fungi, a natural order of plants. They 
characterized by their reproductive organs, cal 
the Hymenium, being naked. This sub-order 
divided by Fries into four tribes; by Berke 
into six tribes. Those of the latter are, Pil 
Clavati, Mitrati, Cupulati, Tremellini, 
Sclerotiacet. 

The tribe Pi/eati contains the genus Agari 
many of the species of which are eatable, and 
mentioned in the article AGARIOUS. 

In the same genus are included the vari 
species of Amanita, which are among the | 
and most remarkable forms of the fungi. 
Caesarea is remarkable for its beauty, but no 
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‘much so as for the traditional belief that it was in 
a dish of these mushrooms, which were regarded 


_ by the Romans as one of the greatest luxuries 


of the table, that Agrippina administered poison 
to her husband, Claudius Caesar, in order to hasten 
her son’s accession to the imperial power. 4. 
muscaria possesses an intoxicating or narcotic 
property. It is used by the inhabitants of the 
north-eastern parts of Asia in the same manner as 
wine, brandy, arrack, spruce, &c., are by other 
nations. One large or two small fungi is a com- 
mon dose to produce a pleasing intoxication, which 
lasts for a considerable time. 

Upwards of 700 species of the genus Agaricus 
have been described ; of these 333 are natives of 
British Islands. 

In the tribe Pileati are also included 8 species 
of the genus Cantharellus, which inhabit Great 
Britain. The C. aurantiacus is said to be a poi- 
sonous plant. It is common in fir-woods and pas- 
tures. Is has a beautiful orange colour and a 
strong smell. C. cibarius, the common Chan- 
terelle, is common in woods in the summer and 
autumn. The pileus is of a pale yellow colour, 
and the whole plant has an agreeable smell, like 
that of apricots. On the continent of Europe this 
fungus is eaten, but is not often used in Great 
Britain. Itis dangerous when eaten raw, and should 
always be cooked. Berkeley describes five species 
of this genus as natives of Great Britain. Of 
Schizophyllum but one species has been found in 
Great Britain, the S. commune. The genus 
Dedalea has been so named from the remarkable 
sinuosities and sculpture-like pores of its hyme- 
nium. D. qguercina is found commonly on oak- 
trees, or stumps and roots of that wood. It is an 
astringent, and has been applied to wounds to ar- 
rest hemorrhage. There are several other species 
of this genus which are indigenous in Great 

-Britain. D. suaveolens isa northern plant. It 
yields an agreeable perfume. Upwards of forty 
species of the genus Polyporus are found in Great 
Britain, and many more European species have 

~ been described. Many of the species are used in 
the arts and medicine. P. destructor is one of the 
fungi found on decaying timber when it is at- 
tacked with what is called dry-rot. The genus 
Fistulina has one representative in Great Britain, 
F. hepatica, the Pipe-Stool. It grows upon the 
trunks of old oaks and other trees. . It is eaten 
in France. The genera Sistotrema, Irpex, Ra- 
dulum, and Phlebia, are small. Thelephora is 
an extensive genus, and forty-two species are in- 
digenons in Great Britain. They are common on 
decaying branches of trees, &c. 

The tribe Olvvati, in their branched and club- 
shaped forms, resemble the corals, and were 
actually placed by the older naturalists in the 
same class. Some of the species of the Clavati are 
edible. All the Clavaria are esteemed as food. 

In the tribe Mitrati the genus Morchella yields 
the esculent fungus Morel. Three species are found 
in Great Britain. There are also three British 
species of Helvella, as that genus is at present de- 
fined. The species of Helvella are edible. WH. 
criapa ig considered the best species for eating, 
and none of the species are poisonous. 
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The tribe Cupulati contains 11 British genera. 
Some of these plants are very remarkable from the 
regular cup-like form and the deep colours they 
present. Of the genus Pesiza the species P. 
coccinea is perhaps the most elegant plant be- 
longing to the fungi. The outer surface of the 
cup which it forms is white and downy, whilst 
the inside is of the richestcarmine. It frequently 
grows on sticks covered with moss, the green 
colour of which forms a beautiful contrast with the 
white and crimson of the Peziza. 

The fifth and sixth tribes of the Hymenomycetes 
are the J'remellini and Sclerotiacet. The Tre- 
mellini embrace six British genera. The British 
genera included under Sclerotiacei are amongst the 
lowest forms of the hymenomycetous fungi, and 
include species which are found attacking the 
various cerealia, producing the disease called Lrgot. 

HYMENOPTERA, one of the orders into 
which insects are divided. Hymenopterous in- 
sects possess four membranous wings, of which 
the anterior pair are the larger; they have all the 
usual parts of the mouth well developed, that is 
to say, they possess labrum, labium, mandibles, 
maxilla, and two pairs of palpi; besides the 
ordinary compound eyes, they are furnished with 
three ocelli, or simple eyes, which are usually 
situated on the vertex of the head. Their tarsi 
are five-jointed. The females are provided with 
"an ovipositor, consisting chiefly of three elongated 
slender processes, of which two serve as a sheath 
to the third. This ovipositor, in many species, is 
so organised that it can not only perform its ordi- 
“nary function, but serve as a weapon of defence, 
and is the part which in bees and wasps is called 
the sting: in these insects it is barbed at the 
apex. The antenne are generally filiform or 
setaceous. The mesothorax and metathorax are 
well developed ; the prothorax is narrow. 

Insects of the order Hymenoptera undergo 
what is termed complete metamorphosis, z.¢. the 

‘larva is unlike the perfect insect, and the pupa 
does not possess the power of locomotion. The 
larvee of some of these insects very much re- 
semble those of the order Lepidoptera (Butterflies 
‘and Moths), but differ in the number of their 
legs, &c.: these feed upon plants. The larve 
however, generally speaking, are destitute of 
legs, and do not possess a distinct head, and 
these are for the most part fed by the parent in- 
sect, or, as in the case of Bees and Wasps, by 
the neuters. In the pupa, all the parts of the 
perfect insect are visible, since they are inclosed 
only in a delicate semi-transparent membrane. 

In the imago or perfect state most hymeno- 
| pterous insects live upon flowers, or at least often 
| frequent them, some for the purpose of gathering 
honey, and others find them a convenient resort 
wherein they may prey upon the less powerful 
species of their own class. 

HYMENOPTERA, FOSSORIAL. This 
group, to which Latreille applies the name Fossores, 
is divided into eight families :—-1, Scoliade@ ; 2, 
Sapygide; 3, Pompilide ; 4, Spheeide ; 5, 
Bembicide ; 6, Larvide ; 7,N. yssonide ; and 8, 
Crabronide. 


HYMETTUS, ([Arrioa.] 
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HYMN (iuvos), a song of praise and adoration, 
in honour of a Deity, and by the Hebrews, as 
well as the Greeks, accompanied on some musical 


instrument. The ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Benedictus’ 
are, in our liturgy, both called hymns. The 
hymn is a song of joy, not of lamentation. The 


term is now applied to any short religious poem 
sung in places of public worship, not being a ver- 
sion of a psalm, or taken directly from any of 
the canonical books of Scripture. 

HYNDFORD, JOHN CARMICHAEL, third 
EARL OF, was born in 1701, and succeeded to 
the family honours in 1737. He represented, as 
one of the sixteen peers, the Scottish nobility in 
several parliaments, acted for two successive 
years (1739, 1740) as royal Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and held the dignity of lord lieutenant of the 
county of Lanark. He was sent in 1741 as envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Prussia; in 
1744 he was sent as ambassador to Russia; and 
in 1752 he was sent on an embassy to Austria. 


A 
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zine be given. If the brain should appear mucl 
oppressed, venesection may also be resorted to. — 
HYPE RBOLA. In connection with thi 
article see Extrpsz and Paragota. The hyper 
bola is one of the curves known by the name o 
Conic Sections. It is in the application of mathe 
matics the least useful of the three ; indeed sc 
ery rarely does the necessity of using it occur 
that it may be a question whether the study of i 
should form a part of a course of practical mathe 
matics. But there are, in pure analysis, so many 
analogies which are illustrated by distinctions ex 
isting between the properties of the ellipse and 
hyperbola, that the student who aspires to more 
than elementary knowledge cannot dispense with 
the comparison of the two curves. 
HYPE’RBOLE (éaeg6o7) means literally an 
over-casting ; in its common sense, a going beyond 
the truth in describing an object, not by the intro- 
duction of qualities which do not belong to it, but 
by the exaggeration of those which do. For ex: 
ample, it may be hyperbolical to say that the com: 


In 1764 he was appointed lord vice-admiral of| plexion of a fair woman is whiter than snow; but 


Scotland. He died in 1767, leaving no issue. 
His official correspondence, extending’ to twenty- 
three volumes in manuscript, is now in the British 
Museum. 

HYOSCY’AMUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Solanaceae. One of the species 
of this genus, Hyoscyamus niger (Henbane), is an 
indigenous herbaceous annual or biennial plant, 
of which the leaves and seeds are officinal. The 
leaves should be collected when the plant is flower- 
ing, dried quickly, and preserved in well-closed ves- 
sels, in a cool dry place, The virtue of the leaves is 
dependent on the presence of Hyoscyamia, which 
however is more easily obtained from the seeds. 
When bruised they evolve an odour of henbane, 
Taste oily, bitter; by expression they yield a fat 
oil, and also furnish a very powerful extract, as 
well as hyoscyamia. This alkaloid crystallizes in 
stellated acicular crystals, with a silky lustre ; 
but it more generally occurs in a colourless trans- 
parent soft viscid mass. When properly dried it 
is devoid of odour, but when moist, and particularly 
in an impure and coloured condition, the odour 
is highly disagreeable, stupifying, and tobacco- 
like. Its action, even in a very small quantity, is 
extremely narcotic and fatal, like nicotine. It 
kills more slowly than conia, and scarcely causes 
convulsions, Applied externally to the eye, even 
in a very minute quantity, it causes great and en- 
during dilatation of the pupil. 

Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in 
health, produces disorder of the nervous system, 
inducing symptoms greatly resembling hysteria, 
if the dose be moderate; but if large, it causes 
all the phenomena of narcotic poisoning. Ad- 
ministered in medicinal doses to persons with dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, it lessens the 


irritability, quiets the circulation, and, when mor- | 


bid wakefulness exists, disposes to sleep. It 
possesses a superiority over opium in many in- 
stances, as it does not constipate the bowels, but 
rather acts as a mild laxative. 

In case of accidental poisoning, the stomach- 
pump should be used, or an emetic of sulphate of 


to say so of a brown woman is either irony or sim. 
ple falsehood, 

HYPERICA’CEA, a natural order of poly- 
petalous exogenous plants. The species inhabit 
various parts of the world, both within and with 
out the tropies ; they are especially common in th 
southern states of the North American Unio 
Many are objects of ornament, but they are littl 
cultivated, because they have frequently a disagr 
able hircine odour. They are generally astringent 
and in some cases, as in the genus Visméa, yiel 
a substance so much resembling gamboge as 
have acquired in commerce the name of Ameri 
Gamboge. 

HYPE/RICUM, a genus of plants belonging 
the natural order Hypericinee. St. John’s Wo 
is the common name of all the species. H. 
latum is the H. quadrangulum of Fries, and i 
found in moist places by ditches and rivers. 
perforatum is found in large quantities in Britai 
and throughout Europe ; also in the north of Asi 
and Africa. The flowers are of a bright yello 
colour, dotted and streaked with purple. Whe 
rubbed they emit a powerful lemon-like scent, an 
stain the fingers with dark purple. H. laxiusculu 
is a native of Brazil, in the provinces of St. Pa 
and Minas Geraes, where a decoction of the leay 
is used as a remedy against the bites of serpen 
H. crispwm is a native in the regions of the Me 
terranean, At the present day it grows near t 
sea in Attica. Most of the species of Hypericu 
are showy, and deserve cultivation. 

HY PERI'DES or HYPE’RIDES, an Atheni 
orator, a contemporary of Demosthenes. He 
engaged in the Lamian war, which followed t 
death of Alexander, 8.0. 323, and he spoke 
| funeral oration over those who fell in the bat 
A fragment of this oration is preserved by S 
/beus (‘Serm.’ 123). In B.c, 322, Hyperid 
with Demosthenes and others, having fled fi 
Athens, was condemned to death, and the sentei 
'was carried into effect by Antipater. There is 
extant oration of Hyperides, 

HYPERSTHENE (Labrador Hornblende) 
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ine and massiye. Primary form a | Hypochondriasis occasionally results from other 
ism ; colour varying from reddish to canses, such as misfortunes, the excesses to which 
h-black, with a greenish gray streak : young men are sometimes addicted, and the pro- 
opaque ; specific gravity 3.389. It consists mainly | longed and injudicious use of medicines. 
silica, oxide of iron, and magnesia. The treatment of hypochondriasis must of course 
YPERSTHENE ROCK isa sort of trap, of vary in some degree with its cause; but in all 
there are three varieties, viz. Hypersthene cases a remedy must be sought for in the banish- 
with compact felspar ; Hypersthene with common ment of their groundless fears, in a change in 
felspar ; Hypersthene with glassy felspar. In their mode of life, and in scenes that withdraw 
largeness of grain it varies from large-grained them from the continual contemplation of them- 
ite to ordinary greenstone, or is even as fine | selves. : 
aa basalt. The felspar is of various colours. | HY/POGENE, a term in geology implying 
HYPERTROPHY (from dig, above, and ‘nether-formed,’ proposed by Lyell as a substitute 
ree@m, nutrition), a term in medicine signifying for the word primary, but not yet generally 
the enlargement of a part of the body from exces- admitted by geologists. 4 
sive nutrition, The hypertrophied organ contains) HYPONITROUS ACID. This liquid at 
no new solid or fluid substance, but one or more common temperatures is green, but at O° it is 
of its proper component tissues is in greater colourless; it is very volatile, so that when ex- 
q than in the healthy state. The opposite posed to the air it is rapidly converted into an 
condition of a part, namely, diminished bulk | orange vapour, the density of which is stated to 
from defective nutrition, is termed ATROPHY. be 1.72, air being 1. It consists of 0? N'. Hy- 
When hypertrophy attains such a degree as to. ponitrites may be formed by moderately heating 
interfere with the action of the organ in which it| certain nitrates, the acid of which losing two 
is seated, it constitutes an important and highly | equivalents of oxygen, hyponitrous acid remains, 
dangerous disease. Such is frequently hypertrophy and in combination with the base. 
of the heart. HYPOTHEC (from the Greek tasbjxn, a 
The treatment consists in the removal of the security, literally the subjection of a thing to the 
exciting cause, if this can be effected. The part | power of another person) is a term derived from 
should be kept at rest as much as possible, all pene Roman law, still in use in the law of Scot- 
irritation prevented, and the supply of blood land, and in that of France undér the name of 
diminished. hypotheque. In the law of England it is nota 
HYPO'CHARIS, a genus of plants belonging | received technical expression, but it is occasionally 
to the natural order Composite. There are two | used in the same sense in which it is used in the 
British species of this genus, H. glabra, and H. | Roman law. Hypotheca,in its proper acceptation, 
vadicata. They are found on waste places which | is that security which a man has for an obligation, 
are dry and gravelly. when the thing which is his security is not placed 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS is a state of extreme jin the creditor’s possession, in contradistinction to 
sensibility of the nervous system, which leads pignus, which applied to what is now termed a 
patients to believe themselves worse than they pledge. 
really are, to detail their sufferings with exaggera- HYPOTHENUSE, or HYPOTENUSE (imo- 
tion, to individualize all the painful sensations | rivoven, subtending), is a term which has always 
which they experience, and to consider them the | been applied since the time of Euclid to the side of 
symptoms of so many different diseases. Allied |a right-angled triangle which subtends, or is op- 
to this extreme sensibility there is a mental ex- | posite to, the right angle. 
altation, which causes the patient to pay the most} The property of the hypothenuse of a right- 
minute attention to what passes within himself. | angled triangle is one of the most important ele- 
He recounts all the details of his animal and/ mentary propositions in the whole of mathematics, 
organic life; relates the manner in which his|The property in question, in a limited form, is 
digestion is effected ; and describes his sensations, this: that the square on the hypothenuse is equal 
his passions, and the succession of his ideas. to the sum of the squares on the sides. The intro- 
The sufferings of hypochondriacs have been | duction of the square however, in preference to any 
‘called imaginary, but it is not correct to call them other figure, arises from the fact of the property of 
so, if it is meant that they are not really felt. Of the hypothenuse with respect to the square being 
all patients, those whose diseases are the result of | demonstrated before that with respect to any 
an excited imagination probably suffer the most. | other figure. The general proposition is this: If 
In many cases however these persons are affected | three similar figures (that is, figures of the same 
with a real disease, and the term hypochondriasis | ehape, but differing only in size) be described upon 
is applicable to them only in consequence of their | the three sides of a right-angled triangle, the 
having their attention constantly fixed on their content of that which is described upon the hypo- 
complaint, and of their experiencing a degree of thenuse will be equal to the sum of the contents 
‘fear and sadness which their condition does not| of the figures described upon the sides. 
warrant. HYPOTHESIS (bx0-ésois, sub-positio, sup- 
Hypochondriasis is frequently witnessed in position), literally, the act of placing one thing 
young men of studious habits, and is the result| under another, that the latter may stand upon 
of intellectual application too much prolonged. |and be supported by the former; metaphorically, 
Another very fertile source of hypochondriasis is) the assignment of any cause or reason why an 
luxury, and the want of occupation and exercise, | observed event or phenomenon should have 
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happened. For instance, the sun would disappear 
if it were deprived of its power of giving light, 
and also if an opaque body came between us and 
it: either of these circumstances would cause 
what we term a total eclipse, and either is there- 
fore sufficient, as an hypothesis, to explain a total 
eclipse. 

HYRAX, the generic name for a form of 
quadrupeds of small size, but of great interest, in 
consequence of the peculiarity of their organiza- 
tion, which has led the more modern zoologists to | 
assign them a place among the Pachydermata, 
though their external appearance, when cursorily 
examined, would seem to point out their relation- 
ship to the Rodentia, among which they have been 
erroneously classed. 


Incisors, 2, canines, 0; molars e-7, = 34, 
4 7-7 

Cuvier observes that there is no quadruped 
which proves more completely than the Hyrax the 
necessity of having recourse to anatomy for the 
determination of the true relations of animals. 
To that great zoologist we are indebted for the 
fact that the quadruped under consideration is a 
true Pachyderm, and, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of its proportions, must be regarded as inter- 
mediate between the Rhinoceros and the Tapir. 
The resemblances which the Hyrax bears to the 
former of these may be traced, according to 
Cuvier, as far as the osseous structure is con- 
cerned, in the general form of the trunk, in the 
first place. The Hyrax has 21 ribs on each side, 
a number superior to that possessed by any other 
quadruped, the Unau excepted, which has 23; 
and those which, after Hyrax, have the most, 
belong precisely to the order of Pachydermata, in 
which Cuvier would arrange it. Thus, the 
Elephant and the Tapir have each 20; the 
Rhinoceros has 19; the Solipeda have 18. 
The greater part of the Rodentia, on the contrary, 
have only 12 or 13; and the Beaver, which has 
the most, has only 15. 

The upper incisors of Hyrax are not formed, 
like those of the Rodentia, in the shape of a 
quadrangular prism, or in that of a cylinder curved 
and terminated by a truncation or a corner-edge. 
They are triangular, and terminate in a point, 
recalling to the observer the canines of the Hippo- 
potamus. The lower incisors are laid forward, 
like those of the Hog; they are flat and denti- 
lated in youth, but soon become worn by attrition 
against the upper incisors, The molars represent 
those of the Rhinoceros, both in number and form, 
so that, were it not for the size, they might be 
mistaken for each other. 

The fore feet are divided each into four toes 
tipped with hoof-like nails; the hind feet into 
three, of which the innermost is furnished with a 
long claw-like nail. The toes are all buried in 
the skin as far as the little hoofs, precisely as in 
the rhinoceros. 

Several species belong to the present genus; 
of these we may notice the Syrian Hyrax (Hyrax 
Syriacus), the Daman or Coney of Scripture ; 
the Cape Hyrax (Hyrax Capensis) ; and the Tree 
Hyrax (Hyrax arboreus), which inhabits the 


anatomical details, ‘Proceedings of the Zoologic 


| Arrian mentions as the capital (‘ Anabasis,’ iii. 2 
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hollows of decayed trees in the forests of South 
Africa. * 


With respect to the Syrian Hyrax, Bruce 
states that, ‘in place of holes, the animal seems 
to delight in less close or more airy places, in the 
mouths of caves or clefts in the rock, or where 
one projecting, and being open before, affords a 
long retreat under it, without fear that this can 
ever be removed by the strength or operations of 
man. He describes it as P irip and says 
that frequently several dozens of them sit upon 
the great stones at the mouth of caves warming 
themselves in the sun, and coming out to enjoy 
the freshness of a summer evening. ‘They do 
not,’ he continues, ‘ stand upright upon their feet, 
but seem to steal along as in fear, their belly 
being nearly close to the ground, advancing a few 
steps at a time and then pausing. They have 
something very mild, feeble-like, and timid in 
their deportment ; are gentle, and easily tamed, 
though, when roughly handled at first, they bite 
very severely.’ ‘he same author says that these 
quadrupeds are found plentifully on Mount Li- 
banus, and that he has also seen them among the 
rocks at the Pharan Promontorium, or Cape 
Mahomet, which divides the Elanitic from the 
Heroopolitic Gulf, or Gulf of Suez. They seemed 
to him to be the same in all places; but, if there 
was any difference, those of the Mountain of the 
Sun were superior in size and fatness. He kept 
one some time, and gives an interesting account 
of its habits in confinement. 


Hyrax (Hyrax Capensis). 


, For an interesting account of the habits an 
manners of the Cape Hyrax, both in its nat 
condition and also in captivity, see ‘ Proceedin 
of the Zoological Society,’ 1835, p. 13; and fo 


Society,’ 1832, p. 202, and 1835, p. 14. 

HYRCA‘NIA, a province of the ancient Pe 
sian empire, lay at the S8.E. corner of the Capsia 
Sea. Hyrcania was a plain sloping from t 
mountains towards the Caspian Sea, and w 
very fertile, producing grapes, figs, and corn i 
abundance, though the land was not much ¢ 
tivated. Previous to the Persian conquest Hy 
cania appears to have been subject to t 
Chorasmii. After the dissolution of the Persi 
empire it became subject to the Macedoni 
It appears afterwards to have become independe 
Strabo informs us that there were several towns 
Hyrcania, of which the most important were T 
broce, Samariane, Carta, and Zadracarta, whi 
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e4 RCA‘NUS, JOHN, one of the Asmonzan 
—vulers of Judea, succeeded his father Simon in 
the high priesthood, B.o. 135. During the first 
year of his reign (s.c. 134) Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by Antiochus Sidetes, and after a long 
siege Hyrcanus was obliged to submit; but he 
eventually established his independence. The 

tter part of his reign was troubled by disputes 
yetween the Pharisees and Sadducees. _Hyrcanus 
originally belonged to the Pharisees, but quitted 
their party, and became ‘in consequence very un- 
popular with the common people. He died B.o. 
106, and was succeeded by his son Aristobulus, 
who was the first of the Asmonzean princes who 
assumed the royal title. 

HYRCANUS II. [Asmoyamans.] 

HYSTASPES. [Darius I.] 

HYSTE’RIA (from seripe, the womb) is, in 
general language, understood to signify those 
paroxysms to which females are subject, and which 
are attended with convulsions, a sense of choking, 
and involuntary laughing or crying. But the term 
is used in medicine as a general expression to 


susceptible state of the nervous system, and not 
confined to women, nor dependent on diseased 
states of the womb. 


the abdomen or in the left side, which rises with a 
twisting vermicular feeling to the throat, where it 


loss of sense and yoluntary power succeeds, in which 
the patient either lies motionless, or is agitated with 


include a vast number of other symptoms known 
as ‘ nervous disorders,’ all dependent on a peculiarly | resist every mode of treatment. 


HYTHE. 


violent struggles of the limbs. In the absence of 
convulsions there is often immoderate laughter, 
crying, or singing, and the paroxysm is frequently 
terminated suddenly by a burst of tears. More 
usually the patient lies quietly for some time after 
the convulsions cease, and when recovered com- 
plains of headache. 

During a fit of hysteria, care should be taken to 
prevent the patient receiving injury from the head 
or hands striking against the floor or hard bodies, 
and to guard against the propensity to bite, by 
placing a folded cloth between the teeth. If the 
fit be slight, it may frequently be arrested by 
dashing cold water over the face, or by filling the 
mouth with something which has an unpleasant 
taste, as salt; or a stimulating scent may be held 
to the nostrils. If the paroxysm be more prolonged 
and violent, it will be proper, should the face be 
flushed and head hot, to apply wet cloths to the 
forehead, and to loosen all the dress about the 
neck and chest. When there is less fulness about 
the head, small doses of stimulants, such as sal 
volatile in water, will be useful. 

The general nervous symptoms will frequently 
Giving tone to 
the system and relieving the mind are frequently 
the most important objects to be had in view. 
Prevention in these cases is better than cure ; but 
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What is called the hysteric fit generally com-| prevention cannot certainly be hoped for until the 
mences w'th the sensation of a ball in some part of 


education of females is directed more towards 
strengthening their body and improving the tone 
of their mind, so as to enable them to control, and 


induces a sense of suffocation. A temporary state of not merely conceal, their passions, 


HYSTRIX. [Porcuprne.] 
HYTHE. [Cinque Ports; Kent.] 
; 
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i is a vowel which represents two very different 
sounds in different languages. In England it de- 
notes a rapid pronunciation of the diphthong az. 
In French, Italian, and many other tongues, its 
sound is that of the English e. In the series of 
the vowels established by the experiments of Mr. 
Willis, ¢, as denoting the latter sound, lies at one 
of the two extremes. It is pronounced with the | 
lips retracted so as to shorten the vocal tube, | 
whereas the same organs are protruded to produce 
the sound represented at the other extremity by 
u. As to the various forms of this letter see the 
Plates of the ALPHABET. 

The letter’is interchangeable as follows :— 

1. With the diphthongs az, oz, ei, as in the 
Latin language, where alais, requairo, puerot, 
puerois, nulloius, deico, &c., were corrupted into 
alis, requiro, puert, pueris, nullius, dico. In 
the same language, when one ¢ was followed by 
another 7, it was not uncommon to denote them 
by a single long 7, as tibicen, Chius, alius (gen.), 
for tibiicen, Chiius, aliius. In such cases it was 
common to give greater length to the letter, thus, 
oulvs. 

2. The short 7 was interchangeable with nearly 
all the short vowels, more particularly in the 
penult syllables of polysyllabic words, which are 
very indistinctly pronounced. Thus the Greek 
méchtiné is in Latin machina. In the same 
manner the Nomad races of North Africa are 
called by the Greeks Nomades, by the Romans 
Numidae. Bonitas must have been originally 
bonotas, and would have been written in Greek 
with a termination -or7;. Lastly, in a large num- 
ber of words a short w degenerated into anz: as 
maxsimus, decimus, recipero, scribimus (compare 
sitmus), into maximus, decimus, recipero, scribimus. 

3. A short 7 before 7 or m is not unfrequently 
in French changed into ai ora. V¢ncere is in 
French wainere, &e. [A.] 

4. In the same language the vowel 7 is changed 
into 07 very commonly, as séfis, ‘soif ; mi, mor ; 
fides, foi ; Ligeris, Loire, &e., and this though 
the 7 in Latin be short. 

5. I is often inserted in French or Spanish 
words before the vowele. [E.] 

6. The vowel ¢ is often inserted after the vowels 
a, 0, and %, in the French language, particularly 
when a contraction has taken place, as aimer, 
connoitre, réduire, from amare, cognoscere, re- 
ducere. {A.] 


7. When the vowel 7 in the Latin language has| might rival'the signs and wonders on which 
a vowel after it, and is preceded by one of the} Christians not only founded the divine autho 
consonants p,b; t,d; ¢, gs the derived lan-| of their creed, but still laid claim to. Iamblic 
guages have often a sibilant in the place of the| made the perfection of man’s moral nature to ¢ 
Thus sapiam is in French] sist in a state of contemplative innocence. 
sache; rabies, rage; ratio, raison; medius, in| also asserted the existence of several class 


former consonant. 
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Italian, 
double sound of c and g in our own 
have originated in this way. 

A similar change occurs in other cases, as simia, 
French singe; vindemia, vendange ; lineus, linge. 

IAMBICS, a species of verse composed of a 
succession of iambi (~~), or equivalent feet, was 
used both by Greek and Latin poets. The iambic 
is the most common metre in the Greek tragic 
poets. 

The following feet may be admitted in the iam- 
bic metre in the Greek tragic poets, which is 
usually called the tragic trimeter acatalectic, be- 
cause it consists of three entire metres, or six feet. 

1. 2. 3. 4, 6 


v- ve ve 


mezzo (compare the Greek mutoos). The 
language may 


wvyv 


The anapzst in proper names is admissible in 
every place except the last, with this restriction, 
that the anapzest must be contained in one word. 
The comic trimeter admits the same feet as the 
tragic, and also a dactyl in the fifth place, and an 
anapst in‘common words in every place but th 
last. Much of the beauty of the iambic trimete 
depends upon the czesura [Casura], which usually 
occurs in the middle of the third or the middle o 
the fourth foot. 

For an account of the other iambic metres em 
ployed by the Greek and Latin poets, see Her 
mani, ‘Elementa Doctrine Metrice.’ In Englis 
poetry the iambic metre is very common, as, fo 
example :— 

‘On Lin‘den, whe’n the su’n was lo’w, 


All bloo’dless la’y th’ untro’dden sno’w, 
And dar’k as win’ter wa’s the flo’w,’ &c. 


IA’MBLICHUS, a neo-Platonist of the fourt 
century A.D., was born at Chalcis in Ceelosyri 
His reputation among his contemporaries cast in 
the shade the fame of his teacher Porphyry, who 
he was far from equalling either in learning or 
powers ofmind. ‘The literary career of Iamblich 
extends from the reign of Constantine the Gr 
to that of Julian the Apostate, whose favour 
obtained, not only on account of his general 
herence to and defence of the old national religi 
but particularly for his ‘ Life of Pythagoras.’ 
this work Iamblichus ascribed to the Itali 
philosopher miraculous powers and acts, wh 
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spiritual essences, or demons, and attempted to 

determine the mode and occasions of their mani- 
. festation and operations, and the means by which 
man may subject them to. himself, and employ 
their agency in the execution of his own designs. 
Several legends are extant in which Iamblichus is 
described as compelling the spirits to obedience. 

TAXT. [Jax] 

IBE’/RIA was the name given by the Greek 
writers to Spain. The Ibéri are said to have oc- 
eupied also Southern Gaul as far east as the 
Rhone. (Strabo, Casaub., 160.) They were a 
distinct race from the -Celtz, who at a remote 
period crossed the Pyrenees, and occupied the cen- 
tral parts of the Peninsula, and from whose admix- 
ture with the Iberi the Celtiberi sprang. [Crvrr- 
BeRI.] Wm. Humboldt asserts that the Basque 
language is the remains of the old language of the 
Tberian race which at one time spread over Spain, 
Southern Gaul, part of Italy, and the islands of 
Corsica, Sicily, and Sardinia, and he attempts to 
prove this by the affinity between the proper 
names in those countries. Strabo observes that 
the Romans used the names Iberia and Hispania 
indifferently to denote the whole peninsula. 

Iberia was also the name given by the Greeks 
and Romans toa country south of the Caucasus, 
having Albania to the east, Colchis to the west, 
and Armenia to the south, and corresponding to 
the central or principal part of modern Georgia. 

IBE’RIS is a genus of cruciferous or brassica- 
ceous plants, consisting of annual, perennial, and 
slightly shrubby species, chiefly inhabiting Europe, 
and particularly the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Two are found in the north of 
Europe, one of which, J. amara, is British. The 
plants have a very beautiful appearance, and are 
_ cultivated in gardens as objects of ornament, 
under the name of Candytuft, in allusion to their 
having been first procured from Candia. 


IBEX. [Goar.] 
IBIS. [Axsov-Haynes; TanTaLip2.] 
ICE. [Freeztna. } 


ICE-HOUSE, a building constructed for the 
purpose of keeping ice through the summer, by 
excluding, as perfectly as possible, the influence 
of changes in the temperature or humidity of 
the external atmosphere. Such structures are 
not only useful for preserving ice which is to be 
applied to the cooling of liquors, or to the prepa- 
ration of articles of confectionary, but also as 
affording the most effectual means known for 
keeping meat, fish, game, vegetables, and fruit, 
sweet and fresh in hot weather. 

One of the simplest modes of preserving ice 
consists in enveloping the ice in a great quantity 
of straw, above the surface of the ground, in such 
a position that moisture, which is even more in- 
jurious than heat, may drain off freely. 

An underground ice-house may be simply a 
'Jarge cellar, with hollow or double walls, floor, 
toof, and doors, and furnished with a trapped 
drain to allow the escape of such water as may be 
| produced by a partial thaw, without admitting 
any air. Mr. Loudon (‘ Encyclopedia of Cottage 
&c. Architecture’) gives a ground-plan and section 
of a complete ice-house of approved construction, 
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of the inverted conical shape, with an arched roof, 
which it is proposed to cover with two or three 
feet of earth, or more in hot climates, over which’ 
he suggests the propriety of training ivy, for the 
sake of excluding solar heat. In this design a 
small pump is shown communicating with a well 
in the drain of the ice-house, for the purpose of 
raising the thaw-water for drinking or other use. 
Dr. Ure, in his ‘ Dictionary of Arts,’ &c., art. ‘ Ice- 
house,’ gives a section of a similar structure, but 
with solid walls and a conical roof of timber, 
which may be simply thatched, or covered with 
brickwork and thatched, and which should have a 
gutter round it to collect and conduct to a dis- 
tance all rain that falls upon it, that the cireum- 
jacent ground may be kept dry. Many other 
forms of ice-house have been proposed by different 
writers. The importation of American ice from 
Wenham Lake has somewhat lessened the neces- 
sity for collecting ice in England. 

ICE-PLANT. [Mrsempryace2.] 

ICELAND, a large island in the North At- 
lantic, extends from 63° 24’ to 66° 30! N. lat., 
and from 13° 15! to 24° 40’ W. long. Its area 
is vaguely reckoned at 40,000 square miles. The 
coasts are deeply indented with fiords, which are 
the estuaries of the rivers which flow from the 
interior. The island is crossed from east to west 
by rugged mountains, which run nearer to the 
south than to the north coast, the longer rivers 
flowing towards the north. From these ridges 
numerous offsets branch out, and terminate in high 
and steep promontories. Between these offsets in 
the vicinity of the fiords are fine valleys, in 
which the inhabitants have erected their dwell- 
ings; and many of the low mountains are covered 
with a coarse grass, which affords summer pasture 
to their cattle. The best inhabited spots are on 
or near the banks of the fiords, where factories are 
built for the purpose of trade and shipping. But 
the majority of the inhabitants live in detached 
cottages or farms, a certain number of which con- 
stitute a parish, havinga church and an incumbent 
of the episcopal Lutheran communion. The in- 
terior of the island is a dreary desert. It consists 
partly of snow mountains, called Yékuls, many of 
which are also volcanoes, and partly of vast tracts 
covered with lava, scorie, and volcanic sand. 
There are also several lakes, the largest of 
which, called Myvatn, is about 40 miles in cir- 
cumference. The most extensive mass of icy 
mountains is that called Klofa Jékul, in the south- 
east part of the island. 

There are numerous boiling springs, such as 
the Geysers, which throw up, at periodical inter- 
vals, columns of boiling water to the height of 200 
feet ; the Reykium and the sulphur springs of 
Krisuvik are near the south-west coast; those of 
Reykiadal in the west district; and those of 
Reykiahwerf and Krabla in the north, There are 
also bogs of boiling mud, craters of voleanoes now 
quiescent, and columns of dense smoke and steam 
issuing from many spots. The whole island ap- 
pears to be of volcanic formation, and there are 
still numerous volcanoes in full activity ; among 
which are Hecla (5210 feet high), Katlegia, and 
Skeidara, 7 
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The trees of Iceland are all of short stunted |shipped. Other factories are scattered about 
re Corn is cultivated to a limited extent. the coast, especially in the west. | 


ay is the great harvest of Iceland. Those who 
live on the coast attend to fishing, which is very 
productive; and those 4 little further inland rear 
cattle. The common food of the people is butter, 
milk, and fish; fresh meat and rye bread are 
holiday fare. The exports consist of cod and 
other dried fish, whale oil, salted mutton, eider- 
down, and sulphur, which is abundant. ‘Turf is 
the common fuel of the inhabitants; fossil wood, 
iron, and copper are found. 

The inhabitants, who amount to between 
50,000 and 60,000, are the genuine descendants of 
the old Scandinavians or Norsemen ; they are 
tall, but not generally corpulent, with a florid com- 
plexion, flaxen hair, and an open frank counte- 
nance. The women are shorter and more inclined 
to corpulence than the men. 

The Icelandic language is the standard of the 
northern or Scandinavian dialect of the Gothic 
language. Since the language has been no 
longer spoken in Scandinavia (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark), it has been styled exclusively Ice- 
landic. The first colonists of Iceland were Nor- 
wegians, who fled in the ninth century from the 
dominion of Harold Harfager, tyrant of Norway. 
They established a republican government, ap- 
pointed magistrates, and had their annual Althing, 
or national assembly, which was held at Thing- 
valla, in the south part of the island. Icelandic 
. literature began to be cultivated immediately after 
the introduction of writing, in 1057. Iceland fell 
under the yoke of Norway in 1264; and it has 
ever since followed the fortunes of that country. 

Within the last eighty years literature has 
been much cultivated by the Icelanders; and 
the language and literature of Iceland have begun 
to attract attention among the scholars of Den- 
mark, Germany, and England. Elementary 


education, and even a certain degree of superior | 


information, is very generally spread among the 
Icelanders. 

Iceland is divided for administrative purposes 
into four large fiordnungs, or districts, north, east, 
south, and west. 
western are the most inhabited. These districts 
are divided into syssels, or sheriffdoms, under a 
governor-general appointed by the king of Den- 
mark, 

Reikjavik, the chief town, contains about 600 
resident inhabitants, and is built on the south 
side of an inlet of the Faxefiord, on the south-west 
coast of the island. It consists of two streets, and 
contains the chief buildings of the island. The 
houses, with a few exceptions, are constructed 
of wood, after the Norwegian fashion, with a store- 
house and a small garden attached to them. To 


Of these the southern and | 


(Henderson’s Jowrnal ; Sir George Mackenzie's 
Travels. 

IC/HLAND-MOSS. ([Cerrarra.] 

ICELAND SPAR. ([Caucarzous Spar.] 

ICHNEUMON, the name applied by Lacépede, 
Geoffroy, and others, to a genus of digitigrade 
carnivorous quadrupeds, allied to the Gennets 
(Genetta, Cuy.) and Paradoxures (Paradozarus, F. 
Cuv.) It is the Mangusta of Oliver and others, 
Herpestes of Uliger, Mangouste of the French. 

Feet short, with five demipalmated toes armed 
with slightly retractile claws; tongue furnished 
with horny papilla; ears small; anal pouch volu- 
minous, simple; body elongated; tail long, strong 
at the base; hairs of the fur annulated. Teeth, 
40, consisting of— 
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Incisors, ard Canines, ; Molars, 


6—6 1—1 
Locality, India and Africa. 
Examples, Herpestes Pharaonis; H. griseus ; 
H. badius; H. vitticollis; H. fasciatus; H. 
gambianus, &c. ! 
The Egyptian Ichneumon (H. Pharaonis) was 
celebrated by the ancients for its destructiveness 
among snakes and other reptiles; and many ex- 
‘aggerated aceounts relative to its darting into the 
crocodile’s mouth and tearing the monster's en- 
trails were received as truth. It was one of the 
sacred animals of the Egyptians, and was oc- 
casionally kept tame. It is a bold and familiar 
animal, preying upon snakes, crocodile’s eggs, rats 
and mice, poultry and other birds, much resem- 
bling, in fact, a polecat in its manners. In 
size it exceeds-a common cat. The general colour 
is freckled gray ; the long tail is terminated by a 
black tuft. Locality, Northern Africa. 


/ 
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Ichneumon Pharaonis, 


ICHNEU MON, a genus of insects belonging 


the south-west of Reikjavik is the peninsula of|the order Hymenoptera, section Terebrantia, ay 
Alftaness, adorned with a church and a number | family Pupivora, in the arrangement of Latreil 
ci pretty cottages. Gardé, in the same neigh-| The genus, as defined by Linnaeus, included su 
bourhood, is the residence of the archdeacon of pupivorous hymenoptera as are furnished wi 


Iceland, and at Hafnarfiord there is a dry dock, 


veined wings (the anterior pair presenting in thd 


In the northern district there is a kind of | disk several complete or closed cells), filiform 
town or village, called Eyafiordur, and a factory, | setaceous vibratile antenne composed of a gr¢ 
calicl Husavik, on the Skialfiandafiord, from | number of articulations, and an ovipositor of varid 
which sulphur from the neighbouring mines is lengths and complicated structure. The Ligna 
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genus now constitutes a group including a great 
many well-marked genera, and an immense as- 
‘semblage of species. All these are remarkable 
for the habits of their larva, which are parasitic 
in the bodies of other insects. These bodies the 
perfect Ichneumons perforate by means of their 
ovipositors, and there lay their eggs. This destruc- 
tive habit gave rise to the name by which they are 
known ; a comparison being drawn between them 
and the Egyptian ichneumon, the quadruped cele- 
brated as the destroyer of serpents and crocodiles, 

ICHNOCA’RPUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Apocynacee. J. frutescens 
is a native of Ceylon and Nepaul. The flowers 
are small and purple; the leaves deep green 
above and pale beneath. J. Afzelii is a native 
of Sierra Leone, and about the river Bascha, in 
woods and among bushes. 

ICHTHY O’LOGY (from ixévs,a fish, and Asyos, 
a discourse), a department of zoology embracing 
the structure and natural history of fishes. 
[Pisa ; Fisaxs, Fosstt.] To the views and labours 
of Agassiz allusion has already been made 
under the foregoing articles. The geographical dis- 
tribution of fishes has recently attracted much at- 
tention ; and several valuable local monographs have 
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appear that the fishes of that region are not only, 
very numerous as regards species, but also very 
valuable on account of the extensive fisheries there 
carried on. His remarks on their distribution are 
highly interesting. It would appear that chains 
of islands or coasts having an east and west exten- 
sion determine the extent of the range of species 
and groups of species, For example, to take the 
intertropical zone of the ocean, we find a great 
number of fishes common to the Red Sea, the 
coasts of Madagascar, the Mauritius, the Indian 
Ocean, the south of China, the Philippines, the 
Malay Archipelago, the northern coast of Australia, 
and the whole extent of Polynesia, including the 
Sandwich Islands. As regards the generic forms 
of the fresh-water fishes, China agrees with the 
peninsula of India. Were the vast zone in ques- 
tion, embracing more than two-thirds of the cir- 
cumference of the globe, to be suddenly elevated, 
/we should find the remains of fishes similar every- 
where throughout, the species which have a local 
distribution being few and unimportant. This 
result of Dr. Richardson’s researches is of the 
highest importance when brought to bear on 
geological considerations. Dr. Richardson has 
also been engaged in the special investigation of 


been published within the last few years, which on | the ichthyology of Australia, and his many valu- 
this point have added greatly to our knowledge. We able memoirs on that subject may be consulted in 
allude to such monographs as Bennett's ‘ Fishes of | the ‘ Transactions of the Zoological Society,’ and 
Ceylon,’ with exquisitely coloured plates, and |in the ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ In Dieffen- 
Yarrell’s‘ British Fishes,’ with admirable woodcuts. | bach’s ‘ Travels in New Zealand’ (1843), the same 
Nor are other labourers wanting. In the north|indefatigable and philosophic zoologist has pub- 
of Europe, besides the writings of Nilson and | lished, in conjunction with Mr. Gray, a list of the 
Eckstrom, the fishes of Denmark have been illus-| fishes of New Zealand. Ninety-two species are 


trated by Henrik Kroyer. Those of Belgium 
have been carefully examined by M. de Selys 
Longchamps. In that naturalist’s ‘Faune Belge’ 
fifty-three fresh-water fishes and forty-one species 
inhabiting the sea are erumerated. Of the former, 
forty-three live only in fresh water; six in fresh 
water, but go tothe mouths of rivers in winter ; and 
four live in the sea, but migrate to the rivers in 
Spring or summer. Of the sea-fishes thirty pass 
up the Schelde as far as Antwerp. The fresh- 
water fishes of central Europe have engaged the 
ttention of Agassiz. Freyer has published an 
t of those inhabiting Carniola, amounting to 
thirty-two species. Italian ichthyology has been 
admirably illustrated by Charles Bonaparte, the 
Prince of Musignano. In Asia the fishes of the 
Caspian have been described by Hichwald in his 
‘Fauna Caspio-Caucasica, published in 1841. 
Those inhabiting the rivers of Syria have been 
enumerated by Heckel (1843) from the collections 
of Kotschy. Fifty-seven species inhabit the rivers 
Orontes and Euphrates, of which no fewer than 
orty-five are Cyprinide. Indian ichthyology has 
ceived valuable contributions from M‘Clelland, 
whose papers have been chiefly published in the 
leutta Journal. In Siebold’s ‘ Fauna Japonica’ 
1842) are accounts and figures of Japanese fishes 
by Temminck and Schlegel. The most valuable 
contribution ever made to our knowledge of the 
ichthyology of Eastern Asia was communicated to 
the British Association at Cambridge in 1845, in 
the form of a report on the ‘ Ichthyology of China,’ 


there numerated. In Smith’s ‘ Illustrations of the 
Zoology of South Africa,’ figures and descriptions 
are given of the fishes of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ‘researches of Dr. Peters on the eastern coast 
of Africa, at present in progress, promise to make 
us well acquainted with the ichthyology of that 
interesting region. With those of the northern 
part of Western Africa we have had information in 
the valuable memoirs of Lowe on the fishes of 
Madeira (‘Zoological Transactions and Proceed- 
ings’). The labours of Jenyns on the fishes collected 
during Captain Fitzroy’s voyages have contributed 
materially to our. knowledge of the ichthyology of 
the southern extremity of South America, whilst 
that of Guyana has been illustrated by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library.’ De 
Kay’s ‘Zoology of New York’ (1842) has made 
us acquainted in detail with the fishes of the 
United States. They amount, so far as known, 
to 440 species, distributed through 156 genera 
and 32 families. In the state of New York there 
are 126 Acanthopterygu, 115 Malacopterygii, 3 
Lophobranchii, 18 Plectognathi, 8 species of 
sturgeon, and 27 cartilaginous fishes. It is to be 
regretted that the researches of Dr. Parnell on the 
West Indian fishes are still unpublished, since 
they would go a long way towards enabling us to 
gain a connected view of the ichthyology of the 
new world, 

ICHTHYOSAU’RUS, literally Fish-Lizard 
(‘1x4vs, Zadeos), the generic name given by Mr. 
Konig to the extinct fossil animal noticed by the 


2y Dr. Richardson. From his researches it would | late Sir Everard Home, under the appellation of 
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Proteosaurus, and by Wagler under the name of | united in the same genus, Thus, in the same : 


Gryphus. 

We are indebted to Sir H. T. De la Beche and 
the Rey. W. D. Conybeare principally for pointing 
out and illustrating the structure of this extra- 
ordinary creature ; and that at a time when the 
materials were far more scanty than they are at 
the present day. Dr. Jeger, Mr. Hawkins, Dr. 
Buckland, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
and Mr. Owen, have all contributed to throw light 
on the organisation of a being that has long ceased 
to exist; and the anatomy and animal economy of 
this tyrant of the seas of former ages is now nearly 
as well known as that of the porpoise, which revels 
in the ocean that washes the shores of our existing | 
continents and islands. 

‘Tf,’ writes Dr. Buckland, in his ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise, ‘we examine these creatures with a) 
view to their capabilities of locomotion, and the 
means of offence and defence which their extra- 
ordinary structure afforded to them, we shall find 
combinations of form and mechanical contrivances 
which are now dispersed through various classes 
and orders of existing animals, but are no longer 
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Ichthyosaurus communis. 


Armed with enormous jaws and teeth, and 
furnished with huge glaring eyes, protected by 
bony sclerotic plates, and constructed either for 
subaquatic or aerial vision, the Ichthyosauri were 
admirably adapted for their oceanic home, and 
their life of oceanic warfare. They could give 
chase to their prey along the surface, pursue it into 
the depths, and reascend with the utmost rapidity. 
In fact, their whole structure befitted them for an 
aquatic abode, and betokens their carnivorous 
appetite. Several species have been discriminated, 
and it is probable that a rigorous examination may 
bring others to light. We may enumerate as 
examples Ichthyosaurus communis ; Ich, tenwiros- 
tris ; Ich. intermedius. 

For some observations on certain peculiarities 
in the cervical vertebra of the Ichthyosaurus hitherto 
unnoticed by Sir Philip Egerton, see ‘ Geol. 
Trans.,’ June, 1836. See also some remarks by 
Professor Owen, in ‘ Geol. Proe.,’ 1888; and Dr. 
Buckland’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ A ‘noble col- 
lection of relics of Ichthyosauri is contained in the 
British Museum. 

Ichthyosauri abound throughout the lias and 
oolitic formations. The chief repository has been 
hitherto considered to be in the lias at Lyme 
Regis; but, as Dr. Buckland states, they abound 
along the whole extent of this formation through- 
out England, from the coasts of Dorset, through 
Somerset and Leicestershire, to the coast of York- 
shire. The lias of Germany and France contains 


dividuals the snout of a porpoise is combined wi 
the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a lizard wi 
the vertebree of a fish, and the sternum of 
Ornithorhynchus with the paddles of a wha 
The general outline of an Ichthyosaurus must ha 
most nearly resembled the modern porpoise a 
grampus. It had four broad feet or paddles, a 
terminated behind in a long and powerful t 
Some of the largest of these reptiles must have: 
ceeded thirty feet in length.’ These aqua 
reptiles fed upon fishes, as is proved by the m 
of fish scales (chiefly referable to the Pholidop 
rus limbatus), intermingled with coprolite throu 
out the entire region of the ribs, and in the m 
matured coprolites themselves. They also devow 
other animals and even the weaker of their o 
species. Their prey was transmitted into a stom: 
which must have been nearly coextensive with: 
cavity of the body, and the contents were the 
made to pass through an intestinal canal wh 
appears to have resembled, as Dr. Buckla 
observes, the spiral intestines of some of the swift 
and most voracious of our modern fishes. 


them. ‘The range of the genus Ichthyosaw 
says Dr. Buckland, ‘seems to have begun with 
Muschelkalk, and to have extended through 
whole of the oolitic period into the cretae 
formation. The most recent stratum in which 
remains of this genus have yet been found is 
chalk marl at Dover, where they have been 
covered by Dr. Mantell; I have found them if 
gault near Benson, Oxon,’ (Bridgewater Tre 
IVCICA, a genus of plants belonging to} 
natural order Burseracee. J. heterophylla 
tree 50 feet in height, growing in Guyana, 1 
banks of the river Couron. When an ine 
is made in the bark of this tree, a yellow 
samic aromatic fluid exudes, which retain 
fluidity a long time after exposure to the air 
resin is found also in the seeds, and the ng 
of Guyana carry the nuts about with the 
account of the scent they give out. The @ 
also use the exudation for mixing with oil] 
which they anoint their bodies. J. hepta; 
is a small tree, a native of the woods of Gu 
possessing the same properties as the fe 
species. There are many species of Jeie 
of which yield a resinous sweet-scented gut 
ICOLMKILL. ‘[Tona.] 
ICOSA’NDRIA, one of the classes i 
sexual system of botany invented by Lin 
The name was applied cde Linneeus ie 
having an indefinite number of stamens 
into the calyx. 
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§, a name given by M. Valenciennes to! IDA. age Tror.] 
ngs, a genus of planti earnivorous| IDEA (ia, from the root 2, to see), in its 


seds, which had been formerly referred by widest acceptation, is used to indicate every repre- 
avier to the genus Paradoxurus. It is the sentation of outward objects through the senses, 
jous Aretictis of Temminck. -* and whatever is the immediate object of thought. 
| General Character.—Head rather short, muzzle Like many other terms of mental philosophy, it is 
inted; ears, which are small, tufted with long derived from the most eminent of the senses, that 
lirs; tail long, hairy, prehensile; five toes on of vision. Inthe Platonic philosophy, the word 
ith Dental formula :— | dee signified, primarily, the archetypes of al! 


6 + 55 created things as they subsist in the divine intel- 
icisors, —_; Canines, _— ; Molars, _- =36. lect; and, secondarily, the conceptions of the 
6 1—1 5—95 human understanding, by means of which the 
| Geographical Distribution, India, Malacca. essence of a thing is conceived. Plato’s own de- 
The author of the ‘ Analytical Notice of Books’ finition is very extensive: ‘an idea may be at- 
\Lool. Sd on ») =e bo arg - ) pric . whatever, as a plurality, may be indi- 
\listoire Naturelle des Mammiféres, Nos. XLI. ca y the same name.’ 
L., that between the Viverrine family and that| For the term idea the schoolmen employed the 
ich ig composed of the racoons and bears there | word species, by which, Cicero tells us, the Greek 
i existed a considerable gap, which is now in a| word idea was usually rendered in Latin (‘Top.’7), 
jat measure filled up by the newly discovered | though he himself proposedthe term form, which has 
‘ims, the Benturong and the Panda. The ex- been adopted by Kant and his followers to desig- 
\nal appearance, he remarks, of the Ictides cor- nate that constant element in the perception of 
\ponds in some degree with both that of the outward objects which is independent of matter, 
ets and racoons, having the plantigrade motion and which the mind presents to itself in accordance 
the latter and the slender snout of the former. | with its own laws. These species the schoolmen 
i is indeed completely plantigrade, and has on ‘divided into sensible and intelligible, of which we 
| h foot five toes armed with strong compressed shall here extract Hobbes’s succinct account. 
\wa, apparentiy adapted for climbing. ‘Its tail, |‘The philosophy-schools teach that for the cause 
|) thickness of which at its commencement is of vision the thing seen sendeth forth on every 
host monstrous, is prehensile beneath, without | side a visible species, (in English) a visible show, 
g terminated by a naked skin, like that of | apparition, or aspect, or a being seen, the receiving 
les, but resembling entirely the tail of the | of which into the eye is seeing. .... « Nay, for 
ous. The eye, like that of the domestic cat,| the cause of understanding also the thing under- 
the pupil vertically elongated; the habits of | stood sendeth forth an intelligible species, that is, 
| Ictides are consequently nocturnal. The ears an intelligible being seen, which coming into the 
re pea meg om: pe ge sur- | eng makes it understood.’ (‘Of Man,’ 
ee a@muzzie, which 13 di into two. part lL, ¢. 1. 
|| tions by a deep sulcus. The hairs are long) According to Locke, ‘Ideas are whatever is the 
|| thick, and a peculiar character is given to the | object of the understanding, whatever a man 
| si by the moustaches, which are very | thinks, or whatever it is the mind can be employed 
|\aminous on the lips, the eyes, and the cheeks, | about thinking.’ In this large sense the word is 
|| by the pencil of long and numerous hairs | generally employed by English and French 
\ich terminates the ears. The cry is interme- writers, and also by the Germans before the time 
| te between those of a cat and a dog.’ of Kant, who ascribes to idea a higher but limited 


[Three species are recorded: we select Ictides | signification. By idea Kant eminently designated 
| :frona.—Fur gray; hairs long, silky, black | every conception formed by the reason (as distinct 
ithe base, and white in their extreme third, | from the understanding), and raised above all 
| rter on the head and limbs; sides of the snout, sensuous perception. These ideas he subdivides 


| head, of the ears (which are edged with | into, 1st, empirical, which have an element drawn 
| te) ; part of snout and forehead from experience, for instance, organisation, a state, 
| te ; iris ; belly gray, with shorter hairs achurch; and, 2nd, pure, which are totally free 


la those on the upper parts of the body. Size,| from all that is sensible or empirical, such as 
|: of a very large domestic cat. In another liberty, immortality, holiness, felicity, deity. An- 
|cimen the sides of the snout, and the tail, its other division of the Kantian ideas is into theoreti- 
remity exeepted, were gray. Locality, | cal and practical, according to a similar division of 
tan, Nepal. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles the reason itself. Thus the idea of truth is a 
wibes the gait of this Benturong as low and theoretical idea, that of morality a practical idea. 

iching, the and being long and heavy, and| IDENTITY signifies sameness. In this sense 
legs short. e tail, thick at its insertion, it is employed in the phrase personal identity, 
lually ag to the extremity, where it curls where it signifies the invariable sameness of the 
ards. climbing trees the animal is assisted thinking subject, or the I. In a secondary sense 
this tail, which is strong. One that was kept it denotes a merely relative identity, which may 
e many years by Major Farquhar partook both also be called logical or abstract. Thus, in logic, 
inimal and vegetable food. Slow in motion, | whatever things are subjects of the same attribute 


timid in ition, the animal sleeps much or collection of attributes are considered the same; 

ing the day: the night is the season of its com-|¢.g. dog and lion are the same relatively to the 

itive \ common notion quadruped, under which they are 
* 
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both contained. Again, in physics, a tree may be 
asserted to be the same in relation to all the rights 
of property, notwithstanding the physical change 
it undergoes from the constant segregation of old 
and aggregation of new. particles. Lastly, it is 
only in this logical use of the term that we can be 
said in memory to be conscious of the identity of 
the reproduced and the original idea ; for, if they 
were absolutely identical, it would be impossible 
to distinguish between the first appearance and 
the recurrence of an idea. 

According to Butler it is impossible to define 
the idea of personal identity, but it is easily ascer- 
tained ; for a comparison of one’s self in any two 
moments of our existence suggests immediately the 
idea, and at the same time the identity of ourselves. 


(Butler, Zwo Dissertations on Personal 
Identity.) 
IDES. [Katenpar.] 


IDIOT. (Lunacy.] 

IDOCRASE, Vesuvian, Pyramidal Garnet, 
&c. This mineral occurs crystallised and mas- 
sive ; the crystals are either attached or imbedded. 
Primary form a square prism. Colour various 
shades of brown, black, gray, blue, green, and 
yellow. Lustre vitreo-resinous. Translucent and 
transparent. Specific gravity 3.08 to 3.4. 

The massive varieties are amorphous ; the struc- 
ture is fibrous, granular, or compact. The com- 
ponent ingredients of this mineral are silica, 
alumina, lime, oxides of iron and manganese. 

IDUMZA (Dovpaia), usually called Edom 
in the New. Testament, included, in the time 
of Christ, a considerable portion of the southern 
part of Palestine, and extended S.W. as 
far as the Lake Serbénis; but in the Old Testa- 
ment it was used to designate the mountainous 
district N. of Arabia which extended from the 8. 
of the Dead Sea to the Bay of Alana in the Red 
Sea. The Edomites, who were descendants of 
Esau, originally dwelt on Mount Seir. They 
were governed by kings from the earliest times, 
and appeared to haye possessed considerable 
power when the Israelites invaded Canaan, 
They were defeated by Saul, and were made 
tributaries of the Jews during the reign of David. 

After the division of the Jewish kingdom, the 


Edomites continued subject to Judah till the 
reign of Joram, when they again established | 


their independence, They were subdued again 
during the reigns of Amaziah and Uzziah ; but 
in the reign of Ahaz the Syrians seized upon 
Klath, and drove the Jews out of Edom. Edom, 
in common with the rest of Syria, appears to 
have been subdued by Nebuchadnezzar; but, 
after the downfal of the Babylonish empire, the 
Kdomites are again mentioned as an independent 
people. They appear about this period to have 
been driven from their original settlements by 
the Nabathai, who are supposed to have been de- 
scended from Nebajoth, the eldest son of Ishmael. 
The Edomites were constantly at war with the 
Jews after the return of the latter from Babylon, 
till they were entirely subdued by John Hyrcanus. 
From this time the Edomites were regarded as a 
part of the Jewish nation, and were governed by 


a prefect appointed by the Asmonean princes of presided over by the legate of Pope Adrian 


IGNATIUS. 42: 
Judea. One of these governors, Antipater, a nativ 
of Idumzea, was appointed by Julius Caesar pre 
curator of Judzea, and was succeeded by his son 
the celebrated Herod, who put an end to th 
dynasty of the Asmonzan princes. 

The Idumzans marched to the assistance o 
Jerusalem when it was besieged by Titus, anc 
entered the city; they did not however continu 
till it was taken, but returned to their ow 
country laden with plunder. We have no fur 
ther mention of the Idumzans in_ history 
Origen, in his ‘Commentary upon Job,’ inform: 
us that the name of Idumaza did not exist i 
his day, and that the inhabitants of the country 
were called Arabs, and spoke the Syriac lan 
guage. ws 

Ptolemzus is the only author who applies th 
name of Idumza to the country west ‘of th 
Jordan. The whole of Judza was frequent}; 
called Idumaa under the Roman emperors. 

IDYLL (Greek, sidvaasv; Lat. Idyllium © 
Edy lium) is a poem, in which the appearance: 
of external nature, or manners and sentiments 
are described, or both. The bucolic poems o 
Theocritus are called idylls; and all the bucoli 
poetry {Bucoxics] may be included under thi 
name, though the ancients did not, any mo 
than ourselves, confine the name to bucolic poe 

IGLAU.. [Moravzia.] 

IGNA/TIUS, one of the apostolic fathers. H 
was one of the carliest successors to St. Paul ( 
not the next) in the presidency over the Christia 
Church at Antioch. During the persecution 
that body by Trajan, Ignatius refused to abando 
his opinions, and the issue was that he was sent 
Rome, and there put to death in a very cru 
manner, being thrown to the lions in a publ 
spectacle. What little was left of the feeble ol 
man was gathered by a few friends, and remoy 
to Antioch, and preserved there as sacred relics. 

The remains of St. Ignatius, which are p 
served to us, are four short epistles addressed 
the Romans, the Philadelphians, the Smyrna 
and to Polycarp. An English translation may 
found in Archbishop Wake’s ‘ Genuine Epistles 
the Apostolic Fathers,’ London, 8vo., 1693. 

IGNA‘TIUS, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
born in 799, and was the son of the Emp 
Michael Curopalates, who, on the revolt of L 
the Armenian, surrendered to him the thro 
and embraced the monastic life. His sons f 
lowed the example of their father, and 
youngest, Nicetas, then aged fourteen, chan 
his name into that of Ignatius. The new e 
peror separated the several members of the fam 
of Michael, and caused his two sons Eustrati 


and Nicetas to be made eunuchs. 

Ignatius was admitted into the order of pri 
hood by Basil, Bishop of Paros, in the 
lespont. Under the regency of the Emp 
Theodora, Ignatius was elected Patriarch 
beeteppraapens ce In consequence of his refusal 
join the young Emperor Michael in an attemp 
overturn the rule of his mother, he was depri 
of his see, and banished. But he was e 
ually restored by the authority of a co 


et 
-. 
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‘and from that time was allowed to rule the|angle of the lower jaw. he limbs are long; the 
Greek Church without opposition. He died} toes unequal, rough with elevated points on the 

~ -on the 23rd of October, 878, on which day the | under surface, and armed with acute claws. <A 
Greek and Roman Churches still celebrate his range of tuberculous pores runs along the inside of 
memory. each thigh, The colour of the Iguana is yellowish 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. [Jzsurrs. ] green below, and above of a green more or less 


IGNIS FA’TUUS, a meteor resemblinga flame, | deep, becoming sometimes bluish, and sometimes a 
which floats in the atmosphere ata few feet above | slate-colour, 
the strface of the ground. It is generally observed | The Iguanas, of which three species are known, 
by night, either stationary or in motion, over are arboreal in their habits, and feed principally 
marshes or burial grounds; and sometimes, after | on vegetable aliment; indeed, in the stomachs of 
becoming invisible, it reappears. (ccasionally | the numerous specimens examined by M. Bibron, 
such meteors have been observed to follow or ad-| nothing but leaves and flowers were found. Dr. 
vance towards a spectator; but in general they} Buckland however states that in 1828 Captain 
appear to recede on being approached, and it has! Belcher found in the island of Isabella swarms of 
happened that, from their resemblance to the flame | Iguanas which appeared to be omnivorous, feed- 
of a distant lamp, they have led the unwary tra-| ing voraciously on eggs, on the intestines of fowls, 
veller into dangerous swamps. and on insects.’ 
A plausible hypothesis which has been proposed| These animals haunt the borders of water, into 
in order to account for this phenomenon is that a| which they often plunge and swim with great 
phosphuretted or a carburetted hydrogen gas, pro-| velocity, lashing their tail from side to side. 
duced by the decomposition of animal or vegetable | During the pairing season the male is very savage, 
substanees, rises from the ground or from stagnant | watches over his mate, and defends her with fury. 
water, and takes fire by electricity or sponta-| The female deposits her eggs along the margin of 
neously, at a spot where the atmosphere is particu- rivers, in savannahs, or on the sea-shore, burying 
-larly free from moisture. Spontaneous ignition is|them in the sand. Both the eggs and the flesh 
well known to take place occasionally ina number | of these animals are in great request, insomuch 
of vegetable and animal substances while under-| that in some of the islands, where the Iguana was 
going decomposition, in consequence of the in-| very common, as, for example, Jamaica, it is now 
flammable matter coming in contact with common | very rare. They are taken by nooses, in traps, or 
air or with oxygen gas. ee nets, and sometimes are hunted by dogs. They 
IGUALDAS. [Cartatuna.] are very tenacious of life, and, as they struggle 
IGUA‘NA, a restricted genus of Saurian| violently, snapping at every person, are generally 
Teptiles, belonging to the section Plewrodonta | despatched as soon as captured. 
of the family Jguanide. (Duméril and Bibron,} The Common Iguana (Iguana tuberculata, the 
in ‘ Erpétologie Générale.’) Iguana delicatissima of Daudin) is a native of 
The Plewrodonta, with the exception of one) Brazil, Cayenne, the Antilles, and the Bahamas. 
genus, are all confined to America, and are cha-/ It attains to a considerable size, sometimes mea- 
_ Tacterised by the teeth being implanted, not along suring six feet in length, including the long tail. 
the ridge of the jaw, but in a furrow along the | Formerly, according to Catesby (‘Nat. Hist. of 
side of the jaw, to which latter they adhere by | Carolina,’ 1743), this species was an important 
one side of the bony substance of the root, without article of commerce in the Bahamas, and’ cargoes 
being implanted in the jaw itself like a nail in a of living Iguanas, or salted Iguanas, and also of 
board. their eggs, were imported into the Carolinas. The 
The genus Zgwana, as at present restricted, | practice was to sew up the mouths of the living 
contains, according to M. Bibron, only three |animals in order to prevent them from biting. 
| species, natives of Brazil, Cayenne, the Antilles, | They were as eagerly sought after by the epicures 
_ the Bahamas, Mexico, &c. They attain to con-|of the Carolinas and other places as the turtle 
_ siderable dimensions, and have a fierce and strange | is by the epicures of our island. 
_ aspect. Their flesh is esteemed a delicacy. IGUAN/IDM, an extensive family of Saurian 
The Iguanas (or Guanas) are characterised by | reptiles, divided by MM. Duméril and Bibron in 
» cutaneous expansion like a pendent dewlap, or | their ‘ Erpétologie’ (1837) into two subfamilies, viz 
; 
| 


flaccid pouch, under the lower jaw and throat, | Plewrodonta (Pleurodontes) and Acrodonta (Acro- 
which is capable of being inflated ; and there are|dontes). In the Plewrodonta the teeth are not 
cuticular folds on the lateral regions of the neck | implanted in the ridge of the jaw, but are affixed 
and throat. The head is stout at the base, mo-| in a furrow along the side of the jaw, adhering to 
derately long, and of a somewhat pyramidal shape, | the latter by one side of their bony root. The 
_ eovered with plates forming a sort of tesselated | Plewrodonta, with the exception of one genus 
_ pavement. The scales of the body are small, al- | (Brachylophus, an Indian group), are all peculiar 
most lozenge-shaped, slightly keeled, and but little | to the New World and the adjacent islands. The 
imbricated. A serrated dorsal crest, consisting | genus IavaNna may be regarded as a typical form. 
of elevated, compressed, and pointed scales, runs| The Acrodonta are distinguished by the tecth 
g the ridge of the back, and also of the tail to | being seated on the ridge of the jaws, to which 
its tip. The tail is of great length, very flexible, | they are soldered, and of which they appear to be 
and laterally compressed. ‘The orifice of the ear|/a continuation. This subfamily is distributed 
is covered by a large tympanic membrane, and | through Asia, Southern Europe, Africa, and Aus- 
generally there are several large scales about the) tralia, 


* 
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The genera comprehended under the family 
group Jguanide are very numerous ; those of the 
Plewrodonta constitute five tribes, viz. Anolians, 
Polychrians, Iquanians, Tropidolepidians, and 
Oplurians. Those of the Acrodonta constitute 
four tribes, viz. Galeotians, Agamians, Phryno- 
cephalians, and Stellionians. 

IGUA’NODON, the name of an extinct gi- 
gantic reptile, whose remains were discovered by 
Dr. Mantell. In its characters this fossil Saurian 
closely approaches to the genus 7gywana, and there 
can be no doubt that it was herbivorous; indeed 
Cuvier, at first sight, took the teeth for those of a 
rhinoceros. Dr. Buckland, who dilates on the 
admirable structure of these teeth, considered 
with relation to the demands made by the habits 
of the animal, observes how well they are adapted 
for cropping tough vegetable food, such as the 
Clathraria and similar plants which are found 
buried with the Iguanodon. ‘The teeth,’ writes 
Dr. Buckland, ‘exhibit two kinds of provision to 
maintain sharp edges along the cutting surface, 
from their first protrusion until they were worn 
down to the very stump. The first of these isa 
sharp and serrated edge, extending on each side 
downwards, from the point to the broadest portion 
of the body of the tooth. The second provision 
is one of compensation for theegradual destruction 
of this serrated edge, by substituting a plate of 
thin enamel, to maintain a cutting power in the 
anterior portion of the tooth, until its entire 
substance was consumed in service. Whilst the 
crown of the tooth was thus gradually diminish- 
ing above, a simultaneous absorption of the root 
went on below, caused by the pressure of a new 
tooth rising to replace the old one, until, by this 
continual consumption at both extremities, the 
middle portion of the older tooth was reduced to 
a hollow stump, which fell from the jaw to make 
room for a more efficient successor.’ 

The size of this giant of the Weald in former 
ages was enormous. In Dr. Mantell’s collection 
there is a portion of a femur twenty-two inches in 
girth in the smallest part. The thigh bone, then, 
of the Iguanodon exceeded in bulk that of the 
largest elephant, and its length is on good grounds 
calculated to have been from four to five feet. 
Dr. Mantell ‘carefully compared the bones of the 
Iguanodon with those of the Iguana, and, by 
taking an average from eight separate parts of the 
respective skeletons, he gives the following as the 
dimensions of the Iguanodon :— 


Feet. 
Length from snout to end of tail. 70 
peeugth: of tail. 60s so eine ee a 
Circumference of body . . . . . 14h 


Geological Distribution —The Wealden fresh- 
water formation of the south of England, inter- 
mediate between the marine oolitic deposits of the 
Portland stone and those of the green-sand for- 
mation in thecretaceousseries. Tilgate Forest. Isle 
of Wight. Purbeck. Rag-quarries, near Maidstone. 

ILCHESTER. [Somersersurnn. } 

ILDEFONSO, S. (Casrinia-na-Vresa.] 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, one of the old provinces of 
France, was bounded N. by Picardie, W. by 
Maine and Normandie, 8S. by Orléanais, and K. 
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by Champagne. It now forms the departments « 
Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Oise, and a part of those « 
Seine-et-Marne, Aisne, and Eure-et-Loir. Par 
was its capital. This province formed part of th 
monarchy under the first kings of France, and wz 
governed by the dukes or counts of Paris, wh 
were numbered among the great vassals of th 
crown. It was united to the crown in the yez 
987 under the reign of Hugues Capet. 

I‘LEUS, or ILIAC PASSION, is the nam 
given to a severe form of intestinal disease 
characterised by violent griping pain around th 
umbilicus, spasm and retraction of the muscles « 
the abdomen, obstinate costiveness, and vomiting 
These symptoms are however common to severe 
very different conditions of the bowels, as coli 
hernia, intussusception, &c. 

ILEX is a name given to two very differer 
plants. As that of a species, it indicates th 
Evergreen Oak of the south of Europe, 
Quercus Ilex. As that ofa genus, it belongs t 
the common Holly, Zlexr aquifolium. This latte 
is common in the middle of Europe, and th 
southern side of the range of the Caucasu: 
where it is only a bush, and it probably extend 
far to the eastward. It is chiefly valued a 
an ornamental tree, but its fine-grained, heav 
compact timber is used fora great number of use 
purposes, especially by the turnerand mathemati 
instrument maker. The berries are poisono 
producing purgative and violent emetic effects. 

Besides the common Holly and its numero 
varieties, the genus Ilex comprehends a lar 
number of species, the most remarkable of whi 
are the J. Balearica, or broad-leaved species 
Minorca, a very handsome kind, which is har 
in the middle and south of England; the 
vomitoria, or Cassena Tree of the North A 
ricans, whose leaves possess strongly mark 
emetic qualities; and the J. Paraguayensis, 
Maté plant, of whose leaves a very large co 
sumption takes place in South America under t 
name of Paraguay Tea. The leaves are dri 
and afterwards used like the common tea. 

ILFRACOMBE. [Drvonsutre.] 

ILIAD. [Homer.] 

ILISSUS. [Arrrca.] 

ILIUM. [Troy.] 

ILKESTON. [Dxrsysuree. } 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a department in Fran 
formed out of a portion of the old province 
Bretagne, is bounded N. by the English Chan 
and the department of La Manche, E. by 
department of Mayenne, 8S. by that of Lo 
Inférieure, and W. by those of Morbihan 
Cotes-du-Nord. It lies between 47° 37’ and 
31’ N. lat., 1° and 2° 13’ W. long., measur 
74 miles from N. to 8., and 55 from BE. to 
The area is 2582 square miles. The popula’ 
in 1846 was 562,958, which gives 218.0 to 
square mile, being 44.25 above the average 
square mile for all France*, 


* The census of 1841, which has been used thus f 
the account of the French departments, gave an ave 
of 168 inhabitants to the square mile for all France; 
census Of 1846, which was published only recently, 
will ee for the rest of this work, raises the ave 
to 173. * ™ 
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The department is divided by the Armoric hills ‘quality is raised; tobacco is grown near St.- 
[Corgs-pu-Norp ; Bretacne} into two slopes, Malo; rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and mixed 


~ one of which inclines to the English Channel, the grain are produced in the middling and poorer 


: 


_ and the Oust [Morsinay]; 


* gable. 


other to the Bay of Biscay. It presents a great soils. he cultivation of flax and hemp for the 
variety of hill and dale, heaths, moors, forests, manufactures of the department is very exten- 
ponds, and marshes, which are rendered pro- sive; the flax and hemp in the dressed state, 
ductive by drainage, or on the coast by banking as also the seeds, are important objects of com- 
out the sea. The soil, except in the marsh land, merce. The apple and the pear are very exten- 
is shallow and light; the most fertile soils are in sively cultivated for making cider and perry, the 
the neighbourhood of St.-Malo, Montfort, and chief drinks of the population ; the cider is strong 
Rennes, and in the marshes north of Dol. The enough to keep for two years, and is, considered 
coast, which extends between the embouchures of the best made in France. The grass land along 
the Couesnon and the Rance, measures about 40 the river bottoms is rich; and, as the outlet on 
miles ; it is washed by the fine Bay of Cancale; the heaths and moors is large, great numbers of 
but access to it is much impeded by a great cattle are reared, and excellent butter and cheese 
number of isolated rocks and islets. St.-Maloin are made. There is little meadow land; of 
the north and Redon in the south of the depart- artificial grasses only clover is grown. Horses 
ment, are the most important ports. ‘in general of small breed, sheep, goats, poultry, 

The department takes its name from the Ille and pigs of the large white breed, are numerous. 
and the Vilaine, the two principal rivers. ‘The, Game, including wild boars, hares, rabbits, par- 
Zlle rises near Combourg, N. of the Armoric tridges, quails, woodcocks, &c., are abundant. 
range, through a gap in which it runs S. and The fisheries on the coast, which are actively 
joins the Vilaine on the right bank at Rennes plied, yield excellent oysters, soles, lobsters, 
after a course of about 20 miles. Its waters turbot, skate, crabs, &c. The forests of the 
supply the Iile-et-Rance Canal, which runs a con- department contain fine timber: the prevailing 
siderable way along the Ille, and then, turning kinds are oak and beech; next come chestnut, 
N.W., joins the Rance, a little above Dinan. poplar, and birch. The cultivated land also 
[Céres-pu-Norp.] The Vilaine rises a little W.| presents the appearance of a forest, such is the 
of Ernée, in the department of Mayenne, and number of apple trees planted in the fields, and of 
runs generally W. past Vitré as far as Rennes, timber trees in the hedges that separate each 
5 miles above which it becomes navigable. field; but, as these latter are regularly stripped of 
Having received the Ille at Rennes, its course is their branches to supply fire-wood, they are of 
S.S.W. past Redon, whence to its mouth in the little value as timber. 


Bay of Biscay, below Roche-Bernard, it is a| 
tide river and navigable for vessels of 250 tons. 
Its whole length is 116 miles, 78 of which are 
navigable. On the right it receives the Canlache, | 
the Chévre, the Ille before mentioned, the Meu 
on the left its’ 
feeders are the Seiche, the Semnon, the Cher, | 
(which enters it on the borders of Loire- 
Inférieure), and the Don and the Isac, which 
flow from Loire-Inférieure, and are both navi- 
The Couesnon rises E. of Fougeres, and 
runs first W., then N. past Antrain, and enters 
the Bay of Cancale, below Pontorson, in the 
department of Manche. It is navigable at high 
water for barges from Antrain. The Rance is 
described under Cérzs-pu-Norp. The depart- 
ment is traversed by 11 royal, 12 departmental, 
and 4 military roads; the railroad from Paris to 
Brest, now in course of construction, passes Vitré 
and Rennes. | 

The department contains 1,652,446 acres, dis- 
tributed among 151,647 proprietors, and into 
1,614,251 parcels. Of this surface, 982,269 acres 
are arable ; 181,256 are natural pasture; 32,621 
are covered with orchards, nurseries, and gardens ; 
255,909 acres are heath and moorland; 147,016 
acres are under woods and forests ; 12,912 acres 
are covered with wet marshes, rivers, canals, &c. ;| 
and 341 acres are under vine-culture. The farms 
are small, the largest not exceeding 75 acres, and 
Many consist of not more than 5. The soil is 
made to produce all kinds of breadstuffs, in quan- 
tity more than enough for the wants of the popu- 
lation. In the rich soils, wheat of excellent, 


Several iron mines are worked; roofing and 
clay slate, white quartz for the glass factories, 
limestone, and granite are quarried; lead and 
copper ore are found. Mineral springs are nu- 
merous. 

The most important manufactures are linen, 
sailcloth of the best quality, Russia duck, canvass, 
and shoe and morocco leather; felt and straw 
hats, sewing thread, thread stockings, ship cordage 
and ropes, fishing nets, hooks, and lines, pottery, 
cotton and woollen yarn, are also made. There 
are besides, several bleaching establishments, 
brandy distilleries, paper-mills, iron-forges and 
smelting furnaces, and flour-mills; in the towns 
on the coast shipbuilding is carried on to some 
extent. Salt is made in some of the marshes on 
the coast. The commerce is composed of the 
various articles named, and of groats, chestnuts, 
salt pork, hides, oak staves, firewood, &c. About 
300 fairs are held in the year; there are 990 
wind and water mills, 7 iron-works, and 63 
factories of different kinds. 

The climate is damp but temperate ; much rain 
falls in winter; the prevailing winds are the 
west, north-west, and south-west; hurricanes are 
less frequent and less destructive than in some of 
the more western departments. 

The condition of the peasantry is similar, but 
rather superior, to that of the peasantry of Frnts- 
THRE. The department contains many Druidicaland 
Celtic remains, consisting of monoliths (menhirs), 
altar tables (dolmen, kistvaen), cromlechs, and 
cairns, 

The department is divided into 6 arrondisse- 
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ments, which with their subdivisions and popula- | enchanter Merlin, so celebrated in Breton Fables. 
tion are as follows : St.-Méen, 10 miles W. from Montfort, has an 
ecclesiastical school, and 2319 inhabitants. Jfon- 


Arronds. ‘Cantons. Communes. } Pop. in 1846. 


tauban, formerly the chief town of a county 

| — | belonging to the dukes of Rohan, is 7 miles N.N.W. 

Rennes. . .| 10 79 137,600 | from Montfort, and has a population of 2764. 

Fougéres 6 57 84,458 | Pidlan-le-Grand, 12 miles 8. by W. from Mont- 

Montfort 5 46 58,980 | fort, has 3283 inhabitants, who manufacture great 
St.-Malo | 9 62 120,890 | quantities of sewing thread. 

Vite a.|. 6 65 82,056 In the arrondissement of St.-Malo, the chief 

Redon. « | 7 46 78,974 | town St.-Malo, is built on the rocky isle of Aron, 

; eee which communicates with the main-land bya cause- 

Total . .| 43 355 562,958 |way named le Sillon, and defended from the 


| violence of the waves by strong outworks. The 
Of the arrondissement of Rennes, and of the | town covers the whole island ; it is surrounded by 
whole department, the capital is Rennes. Hédé,! strong ramparts, which areflanked with towers and 
a small place of about 1000 inhabitants, on the) bastions, and form a fine promenade. The streets 
road from Rennes to Dinan, is remarkable for the | are narrow, but formed by high and in general 
remains of its ancient castle, which was taken by | well-built houses. There are four gate entrances, 
Henry II. in 1168. Janzé, §.8.E. from Rennes, | near one of which, called la Grande Porte, isa 
has 4304 inhabitants, who manufacture sailcloth, large reservoir, whence water is supplied to the 
_and deal largely in excellent poultry. Zifré, N.E. fountains in the streets. The most remarkable 
of Rennes, has a population of 2402. Mordelles, | building is the strong castle built by Anne, duchess 
S.W. of Rennes, on the left bank of the Meu, has | of Bretagne, which forms part of the fortifications. 
mineral springs and 2613 inhabitants. The former cathedral is a very capacious church, 
In the arrondissement of Fougéres the chief built in the Gothic style, and ornamented with 
town is Fougéres, which stands on a hill, at the several good»marble statues. St.-Malo has tri- 
intersection of five high roads, in the north-east of bunals of first instance and of commerce, a cham- 
the department. It is one of the best built towns ber of commerce and manufactures, a naval school 
in the department, has wide, straight streets, a/ of the first class, and 10,053 inhabitants. The 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 4635) harbour lies 8. of the town; it is capacious and 
inhabitants, who manufacture sailcloth, canvass, | safe, but the entrance to it is rendered intricate by 
tape, flannel, lace, hats, bricks, leather, paper, and a great number of islets and rocks which stud this 
glass. There is a good commerce in these articles, | part of the coast, and many of which are fortified. 
and in corn, groats, butter, honey, cattle, &c, The | It is a tide harbour, protected by a strong pier, 
castle of Fougéres is a picturesque object, but a) and lined with a broad quay, which runs jus 
feeble defence, as it is commanded by the higher under the walls of the town; it is dry at low water, 


part of the town. In the forest of Fougeres, 
within half a mile of the town, there are many, 


Druidical remains. Antrain, N.W. of Fougéres, 
on the left bank of the Couesnon, which here 


becomes navigable, has a population of 1567, and | 


some manufactures of linen, coarse woollens, serge, 
and leather. St.-Aubin-du-Cormier stands on a 
steep hill, S.W. of Fougéres, and has 1896 in- 
habitants. It owes its origin to a strong castle 
built by Pierre de Dreux, duke of Bretagne, in 
1223, and is famous for the victory gained here 
by the Count de la Tremouille, the commander-in- 


chief for Charles VIII., over Francois II., duke of | 


Bretagne, the Prince of Orange, and the Duke of 
Orléans (afterwards Louis XII). Lowvigné-du- 
Désert, 9 miles N. from Fougéres, had formerly a 
large establishment belonging to the Templars, 
whose church is now become the parish church, 
It has a population of 3524, and several tanyards. 

In the arrondissement of Montfort, the chief 
town Montfort-sur-Meu, situated 10 miles W. 
from Rennes, on a hill above the confluence of the 
Meu and the Chailloux, has a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and 1868 inhabitants, It is 
closed in by ramparts, flanked with towers, and 
encircled by a wide ditch. The town was formerly 
of much larger size. Inthe environs, which are 
very pretty, are the oak forests of Brescilien and 
Montfort, in the former of which are several 


Druidical remains; among others the tomb of the | take vast quantities of oysters and other fish 


but large ships can enter, as the tide rises ve 
high here, 49 feet at spring. A wet dock h 
been lately formed by throwing a strong grani 
wall across the head of the bay between th 
town and the suburb of St.-Servan; it contain 
an area of above 270 acres, and is entered by wid 
flood-gates, through which steamers and 
frigates can pass. The roadstead of St.-Malo li 
W. of the town at the embouchure of the Rance ; i 
is protected by 7 forts, one of which called Conch 
was constructed by Vauban. The manufacture 
of St.-Malo are hosiery, fishing-nets, ship pulley 
and cordage, soap, fishing-hooks, &c. Shipbuildin 
is carried on, and there is a large tobacco factor 
The imports consist of colonial produce, spice 
flax, hemp, &c.; there is also a considerable trad 
in corn, fruit, wine, brandy, salt, linen, cid 
butter, honey, fish, salt provisions, &c. Vesse 
are fitted out for the foreign and coasting trade, an 
for the whale, cod,and mackerel fisheries. St.-M 
is much frequented as a bathing town. Bo 
near Dol, is a small place, with 2801 inhabitan 
Cancale, a small seaport on the western side 
the Bay of Cancale, with 5230 inhabitants, 

8 miles E. from St-Malo. The principal part 

the town stands on a height, above the bay 

which it commands a fine view, and is well bui 
The other part, called La-Houle, is built ont 
shore, and is inhabited chiefly by fishermen, w 


" ) 
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the bay for the supply of Paris and the towns in 
the interior. Combowra, the birth-place of Chateau- 
briand, 20 miles S.S.E. from St. Malo, is situated 
on a small lake, and has 4847 inhabitants. There 
isan old chateau, flanked with towers, in good 
preservation in the town. Dol, remarkable for its 
ancient cathedral, which is one of the handsomest 
churches in Bretagne, is 15 miles S.E. from St.- 
Malo, and has 4018 inhabitants. It is surrounded 
by old walls and wide ditches, the remains of its | 
ancient fortifications. The interior is irregularly 
built ; the houses are constructed of dark granite 
with projecting gables ; arcades 7 or 8 feet wide, 
supported on granite pillars, run along the streets. 
The town has a good corn-market, which is held 
in a desecrated church ; there is also some trade in 
cider, hemp, flax, tobacco, cattle, &c. The neigh- 
bourhood of Dol is fertile ; all the land between it 
and the sea northwards is drained marsh, protected 
from the sea by dikes. Pleine-Fougéres, 25 miles 
from St.-Malo, has a population of 3107. St.- 
Servan, a well-built town, and much frequented 
watering-place, situated on the south-side of the 
harbour of St.-Malo, of which town it may be con- 
sidered a suburb, has 10,257 inhabitants. The) 
most remarkable structure is the isolated tower 
called Solidor, which is 60 feet high, and ap- 
proached by a drawbridge. This tower is now 
used as a prison. Beer, ship cordage, and biscuits, 
wine, brandy, &c., are the chief articles of trade ; | 
shipbuilding is carried on. Tinténiae, on the | 
Ille-et-RanceCanal, has 2050 inhabitants, who trade | 
in corn, butter, poultry, Kc. 

In the arrondissement of Vitré, the chief town 
Vitré, situated on the Cantache, 22 miles E. from 
Rennes, has a tribunal of first instance, an ecclesi- 
astical school, and 8610 inhabitants. The town 
is large, but irregularly built ; and its feudal forti- 
fications, consisting of a castle, high ramparts 
flanked with machicolated towers, and surrounded 
by a deep ditch, give it agloomy appearance. The 
church of Notre-Dame is the most remarkable 
structure in the town. Vitré has manufactures 
of thread stockings, serge, flannel, hats, casks, 
brandy, leather, and sailcloth, and trades in these 
articles, and in wine, linen, honey, wax, hides, 
cattle, and cantharides flies, which are found in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The other towns are Argentré, 
which is a few miles S. of Vitré, and has 1978 in- 
habitants: La-Guerche, atown of 4412 inhabitants, 
which stands in a rich corn and grazing country, 
11 miles 8. from Vitré ; it gives name to a neigh- 
bouring forest, and has manufactures of fine linen, 
leather, and nut oil, besides a good trade in butter, 
corn, flax, hemp, chestnuts, cattle, sheep, &c.: and 
Rhetiers, which is a few miles W. of La-Guerche, 
and has 2960 inhabitants. 

Of the arrondissement of Redon the chief, 
town Ledon stands at the foot of a hill on the 
Vilaine, which here forms a good tide harbour, 
with a rise of from 10 to 13 feet at high water. 
The town, which is situated in the most southern 
angle of the department, at the junction of the 
two branches of the canal from Nantes to Brest, 


and at the southern extremity of the river and 
canal navigation that terminates to northwards in 
the harbour of St.-Malo, enjoys great advantages 
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for trade, in addition to its connection with the 
Bay of Biscay by a navigable tide river. It 
is in general well built; the chief structures 
are the former abbey buildings now used as a 
college, and the abbey church, the semicircular 
apse of which is considered a masterpiece, Re- 
don has a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
and 4606 inhabitants, who carry on a consider- 
able trade in colonial produce, wine, brandy, salt, 
butter, chestnuts, timber, hemp, oak staves, planks, 
masts, pitch and tar, slates, quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood, sheet and bar iron, lead, resin, hides, 
linen, flax, canvas, &c. Vessels. of 50 to 400 
tons are built. A vote of 1,800,000 francs was 
taken in 1846 for the improvement of the harbour 
of Redon, to which the French attach great im- 
portance, as, in case of a war with England, their 
trading vessels could enter here without exposing 
themselves in the Channel. The other towns are— 
Bain, which stands on the great road from Rennes 
to Nantes, and has a population of 3476, and 
some woollen manufactures: Fougeray, 16 miles 
N.E. from Redon, which has 5254 inhabitants; it 
had formerly a strong castle, of which only one 
high massive tower remains, and from which the 
English were driven by Du Guesclin in 1356: 
Guichen, which is 25 miles N.N.E. from Redon, 
and has cold mineral springs, and 3534 inhabi- 
tants: Maure, 15 miles N. from Redon, which 
has a population of 4001, and an ancient castle 
taken by Henri IV. in 1597: and Pipriac, 12 
miles N. from Redon, which has 3116 inhabi- 
tants. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of 
Rennes, is included in the jurisdiction of the Cour 
Royale and University Academy of Rennes, and 
belongs to the 13th Military Division, of which 
Rennes is head quarters. It returned 7 members 
to the Chamber of Deputies ; it now has 14 re- 
presentatives in the National Assembly. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour 
? An 1849; Decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic ; Guide Classique du 
Voyageur en France.) 

ILLECEBRA’CEA, a small natural order of 
exogenous plants, chiefly consisting of herbaceous 
weeds, found in the temperate parts of the world. 
The species are often conspicuous, especially when 
dried, for their silvery stipules and shining 
calyxes, and are sometimes beautiful microscopic 
objects ; but they are too small to be interesting 
in any other way, and are of no known use. 

ILLICE’BRUM, a genns of plants the type of 
the natural order Ji/icebracew. The only species 
is a small trailing shrub with opposite leaves 
having scarious stipules at the base. J. verticil- 
latum, Whorled Rush-Grass, is found in bogs and 
wet marshy places, chiefly in Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 

ILLI’CIUM, a genus of plants now generally 
described as a separate family under the name of 
WINTERACES. 

ILLINOIS, one of the United States of North 
America, is bounded S.B. by the river Ohio; EK. 
by Lake Michigan and Indiana; N. by the 
parallel of 42° 30’ N. lat. ; W. by the Mississippi. 
It lies between 42° 30/ and 387° N. lat., and 
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between 87° 17/ and 91° 50’ W. long. The 
greatest length is about 350 miles, and the greatest 
breadth 180 miles. The area is 50,000 sqnare 
miles. The population in 1845 was 643,482, of 
whom 331 were slaves. 

The Kaskaskia rises on the east side of the 
state, and, flowing to the,S. W. for about 250 miles, 
falls into the Mississippi about 80 miles above the 
junction of the Ohio. The Illinois, the largest 
river in the state, rises near Lake Michigan, and 
flows W. and §.8.W. into the Mississippi, which 
it joins 20 miles above the Missouri. This 
large river takes the name of Illinois only from 
the confluence of the Plane River from the N.E., 
and the Kankakee from the E., both considerable 
streams, and navigable for boats. Thirty miles 
below their confluence the Fox River falls into the 
Illinois from the north: it rises inthe Huron ter- 
ritory, and has a course of 200 miles 8.8.W., 
more than half of which is in this state. The 
other principal tributaries of the Illinois are the 
Vermilion River from the 8.E., the Mackinaw 
from the N.E., Spoon River from the N.W., and 
the Sangamon or Sanganio from the E. The last 
is by much the largest of these tributaries. Rock 
River rises in the Huron territory, and, entering 
the state of Illinois on its north boundary, crosses 
it in a 8.W. course of about 200 miles to the 
Mississippi. 

There is a range of low hills near the Ohio, and 
the western part of the state has an undulating 
surface ; but, with these exceptions, Illinois is one 
great plain, having a general slope to the south- 
west. It is estimated by Darby that every part 
of the state is included between the elevations of 
400 and 1000 feet above the sea-level, the mouth 
of the Ohio being 320 feet above the level of the 
Atlantic. Its soil consists of alluvial lands 
on the rivers, dry prairie lands, wet prairies 
covered with coarse grass, and timbered land, It is 
supposed that this state contains more good arable 
land than any other in the Union. The minerals 
are iron, copper, and lead, in the north-western 
angle of the state. Lead mines are worked, and | 
are very rich, Coal is found in every part of 
Illinois. Limestones and sandstones are the usual 
rocks. The climate is much the same as that of | 


Missouri, except that it is more humid, and in|commanding eminence. 
Probably the mean heat|the north of the town there is a stone bridge 
The agricul-| of 11 arches, 540 paces in length, over the Save. 


general less healthy. 
of Illinois would not reach 53° Fahr. 
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town of the great lead district, in which were 
produced, in 1841, 22,000,000lbs, Population, 
1500. Nauvoo is 124 miles N.W. from Spring- 
field, on the east bank of the Mississippi. Popu- 
lation, 7000. Quincy, 104 miles 8. from Spring- 
field, is situated on a bluff, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi. Population, 1500. 

Illinois College, at Jacksonville, had, in 1847, 
54 students and 5 instructors. The Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians are the prevailing 
sects. The legislature consists of 40 senators and 
91 representatives. It sends 2 senators and 7 
representatives to congress. ; 

This state is within the limits of the cession 
which Virginia made to the United States in 1787; 
but the first settlements made in it were by the 
Canadian French before 1763. It was governed, 
with Indiana, as a territory of the United States 
from 1800 to 1809. In 1809 they were made 
separate territorial governments, and in 1818 
Illinois was admitted into the Union, in whic 
year its constitution was formed. 

ILLYRIA, a kingdom and. province of the 
Austrian empire, lies between 44° 43’ and 47° 
5’ N. lat., 12° 40’ and 15° 55’ E. long., and is 
bounded N. by the provinces of Austria and 
Styria, N.E. by Styria, S.E. by Croatia, S. by 
the Adriatic, and W. by Italy and Tyrol. The 
area of the kingdom is about 11,000 square miles. 
The population in 1842 was 1,252,831. It is 
divided into two governments, Laybach and 
Trieste. 

The Government of Laybach has an area of 
6805 square miles. It is subdivided into 5 circles— 
Laybach, Neustadtl, Adelsberg, Clagenfurt, and 
Villach, the first three of which formerly constituted 
the duchy of Carniola, and the two others the 
duchy of Carinthia. Laybach, the capital of the 
circle and government of Laybach, is situated 
in an extensive valley at the mouth of the 
navigable river Laybach, a feeder of the Save, 
which divides the city into two parts, connected 
by five bridges, | Laybach with its eight suburbs 
has 11,275 inhabitants. It is a bishop’s see, 
and has a fine cathedral, twelve other churches, 
a lyceum, a gymnasium, and many other excellent 
public institutions. The castle is situated on a 
At a short distance to 


tural products of the state are maize, wheat, hemp, Neustadt, the capital of the circle of Neustadtl, is 
flour, and tobacco. Swine are reared in great num- | beautifully situated on the river Gurk, a feeder 
bers from the abundant mast of the forests. There |of the Save; it is a very pretty, regularly built 
are few manufactures in the state, except those of|town, with three churches, a gymnasium, a 
salt from salt-springs, and lead from the ore. Franciscan convent, and 2000 inhabitants. Adels- 

Illinois is divided into 87 counties. The fol-|de7g, the town which gives name to the circle 


lowing are the principal towns, with the popula- 
tion of each in 1840 :— 
Springfield, near the centre of the state, is the 


of Adelsberg, and chiefly noted for the remarkable 
grotto inits vicinity, is noticed under ADELSBERG. 
The most important town in this circle is Jdria, 


famous for its quicksilver mines. It is situated a 


seat of government. It has a state-house and a 
the bottom of a narrow valley surrounded b 


court-house, Population, 2579. Alton is 82 
miles W. by 8. from Springfield. Population, | high mountains, on the banks of the little rive 
2340. Chicago, 204 miles N.N.E. from Spring-|Idria, and has 5000 inhabitants, who subsis 
field, extends along the western shore of Lake| partly by lace-making and_ straw-platting ; 
Michigan. Numerous steam-vessels ply between | the greater part are employed in the mines an 
this place and Buffalo. Population, 4470. Galena, | in the quicksilver works and cinnabar factorie 
230 miles N. by W. from Springfield, is the chief|in the neighbourhood, The entrance to the min 
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is nearly in the middle of the town, by a large | for the number of stalactitic caves they contain. 


iron gate, which opens to a horizontal passage | [ADELSBERG.] 


leading to a flight of 757 steps cnt in the lime- 
stone rock. Clagenjwrt, the chief town of the 


circle of Clagenturt; and formerly the capital’ 


of Carinthia, is noticed under CLAGENFURT. 
Villach, the chief town of the circle of Villach, 
is situated on the Drave, in a beautiful country, 
which has been called the Inner Austrian Switzer- 
land.- The town, which was formerly much larger 
than it now is, has 2400 imhabitants. Villach 
is a place of some importance in a commercial 
point of view, as it stands at the junction of three 
great roads leading to Vienna, Venice, and Ins- 
pruck. A few miles W. of Villach are the im- 
portant lead mines of Bleiberg, so named from the 
little town of BLerBere, which has a population of 
3600. 

The Government of Trieste, which comprehends 
the city and territory of Trieste and the two cir- 
cles of Istria (the ancient Histria), and Girz, has 
an area of 4084 square miles. The Territory of 
Trieste has an area of 40 square miles, and in- 
cludes the city of Trreste. The chief town of the 
circle of Jstria, Mittenburg or Pisino, has only 
1609 inhabitants. The other most remarkable 
towns are Capo d'Istria, a seaport on an island in 


the Adriatic, connected with the continent by a| 


bridge, 5000 inhabitants ; Rovigno, on the coast 
S. of Capo d’Istria, 9500 inhabitants ; Pola, cele- 


The principal rivers are—the 
Drave, which is navigable, and flows for 120 
miles through the circles of Villach and Clagenfurt ; 
the Save, which becomes navigable at Laybach ; 
the /sonzo, which rises in Mount Terglou (9300 
feet high), the point of junction of the Carnic and 
the Julian Alps, and flowing 8, enters the Gulf of 
Trieste, having received the Torre on the right, 
the Idria and the Wippach on the left bank ; a few 
miles before reaching the gulf it divides into two 
branches, called the Isonzato and the Sdobba, 
which afterwards unite, inclosing between them 
the island of Morosina; the course of the Isonzo 
is important as having once formed the eastern 
limit of Italy towards Austria; and the Quieto, 
which enters the Adriatic through the harbour of 
Citta-Nuova. Of the numerous lakes, the largest 
| are—the Lake of Clagenfurt, 11 or 12 miles long, 
but narrow ; the Ossiach Lake, 7 miles long ; and 
the Miiblstiiller Lake, 84 miles long, and from 2 to 
34 miles wide ; this is the deepest and most beau- 
tiful lake in Carinthia, and the surrounding 
scenery is highly picturesque. 

The most remarkable lake in Carniola is 
that of Zirknitz, in the circle of Adelsberg, 
about 3 miles long, and 2 wide, of which 
many wonderful stories are told, all origi- 
nating in the fact that it is sometimes quite 
full to the brim, and at others dried up, and 


brated for its fine Roman antiquities; Pzrano, | this without any regularity or regard to the season 
6500 inhabitants; Dignano, 3600 inhabitants.|of the year; sometimes it does not dry up for 
To this circle belong the following islands in the} years together. Carinthia is much more abundant 
Gulf of Quarnero :—Cherso and Osero, which are| in mineral waters than Carniola, but there are 
united by a bridge; chief towns, Cherso, 3000|none that enjoy any remarkable celebrity. The 
inhabitants; Lussin Piccolo, 3500 inhabitants, | climate of course varies in different parts. The 
the largest harbour in the Adriatic; Lussin| lofty mountains covered with snow, which either 


Grande, 2218 inhabitants; and the island of 
Veglia, the chief towns of which are Veglia, a 


' pishop’s see, 1200 inhabitants, and Visca (includ- 


ing Visca-vecchia), 3000 inhabitants. The circle 

of Gérz contains the towns, Gérz, or Gorizia, 

9700 inhabitants; Aquileja, 1400 inhabitants 

Aquiteta]; Grado, 2200 inhabitants ; and Mon- 
cone, 1200 inhabitants. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate.—Illyria is 
on the whole a mountainous country, but the 
coasts are partly low and sandy, and partly 
marshy, especially towards the west. On the 
west the Bay of Trieste, and on the east that of 
Quarnero, run deep into the land, and form the 
eke of Istria, the extreme point of which is 

apo-Promontore. In the circles of Villach and 
Clagenfurt the soil is good, and the valleys are in 
neral fertile ; but a great portion of the surface 
is rocky, and so high that the temperature is un- 
favourable to vegetation. The circles of Neustadtl, 
Adelsberg, and Laybach consist of rock, marshes, 


and sandy flats, and are unfruitful. The coast has | 


a dry limestone soil, and in many parts suffers 
from a scarcity of water, but the vegetation is 
very luxuriant. Three great chains of mountains, 
the Noric Alps in the north, the Julian and Carnic 
Alps in the centre and south, traverse the king- 
dom from west to east. All the mountains be- 
longing to the chain of the Julian Alps are com- 
posed of primitive limestone, and are remarkable 


never melts or only in the height of summer, 
cause the air to be rather sharp and raw in the 
circles of Villach and Clagenfurt : the vine does 
not thrive here. Though there are some persons 
afflicted with goitre, the climate is on the whole 
healthy. It is much milder in the circles of Lay- 
bach, Adelsberg, and Neustadtl, where the vine, 
chestnut, and maize flourish. The government of 
Trieste has a hot climate; the vegetation is 
luxuriant, but there is a deficiency of water. In 
the western parts on the coast the air ‘is rendered 
unhealthy by the exhalations from the lagunes. 

Illyria abounds in mineral wealth. Besides 
quicksilver, it has copper of the finest quality ; 
excellent iron, lead, silver, cinnabar, alum, coals, 
marble, rock-crystal, porphyry, jasper, garnets, 
&c., &c. 

The vegetable products contain many rare Al- 
pine plants, medicinal herbs, and roots ; also wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, buck-wheat, potatoes, 
pulse, some flax, hemp, and hops, garden vege- 
tables, and fruit. The forests have been much 
thinned for the use of the iron-works, but there 
is still an abundance of pine,:oak, and other tim- 


deer, wild boars, chamois, foxes, &e, 


ber. The horned cattle and the horses are in 
general small. The largest flocks of sheep are 
in the islands, especially in Veglia, which has like- 
wise many horses. Swine and poultry abound 
everywhere. Of wild animals there are stags, 
Bears and 
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wolves are rare. The game consists of pheasants, 
bustards, partridges, snipes, and waterfowl. The 
tunny, mackerel, and anchovy fisheries on the 
Adriatic are very important. The most important 
manufactures are those of various articles in iron 
and steel. The commerce consists chiefly of the 
transit trade between Vienna and Trieste, 

Ancient Illyria comprehended all the provinces 
on the east coast of the Adriatic, with the adjacent 
islands as far as Epirus, and was inhabited by a 
people called by the general name of the Illyric 
nations. Illyria also extended into the interior as 
far as the Ister (Danube) and the Alps which lie 
between Italy and Germany. Macedonia formed 
the eastern boundary. 

ILSLEY, EAST. [Bzrxsurre.] 

IMAUS. [Himataya Movunrarns.] 

IMBECILITY. [Insaniry.] 

IMBRKOS, now Imbro, an island of the’ Aigean 
Sea near the coast of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
and about 22 miles N.E. of Lemnos. It is of an 
oval form, and its circumference is about 40 miles. 
The surface is hilly and well wooded, The valleys 
produce corn, wine, oil, and cotton. The popula- 
tion consists of about 4000 Greeks, who inhabit 
four villages, the principal of which has a castle, 
and is called Imbro. 

IMIRETIA. [Groreatra.] 

IMMATERIALISM. [Marerrarism.] 

IMMORTALITY. [Marerrauism.]} 

IMOLA. [Ravenna] | 

I’MOLA, INNOCE’NZIO DA, a pupil of 
Francia, and a distinguished painter, of the early 
half of the sixteenth century, was born at Imola. 
His family name was Francucci. In 1517 he 
produced what is considered his masterpiece. It 
is a large picture, now in the Academy of Bologna, 
representing the Archangel Michael vanquishing 
Satan, St. Peter and St. Benedict at the sides, and 
above in the clouds the Madonna and Child sur- 
rounded by angels, The whole is treated much in 
the second manner of Raphael. It has been en- 
graved by A. Marchi for the ‘ Pinacoteca di 
Bologna.’ There is also an excellent work by 
him in the cathedral of Faenza. 

IMPACT (in and pango), the shock of two 
bodies, one or both of which are in motion: im- 
pact and collision are the technical terms used in 
mechanics for the meeting of bodies in motion. 

It is usual to treat the first principles of this 
subject by supposing the bodies in question to be 
spherical; because, if spheres of equal magnitudes 
be made to strike one another on a plane in the 
direction of a line joining their centres of gravity, 
and there be no friction on the plane, a motion of 
translation simply, without any rotatory motion, 
will take place. The conclusions deduced from 
the impact of such spheres, of equal or different 
weights, will hold good for bodies of any other 
form, provided there be no rotation, and the line 
joining their centres of gravity pass through the 
point of contact. 

The consequence of friction taking place be- 
tween the balls and plane is that the former 
acquire a rolling motion on the latter; and to this 
circumstance is owing many of the phenomena 
observed in games of billiards. 
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Let us now suppose the ball A to be impelled 
directly towards an immoyeable obstacle, such as 
an upright ledge at the end of the table. On 
striking this ledge, the ball will, generally 
speaking, recoil more or less. Some substances 
will hardly give any recoil, while others will 
send the ball back with nearly the same velocity 
as that of its approach. At the moment of 
impact, the ball and obstacle compress one 
another, and the pressure continues until the 
reaction has destroyed all the velocity of the 
ball. If then there were no effort in the parts 
of the obstacle nor in those of the ball to recover 
their former position, the ball would remain at 
rest, close to the obstacle. If the recoil were 
complete, that is, if the parts of both bodies en- 
deavoured to recover their position with a force 
equal to that which disturbed them, the recoil 
would rapidly but gradually [Impuise] create in 
the ball a velocity equal to that with which it 
approached. In the first case the bodies are said 
to be wholly inelastic, and in the second the 
elasticity is said to be perfect. But, if only a 
fraction e of the velocity of approach be restored, 
then ¢ is said to be the measure of the elasticity 
of the bodies, Perfect elasticity is usually re- 
presented by unity. 

Now suppose the ball A (which is so small 
that its size may be neglected) to approach 
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obliquely towards the obstacle X Y, say in the 
direction CD. Let CD be the velocity or length 
moved over in one second. Then {CompPosiTiIon; 
Vetocrty] the velocity © D is equivalent to the 
two velocities CK and KD. The first is de- 
stroyed, and then partially restored by the im- 
pact; the second remains unaltered, except by 
the friction at the moment of impact, which we 
do not consider. If then we take DL equal to 
K D, and draw LM perpendicular to X Y, and 
in length such a fraction of K C as ¢ is of 1, the 
ball will move, after impact, with the velocities 
DL and LM, that is, with the velocity DM in 
the direction D M. If the system were perfectly 
inelastic, the ball would proceed along DL; if 
perfectly elastic, M L would be equal to C K, and 
DM and CD equally inclined to X Y. If the 
size of the ball be taken into account, X Y must 
be supposed to be a line parallel to the obstacle, 
and distant from it by the radius of the ball. On 
the same principle may the motions resulting 
from the oblique impact of two elastic balls be 
determined. 

It is proved in all treatises of elementary 
mechanics that, if two balls designated A and 
(which letters represent their weights) move i 
the same direction with the velocities a and }, A 
being the hindmost and @ the greater velocity 
also if e, a proper fraction, represent the elasticit 
of each ball, we have, after the impact, th 
velocity of 
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= u, 


and the velocity of 
B Aa + Bb +eA (a— 2) | 
ion Te eee 
Subtracting the former from a, and } from the 
latter, we obtain the velocity lost by 


B 
A=(+9(@-% 7T_R 
and the velocity gained by 
ees ke 
hence the momentum lost by A and gained by 
B = 1 = b ——— —_-_ — e 
A+. @-) Se. 


Again, by subtraction, v — u = e (a — 3B). 
Lastly, from the above values of « and v we 
obtain 
AB 


Au?+ Bu? = Aaz?+ Bb?-(1-<’) ee ear aay 


v. 


a, 


1l—¢ 
= Aa?+ Bb? — _—“; Aa?+ BB? 
a* + nite ah. 


, The preceding formule will remain true when 
the bodies are moving in contrary directions, if, 
the direction of A’s motion being called positive, 
&, or the velocity of B, be made negative. The 
signs of the formule will show in which direction 
the motion after impact takes place. Making 
e = 0 in the above formule, we have the cor- 
responding formule for inelastic bodies; and, 
making e=1, we get the formule for bodies 
whose elasticities are supposed to be perfect, the 
necessary attention being paid to the signs in all 
cases. Thus, when the momenta Aa and Bb 
are equal to one another, two inelastic bodies 
moving in opposite directions rest after impact ; 
and, when 4 = 0, or B is at rest before impact, the 
Aa 

A+B 

If two perfectly elastic balls be equal in mag- 
nitude, the velocity of each after the impact is 
that which the other had before the impact, both 
in magnitude and direction. 

In all cases perfectly elastic balls recede from 

each other after impact with the same velocity 
with which they approached before impact; since, 
ife=1l,v—u=a—b. But in every other 
case the rate of recess after impact is the same 
proportion of the rate of approach before impact, 
which ¢ is of 1. 
" The vis viva of a couple of perfectly elastic 
balls is the same before and after impact; in 
every other case it is less after impact than 
before. 

In every case of impact, when the balls 
approach one another with uniform velocities, the 
centre of gtavity of the balls moves uniformly, 
and in a straight line. After the impact, though 
the directions and velocities of the balls may 
have changed, yet their centre of gravity still 
continues to describe the same line, and with the 
same velocity as before. This proposition also 
is proved in all works on elementary mechanics. 


common velocity after impact becomes 
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IMPA/TIENS, a genus of plants so called from 
the sudden and elastic foree with which they burst 
their capsules. One of the species is well known 
as a highly ornamental annual by the name of 
Balsam, whence the natural family to which it 
belongs has been called Batsamin®. The genus 
is especially an East Indian one, though single 
species extend into Europe, Siberia, and North 
America, 

IMPEACHMENT. [Parurament.] 

IMPENETRABILITY, a name’given to the 
property of matter, the existence of which is sug- 
gested when we see that any attempt to place one 
solid body in the part of space occupied by another 
is either resisted by the latter, or its success pre- 
ceded by the removal of the latter. It is then but 
another name for the cause of that resistance, 
which we know by the sense of touch, and which 
is necessary to every idea which we form of 
matter. 

The impenetrability of matter can only be taken 
in conjunction with the hypothesis of its porosity. 
Otherwise it might be successfully disputed. Salt 
may be dissolved in water without increasing the 
bulk of the fluid; the (impenetrable?) matter is 
then penetrated, or else the matter of the fluid 
has interstices. But, if any attempt be made to 
press the fluid into a smaller space, the impenetra- 
bility of the water will appear-by its resistance to 
the pressing substance. The notion of impene- 
trability is founded on the supposition that, when 
one body approaches another which is at rest, it 
must be in contact with it before the latter will 
move ;‘but many circumstances render it highly 
probable that actual contact never takes place, 
and that when the bodies are within a certain 
small distance from one another repulsive forces 
begin to be exerted between them: the resistance 
alluded to is apparently therefore dependent on 
molecular forces of whose cause and modes of ac- 
tion nothing is known. 

IMPERATOR. [Emperor] 

IMPERATO’RIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Umbellifere. I. ostruthium is 
a native of Europe and Newfoundland in damp 
meadows and woods, This species is the 
Masterwort of old English herbalists, and the 
root has been much celebrated as an antidote 
against poisons, a diuretic, and sudorific, 

IMPERIAL CHAMBER. ([Avtic Covn- 
OIL. 
teerrreo is a disease of the skin, which 
Dr. Willan has defined to be ‘an eruption of 
yellow itching pustules, appearing in clusters and 
terminating in a yellow, thin, scaly crust.’ It is 
commonly known in this country as the humid or 
running Tetter, and occurs on all parts of the 
body, though most frequently on the extremities. 

IMPORTS and EXPORTS. [BaLanon or 
Trape; Demanp anv Suppty.] 

‘ IMPOST (Jmposta, Italian), the horizontal 
mouldings serying as a sort of cap or cornice to 
the piers of arches, and on which the archivolts, 
or curved mouldings and facie surrounding the 
arches themselves, rest. Imposts are contrary to 
the genius of the Pointed style, but generally 
essential in Roman and Graeco-Roman architecture, 
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IMPREGNATION (in Vegetable Physiology). | the transfer of merchandise and the cultivation 
Plants, in their more perfect species are furnished of land.’ In 728 Ina resigned his crown, and 
with organs, by the mutual action of which they retired to Rome, where he died before the end of 
are multiplied, the matter contained in the one) the year. 
fertilising that which belongs to the other,| INARCHING. [Grartina.] 
and the result being a young plant, or embryo, or) INCA. [Pzrv.] 
vegetable foetus. In what way this occurs is) INCEST, During the Protectorate, in the 
still very obscure, although modern observation | year 1650, incest and adultery were made 
has thrown much light upon the subject. capital offences, but at the Restoration this law 

In a perfect plant the anther contains a matter, was not confirmed. Incest in England is now 
called pollet. The pollen is a congeries of ex-|only punishable by the ecclesiastical courts, ac- 
cessively small hollow cases, having to the eye| cording to the rules of the canon law, which 
the appearance of fine dust. Each case contains also determines what kind of sexual connection is 
a mucilaginous- matter, which, at the proper incest. The notion of incest is founded solely 
time, is discharged, and falls upon the open orifice | upon the degree of consanguinity or affinity be- 
of the pistil. This process appears necessary to tween the parties who have had the sexual con- 
the formation of the seed, and is called impreg- | nection. 


nation. [Empryo; Stamen.] INCHBALD, MRS. ELIZABETH, whose 
IMPRESSMENT. [Szamen.] maiden name was Simpson, was the daughter of a 
IMPROPRIATION. [Beyzrice.] farmer residing near Bury St. Edmund’s, She was 


IMPROVVISATORI are extempore versifiers| born in 1753. Losing her father in youth, she 
upon any subject. This practice is of frequent) ran away at the age of sixteen to seek her for- 
- occurrence in Italy. The improvvisatore delivers|tune. After several adventures, she obtained a 
his verse, generally accompanied by a guitar, and | place in a country theatre, and soon married Mr. 
with a sort of chanting cadence; and he spins| Inchbald, a respectable actor, much older than 
out hundreds, nay, at times thousands of lines,| herself. Mr. and, Mrs. Inchbald performed for 
with apparent ease: whole dramas have been| four seasons in Edinburgh, and, after an engage- 
thus delivered. ment at York, went to France fora time. In 

Some improvvisatori have been men of real in-| 1779 Mr. Inchbald died at Leeds; and in the 
formation and poetical genius, and their composi-| winter of 1780-81 Mrs. Inchbald began to play 
tions are consequently superior to the majority.| secondary parts at Covent-Garden. She continued 
Gianni, of Genoa, was made improvvisatore to}on the stage till 1789. She had begun to write 
Napoleon’s court, and Sgricci of Florence became | dramatic pieces several years before her retire- 
known throughout Europe by giving specimens| ment from the stage: the first of these, a slight 
of his art in the various capitals, Several ladies | afterpiece, was acted and printed in 1784; and 
have distinguished themselves in the same art; | from that time till 1805 she wrote plays in rapid 
they are styled improvvisatrici. succession, producing nineteen in all, one of which, 

IMPULSE is that cause by which velocity is|‘ Lovers’ Vows, is an adaptation from Kotzebue. 
suddenly communicated to a body, apparently in| They gained for her the means not only of sup- 
an instant and without any perceptible gradations | porting herself, but of making a handsome allow- 
of motion. jance to an invalid sister, and of saving a consider- 

Though the term impulse may be of convenient | able sum. Her melo-dramatic comedy of ‘ Such 
application to cases of motion in which velocities} Things Are’ gained for her more than four hun- 
are changed very rapidly, it must be remembered | dred pounds: as much was produced by ‘ Wives 
that the idea of absolutely instantaneous change of as they Were and Maids as they Are;’ and for 
velocity is in no degree less absurd than that of | ‘ Every One has His Fault,’ the most strongly 
a point which is in two different positions at the | characterised of her plays, she received seven hun- 
same instant of time. Impulse, then, must be con-| dred pounds. Mrs. Inchbald’s literary talents are 
sidered as pressure which, beginning from nothing, | best exhibited by her two novels, ‘A simple 
increases so rapidly with the time as to produce | Story,’ first published in 1791, and ‘ Nature and 
large effects in asmall fraction ofasecond. [Prus-| Art,’in 1796. She died on the Ist of August, 1821, 
SURE. | at Kensington, leaving nearly 6000J. in legacies 

INA, called also INAS, and IN, king of the} her relatives and friends, to the Roman Catholi 
West Saxons, and one of the kings of the hep-| poor, and to the Covent-Garden Theatrical Fund 
tarchy, was the son of Cenred, king of Wessex.| She had written an account of her own life, bu 
He succeeded Ceadwalla, but how is not known, | had refused a thousand pounds for it; and, i 
in 689, in the lifetime of his father Cenred; for a| obedience to her will, it was destroyed after he 
collection of laws which he published in the fifth | death: but her journal, kept regularly for man 
year of his reign are stated in the introductory | years, was preserved ; and from it and her lette 
paragraph to have been enacted with the advice of} were written Mr. Boaden’s ‘Memoirs of M 
Cenred and other counsellors. These laws of Ina, | Inchbald,’ 18383. 
to quote the summary of Dr. Lingard, ‘regu-| INCIDENCE, ANGLE OF, the angle mad 
lated the administration of justice, fixed the legal| by a straight line which passes through any poi 
compensation for erimes, checked the prevalence| of a line or surface with the perpendicular to th 
of hereditary feuds, placed the conquered Britons| tangent or tangent plane of that line or sur 
under the protection of the state, and exposed and | drawn through the point in question, 
punished the frauds which might be committed in} INCLINATION. The inclination of t 
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lines is a phrase commonly used for the angle 
which they make with one another. 

INCLINATION (commonly called the Dip) of 
the Magnetic Needle is the angle which such 
needle, when supported on its centre of gravity, 
makes with the plane of the horizon. 

The instrument by which this inclination is 
exhibited is a slender cylindrical or prismatic bar 
of steel, from six to ten inches long, having, per- 
pendicularly to its length, a short axis of bell- 
metal usually passing through its centre of, 
gravity, which is the middle point of the bar. 
The latter, previously to being magnetised, would, 
of course, if supported on or suspended by its 
centre of gravity, remain at rest in any position with 
respect to the horizon ; but, on being magnetised, it 
becomes subject to the magnetic forces in the earth, 
and its position is then determined by the direction 
of their resultant. In general the horizontal axis | 
is made to rest on the edges of two plates of | 
agate, and a graduated circle of brass, having its 
centre coincident with the centre of gravity of the 
needle, serves to show the amount of the incli- 
nation. The plane of the circle is in a vertical 
position, and when the inclination is to be 
observed it must be made to coincide with the 
Vertical plane which passes through the line of | 
direction of the said resultant. The angle made 
with the geographical meridian of the place by 
this vertical plane, which is that of the needle’s| 
motion, is called the declination of the needle, or 
commonly the variation. 

The discovery of the inclination or dip is 
ascribed to Robert Norman, who observed that in 
London (1576) it amounted to nearly 72 degrees. 
In 1581 he published a work entitled ‘New 
Attractive,’ in which he held out a prospect that, 
by means of a magnetised needle properly mounted, 

the latitude of a ship at sea might be easily found. 
' Dr. Gilbert, who in 1600 published his work 
‘De Magnete,’ was the first to assert that the 
earth possessed a magnetic property ; he supposed 
however that this property existed only in the 
terrestrial particles: Dr. Halley, in order to 
account for the changes observed in the direction 
of the needle, imagined that the earth is hollow, 
and that it incloses a magnetic nucleus which 
revolves on an axis distinct from that of the earth’s 
diurnal revolution. 

From the observations of La Caille, La Pey- 
rouse, and Humboldt, it seemed that the series of 
places on the surface of the earth where the 
Magnetic needle rested in a position parallel to 
the horizon were situated on a great circle of the 
sphere inclined to the geographical equator in an 
angle of about 12 degrees; this was therefore 
denominated the magnetic equator. The points 
where the axis of this equator would meet the 
surface of the earth were, of course, considered as 
the magnetic poles; but it has since been ascer- 
tained that the magnetic equator is a curve of 
double curvature, and crosses the geographical 
equator in three or four places. 

__ In two voyages made by Captain (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) Sabine, in 1822 and 1823, one towards 
the equator, and the other towards the north 
pole, that officer found that at the island of St. 
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Thomas, near the equator, the inclination of the 
needle was 0° 4’ towards the south; the ineli- 
nation was towards the north as the ship returned 
to Europe ; at London it was found to be 70° 3 
north; and at Spitzbergen, the most northern 
station, it was 81° 11/ north. From the obser- 
vations of Sir Frederic Parry, one of the magnetic 
poles of the earth appears to be situated in about 
lat. 70° N., long. 100° W. 

The following are the rules given for observing 
the inclination, or dip of the needle (‘ Magnetical 
Instructions,’ &c., by Lieut. Riddle, F.R.S., 
1844). The plane of the dip circle must be 
made to coincide with the magnetic meridian by 
means of a needle traversing horizontally, and the 
dip needle, being magnetised, must be made to 
rest by its axle on the agate planes; then, when 
the needle is at rest, the graduations on the circle 
are read at both extremities. The instrument 
must next be turned 180° in azimuth, and the 
like readings made. The axle of the needle 
must afterwards be reversed, and similar readings 
made with the whole instrument in direct and 
reversed positions. Lastly, the needle should be 
re-magnetised so as to reverse its poles, and a 
second series of readings made with the face of 
the instrument, and also the face of the needle, in 
direct and reversed positions. There will thus 
be obtained eight readings, of’ which a mean will 
give the required dip or inclination. . 

The true inclination (d) may also be obtained 
from two observed inclinations ,3) and (3) with 
the plane of the dip circle in any two positions at 
right angles to one another, hy means of the 
formula 

cot.2 d = cot.2 3 + cot.2 %. 

The reversion of the poles, which is employed 
in order to eliminate any error which may arise 
from a want of coincidence in the needle’s centre 
of gravity and centre of motion, may be avoided 
by having a short wire, with a brass ball at one 
end, screwed into the needle immediately above 
or below the horizontal axis: the true dip (d) 
may then be obtained, from the dips observed 
with the ball in the two positions, by the formula 

cot. d = 3 (cot. d + cot. 9), 
3 and 9 being the observed dips or inclinations. 

-The mean dip of the magnetic needle at Green~ 
wich was— 

For the year 1844, 69° 0.3/ 
1845, 68° 57.45" 
it 1846, 68° 58.3’ 

INCLINED PLANE, a plane surface making 
any angle with the horizon. A body placed on 
it is capable of being moved upwards along it with 
more facility than it can be raised in a vertical 
direction. The principle on which it constitutes 
a mechanical power was first introduced by Ste- 
vinus in the sixteenth century, and may be ex- 
plained as follows :—Let AB represent a settion 
of the plane, and G a section of the weight. Let 
GY represent the magnitude and direction of the 
weight, and draw GW and WV perpendicular and 
parallel to AB. Then [Composrrron] the pres- 
sure GV is equivalent to the two pressures GW 
and WV, of which the former is destroyed by the 
resistance of the plane, and the latter only acts to 
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prop el the heavy body down the plane. Now 
VW is to VG as BC is to AB; that is, a weight 


B 


: 


A 


Cc 


placed upon an inclined plane is propelled down 
the plane by such a fraction of the whole pressure 
of the weight as the height of any section of the 
plane is of its length. 

If, then, it were required to draw the heavy 
body G up the plane, any pressure exceeding V W 
would be sufficient for the purpose ; and a pres- 
sure equal to VW, applied in the direction AB, 
would keep the weight at rest. 

If a body be allowed to descend by gravity on 
an inclined plane, the force of descent is, to the force 
downward in a vertical direction, as WV to GV, 
or as AB to BC; that is, if @ be inclination BAC, 
and g represent the force of gravity vertically, as 
g sin 4 to g. Hence, if represent the velocity 
on the plane and s the space descended from a state 
of rest in the time ¢, we have v=g sin. 4. t, 
s=ig sin. 4. ¢, andv®= 2g sin. 4. s. [Acoz- 
LERATED Morton. | 

From these formule it may be shown that the 
velocity acquired by a body in descending from 
the top to the foot of a plane, whatever be its 
inclination, is the same as in falling vertically from 
the top to a horizontal plane passing through the 
foot. 

If & bea fraction representing a portion of a 
weight W, to which the friction is equivalent ; 
then, W cos ¢ (represented by GW) being the 
pressure of W on the plane, & W cos @ will repre- 
sent the resistance caused by friction on the 
plane; and, if this be less than W sin @, the 
impelling force on the plane, the weight will move 
downwards with an accelerating force g (sin é— 
k cos @). 

There are many remarkable properties con- 
nected with the motion or equilibrium of bodies on 
inclined planes ; but the preceding are those which 
are most fundamental and most frequently re- 
quired. 

INCLOSURE. The term Inclosure is ap- 
plied to the inclosing and partitioning of lands in 
England and Wales, which are comprehended 
under the general name of Commons or Common 
Lands. It is necessary to define the terms Com- 
mons, and Commonable and Intermixed Lands. 
Commons or Common Lands are lands ina state 
of nature or waste, of which individuals have 
not the severalty. Commonalle Lands are those 
lands which during a part of the year are in 
severalty, that is, occupied severally by individuals 
as their own, to the exclusion for the time of 
other ‘people. The amount of common land in 
‘England is not known, but it is conjectured that 
it may be about 8,000,000 of acres: the total 
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area of England and Wales is supposed to be © 
about 37,000,000 acres. 

The amount of commonable and intermixed 
lands is not known. ‘The nature of these com- — 
monable and intermixed lands may be collected 
from the following instances. ‘ There are many 
parishes in the kingdom that consist altogether of ~ 
intermixed or commonable lands ; there are others 
in which there is a great intermixture of common ~ 
land with the commonable and intermixed land. 
The township of Barmby on the Marsh in York- 
shire contains 1692 acres. There are 1152 pieces 
of open land, which contain 1015 acres, giving 
an average size of 3 roods 23 perches, and there 
are 352 old inclosures containing 677 acres. In 
the parish of Cholsey in Berkshire, the total 
contents of which are 2381 acres, there are 2315 
pieces of open land, which contain 2327; acres, 
giving an average size of one acre.’ This open 
land generally consists of long strips, too narrow 
to be ploughed across. Yet much of this land is 
the best in the kingdom for natural fertility, and 
is the oldest. cultivated land. 3 

Common Rights, that is, rights of pasture and 
so forth on commons or waste lands, are described 
generally under Common, Ricuts or. Common 
pasture lands require an improved management. 
It is stated that commons are- generally over- 
stocked, partly in consequence of persons turning 
out more stock than they have a right to do, and 
partly by persons putting their stock on the com- 
mon who have no right. 

Inclosures of land have now been going on for 
many years. It is stated that since 1800 about 
2000 inclosure acts have passed; and prior to 
that time about 1600 or 1700. It seems doubtful 
from the evidence whether the 1600 or 1700 
comprehend all inclosure acts passed before 1800. 
These inclosure acts (with certain exceptions) 
are private acts, and the expense of obtaining 
them and the trouble attendant on the carrying 
their provisions into effect have often prevented 
the inclosure of commons. 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115) was 
passed for facilitating the inclosure of open and 
arable fields in England and Wales. In pur- 
suance of the recommendation of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat in 1844, an 
act of parliament was passed in 1845 (8 & 9 
Vict. c: 118), the object of which is thus stated 
in the preamble :—‘ Whereas it is expedient to 
facilitate the inclosure and improvement of com- 
mons and other lands now subject to the rights o 
property which obstruct cultivation and the pro- 
ductive employment of labour, and to facilita 
such exchanges of lands, and such divisions 0 
lands intermixed or divided into inconvenien 
parcels, as may be beneficial to the respectiv 
owners; and it is also expedient to provide rem 
dies for the defective or incomplete execution, an 
for the non-execution of powers created by gene 
and local acts of inclosure, and to authorise th 
renewal of such powers in certain cases,’ &c. 

(Report from the Select Committee on Commons 
Inclosure, together with the Minutes of Evidenc 
and Index, The Report is accompanied wit 
maps which explain various parts of the evidence, 
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INCOMMENSURABLES, THEORY OF. 
The application of arithmetic to any science of 
_conerete magnitude supposes a certain magnitude 
to be taken as unity, and all other magnitudes to be 
expressed by the number of times or parts of times 
which they coztain this unit, Such an applica- 
tion therefore requires the assumption of this pro- 
position, that all magnitudes are either fractions or 
multiples, or compounded of fractions and multiples, 
of any magnitude that may be named. This pro- 
position is not true ; for instance, if the sides of a 
square be called 1, no number nor fraction what- 
soever will exactly represent the diagonal. But 
it. may be made as nearly true as we please: 
for instance, we may find a line as nearly equal 
to the diagonal as we please, which shall bea 
definite arithmetical fraction of the side. Quanti- 
ties which are so related that, when one is ca- 
pable of being represented in terms of a certain 
unit the other is not, are called trncommensuradbles. 
The reason is as follows :—any two magnitudes 
which have a common measure can be arithme- 
tically represented by the same unit: for, if A and 
B have the common measure M, and if this mea- 
sure be contained 7 times in A and 10 times 
in B, then it is evident that, by taking M as the 
unit, Ais represented by 7, and B by 10. If, then, 
there be two magnitudes which cannot be repre- 
sented by means of the same unit, they cannot 
haye any common measure, and are therefore in- 
commensurable. 

The difficulty thus inherent in the application 
of arithmetic to concrete magnitude is not met 
With in practice, because no case can arise in 
which it is necessary to retain a magnitude so 
closely that no alteration, however small, can be 
permitted. But in exact reasoning, where any 
error, however small, is to be avoided, it is 
obvious that the arithmetic of commensurable mag- 
nitudes, and the arithmetic (if there be such 
a thing) of incommensurable magnitudes, must 
not be confounded. The difficulty was over- 
come by Euclid, in his doctrine of proportion, 
so completely and effectually, that nothing has 
been added to his solution of it except unsuc- 
cessful attempts to evade it. Those who avoid 
the fifth book of Euclid generally substitute 
either the tacit assumption that all magnitudes 
are commensurable, which is not true, or some 
metaphysical play upon words, which a person 
who feels the rigour of Euclid places on the same 
shelf with nature’s horror of a vacuum, and other 
explanations of the same kind. We could even 
point out a celebrated work on geometry which 


too small to be perceived by the senses, and asks 
for no other reception of propositions which involve 
incommensurables, 

INCREMENT and DECREM R By 
two quantities are considered togqther} : A 
which is greater or less than the secgnd, the latter 
is said to be the former with an ingrement or de- 


crement. In the older English Jwritings the 

calculus of differences is called the Jmethod of in- 

crements, CCess 
eee ran. [ Benericn.] ; 

EFINITE means ‘ not give e in 
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magnitude.’ Thus a definite straight line is that — 
of which the extremities are known; an in- 
definite straight line is one of which the direetion 
is given, and which may be supposed to have any 
length, or which can be lengthened, if necessary, 
without contravening any of the conditions of the 
problem. ‘Thus Euclid, in the first book, con- 
structs an equilateral triangle upon a definite 
straight line, and shows how to draw two lines 
making with one another the same angle as that 
made by two given definite straight lines, 

There is however a reprehensible use of the 
word indefinite which is found in many mathe- 
matical works ; namely, the employment of it to 
avoid the odium which attaches to the word in-. 
finite. Thus we hear of making a magnitude in- 
definitely great, of an indefinitely small are being 
equal to its chord, of the circle being a polygon of 
an indefinitely great number of sides. In all 
cases it would be better, with a proper definition, 
to use the word infinite at once. 

A want of proper distinction between definite 
and indefinite sometimes leads to confusion. For 
instance, it is said that, if a straight line be halved, 
if its half be then halved, and if fresh portions 
be continually taken, each of which is the half of 
the preceding, the result will at last become less 
than ‘any line which can be named.’ This is not. 
true if the line which is to be named be indefinite ; 
that is, if we may at any part of the process make 
it as small as we please: for it is obvious that, 
whatever a line may be, a smaller line can be 
named. But it is true of a definite line, made 
definite, or given in length, at the beginning of 
the process. Name any line, however small, but 
such as you name it let it remain; then by 
continually halving any other line, however great, 
you must at last arrive at a line which is less 
than the length you named. The phraseology of 
a line ‘less than any line which can be named’ 
has often caused a difficulty by not specifying the 
time at which it is to be named. The language 
used by Euclid himself is as follows (book x. 
prop. 1), and is free from the ambiguity in 
question : ‘ Two unequal magnitudes being given, 
if from the greater be taken away its half, and 
from what is left its half, and if this be done con- 
tinually, a magnitude will at last be found which 
is less than the lesser of the two given magni- 
tudes.’ 

INDENTURE. ([Dzep.] 

INDEPENDENTS, the name of a denomination 
of English Protestant Dissenters. They are dis- 


tinguished from Presbyterians and Baptists by 
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is person will be found in the ‘ Biographia | rivers of the state are tributaries of the Wabash: 
nica.’ He closed a long and very troubled the White River is formed of two main branches, 
lite in the gaol of Northampton, or very soon after of which the northern has a 8.W. course of about 
he had left it, in 1630. 300 miles, and the East Fork has also a general 
During the Commonwealth, the Independents 8. W. course of 200 miles. The Wabash also 
were active in preventing the establishment of a receives the Tippecanoe and the Hel River from the 
Presbyterian church in England. Among the N.E., then the Missisinewa from the 8.E., and 
Independent sect was Cromwell. In 1662 the Little River from the N.E. Many streams fall 
Act of Uniformity was passed, the object of which into the Ohio, but none of much magnitude. The 
was to exclude from the ministerial office in the same remark applies to those which flow into 
Church of England divines of either of those opi-| Lake Michigan. ’ 
nions. The effectof it was, that about1900 ministers} This state, like Illinois, has a general slope to 
retired from the places they held in the Church.|the 8.W. Like that state also, it is, with few 
Some make them 2000. The Revolution of 1688 exceptions, one great plain. There is indeed a 
freed the Dissenters from the penalties in the way | tract of hilly country north of the great bend of 
of fine and imprisonment which were imposed) the Wabash, and the state is skirted on the south 
upon them during the reign of Charles II., one| by those eminences called the Ohio Hills, which 
of the first acts of the new government being to sometimes touch the Ohio and sometimes retire 
grant toleration to them, that is, to allow them to/from it for two or three miles; they occasionally 
open chapels, and to conduct the services under | rise 300 feet above the river. The timbered and 
the protection of law. prairie lands are more intermixed in this state 
The ‘ Act of Toleration’ was passed in 1689, | than is usual; and the alluvial river-bottoms are 
and for the seventy years succeeding that date the|all wide. The soil is admirably suited for grass 
Independent denomination (as indeed was the case | and grain. The climate is somewhat more equable 
with the whole body of Dissenters) decreased, and|than that of Illinois, and milder than that of 
it would probably by this time have become extinct, | western Pennsylvania. It is everywhere healthy 
but for the extraordinary revival of religious zeal,| except in the neighbourhood of the wet prairies 
created especially by the Wesleys and Whitefield. and swamps. Iron, copper, coal, and salt have 
Under this influence a large number of persons| been found, but little of any of them has yet been 
were led to join themselves to one of the three | wrought. 
Methodist bodies; the Wesleyan Methodists, the| The agricultural products of the state are wheat, 
Whitefieldian Methodists, or the Countess of| maize, tobacco, and a little cotton; swine an 
Huntingdon’s Connection; but there were many | cattle are also reared. The most successful vine 
who declined to unite themselves with any of| yards in the United States are at Vevay on th 
these, and formed themselves into separate churches| Ohio. They are managed by the Swiss settl 
upon Independent principles. at that place, and consist of native species of t 
The Independents have numerous chapels in| vine. 
London and in various parts of the country, with} The Wabash and Erie Canal extends fro 
many very popular ministers. They have also) Lafayette on the Wabash, 187 miles, to Toledo, o 
several institutions for the education of their}the Maumee Bay, 100 miles being in Indi 
ministers. and 87 miles in Ohio. The White Water Can 
INDETERMINATE, a word which is mostly | extends from Lawrencebury 30 miles to Broo 
applied in mathematics, not to the character of a/ ville. The Central Canal, parts of which hay 
magnitude, but of a problem, A question is said, been completed, is designed to be 290 miles lon 
to be indeterminate when it admits of an infinite) The Madison and Indianopolis Railroad exten 
number of solutions: if the number of solutions, | from Madison on the Ohio 95 miles to Indian 
few or many, be finite, the problem is sometimes, | polis. 


but we believe not most frequently, called inde-| Indiana is divided into 87 counties. T 
terminate. following are the principal towns, with the pop 
INDIA, [{Hinpvstan.] lation of each in 1840 :—ZJndianopolis, 
INDIAN RUBBER. [CaovutcHove.] capital of Indiana, is situated near the centre 


INDIA/’NA, one of the United States of North) the state, on the east bank of White River, whi 
America, is bounded §8.E. by the river Ohio, | is navigable thus far at high water. It contai 
which divides it from Kentucky, E. by the state|a state-house, governor's house, and court-hou 
of Ohio, N. by Michigan, and W. by the state of| Population, 2692. Za Fayette is 70 miles N. 
Illinois. It lies between 37° 45’ and 41° 52’ N. lat.,| from Indianopolis. Population about 20 
and between 84° 42/ and 87° 49’ W. long. The} Madison, on the north bank of the Qhio, 
mean length is 260 miles, and the mean breadth} miles S.E. from Indianopolis, has an active t 
140 miles, The area is 36,000 square miles.| Population, 2798. New Albany, on the no 
The population in 1840 was 685,866, none of| bank of the Ohio, 121 miles 8. by E. from 
whom were slaves. dianopolis, has a court-house, gaol, and 9 pl 

The Ohio and the Wabash are the most im-|of public worship. Population, 4226. 7% 
portant rivers, [Onto.] The Wabash rises in Ohio,| Haute is situated on the east bank of the Wa 
and flows thence into this state. Its whole course| Population, 2500. Vevay, 94 miles 8.K, 
through Indiana, and along its western boundary, | Indianopolis, on the northern bank of the O 
is between 500 and 600 miles, all navigable ex. | was settled by emigrants from Switzerland. 
cept at its falls or rapids, All the other principal) pulation, about 1200. Vincennes, on the 
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bank of the Wabash, 118 miles from Indiano- 
polis, was settled by the French, and is the oldest 
town in the state. Population, about 2000. 

Madison University, at South Hanover, 93 
miles S.E. from Indianopolis, is the chief educa- 
tional establishment of the state. The Baptists 
are the most numerous sect, and next to them the 
Presbyterians and Methodists. The legislative 
body consists of 50 senators and 100 representa- 
tives. The state sends 2 senators and 10 repre- 
sentatives to congress. 

Indiana was included in the cession of Virginia 
to the United States in 1787. It was placed 
under a territorial government with Illinois in 
1800, and under a separate government in 1809. 
In 1816 it became a state, and formed its present 
constitution. 

INDICATORI'N&%, Mr. Swainson’s name for 
the Honey Guides, a subfamily of cuckoos (Cucu- 
tide). 

There appears to be but one genus, Jndicator 
(De Vaillant), which is thus characterised :—Bill 
straight, finch-like ; the base triangular ; the sides 
compressed. Culmen and gonys equally inclined 
towards the tip; gonys angulated. Wings length- 
ened, pointed. Tail moderate, rounded. Feet 
short. Middle toe much longer than the tarsus. 
Locality, Africa. 

The species are not numerous. The stories 
told of these birds indicating the nest of bees and 
guiding men to them by their motions and cries, 
from the time of Sparrman downwards, appear to 
be perfectly authentic, though some great travel- 
lers affected to disbelieve them. 

Mr. Steadman, in his ‘ Wanderings and Adven- 
tures in South Africa’ (1835), says, ‘The little 
honey-sucker, or Indicator, kept fluttering before 
us with its cry of cherr, cherr, as if inviting us to 
follow. It is frequently known to conduct tra- 


_vellers to a nest of honey deposited in the hollow 


of a tree. I have however heard many instances 
mentioned of its stopping short of the hive, and 
hovering over a spot where a lion or tiger has 
been reposing, justly establishing its character as 
an indicator.” [Cuovtip#; Cucuuina.] 
INDICTION. [Crronoxoey.} 
INDICTMENT is a written accusation of one 
or more persons of a crime or misdemeanour pre- 
ferred to and presented by a grand jury. The 
decision of the grand jury is not a verdict upon 
the guilt of the accused, but merely the expression 
of their opinion that the matter is fit to be pre- 
sented to the common jury, and in conducting the 
inquiry the evidence in support of the accusation 
only is heard. If the grand jury think the 
accusation groundless, they indorse upon the bill 
“not a true bill,’ or ‘not found;’ if the contrary, 
“a true bill; and in finding a true bill twelve at 
least of the grand jury must concur. When a 
bill is found to be a true bill, the trial of the 
accused takes place in the usual form ; and when 
the bill is found not to be true, or, as it is fre- 
uently called, ‘ignored,’ the accused is dis- 
Ghaiged, but a new bill may be preferred against 
him before the same or another grand jury. 
INDIGO, a well-known and beautiful blue 
vegetable colour, which is extensively employed 
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in dyeing and calico printing. The plants from 
which it is mostly obtained belong to the genus 
INDIGOFERA. | 

When the plant is in full flower, it contains 
most colouring matter, It is then cut, and put into 
vats, and covered with water; fermentation takes 
place, accompanied with the evolution of carbonic 
acid and probably other gaseous products, and the 
yellow liquor is covered with a froth which ina 
little time becomes of a violet colour, and a sub- 
stance is dissolved which is rendered blue by 
absorbing the oxygen of the air, and being then 
rendered insoluble it is precipitated; and this, 
when collected and dried, is indigo, 

The usual appearance of indigo as it occurs in 
commerce is that of nearly cubical cakes of an 
intense blue colour and earthy fracture. Indigo 
seldom contains more than about half its weight 
of pure colouring matter, and frequently much less. 

When common indigo has been treated with 
dilute acids, alkalis, and alcohol, the remainder is 
indigotin, or indigo, nearly in a state of purity. 
It is composed of hydrogen, 3.93 ; carbon, 72.34 ; 
oxygen, 12.60; nitrogen, 11.13, 

The quantity of indigo consumed in Great 
Britain and Ireland amounts to about 2,500,000lbs. 
annually. 

INDIGO/FERA, a genus of plants of the 
natural family of Legumznose, indigenous in the 
equinoctial parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
and celebrated for some of the species yielding 
indigo. The species are about 150 in number. 
I. tinctoria is the species generally cultivated in 
India, whence it has been introduced both into 
Africa and America. J. Anil is said by De 
Candolle to grow wild in America, and to be cul- 
tivated in both Indies, as also along the Gambia 
in Africa, J. cerulea is a new Indian species 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, who states that from 
the leaves he had often extracted a most beautiful 
light indigo, more so than he ever could from the 
common indigo plant. It flowers during the wet 
and cold seasons. J. argentea is the species cul- 
tivated in Egypt and Barbary for the sake of its 
indigo, and, according to Humboldt, also in 
America. J. disperma, according to Humboldt, 
is also one of the species cultivated in America, 
and seen among the most ancient hieroglyphical 
paintings of the Mexicans. Dr. Bancroft con- 
siders it as the species called Guatemala indigo, 
which yields fine pulp, but is less productive than 
other species. 

Plants of other genera are also employed for 
obtaining indigo; as Wrightia tinctoria, Mars- 
denia tinctoria, Galega tinctoria, but especially 
the two first. Dr. Bancroft also adduces Spz- 
lanthes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, Cheiranthus 
enestralis, and several others, as all yielding a 
blue dye, or coarse sort of indigo. 

INDORE, a city of Hindustan, in the province 
of Malwa, and the capital of the dominions of 
Holkar. Indore is in 22° 42’ N. lat., and 75° 
50’ E. long. It is a modern city, the old city on 
the same site having been wholly destroyed by 
fire by Sindia, in 1801, during the war between 
that chief and Holkar. The extension of the 
city since 1818 has been extremely wy and its 
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; 
population is now about 60,060. The streets are fertility of the soil. The number of mills along © 
spacious and paved; a great proportion of the the banks of this river is very great. The south 
houses are of two stories, and built of masonry, and south-west of the department is drained by 
but there are many mud dwellings interspersed. the Creuse and its feeder, the Anglin, which is 
The raja’s palace, which was begun in 1819, is a itself increased by the Abloux. [Crxvusz.] The 
large quadrangular granite building. | west of the department is drained by the Claise, 

INDRE, a department in France formed out of a feeder of the Creuse, which flows through the 
the western portion of the old province of Berri, | marshy district of Brenne; and the east and 
is bounded N. by the department of Loir-et-Cher, / north are drained by feeders of the Cher, namely, 
KE. by that of Cher, S. by those of Creuse and the Aron, which receives the Théols, and the 
Haute-Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and Fouzon, fed by the Nahon. 

Indre-et-Loire, Iv lies between 46° 21’ and 47° 16’ | The department is crossed by a railroad, which 
LN. lat., 0° 53/ and 2° 12’ E. long., and measures branches off from the Orléans-Bourges Line at 
64 miles in its greatest length, with a mean, Vierzon, and runs through Issoudun to Chateau- 
breadth of 54 miles. The area is 2660 square roux. It is traversed also by 6 royal, 16 depart- 
miles, and the population in 1846 was 263,977 ; mental, and 31 parish roads. 

which gives 99,24 to the square mile, being 74.51 | The department contains 1,702,248 acres, dis- 
below the average per square mile for all France. | tributed among 86,977 proprietors, and into 

The department is in general very flat ; the 1,050,528 parcels. Of this surface 992,215 acres — 
only hills of any considerable size are the granitic are under tillage; 210,796 consist of natural 
swells on the southern border, and the gentle pasture; 44,752 acres are under vine culture; 
slopes that diversify the valleys of the Creuse and 166,609 are covered with woods and forests; 
the Indre. The surface presents three marked 185,368 acres consist of sands, heaths, and barren - 
and distinct divisions. The first called Bois-Chaud moors; 18,274 acres are occupied as orchards, 
comprises 7-tenths of the whole department,’ nurseries, gardens, and plantations of different © 
including the arrondissements of La-Chatre, a sorts; and 31,055 acres are covered with ponds, 
great portion of those of Chateauroux and Le- | rivers, canals, &c. The common breadstuffs are 
Blanc, anda third of that of Issoudun; it is produced in quantity more than enough for the 
divided, where arable, into a great number of consumption; buck-wheat, hemp, flax, chestnuts, 
small farms, and presents a very varied appearance, |and fruits are also grown. The annual produce of 
from the number of its hedges, ditches, and woods.| wine is 6,600,000 gallons, about one-half of 
The second division, distinguished by the name of which is exported. Although the pasture land is 
Champagne, is a flat treeless country, without of no great extent, yet considerable numbers of 
hedge or inclosure of any kind, divided into large horned cattle are kept; hay is saved for their 
farms, and comprising 2-thirds of the arrondisse-| winter food, and in summer the scantiness of the 
ment of Issoudun and a part of that of Chateau- pasture is eked out with the leaves of trees, espe- 
roux, The third division, called Za Brenne, cially with those of the elm. Sheep are a source 
comprises parts of the arrondissements of Cha- of great profit to the farmer, on account of the 
teauroux and Le-Blanc, and presents a flat surface, | fineness of their wool; the quality of the wool of 
without inclination, and covered with shallow the Champagne district especially is very superior. 
ponds, which rest on a bottom of compact clay, and | The sheep are very carefully tended ; ewes, lamb- 
which, by their pestilential exhalations, are very | hogs, and wethers, are kept in separate flocks, 
injurious to health. The land varies greatly in}each under its own shepherd; they are never 
quality, from light moss or barren sand to stiff (folded ; when the winter is severe, they get a 
clay, and from the vegetable mould, half covered | mixture of hay and straw three times a day. 
with flints, to the rich homogeneous soil called Great numbers of geese and turkeys are reared, 
terre de Beauce, which is considered the most and also of mules, pigs, and horses. The climate 
productive, and covers 194,790 acres. The flinty is mild and healthy, except in the Brenne dis- 
soils, amounting to 111,626 acres, are best adapted trict, where the atmosphere is almost always 
for vine culture. All the land capable of cultiva-| charged with pestilential fogs. 


tion is tilled, but agriculture is in a backward state. 

The department takes its name from the river 
Indre, which rises just within the department of 
Creuse, and entering that of Indre flows N. W. past 
Sainte-Séyére, La-Chatre, ChAteauroux, and Cha- 
tillon, below which it enters the department of 
Indre-et-Loire ; here passing Loches, where it 
becomes navigable, it continues in the same di- 
rection as far as Montbazon, and then turning W. 
passes Azay-le-Rideau, below which it enters the 
Loire between the embouchures of the Creuse 
and the Vienne, Its whole length is 124 miles, 
of which 44 are navigable; its mean width is 98 
feet, and its ordinary depth from 5 to 6 feet. It 
is subject to floods, which rise from 10 to 11 feet 
at most, and spreading beyond the banks somo- 
times do great damage, but add greatly to the 


Several iron mines are worked; marble, mill 
stone, limestone, mica, flint, lithographic ston 
granite, quartz, spar, marl, potter's clay, vari 
gated marbles, &c., are found. 

The cloth manufactures of Chateauroux an 
some other places are important; linen, hosiery, 
scythes, paper, porcelain, and earthenware 
made. ‘here are also numerous establishmen 
for the manufacture of woollen yarn, leather, 
beer, parchment, &c. .The number of iron forg 
and foundries is 17; of wind and water mills 
578; and of factories of different kinds, 217, 
The most important iron-works are those 
Clayiéres. The commerce of the department-i 
composed of the various agricultural and industri 
products named. About 340 fairs are held in th 
year, principally for the sale of sheep, 
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- he department is divided into 4 arrondisse-! ay, farther N. on the left bank of the Nahon, has 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and popula- ‘a population of 8229, and manufactures of hosiery, 


. tion, are as follows :— cloth, cutlery, and fine woollen yarn. The great 


ornament of Valengay is the magnificent chateau 
Arronds. _{Cantons.| Communes. | Pop. in 1846. | or rather palace built in the reign of Frangois I., 
by the family of Etampes; it is surrounded by 


Chiateauroux .| 8 98,743 /a large park, in which there are beantiful gardens 
Le-Blane . 6 64 59,771 |and waterworks. This chdteau was the prison of 
Issoudun . | 4 53 49,168 | Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, from 1808 to 
‘La-Chitre . 5 56,295 |1814; it was the property of Talleyrand, who 


——— ee | 


—_ —— | for some time made it his residence. 
Total. .| 28 276 263,977 In the arrondissement of Le-Blanc, the chief 
town, Le-Blanc, is beautifully situated on the 
Of the arrondissement of Chiteauroux and of! Creuse, here crossed by a handsome bridge, above 
the whole department, the capital is Caarpav- which the river expands so as to form a lake, and 
ROUX. Argenton-sur-Creuse, 16 miles S. by W.| below it breaks into cascades, generating force to 
from Chateauroux, is built on both banks of the| drive the machinery of several factories. The 
Creuse, and consists of an upper town which grew | town is not well built, but it is improving, and 
up round an ancient castle now in ruins, and of has considerable cloth factories, vinegar works, 
a lower town joined to the former by a stone! potteries, a linen-yarn mill with 3600 spindles, a 
bridge. The most remarkable structures now large brewery, and several iron forges and smelt- 
remaining in the upper town, which is entered by| ing furnaces. It is the seat of a tribunal of first 
4 gates, are the Gate of Auditory, now used as | instance; and has a sayings’ bank, and 5290 
a prison, and the desecrated church of St.-Benoit, | inhabitants, who trade in wine, fish, timber 
now used as the corn market, on the roof of which | staves, and the articles named before. Béldbre, 
are still seen the arms of Louis de Bourbon, count S. by E. of Le-Blanc, on the right bank of the 
of Vendéme. Linen, cloth, tiles, bricks, woollen | Anglin, has 2175 inhabitants, and some remains 
yarn, paper, leather, &c., are manufactured in the of an ancient castle. Meziéres-en-Brenne, under 
town, which has 4346 inhabitants. Ardentes-|2000 inhabitants, stands N. by E. of Le-Blanc, 
St.- Vinrent, on the right bank of the Indre, has | on the right bank of the Claise, in a district not 
2162 inhabitants. Bowrg-Dieu or Déols, formerly long ago an unapproachable marsh, but now 
a large town, and the capital of lower Berri, now | drained, planted, and well cultivated. There is 
a village of 2344 inhabitants, stands about aja remarkable church here, which was dedicated 
mile N. of Chateauroux. It was celebrated for|in 1339 to Sainte-Marie-Madeleine, and contains 
its Benedictine Abbey, the suppression of which | many mementoes of the family’ of Anjou. St.- 
by Gregory XY. in 1623, caused the decay of the | Gaultier, E. of Le-Blanc, on the Creuse, which is 
town. Of the vast buildings of the abbey, only a| here passed on a suspension bridge, has an 
single tower is now standing; the magnificent | ecclesiastical college, and a population of 1793. 
ruins which remained till 1830 were then| In the arrondissement of Issoudun, the chief 


“sold and removed as materials for building. |! town, Jssouduz, is situated partly on the slope, and 


Buzancais, prettily situated 13 miles W. of! partly at the foot of a hill above the river Théols, 
Chateauroux on a hill on the right bank of the| which is here crossed by three bridges, leading to 
river Indre, which is here crossed by five bridges, |as many suburbs, in 46° 56/ 54” N. lat., 2° 0' 49’ 
is an ill-built town with 4430 inhabitants, who|E. long., at a distance of 17 miles by railway 
manufacture coarse woollens and woollen yarn. | N.E. from Chateauroux, and has 12,234 inhabitants. 
There are several flour mills in the town, and in| The older part of the town, called Le Chateau, has 
the environs there are large iron works. Chdé-| very good houses, but the streets are dirty, nar: 
tillon-sur-Indre, formerly an important fortress|row, and tortuous; the rest of the town is bette 
on the frontiers of Berry, is built on a height| built, having been constructed since the terrible 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle, near| conflagration of 1651, which broke out at a time 
the left bank of the Indre, 26 miles N.W. from| when the city was assaulted by the army of the 
Chateauroux, and has 3575 inhabitants. ‘'he|Fronde, and by which 12,000 houses were de- 
church is a large and handsome structure, which|stroyed. The principal buildings are the resi- 
dates from the 10th century, and contains some |dences of the prefect and the mayor; opposite the 
remarkable sculptures. In the principal street| latter, in a picturesque garden, stands an ancient 
there is an ancient house, on the front of which| tower of great strength, called. La Tour-Blanche, 
are figures of Momus and a player on the pipe. | the walls of which are 14 feet thick, and rise to the 
From the market place there is a fine view of the | height of 95 feet. Other remarkable objects are— 
valley of the Indre. Levrowz, the ancient Gaba-|the former town-gate and tower, now used as a 
tum, stands on the Nahon, 12 miles N. from| prison; the hospital, in the chapel of which are 
Chateauroux, and has 3166 inhabitants, who |some curious sculptured monuments ; the former 
manufacture cloth and leather, and deal in corn,| Ursuline convent, now a barrack ; the former 
wine, wool, and cattle. The parish church of| Carmelite convent, now a private fesidence, the 
Levroux is considered the finest in all Lower| theatre, and the several public walks, The town 
Berry. Several Roman remains and Celtic coins has tribunals of first instance and of commerce; a 
have been found in and near this town, some of| consultative chamber of manufactures, and a col- 
the fortifications of which still remain, Valen-|lege. Woollen cloth and yarn, calico, hosiery, 
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hment, leather, and beer are the principal in- 
dustrial products; there are some bleaching esta- 
blishments also, and a good business is done in 
the articles enumerated, and in corn, wine, wool, 
cattle, wood, timber, iron of superior quality, &e. 
Vatan, which stands 13 miles N.W. of Issoudun, 
has an ancient church dedicated to St.-Laurian, 
and rebuilt in 1005: population 2978. Reuilly, 
9 miles N. by railway from Issoudun, stands near 
the Théols and has 2241 inhabitants. In the 
town there isa remarkable structure in the Renais- 
sance style, which is called La Grande-Maison ; 
and in the environs is the splendid residence of 
Ferté-Reuilly, built by Mansard in 1659 for 
Jacques de la Fond. An ancient Gothic church 
stands half a mile S. of the town, on the hill of 
Vergy, the summit of which was formerly crowned 
by a strong fortress. 

In the arrondissement of La-Chitre, the chief 
town is La-Chaétre, which stands in the most 
fertile and picturesque part of Berri, on a hill that 
skirts the Indre on one side and overlooks on the 
other a deep narrow valley laid out in gardens and 
orchards. It is situated in 46° 34/ 53” N. lat., 
1° §9'4” E. long., 19 miles S.E. from Chateauroux, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
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square mile, being 41.38 below the average per 
square mile for all France. 

The department takes its name from the InpRE, 
noticed in the preceding article, and the Lorre, 
which crosses it from E. to W. The other river- 
which ultimately or directly enter the Loire on the 
left bank are the Curr, which throws off several 
arms to the Loire, forming islands before its main 
stream enters that river: the Claise, which crosses 
the southern angle of the department [Inpre]: the 
Creusr, which forms part of the south-western 
boundary: and the Vienne, which enters this de- 
partment at the point where it is joined by the 
Creuse, and, flowing in a north-western course past 
Chinon, enters the Loire on the extreme western 
boundary of the department. On the right bank 
the feeders of the Loire in this department are 
the Brenne and the Doit. The Dott rises in a 
pond W. of Savigné ; flowing S. past Bourgueil, it 
turns W. and, under the name of Auwthion, runs 
for the distance of 40 miles parallel to the Loire, 
which it enters in the centre of the department of 
Maine-et-Loire at St.-Aubin-des-Ponts-de-Cé, S. 
of Angers. Except the Brenne, the Doit, and the 
Claise, all the rivers mentioned are navigable. The 

| department is traversed by 6 royal and 28 depart- 


4635 inhabitants. The streets are well but not | mental roads, and by the Orléans-Tours Railroad, 
regularly built, yet the town makes an agreeable | now open to Tours, whence two branches ip 
impression from the charming scenery which is | course of construction run, one S. through Poitiers 


presented to view from almost every point. 
most remarkable structures are the church and two 
ancient wooden houses. Woollen cloth and lea- 
ther are manufactured ; there is also a considerable 
trade in wool, goat skins, feathers, cattle, and 
chestnuts (of which large quantities are grown in 
the neighbourhood). Azgurande, 8. of La-Chatre, 
has a population of 2005. Neuvy-St.-Sépulchre, 
said to occupy the site of the ancient Noviodunum, 


is 8miles W. of La-Chatre, and has a population | 


of 2003. Sainte-Sévére, formerly a strong fortress, 
now a village of about 1000 inhabitants, stands 
near the Indre, 6 miles §.8.E. from La-Chitre. 
Of its formidable defences which were with great 
difficulty mastered by Duguesclin, only a single 
tower remains. 

The department forms, together with that of 
Cher, the see of the Archbishop of Bourges; it is 
comprised in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale 
and University Academy of Bourges, and belongs 
to the 15th Military Division, of which Bourges is 
head-quarters. It returned 4 members to the 
Chamber of Deputies; it now has 7 Representa- 
tives in the National Assembly. 

(Dictionnaire dela France ; Starstique de la 
France ; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur 
en France: Annuaire pour U An 1849.) 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a department in France, 
formed out of the old province of Touraine, is 
bounded N. and N.E. by the departments of 
Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, EK. and §.R. by those of 
Loir-et-Cher and Indre, 8. by 
Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and Maine-et- 
Loire. It lies hetween 46° 43’ and 47° 49/ N. 
Jat., 0° 5’ and 1° 18’ BR. long. ; its greatest length 
from N. to S. is 68 miles, from BE. to W. 55 miles. 
The area is 2360 square miles, and the population 
in 1846 was 312,400, which gives 182.37 to the 


The | 


those of Indre and | 


and Angouléme to Bordeaux, the other W. through 
Angers to Nantes. 

The Loire and its principal feeders are subject 
to great inundations, which frequently do incaleu- 
lable damage to property on their banks. The 
most disastrous overflow of this kind on record 
occurred in October 1846, when in one night the 
Loire rose 20 feet, and continued to rise for two 
days, sweeping away bridges and viaducts, de- 
stroying many lives, and property to the amount of 
about 2,000,000/. sterling. On ordinary occasions 
‘such disasters are prevented by the enormous 
|dykes that line both banks of this great river from 
the neighbourhood of Blois to the mouth of the 

Authion before mentioned, a distance of 93 miles. 
|The dykes are 22 feet wide on the top, and so 
high as to intercept the view of the low grounds 
from passengers by the steamers that ply on the 
river; the parts most exposed to the flood are faced 
|with uncemented masonry. The high road runs 
along the summit of the dyke on the right bank, 
and presents one of the finest drives in the world, 
curtained with poplars and diversified by the views 
of villas, towns, populous villages, and those curious 
dwellings hollowed ont in the sides of the rocky 
hills that now and then approach the right shore. 

To the north of the Loire the surface of the de- 
partment is hilly, and presents three extensive 
forests and several vast barren and arid wastes. 
The cultivation here is rude in the extreme, 
and the population scanty. Along the banks o 
the Loire however a very different aspect pre 
sents itself; well-cultivated fields, luxuriant 
tures and meadows, vineyards and orchards 
attesting equally the fertility of the deep alluvi 
soil and the industry oi the inhabitants. Betw 
the Indre and the Vienne there is a remarkabi 
table-land, which contains an immense deposit 


/ 
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fossil shells. The great forests south of the Loire 
are those of Amboise, Loches, and Chinon. On 
_ the slopes surrounding the forest of Amboise are 
the vineyards that yield the rich Cher wines. In 
general the surface in this portion of the depart- 
ment presents strong deep wheat soils, rich pastures, 
vineyards, and orchards. There are however some 
barren wastes here as well as north of the Loire, 
but they are comparatively of small extent. The 
inundations of the rivers add greatly to the fertility 
of the soil. 
The department contains 1,510,546 acres, dis- 
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In the arrondissement of Tours, the chief 
Tours, which is also the capital of the depart- 
ment, stands on the left bank of the Loire, in a 
plain that lies between that river and the Cher, 
in 47° 23’ 46’ N, lat, 0° 41/ 24” KE. long., 65 
miles by railway 8.W. from Orléans, and has 
28,691 inhabitants. Tours, as well as Touraine, 
takes its name from the T'urones, a Celtic tribe, 
of whose capital Casarodunum or Cesaromagus 
it occupies the site. The entrance to the city from 
the Paris road is striking; a magnificent stone 
bridge of 15 arches, 475 yards in length, and 16 


&. 


tributed among 111,984 proprietors, and into | yards wide, leads across the Loire into a spacious 


1,518,107 parcels. 
are arable land; 329,806 acres consist of grass 
land ; 86,499 acres are under vine culture ; 222,402 
acres are covered with woods and forests; 155,630 
acres consist of heath and moorland ; 13,423 acres 
are under orchards, nurseries, plantations, Xc. ; 
45,075 under various cultivation; 20,424 are 
covered with rivers and waters; and 50,631 are 
occupied by roads, streets, buildings, Xc. The 
valleys of the Loire and the other principal rivers 
in this department contain some of the most fertile 
and best cultivated land in France. 
breadstuffs are produced in quantity more than 
enough for the consumption. One of the most 


Of this surface 827,610 acres | 


square, formed by the wide river on the northern 
side, the fine buildings of the town-hall and the 
| museum on the south, while the east and west 
sides are formed by two terraces planted with 
‘trees. Passing through the square, a straight 
| wide street (Rue Royale) is entered, consisting of 
houses built in good taste and on a uniform plan ; 
this street, which is’ furnished with foot-pave- 
| ments, runs right across the town in its widest 
part, and terminates in the avenue of Grammont, 
‘at the end of which a bridge crosses the Cher 


All kinds of|into the Poitiers road. The other streets are, 


with few exceptions, ill-built, narrow, and crooked. 
There are several suburbs, but these can scarcely 


important products is wine, of which 13,816,000 | be distinguished from the town itself, as it has no 


gallons are made in ordinary years ; 
hemp, walnuts for making oil, plums, 
leguminous plants, liquorice, anise, and coriander ; 


next come| ramparts except on the side next the Cher, and 
beans, |these are laid out so as to form the fine pro- 


menade called Le-Mail. The wide quays along 


citrons, melons, almonds, apples, pears, truffles, &c. | the Loire, which is joined to the Cher by a canal, 
Bees and silkworms are carefully tended; game|are a great ornament to the town; they extend 
and fish are abundant. on each side of the bridge, are planted with trees, 

Iron mines are worked; stone, especially a/and backed by large buildings. The most remark- 
tufaceous sandstone, of which most of the houses|able structures in Tours are—the cathedral, dedi- 
are built, is quarried out of the hills near the | cated to St.-Gratien, the first bishop of Tours, the 
Loire, and excavations thus formed are occupied | portal of which contains a magnificent rose win- 
as dwelling places by the poorer inhabitants. | dow, and is surmounted by two towers 263 feet 
Millstone grit, marl, potter’s clay, and brick-earth | in height and terminating in domes ; the cavalry 
are found. Copper ore is met with, but no mines | barracks, built on the site of the English Henry 
are worked. II.’s castle, of which only a single tower now 

The chief industrial products are bar iron,|remains; two lofty towers in the Rue St,-Martin 
powder, and files; woollen cloth, of which manu-| (one containing a clock, and hence called Tour 
facture Tours is the centre; silk, leather, paper, and | d’Horloge, and the other called La Tour de Charle- 
pottery are also made, but the manufacture of these | magne, from the belief that Charlemagne’s queen 
articles is not so important as formerly. The ex-|was buried beneath it), which are the only re- 
ports consist mostly of agricultural products, the|mains of the great cathedral of St.-Martin-de- 
imports of colonial produce, glass, cotton stuffs,|Tours; the churches of St. Clément and de-la- 
fine linen and woollen cloth, furniture, haber-| Riche; the fountain of Beaune, which stands in 
dashery, &c. About 90 fairs for the sale of cattle | the market-place, and consists of an octagonal basin 
and agricultural produce are held. The depart-| filled with water, gushing in four jets from a central 
ment contains 726 wind and water mills, 46 iron| pyramid adorned with sculptures and grabesques ; 
forges and smelting furnaces, and 199 factories of | the archiepiscopal palace; the court-house ; the col- 
different sorts. Druidical or Celtic remains are|lege buildings ; the general hospital ; and the re- 
numerous in this part of France. sidence of the prefect, which also contains a public 

The department is divided into 3 arrondisse-| library of 40,000 volumes and several valuable ma- 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and popu-|nuscripts. Tours has a tribunal of first instance, & 
lation, are as follows :— tribunal and chamber of commerce, one communal 
and two ecclesiastical colleges, a botanic garden, and 


ee a a bal 


Arronds. ‘Cantons.| Communes. | Pop. in 1846. | several literary and scientific societics. The chief 
eee ———-——TImanufactures are woollen cloth, silk stuffs, 
Tours . 11 119 157,062 | ribands, serge, carpets, small wares, wax candles, 
Chinn. . | 7 109 91,244 | woollen yarn, leather; the commerce is composed 
Loches. . | 6 74 64,094 of these articles and of ree ne brandy, apc 
—____—_ —— ——land dried fruit, hentp, wool, &c. Tours had, in the 
Total. 7, 24 802 312,400 | middle ages, one A the most important mints in 
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‘Prance, in which were coined the livres tournoises, | Richelieu, a well-built town, consisting of several 
often named in history, and each worth a franc. | wide straight streets that terminate in a handsome 
In-one-of the suburbs of Tours, called Riche | square in the centre of the town, stands 12 miles 
(2000 inhabitants), stood the castle of Plessis-les-|8. from Chinon on the Mable, and has 2832 
Towrs, in which Louis XI. died; the keep is the inhabitants, who manufacture beet-root sugar and 
‘orlly part of the edifice now standing. ‘The other brandy, and have a considerable trade in wine, 
‘towns are Amsorss, the castle of which is now | fruits, and other agricultural produce. Cardinal 
(March 1849) the prison tesidence of Abd-el-Kader:| Richelieu erected a residence here in 1637, and 
Bléré, a busy little town of 3417 inhabitants, on| the town was then built on a regular plan; the 
the left bank of the Cher, which is here crossed by | cardinal’s palace is now a heap of ruins. 
a bridge built by Henry II. of England: Chdteau-| In the arrondissement of Loches, the chief 
la-Valliére, in the north-west of the department, | town Loches stands on the left bank of the Indre, 
which has iron forges and 1370 inhabitants:/|at a little distance from Beaulieu, a suburb of 
Chéteau-Renault, which stands on the slope and | 2000 inhabitants, to which it is joined by several 
» at the foot of a hill in a pretty country on the | bridges thrown across the arms of the river. The 
Brenne, and has 2887 inhabitants, who manu-|town is 25 miles 8. by E. from Tours ; it is built 
facture cloth, flannel, leather, and tiles ; the town! round the base of a hill, the summit of which is 
is named from an old castle built in the year 981, | crowned by the remains of its ancient castle. The 
and still standing : Montbazon, a small place on | situation of Loches, in the rich and beautiful 
the right bank of the Indre, with a population of | valley of the Indre, and the historical associations 
only 1181, but important for the great powder- connected with it, renders it one of the most in- 
mills and saltpetre-works near it: and Vouvray, | teresting towns in Touraine. A great part of the 
which is situated 5 miles E. from Tours on the castle, in which several of the kings of France 
Loire, in a district famous for its white wine, and | resided, and which also served as a state prison 
has 2443 inhabitants. for illustrious political offenders, is now in ruins, 
In the arrondissement of Chinon, the chief, with the exception of the keep, which is used as 
town Chinen is built on the Vienne, at the foot a prison, and a more modern portion, in which the 
of a hill, the summit of which is covered with sub-prefect resides. Between the keep and the 
the ruins of the ancient fortress of Chinon, in| residence of the sub-prefect is the church of St.- 
which Henry II. died, and Joan of Arc had her Ours, which has a stone roof surmounted by two 
first interview with Charles VII. It is 28 miles lofty pyramidal spires ; the tomb of Agnés Sorel, 
S.W. from Tours, and has a tribunal of first in- mistress of Charles VII., is in this church. Ata 
stance, a college, savings’ bank, and 6785 inhabit-| short distance from the town, and near the forest 
ants, who manufacture serge, drugget, haircloth, | of Loches, which supplies mast timber to the 
earthenware, saltpetre, &c., and trade in cattle, | French navy, are the ruins of the Carthusian con- 
corn, wine, brandy, plums, nut-oil, honey, wax,|vent of Liget, founded by Henry II. in ex- 
&e. Chinon is an improving town ; the old ram- piation of the murder of Becket. The town of 
parts are now replaced by quays. Azay-le-Rideau, | Loches presents narrow streets and ancient houses ; 
prettily situated on the Indre, about 5 miles above /it has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
its junction with the Loire, is remarkable for a| 458] inhabitants, who manufacture linen, coarse 
fine structure called Chateau-d’Azay, built on an/ cloth, woollen yarn, and paper. La-Haye-Descartes, 
island in the Indre ; the town has 2105 inhabit-| the birth-place of Descartes, is prettily situated on 
ants, Bourgueil, situated in a very fertile dis-| the right bank of the Creuse, and has 1459 in- 
trict on the right bank of the Doit, at a distance | habitants. Ligueil, W. of Loches, stands on the 
of 10 miles N. from Chinon, has a college, and | Estrigneuil, a feeder of the Creuse, and has 1929 
3493 inhabitants. Cing-Mars, on the left bank inhabitants, who grow great quantities of plums. 
of the Loire, near Langeais, is a small place of | Le-Grand-Pressigny, ‘on the right bank of the 
only 1728 inhabitants. It deserves notice on Claise, with a population of 1876 ; and Preutlly, 
account of its ancient square tower, which is built | further south on the same bank of the Claise, 
of bricks, perfectly solid, 90 feet high, 13 feet! which has iron forges and 2264 inhabitants, giv 
wide on each face, and surmounted at the angles | name to cantons. 
by four pinnacles, each 11 feet high ; a central! The department forms the see of the Arch 
pinnacle was thrown down by a storm in 1571, bishop of Tours, is included in the jurisdictio 
The purpose and date of its erection are unknown. | of the Cour Royale and University Academy o 
Langeais, 18 miles N.N.E. from Chinon, stands | Orléans, and belongs to the 4th Military Division 
on the right bank of the Loire, and has 3138 in-| of which Tours is head-quarters. Under th 
habitants, who trade in agricultural produce and| monarchy it returned 4 members to the Chamb 
manufacture linen, tiles, and bricks, The castle of Deputies ; it now has 8 representatives in th 
in which Charles VIII. espoused Anne of Britanny | National Assembly. 
is still in tolerable preservation, but has been con- (Dictionnaire de la France ; Richard, Gui 
verted into a stable. Sainte-Maure stands on Classique du Voyageur en France ; Statistique 
the right hank of the Manse, 18 miles B. from France ; Annuaire pour Uv An 1849.) 
Chinon, and has 2602 inhabitants, who manufac- INDUCTION (Mathematics). The method 
ture linen, printed calicoes, and haircloth, The induction, in the sense in which the word is u 
church of Sainte-Maure is one of the finest in| in natural philosophy, is not known in pure maj 
Touraine ; it dates from the twelfth century, and | thematics. There certainly are instances in whic 
beneath it there is a crypt still more ancient.|a general proposition is proved by a collectio 
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of the demonstrations of different cases, which 
may remind the investigator of the inductive pro- 

_ cess, or the collection of the general from the par- 
ticular. Such instances however must not be 
taken as permanent, for it usually happens that a 
general demonstration is discovered as soon as at- 
tention is turned to the subject. 

There is however one particular method of 
proceeding which is extremely common in ma- 
‘thematical reasoning, and to which we propose to 
give the name of successive induction. It has the 
main character of induction in physics, because it 
is really the collection of a general truth from a 
demonstration which implies the examination of 
every particular case ; but it differs from the pro- 
cess of physics inasmuch as each case depends 
upon one which precedes. Substituting however 
demonstration for observation, the mathematical 
‘process bears an analogy to the experimental 
‘one, which, in our opinion, is a sufficient justi- 
fication of the term ‘ successive induction.’ An 
instance of the method will enable the mathe- 

“matical reader to recognise a mode of investigation 
with which he is already familiar. 
Example.—The sum of any number of suc- 
cessive odd numbers, beginning from unity, is a 
square number, namely, the square of half the 
even number which follows the last odd number. 
Let this proposition be true in any one single in- 
stance ; that is, n being some whole number, let 
1, 3, 5, .... up to 2n + 1 put together give 
(n +1). Then the next odd number being 2n 
+ 3, the sum ofall the odd numbers up to 2n + 
3 will be (n + 1)? + 2n + 3, or n* + 4n + 4, 
or (xn + 2). But» + 2 is the half of the even 
number next following 2n + 3: consequently, if 
the proposition be true of any one set of odd num- 
bers, it is true of one more. But it is true of the 
first odd number 1, for this is the square of half 
~the even number next following. Consequently, 
being true of 1, it is true of 1 + 3; being true 
of 1 + 3, it is true of 1 + 3 + 5; being true 
of 1 + 3 + 5, itis true of 1 + 345+ 7, and 
80 on, ad infinitum. 

INDUCTION (iraywyn). According to Sir 
William Hamilton the word has been employed 
to designate three very different operations :— 
1. The objective process of investigating particular 
facts, as preparatory to Induction, which he ob- 
serves is manifestly not a process of reasoning of 
any kind; 2. A material illation of a universal 
from a singular, as warranted either by the general 
analogy of nature or the special presumptions 
afforded by the object matter of any real science ; 
3. A formal illation of a universal from the in- 
dividual, as legitimated solely by the laws of 
thought and abstracted from the conditions of any 
particular matter. The second of these operations 
is the inductive method of Bacon, which proceeds 
by means of rejections and conclusions, so as to 

_ arrive at those axioms or general laws from which 
‘we may infer by way of synthesis other par- 
- ticulars unknown to us, and perhaps placed be- 
yond reach of direct examination. (‘ Nov. Org., 
*Aph.,’ c. iii. c. v.) Aristotle’s definition coin- 
cides with the third, and induction ‘is an infe- 
rence drawn from all the particulars.’ (‘ Prior. 
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Analy.,’ ii. ¢. xxiii.) The third alone is properly 
an induetion of logic; for logic does not eonsider 
things, but the general forms of thought under 
which the mind conceives them ; and the logical 
inference is not determined by any relation of 
causality between the premiss and conclusion, 
but by the subjective relation of reason and con- 
sequence as involved in the thought. The induct- 
ive process is exactly the reverse of the deduct- 
ive; for, while the latter proceeds from the whole 
to the part, the former ascends from the part to 
the whele : since it is only under the character of 
a constituted or containing whole, or as a con- 
stituent and contained part, that anything can 
become the term of logical argumentation. Of 
these two processes Professor Hamilton gives the 
following figures :— 

Induction. 
X Y Zare A. 
X Y Z are whole B. 
. whole B is A. 

Or, 

A contains X Y Z. 
X Y Z contains B. 
.. A contains B. .. A contains X Y Z. 

INDUCTION. [Apvowson ; Bznertcz.] 

INDULGENCE is a power claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church of granting to contrite and 
confessed sinners remission of the penalty which 
they ought to suffer heré or hereafter in expiation 
of their sins. We may observe that indulgences 
are granted in some cases to those who give money 
for the building of churches and other pious pur- 
poses, but that the sale of or traffic in indulgences 
has been severely reprobated by many councils. 

INDUS (the Indian), a constellation of Bayer, 
situated between Sagittarius and the South Pole.. 

INDUS. [Hryvvstan.} 

INEQUALITY. (Astronomy.) For sake of 
convenience, the average motion of a planet or 
satellite, supposed to be made in a circle which 
has the average distance of the body from the sun 
or primary for its radius, is the first object of cal- 
culation when the place of the body at some future 
time is to be predicted. All the alterations which 
are rendered necessary by the unequal motion of 
the planet are called inequalities. 

INE/RTIA. This word means something 
equivalent to the modern English sense of in- 
activity, or rather of incapability, and expresses 
that property of matter by which it does not 
change its own state of rest or motion, but re- 
quires for that purpose the action of some external 
cause, to the magnitude of which the change is 
in proportion. Previous to some remarks upon 
the use of this word, we shall give at length 
the third definition of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ from 
which the common usage of it is derived. ‘The 
vis insita, or innate force of matter, is a power of 
resisting by which every body, as much as in it 
lies, endeavours to persevere in its present state, 
whether it be of rest or of moving uniformly 
forward in a straight line. This force is ever pro- 
portional to the body whose force it is, and dif- 
fers in nothing from the inactivity of the mass but 
in our manner of conceiving it. A body, from the 
inactivity of matter, is not without difficulty 


Deduction. 
Bis A. 
X Y Z are under B. 
. & XY Zare A: 
Or, 
A contains B. 
B contains X Y Z. 
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prop el the heavy body down the plane. Now 
VW is to VG as BC is to AB; that is, a weight 


t. 


A 


C 


placed upon an inclined plane is propelled down 
the plane by such a fraction of the whole pressure 
of the weight as the height of any section of the 
plane is of its length. 

If, then, it were required to draw the heavy 
body G up the plane, any pressure exceeding V W 
would be sufficient for the purpose ; and a pres- 
sure equal to VW, applied in the direction AB, 
would keep the weight at rest. 

If a body be allowed to descend by gravity on 
an inclined plane, the force of descent is, to the force 
downward in a vertical direction, as WV to GY, 
or as AB to BC; that is, if @ be inclination BAC, 
and g represent the force of gravity vertically, as 
g sin é@ to g. Hence, if v represent the velocity 
on the plane and s the space descended from a state 
of rest in the time t, we have v=g sin. 4@. t, 
s=49 sin. 4. ¢?, and v?= 2g sin. @. s. [Acoz- 
LERATED Morion. | 

From these formule it may be shown that the 
velocity acquired by a body in descending from 
the top to the foot of a plane, whatever be its 
inclination, is the same as in falling vertically from 
the top to a horizontal plane passing through the 
foot. 

If & bea fraction representing a portion of a 
weight W, to which the friction is equivalent ; 
then, W cos ¢ (represented by GW) being the 
pressure of W on the plane, & W cos @ will repre- 
sent the resistance caused by friction on the 
plane; and, if this be less than W sin é@, the 
impelling force on the plane, the weight will move 
downwards with an accelerating force g (sin é— 
k cos 4). 

There are many remarkable properties con- 
nected with the motion or equilibrium of bodies on 
inclined planes ; but the preceding are those which 
are most fundamental and most frequently re- 
quired. 

INCLOSURE. The term Inclosure is ap- 
plied to the inclosing and partitioning of lands in 
England and Wales, which are comprehended 
under the general name of Commons or Common 
Lands. It is necessary to define the terms Com- 
mons, and Commonable and Intermixed Lands. 
Commons or Common Lands are lands ina state 
of nature or waste, of which individuals have 
not the severalty. Commonable Lands are those 
lands which during a part of the year are in 
severalty, that is, occupied severally by individuals 
as their own, to the exclusion for the time of 
other ‘people. The amount of common land in 
‘England is not known, but it is conjectured that 
it may be about 8,000,000 of acres: the total 
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area of England and Wales is supposed to be 
about 37,000,000 acres. 

The amount of commonable and intermixed 
lands is not known. ‘The nature of these com- 
monable and intermixed lands may be collected 
from the following instances. ‘ There are many 
parishes in the kingdom that consist altogether of 
intermixed or commonable lands ; there are others 
in which there is a great intermixture of common — 
land with the commonable and intermixed land. 
The township of Barmby on the Marsh in York- 
shire contains 1692 acres. There are 1152 pieces 
of open land, which contain 1015 acres, giving 
an average size of 3 roods 23 perches, and there 
are 352 old inclosures containing 677 acres. In 
the parish of Cholsey in Berkshire, the total 
contents of which are 2381 acres, there are 2315 
pieces of open land, which contain 2327; acres, 
giving an average size of one acre.’ This open 
land generally consists of long strips, too narrow 
to be ploughed across. Yet much of this land is 
the best in the kingdom for natural fertility, and 
is the oldest. cultivated land. : 

Common Rights, that is, rights of pasture and 
so forth on commons or waste lands, are described 
generally under Common, Riguts or. Common 
pasture lands require an improved management. 
It is stated that commons are- generally over- 
stocked, partly in consequence of persons turning 
out more stock than they have a right to do, and 
partly by persons putting their stock on the com- 
mon who have no right. 

Inclosures of land have now been going on for 
many years. It is stated that since 1800 about 
2000 inclosure acts have passed; and prior to 
that time about 1600 or 1700. It seems doubtful 
from the evidence whether the 1600 or 1700 
comprehend all inclosure acts passed before 1800. 
These inclosure acts (with certain exceptions) 
are private acts, and the expense of obtaining 
them and the trouble attendant on the carrying 
their provisions into effect have often prevented 
the inclosure of commons. 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115) was 
passed for facilitating the inclosure of open and 
arable fields in England and Wales. In _ pur- 
suance of the recommendation of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat in 1844, an 
act of parliament was passed in 1845 (8 & 9 
Vict. c: 118), the object of which is thus stated 
in the preamble :—‘ Whereas it is expedient to 
facilitate the inclosure and improvement of com- 
mons and other lands now subject to the rights o 
property which obstruct cultivation and the pro- 
ductive employment of labour, and to facilitat 
such exchanges of lands, and such divisions o 
lands intermixed or divided into inconvenien 
parcels, as may be beneficial to the respectiv 
owners; and it is also expedient to provide reme 
dies for the defective or incomplete execution, an 
for the non-execution of powers created by genera 
and local acts of inclosure, and to authorise th 
renewal of such powers in certain cases,’ &c. 

(Report from the Select Committee on Common 
Inclosure, together with the Minutes of Evidenc 
and Index, The Report is accompanied wit 
maps which explain various parts of the evidence 
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INCOMMENSURABLES, THEORY OF.| magnitude.’ Thus a definite straight line is that 


The application of arithmetic to any science of}of which the extremities are known; an in- 


concrete magnitude supposes a certain magnitude 
to be taken as unity, and all other magnitudes to be 
expressed by the number of times or parts of times 
which they cogtain this unit. Such an applica- 
tion therefore requires the assumption of this pro- 
position, that all magnitudes are either fractions or 
multiples, or compounded of fractions and multiples, 
of any magnitude that may be named. This pro- 
position is not true ; for instance, if the sides of a 
square be called 1, no number nor fraction what- 
soever will exactly represent the diagonal. But 
it. may be made as nearly true as we please: 
for instance, we may find a line as nearly equal 
to the diagonal as we please, which shall be a 
definite arithmetical fraction of the side. Quanti- 
ties which are so related that, when one is ca- 
pable of being represented in terms of a certain 
unit the other is not, are called incommensurables. 
The reason is as follows :—any two magnitudes 
which have a common measure can be arithme- 
tically represented by the same unit: for, if A and 
B have the common measure M, and if this mea- 
sure be contained 7 times in A and 10 times 
in B, then it is evident that, by taking M as the 
unit, A is represented by 7, and B by 10. If, then, 
there be two magnitudes which cannot be repre- 
sented by means of the same unit, they cannot 
haye any common measure, and are therefore in- 
commensurable. 

The difficulty thus inherent in the application 
of arithmetic to concrete magnitude is not met 
With in practice, because no case can arise in 
which it is necessary to retain a magnitude so 
closely that no alteration, however small, can be 
permitted. But in exact reasoning, where any 
error, however small, is to be avoided, it is 
obvious that the arithmetic of commensurable mag- 
nitudes, and the arithmetic (if there be such 
a thing) of incommensurable magnitudes, must 
not be confounded. The difficulty was over- 
‘come by Euclid, in his doctrine of proportion, 
so completely and effectually, that nothing has 
been added to his solution of it except unsuc- 
cessful attempts to evade it. Those who avoid 
the fifth book of Euclid generally substitute 
either the tacit assumption that all magnitudes 
are commensurable, which is not true, or some 
‘metaphysical play upon words, which a person 
who feels the rigour of Euclid places on the same 
shelf with nature’s horror of a vacuum, and other 
explanations of the same kind. We could even 
point out a celebrated work on geometry which 
expressly rests on being able to make its errors 
too small to be perceived by the senses, and asks 
for no other reception of propositions which involve 
incommensurables, 

INCREMENT and DECREM 
two quantities are considered tog@thée¥} 


which is greater or less than the secgnd, the latter | Independency, 


is said to be the former with an ingtement or de- 
crement. 
calculus of differences is called the 
erements. 
INCUMBENT, ([Benerice.| 
INDEFINITE means ‘ not give 
VOL. VII. 


Date: 


In the older English }writings the Elizabeth, is generally reputed to be th 


ccess| 


efined in of Achurch in North ey 
Ube fame arene 
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definite straight line is one of which the direction 
is given, and which may be supposed to have any 
length, or which can be lengthened, if necessary, 
without contravening any of the conditions of the 
problem. ‘Thus Euclid, in the first book, con- 
structs an equilateral triangle upon a definite 
straight line, and shows how to draw two lines 
making with one another the same angle as that 
made by two given definite straight lines, 

There is however a reprehensible use of the 
word indefinite which is found in many mathe- 
matical works ; namely, the employment of it to 
avoid the odium which attaches to the word in- 
finite. Thus we hear of making a magnitude in- 
definitely great, of an indefinitely small arc being 
equal to its chord, of the circle being a polygon of 
an indefinitely great number of sides. In all 
cases it would be better, with a proper definition, 
to use the word infinite at once, 

A want’ of proper distinction between definite 
and indefinite sometimes leads to confusion. For 
instance, it is said that, if a straight line be halved, 
if its half be then halved, and if fresh portions 
be continually taken, each of which is the half of 
the preceding, the result will at last become less 
than ‘any line which can be named.’ This is not 
true if the line which is to be named be indefinite ; 
that is, if we may at any part of the process make 
it as small as we please: for it is obvious that, 
whatever a line may be, a smaller line can be 
named. But it is true of a definite line, made 
definite, or given in length, at the beginning of 
the process. Name any line, however small, but 
such as you name it let it remain; then by 
continually halving any other line, however great, 
you must at last arrive at a line which is less 
than the length you named. The phraseology of 
a line ‘less than any line which can be named’ 
has often caused a difficulty by not specifying the 
time at which it is to be named. The language 
used by Euclid himself is as follows (book x. 
prop. 1), and is free from the ambiguity in 
question : ‘ Two unequal magnitudes being given, 
if from the greater be taken away its half, and 
from what is left its half, and if this be done con- 
tinually, a magnitude will at last be found which 
is less than the lesser of the two given magni- 
tudes.’ 

INDENTURE. ([Deep.] 

INDEPENDENTS, the name ofa denomination 
of English Protestant Dissenters. They are dis- 
tinguished from Presbyterians and Baptists by 


‘being opposed to any union or government of the 


Church, and by regarding each congregation of 
faithful men as independent of every other, and 
competent toits own government without any inter- 
; j or from the 
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£ man of the reign of 
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ethod of in-' son in England who acted u e/opipipns. 
After In dagiven no small troublg tg*th ho- 
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is person will be found in the ‘ Biographia| rivers of the state are tributaries of the Wabash : 
nica.’ He closed a long and very troubled the White River is formed of two main branches, 

life in the gaol of Northampton, or very soon after of which the northern has a 8.W. course of about 
he had left it, in 1630. 300 miles, and the East Fork has also a general 
During the Commonwealth, the Independents |S. W. course of 200 miles. The Wabash also 
were active in preventing the establishment of a receives the Tippecanoe and the Eel River from the 
Presbyterian church in England. Among the N.E., then the Missisinewa from the §.E., and 
Independent sect was Cromwell. In 1662 the Little River from the N.E. Many streams fall 
Act of Uniformity was passed, the object of which , into the Ohio, but none of much magnitude. The 
was to exclude from the ministerial office in the same remark applies to those which flow into 
Church of England divines of either of those opi-| Lake Michigan. > 
 nions. The effect of it was, that about1900 ministers} This state, like Illinois, has a general slope to 
retired from the places they held in the Church.|the 8.W. Like that state also, it is, with few 
Some make them 2000. The Revolution of 1688 exceptions, one great plain. There is indeed a 
freed the Dissenters from the penalties in the way tract of hilly country north of the great bend of 
of fine and imprisonment which were imposed) the Wabash, and the state is skirted on the south 
upon them during the reign of Charles II., one| by those eminences called the Ohio Hills, which 
of the first acts of the new government being to| sometimes touch the Ohio and sometimes retire 
grant toleration to them, that is, to allow them to/from it for two or three miles; they occasionally 
open chapels, and to conduct the services under |rise 300 feet above the river. The timbered and 


the protection of law. 

The ‘ Act of Toleration’ was passed in 1689, 
and for the seventy years succeeding that date the 
Independent denomination (as indeed was the case 
with the whole body of Dissenters) decreased, and 
it would probably by this time have become extinct, 
but for the extraordinary revival of religious zeal, 
created especially by the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
Under this influence a large number of persons 
were led to join themselves to one of the three 
Methodist bodies; the Wesleyan Methodists, the 
Whitefieldian Methodists, or the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection; but there were many 
who declined to unite themselves with any of 
these, and formed themselves into separate churches 
upon Independent principles. 

The Independents have numerous chapels in 
London and in various parts of the country, with 
many very popular ministers. They have also 
several institutions for the education of their 
ministers, 

INDETERMINATE, a word which is mostly 
applied in mathematics, not to the character of a 
Magnitude, but of a problem, A question is said 
to be indeterminate when it admits of an infinite 
number of solutions: if the number of solutions, 
few or many, be finite, the problem is sometimes, 
but we believe not most frequently, called inde- 
terminate. 

INDIA. [Hinpvstan.] 

INDIAN RUBBER. ([Caovrcnove.] 

INDIA’NA, one of the United States of North 
America, is bounded S.E. by the river Ohio, 


which divides it from Kentucky, E. by the state | 


of Ohio, N. by Michigan, and W. by the state of 
Illinois. It lies between 37° 45’ and 41° 52’ N. lat., 
and between 84° 42/ and 87° 49’ W. long. ‘The 
mean length is 260 miles, and the mean breadth 
140 miles. The area is 36,000 square miles. 
The population in 1840 was 685,866, none of 
whom were slaves. 

The Ohio and the Wabash are the most im- 
portant rivers, [Onto.} The Wabash rises in Ohio, 
and flows thence into this state. Its whole course 
through Indiana, and along its western boundary, 
is between 500 and 600 miles, all navigable ex- 
cept at its falls or rapids, All the other principal 


prairie lands are more intermixed in this state 
than is usual; and the alluvial river-bottoms are 
vall wide. The soil is admirably suited for grass 
and grain. The climate is somewhat more equable 
than that of Illinois, and milder than that of 
western Pennsylvania. It is everywhere healthy 
except in the neighbourhood of the wet prairies 
and swamps. Iron, copper, coal, and salt have 
been found, but little of any of them has yet been 
wrought. 

The agricultural products of the state are wheat, 
maize, tobacco, and a little cotton; swine and 
cattle are also reared. The most successful vine- 
yards in the United States are at Vevay on the 
Ohio. They are managed by the Swiss settlers 
at that place, and consist of native species of th 


Lafayette on the Wabash, 187 miles, to Toledo, o 
\the Maumee Bay, 100 miles being in Indi 
and 87 miles in Ohio. The White Water Can 
leveiegecs from Lawrencebury 30 miles to Brook 
Ville. The Central Canal, parts of which hay 
been completed, is designed to be 290 miles lon 
The Madison and Indianopolis Railroad exten 
from Madison on the Ohio 95 miles to Indian 
polis. 
Indiana is divided into 87 counties. T 
following are the principal towns, with the pop 
lation of each in 1840 :—ZJndianopolis, 
capital of Indiana, is situated near the centre 
| the state, on the east bank of White River, whi 
lis navigable thus far at high water. It contai 
a state-house, governor's house, and court-hous| 
Population, 2692. La Fayette is 70 miles N. 
from Indianopolis. Population about 200 
| Madison, on the north bank of the Qhio, 
miles 8.E. from Indianopolis, has an active tra 
Population, 2798. New Albany, on the nor 
bank of the Ohio, 121 miles S. by E. from [| 
dianopolis, has a court-house, gaol, and 9 pl 
of public worship. Population, 4226. Teo 
Haute is situated on the east bank of the Wa 
| Popa 2500. Vevay, 94 miles 8., 


| 


Indianopolis, on the northern bank of the O 
was settled by emigrants from Switzerland. 
pulation, about 1200. Vincennes, on the 
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bank of the Wabash, 118 miles from Indiano- 
polis, was settled by the French, and is the oldest 
town in the state. Population, about 2000. 

Madison University, at South Hanover, 93 
miles S.E. from Indianopolis, is the chief educa- 
tional establishment of the state. The Baptists 
are the most numerous sect, and next to them the 
Presbyterians and Methodists. The legislative 
body consists of 50 senators and 100 representa- 
tives. The state sends 2 senators and 10 repre- 
sentatives to congress. 

Indiana was included in the cession of Virginia 
to the United States in 1787. It was placed 
under a territorial government with Illinois in 
1800, and under a separate government in 1809. 
In 1816 it became a state, and formed its present 
constitution. 

INDICATORI'N&, Mr. Swainson’s name for 
the Honey Guides, a subfamily of cuckoos (Cucu- 
lide 


in dyeing and calico printing. The plants from 
which it is mostly obtained belong to the genus 
INDIGOFERA. 

When the plant is in full flower, it contains 
most colouring matter, It is then cut, and put into 
vats, and covered with water; fermentation takes 
place, accompanied with the evolution of carbonic 
acid and probably other gaseous products, and the 
yellow liquor is covered with a froth which ina 
little time becomes of a violet colour, and a sub- 
stance is dissolved which is rendered blue by 
absorbing the oxygen of the air, and being then 
rendered insoluble it is precipitated; and this, 
when collected and dried, is indigo. 

The usual appearance of indigo as it occurs in 
commerce is that of nearly cubical cakes of an 
intense blue colour and earthy fracture. Indigo 
seldom contains more than about half its weight 
of pure colouring matter, and frequently much less. 

When common indigo has been treated with 
dilute acids, alkalis, and alcohol, the remainder is 
indigotin, or indigo, nearly in a state of purity. 
It is composed of hydrogen, 3.93 ; carbon, 72.34 ; 
oxygen, 12.60; nitrogen, 11.13. 

The quantity of indigo consumed in Great 
Britain and Ireland amounts to about 2,500,000Ibs. 
annually. 

INDIGO/FERA, a genus of plants of the 
natural family of Leguminose, indigenous in the 
equinoctial parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
and celebrated for some of the species yielding 
indigo. The species are about 150 in number. 
I. tinctoria is the species generally cultivated in 
India, whence it has been introduced both into 
Africa and America. J. Anil is said by De 
Candolle to grow wild in America, and to be cul- 
tivated in both Indies, as also along the Gambia 
in Africa. J. cerulea is a new Indian species 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, who states that from 
the leaves he had often extracted a most beautiful 
light indigo, more so than he ever could from the 
common indigo plant. It flowers during the wet 
and cold seasons. J. argentea is the species cul- 
tivated in Egypt and Barbary for the sake of its 
indigo, and, according to Humboldt, also in 
America. J. disperma, according to Humboldt, 
is also one of the species cultivated in America, 
and seen among the most ancient hieroglyphical 
paintings of the Mexicans. Dr. Bancroft con- 
siders it as the species called Guatemala indigo, 
which yields fine pulp, but is less productive than 
other species. 

Plants of other genera are also employed for 
obtaining indigo; as Wrightia tinctoria, Mars- 
denia tinctoria, Galega tinctoria, but especially 
the two first. Dr. Bancroft also adduces Spi- 
lanthes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, Cheiranthus 
enestralis, and several others, as all yielding a 
blue dye, or coarse sort of indigo. 

INDORE, a city of Hindustan, in the province 
of Malwa, and the capital of the dominions of 
Holkar. Indore is in 22° 42’ N. lat., and 75° 
50’ EH. long. It is a modern city, the old city on 
the same site having been wholly destroyed by 
fire by Sindia, in 1801, during the war between 
that chief and Holkar, The extension of the 
city since 1818 has been extremely ra and its 

a 


There appears to be but one genus, Jndicator 
(De Vaillant), which is thus characterised :—Bill 
straight, finch-like ; the base triangular ; the sides 
compressed. Culmen and gonys equally inclined 
towards the tip; gonys angulated. Wings length- 
ened, pointed. Tail moderate, rounded. Feet 
short. Middle toe much longer than the tarsus. 
Locality, Africa. 

The species are not numerous. The stories 
told of these birds indicating the nest of bees and 
guiding men to them by their motions and cries, 
from the time of Sparrman downwards, appear to 
be perfectly authentic, though some great trayel- 

ters affected to disbelieve them. 
_ Mr. Steadman, in his ‘ Wanderings and Adven- 
tures in South Africa’ (1835), says, ‘The little 
honey-sucker, or Indicator, kept fluttering before 
us with its cry of cherr, cherr, as if inviting us to 
follow. It is frequently known to conduct tra- 
_-vellers to a nest of honey deposited in the hollow 
of atree. I have however heard many instances 
mentioned of its stopping short of the hive, and 
hovering over a spot where a lion or tiger has 
been reposing, justly establishing its character as 
an indicator. [CucuLtipa; Cucuiina.] 

INDICTION. [CHronoxoey. } 

INDICTMENT is a written accusation of one 

0 more persons of a crime or misdemeanour pre- 
ferred to and presented by a grand jury. The 
| decision of the grand jury is not a verdict upon 
the guilt of the accused, but merely the expression 
of their opinion that the matter is fit to be pre- 
/ sented to the common jury, and in conducting the 
' inquiry the evidence in support of the accusation 
only is heard. If the grand jury think the 
accusation groundless, they indorse upon the bill 
“not a true bill,’ or ‘not found; if the contrary, 

‘a true bill;’ and in finding a true bill twelve at 
least of the grand jury must concur. When a 
bill is found to be a true bill, the trial of the 
accused takes place in the usual form ; and when 

the bill is found not to be true, or, as it is fre- 
‘quently called, ‘ignored,’ the accused is dis- 
| charged, but a new bill may be preferred against 
him before the same or another grand jury. 

INDIGO, a well-known and beautiful blue 

vegetable colour, which is extensively employed 
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population is now about 60,060. The streets are fertility of the soil. The number of mills along 
spacious and paved; a great proportion of the the banks of this river is very great. The south 
houses are of two stories, and built of masonry, and south-west of the department is drained by 
but there are many mud dwellings interspersed. the Creuse and its feeder, the Anglin, which is 


The raja’s palace, which was begun in 1819, is a 
large quadrangular granite building. 

INDRE, a department in France formed out of 
the western portion of the old province of Berri, 
is bounded N. by the department of Loir-et-Cher, 
E. by that of Cher, 8. by those of Creuse and 
Haute-Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and 
Indre-et-Loire. Iv lies between 46° 21’ and 47° 16’ 
LN. lat., 0° 53’ and 2° 12’ E. long., and measures 
64 miles in its greatest length, with a mean 
breadth of 54 miles. The area is 2660 square 
miles, and the population in 1846 was 263,977 ; 
which gives 99.24 to the square mile, being 74.51 
below the average per square mile for all France. 

The department is in general very flat; the 
only hills of any considerable size are the granitic 
swells on the southern border, and the gentle 


the Indre. The surface presents three marked 


’ 


slopes that diversify the valleys of the Creuse and. 


itself increased by the Abloux. [Crxusz.] The 

west of the department is drained by the Claise, 
a feeder of the Creuse, which flows through the 
marshy district of Brenne; and the east and 
north are drained by feeders of the Cher, namely, 
the Avon, which receives the Théols, and the 
Fouzon, fed by the Nahon. 

The department is crossed by a railroad, which 
branches off from the Orléans-Bourges Line at 
Vierzon, and runs through Issoudun to Chateau- 
roux. It is traversed also by 6 royal, 16 depart- 
mental, and 31 parish roads. 

The department contains 1,702,248 acres, dis- 
tributed among 86,977 proprietors, and into 
1,050,523 parcels. Of this surface 992,215 acres 
are under tillage; 210,796 consist of natural 
pasture; 44,752 acres are under vine culture; 
166,609 are covered with woods and forests ; 


| 185,368 acres consist of sands, heaths, and barren 


and distinct divisions. The first called Bois-Chaud moors; 18,274 acres are occupied as orchards, 


comprises 7-tenths of the whole department, 
including the arrondissements of La-Chatre, a 
great portion of those of Chateauroux and Le- 
Blanc, and a third of that of Issoudun; it is 
divided, where arable, into a great number of 
small farms, and presents a very varied appearance, 
from the number of its hedges, ditches, and woods. | 
The second division, distinguished by the name of | 
Champagne, is a flat treeless country, without | 
hedge or inclosure of, any kind, divided into large 
farms, and comprising 2-thirds of the arrondisse- | 
ment of Issoudun and a part of that of Chateau-_ 
roux. The third division, called La Brenne, 
comprises parts of the arrondissements of Cha- | 
teauroux and Le-Blanc, and presents a flat surface, 
without inclination, and covered with shallow 
ponds, which rest on a bottom of compact clay, and 
which, by their pestilential exhalations, are very 
injurious to health, The land varies greatly in| 
quality, from light moss or barren sand to stiff 
clay, and from the vegetable mould, half covered 
with flints, to the rich homogeneous soil called 
terre de Beauce, which is considered the most 
productive, and covers 194,790 acres. The flinty | 


| 
| 
| 


nurseries, gardens, and plantations of different 
sorts ; and 31,055 acres are covered with ponds, 
rivers, canals, &c. The common breadstufis are 
produced in quantity more than enough for the 
consumption ; buck-wheat, hemp, flax, chestnuts, 
and fruits are also grown. The annual produce of 
wine is 6,600,000 gallons, about one-half of, 
which is exported. Although the pasture land is 
of no great extent, yet considerable numbers o 
horned cattle are kept; hay is saved for their 
winter food, and in-summer the scantiness of th 
pasture is eked out with the leaves of trees, es 

cially with those of theelm. Sheep are a soure 
of great profit to the farmer, on account of th 
fineness of their wool; the quality of the wool o 
the Champagne district especially is very superior. 
The sheep are very carefully tended ; ewes, lam 
hogs, and wethers, are kept in separate flock 
each under its own shepherd: they are neve 
folded ; when the winter is severe, they get 
mixture of hay and straw three times a da 
Great numbers of geese and turkeys are r 
and also of mules, pigs, and horses. The clima 
is mild and healthy, except in the Brenne di 


soils, amounting to 111,626 acres, are best adapted 
for vine culture. 
tion is tilled, but agriculture is in a backward state. 


The department takes its name from the river] stone, limestone, mica, flint, lithographic ston 
Indre, which rises just within the department of| granite, quartz, spar, marl, potter's clay, vari 
Creuse, and entering that of Indre flows N.W. past gated marbles, &c., are found. 


Sainte-Sévére, La-Chatre, ChAteauroux, and Cha- 


tillon, below which it enters the department of| some other places are important ; linen, hosier 
Indre-et-Loire ; here passing Loches, where it|scythes, paper, porcelain, and earthenware 
becomes navigable, it continues in the same di-| made. 
rection as far as Montbazon, and then turning W.| for the manufacture of woollen yarn, leath 
passes Azay-le-Rideau, below which it enters the| beer, parchment, &c. .The number of iron forg| 
Loire between the embouchures of the Creuse|and foundries is 17; of wind and water mil 
and the Vienne. Its whole length is 124 miles,|578; and of factories of different kinds, 2 
of which 44 are navigable; its mean width is 98|The most important iron-works are those 
It | Claviéres, 
is subject to floods, which rise from 10 to 11 feet) composed of the various agricultural and industr 
at most, and spreading beyond the banks some-| products named. 


times do great damage, but add greatly to the/ year, principally for the sale of sheep, 


feet, and its ordinary depth from 5 to 6 feet. 


All the land capable of cultiva-| charged with pestilential fogs. 


trict, where the atmosphere is almost alwa 


Several iron mines are worked ; marble, mil 


The cloth manufactures of Chateauroux 


There are also numerous establishme 


The commerce of the department 


About 340 fairs are held in 
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- The department is divided into 4 arrondisse-!¢ay, further N. on the left bank of the Nahon, has 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and popula- | a population of 3229, and manufactures of hosiery, 


tion, are as follows :— 


Arronds. Cantons.} Communes. | Pop. in 1846. 
Chiateauroux . 8 98,748 
Le-Blanc . . 6 64 59,771 
Issoudun . 4 53 49,168 
‘La-Chitre . 5 56,295 

Total. ./ 28 276 263,977 


Of the arrondissement of Chiteauroux and of 


the whole department, the capital is CuaTpau- 
ROUX. Argenton-sur-Creuse, 16 miles S. by W. 
from Chateauroux, is built on both banks of the 


cloth, cutlery, and fine woollen yarn. The great 
ornament of Valengay is the magnificent chateau 
or rather palace built in the reign of Frangois L., 
by the family of Etampes; it is surrounded by 
a large park, in which there are beantiful gardens 
and waterworks. This chateau was the prison of 
Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, from 1808 to 
1814; it was the property of Talleyrand, who 
for some time made it his residence. 

In the arrondissement of Le-Blanc, the chief 
town, Le-Blanc, is beautifully situated on the 
Creuse, here crossed by a handsome bridge, above 
which the river expands so as to form a lake, and 
below it breaks into cascades, generating force to 
drive the machinery of several factories, The 


Creuse, and consists of an upper town which grew/ town is not well built, but it is improving, and 


up round an ancient castle now in ruins, and of 


a lower town joined to the former by a stone! 
bridge. The most remarkable structures now) 


remaining in the upper town, which is entered by 
4 gates, are the Gate of Auditory, now used as 
a prison, and the desecrated church of St.-Benoit, 


now used as the corn market, on the roof of which | 


are still seen the arms of Louis de Bourbon, count 
of Vendéme. Linen, cloth, tiles, bricks, woollen 
yarn, paper, leather, &c., are manufactured in the 
town, which has 4346 inhabitants. Ardentes- 
St.-Vineznt, on the right bank of the Indre, has 
2162 inhabitants. Bowrg-Dieu or Déols, formerly 
a large town, and the capital of lower Berri, now 
a village of 2344 inhabitants, stands about a 
mile N. of Chateauroux. It was celebrated for 
its Benedictine Abbey, the suppression of which 


by Gregory XV. in 1623, caused the decay of the | 


town. Of the vast buildings of the abbey, only a 
single tower is now standing; the magnificent 
Tuins which remained till 1830 were then 


“sold and removed as materials for building. 


Buzancgais, prettily situated 13 miles W. of 
Chateauroux on a hill on the right bank of the 
river Indre, which is here crossed by five bridges, 
is an ill-built town with 4430 inhabitants, who 
manufacture coarse woollens and woollen yarn. 
There are several flour mills in the town, and in 
the environs there are large iron works. Cha- 
tillon-sur-Indre, formerly an important fortress 
on the frontiers of Berry, is built on a height 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle, near 
the left bank of the Indre, 26 miles N.W. from 
Chateauroux, and has 3575 inhabitants. ‘he 
church is a large and handsome structure, which 
dates from the 10th century, and contains some 
remarkable sculptures. In the principal street 
there is an ancient house, on the front of which 
are figures of Momus and a player on the pipe. 
From the market place there is a fine view of the 
valley of the Indre. Levrouwz, the ancient Gaba- 
twm, stands on the Nahon, 12 miles N. from 
Chateauroux, and has 3166 inhabitants, who 
manufacture cloth and leather, and deal in corn, 
wine, wool, and cattle. The parish church of 
Levroux is considered the finest in all Lower 
Berry. Several Roman remains and Celtic coins 
have been found in and near this town, some of 
the fortifications of which still remain. Valen- 


has considerable cloth factories, vinegar works, 
potteries, a linen-yarn mill with 3600 spindles, a 
large brewery, and several iron forges and smelt- 
ing furnaces. It is the seat of a tribunal of first 
instance, and has a savings’ bank, and 5290 
inhabitants, who trade in wine, fish, timber 
staves, and the articles named before. Béldbre, 
S. by E. of Le-Blanc, on the right bank of the 
Anglin, has 2175 inhabitants, and some remains 
of an ancient castle. Meziéres-en-Brenne, under 
2000 inhabitants, stands N. by E. of Le-Blanc, 
on the right bank of the Claise, in a district not 
long ago an unapproachable marsh, but now 
drained, planted, and well cultivated. There is 
a remarkable church here, which was dedicated 
in 1339 to Sainte-Marie-Madeleine, and contains 
many mementoes of the family’ of Anjou. St.- 
Gaultier, E. of Le-Blanc, on the Creuse, which is 
here passed on a suspension bridge, has an 
ecclesiastical college, and a population of 1793. 

In the arrondissement of Issoudun, the chief 
town, Jssoudun, is situated partly on the slope, and 
partly at the foot of a hill above the river Théols, 
which is here crossed by three bridges, leading to 
as many suburbs, in 46° 56’ 54” N. lat., 2° 0°49” 
E. long., at a distance of 17 miles by railway 
N.E. from Chateauroux, and has 12,234 inhabitants. 
The older part of the town, called Le Chateau, has 
very good houses, but the streets are dirty, nar: 
row, and tortuous; the rest of the town is bette 
built, having been constructed since the terrible 
conflagration of 1651, which broke out at a time 
when the city was assaulted by the army of the 
Fronde, and by which 12,000 houses were de- 
stroyed. The principal buildings are the resi- 
dences of the prefect and the mayor; opposite the 
latter, in a picturesque garden, stands an ancient 
tower of great strength, called. La Tour-Blanche, 
the walls of which are 14 feet thick, and rise to the 
height of 95 feet. Other remarkable objects are— 
the former town-gate and tower, now used as a 
prison; the hospital, in the chapel of which are 
some curious sculptured monuments ; the former 
Ursuline convent, now a barrack ; the former 
Carmelite conyent, now a private residence, the 
theatre, and the several public walks. The town 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce; a 
consultative chamber of manufactures, and a col- 
lege. Woollen cloth and yarn, calico, hosiery, 
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hment, leather, and beer are the principal in- 
dustrial products; there are some bleaching esta- 
blishments also, and a good business is done in 
the articles enumerated, and in corn, wine, wool, 
cattle, wood, timber, iron of superior quality, &c. 
Vatan, which stands 13 miles N.W. of Issoudun, 

an ancient church dedicated to St.-Laurian, 
and rebuilt in 1005: population 2978. Rewilly, 
9 miles N. by railway from Issoudun, stands near 
the Théols and has 2241 inhabitants. In the 
town there is a remarkable structure in the Renais- 
sance style, which is called La Grande-Maison ; 
and in the environs is the splendid residence of 
Ferté-Reuilly, built by Mansard in 1659 for 
Jacques de la Fond. An ancient Gothic church 
stands half a mile S. of the town, on the hill of 
Vergy, the summit of which was formerly crowned 
by a strong fortress. 

In the arrondissement of La-Chitre, the chief 
town is La-Chétre, which stands in the most 
fertile and picturesque part of Berri, on a hill that 
skirts the Indre on one side and overlooks on the 
other a deep narrow valley laid out in gardens and 
orchards. It is situated in 46° 34/ 58” N. lat., 
1° 59’ 4” E. long., 19 miles S.E. from Chateauroux, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and | 
4635 inhabitants. The streets are well but not 
regularly built, yet the town makes an agreeable 
impression from the charming scenery which is 
presented to view from almost every point. The | 
most remarkable structures are the church and two 
ancient wooden houses. Woollen cloth and lea- 
ther are manufactured ; there is also a considerable | 
trade in wool, goat skins, feathers, cattle, and | 
chestnuts (of which large quantities are grown in 
the neighbourhood). Azgurande, 8. of La-Chatre, 
has a population of 2005. Neuvy-St.-Sépulchre, 
said to occupy the site of the ancient Noviodunum, 
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square mile, being 41.38 below the average per 
square mile for all France. 

The department takes its name from the InpRE, 
noticed in the preceding article, and the Lorre, 
which crosses it from E. to W. The other river- 
which ultimately or directly enter the Loire on the 
left bank are the CuEr, which throws off several 
arms to the Loire, forming islands before its main 
stream enters that river: the Claise, which erosses 
the southern angle of the department [Inpre]: the 
Creuse, which forms part of the south-western 
boundary : and the Vienne, which enters this de- 
partment at the point where it is joined by the 
Creuse, and, flowing in a north-western course past 
Chinon, enters the Loire on the extreme western 
boundary of the department. On the right bank 
the feeders of the Loire in this department are 
the Brenne and the Doit. The Doct rises in a 
pond W. of Savigné ; flowing S. past Bourgueil, it 
turns W. and, under the name of Authion, runs 
for the distance of 40 miles parallel to the Loire, 
which it enters in the centre of the department of 
Maine-et-Loire at St.-Aubin-des-Ponts-de-Cé, S. 
of Angers. Except the Brenne, the Doit, and the 
Claise, all the rivers mentioned are navigable. The 
department is traversed by 6 royal and 28 depart- 
mental roads, and by the Orléans-Tours Railroad, 
now open to Tours, whence two branches ip 
course of construction run, one S. through Poitiers 
and Angouléme to Bordeaux, the other W. through 
Angers to Nantes. 

The Loire and its principal feeders are subject 
to great inundations, which frequently do incaleu- 
lable damage to property on their banks. The 
most disastrous overflow of this kind on record 
occurred in October 1846, when in one night the 
Loire rose 20 feet, and continued to rise for two 
days, sweeping away bridges and viaducts, de- 


is 8 miles W. of La-Chatre, and has a population | stroying many lives, and property to the amount of 
of 2003. Sainte-Sévére, formerly a strong fortress, about 2,000,000/. sterling. On ordinary occasions 
now a village of about 1000 inhabitants, stands! such disasters are prevented by the enormous 
near the Indre, 6 miles 8.8.E. from La-Chatre. dykes that line both banks of this great river from 
Of its formidable defences which were with great|the neighbourhood of Blois to the mouth of the 
difficulty mastered by Duguesclin, only a single! Authion before mentioned, a distance of 93 miles. 
tower remains. The dykes are~22 feet wide on the top, and so 
The department forms, together with that of high as to intercept the view of the low grounds 
Cher, the see of the Archbishop of Bourges; it is | from passengers by the steamers that ply on the 
comprised in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale river; the parts most exposed to the flood are faced 
and University Academy of Bourges, and belongs with uncemented masonry. The high road runs 
to the 15th Military Division, of which Bourges is along the summit of the dyke on the right bank, 
head-quarters, It returned 4 members to the and presents one of the finest drives in the world, 
Chamber of Deputies; it now has 7 Representa- ‘curtained with poplars and diversified by the views! 
tives in the National Assembly. of villas, towns, populous villages, and those curiou 
(Dictionnaire dela France ; Stanstique de la dwellings hollowed ont in the sides of the rock 
France ; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur | hills that now and then approach the right shore. 
en France: Annuaire pour U An 1849.) To the north of the Loire the surface of the d 
INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a department in France, | partment is hilly, and presents three extensiv 
formed out of the old province of Touraine, is | forests and several vast barren and arid waste 
bounded N. and N.E. by the departments of The cultivation here is rude in the extreme 
Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, E. and 8.E. by those of and the population scanty. Along the banks 
Loir-et-Cher and Indre, 8. by those of Indre and| the Loire however a very different aspect pr 
Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and Maine-et-| sents itself; well-cultivated fields, luxuriant 
Loire. It lies between 46° 43’ and 47° 42’ N.| tures and meadows, vineyards and orchard 
lat., 0° 5’ and 1° 18’ B. long. ; its greatest length | attesting equally the fertility of the deep alluvi 
from N. to S. is 68 miles, from E. to W. 55 miles. | soil and the industry oi the inhabitants. Betw 
The area is 2360 square miles, and the population |the Indre and the Vienne there is a remarka 
in 1846 was 312,400, which gives 182.37 to the|table-land, which contains an immense deposit 
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fossil shells. The great forests south of the Loire} In the arrondissement of Tours, the chief town 


are those of Amboise, Loches, and Chinon. On} 7'owrs, which is also the capital of the depart- 


_ the slopes surrounding the forest of Amboise are| ment, stands on the left bank of the Loire, in a 


the vineyards that yield the rich Cher wines, In/ plain that lies between that river and the Cher, 
general the surface in this portion of the depart-|in 47° 23’ 46" N, lat, 0° 41/ 24” KB. long, 65 
ment presents strong deep wheat soils, rich pastures, | miles by railway $.W. from Orléans, and has 
Vineyards, and orchards. There are however some | 28,691 inhabitants. Tours, as well as Touraine, 
barren wastes here as well as north of the Loire, |takes its name from the T'wrones, a Celtic tribe, 
but they are comparatively of small extent. The | of whose capital Casarodunwn or Cesaromagus 
inundations of the rivers add greatly to the fertility | it occupies the site. The entrance to the city from 
of the soil. the Paris road is striking; a magnificent stone 

The department contains 1,510,546 acres, dis-| bridge of 15 arches, 475 yards in length, and 16 


tributed among 111,984 proprietors, and into yards wide, leads across the Loire into a spacious 


1,518,107 parcels. Of this surface 827,610 acres square, formed by the wide river on the northern 
are arable land; 329,806 acres consist of grass side, the fine buildings of the town-hall and the 
land ; 86,499 acres are under vine culture ; 222,402 | museum on the south, while the east and west 
acres are covered with woods and forests ; 155,630 | sides are formed by two terraces planted with 
acres consist of heath and moorland ; 13,423 acres | trees. Passing through the square, a straight 
are under orchards, nurseries, plantations, &c. ;) wide street (Rue Royale) is entered, consisting of 
45,075 under various cultivation; 20,424 are | houses built in good taste and on a uniform plan ; 
covered with rivers and waters; and 50,631 are|this street, which is’ furnished with foot-pave- 
oceupied by roads, streets, buildings, &c, The ments, runs right across the town in its widest 
yalleys of the Loire and the other principal rivers | part, and terminates in the avenue of Grammont, 
in this department contain some of the most fertile |at the end of which a bridge crosses the Cher 
and best cultivated land in France. All kinds of ae the Poitiers road. The other streets are, 
breadstuffs are produced in quantity more than/ with few exceptions, ill-built, narrow, and crooked. 
enough for the consumption. One of the most| There are several suburbs, but these can scarcely 
important products is wine, of which 13,816,000 | be distinguished from the town itself, as it has no 
= are made in ordinary years; next come|ramparts except on the side next the Cher, and 
p, walnuts for making oil, plums, beans,|these are laid out so as to form the fine pro- 
leguminous plants, liquorice, anise, and coriander ;|menade called Le-Mail. The wide quays along 
citrons, melons, almonds, apples, pears, truffles, &c. | the Loire, which is joined to the Cher by a canal, 
Bees and silkworms are carefully tended; game/are a great ornament to the town; they extend 
and fish are abundant. on each side of the bridge, are planted with trees, 
Iron mines are worked; stone, especially a!and backed by large buildings. The most remark- 
tufaceous sandstone, of which most of the houses ‘able structures in Tours are—the cathedral, dedi- 
are built, is quarried out of the hills near the | cated to St.-Gratien, the first bishop of Tours, the 
Loire, and excavations thus formed are occupied’ portal of which contains a magnificent rose win- 
as dwelling places by the poorer inhabitants. |dow, and is surmounted by two towers 263 feet 


Millstone grit, marl, potter’s clay, and brick-earth |in height and terminating in domes ; the cavalry 


are found. Copper ore is met with, but no mines | barracks, built on the site of the English Henry 
are worked. II.’s castle, of which only a single tower now 

The chief industrial products are bar iron,|remains; two lofty towers in the Rue St,-Martin 
powder, and files; woollen cloth, of which manu- | (one containing a clock, and hence called Tour 
facture Tours is the centre; silk, leather, paper, and | d’Horloge, and the other called La Tour de Charle- 
pottery are also made, but the manufacture of these | magne, from the belief that Charlemagne’s queen 
articles is not so important as formerly. The ex-|was buried beneath it), which are the only re- 

rts consist mostly of agricultural products, the|mains of the great cathedral of St.-Martin-de- 
imports of colonial produce, glass, cotton stuffs,|Tours; the churches of St. Clément and de-la- 
fine linen and woollen cloth, furniture, haber-| Riche; the fountain of Beaune, which stands in 
dashery, &c. About 90 fairs for the sale of cattle | the market-place, and consists of an octagonal basin 
and agricultural produce are held. The depart-/| filled with water, gushing in four jets from a central 
ment contains 726 wind and water mills, 46 iron | pyramid adorned with sculptures and grabesques ; 
forges and smelting furnaces, and 199 factories of| the archiepiscopal palace; the court-house ; the col- 
different sorts. Druidical or Celtic remains are|lege buildings ; the general hospital ; and the re- 
numerous in this part of France. sidence of the prefect, which also contains a public 

The department is divided into 3 arrondisse-| library of 40,000 volumes and several valuable ma- 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and popu-|nuscripts. Tours has a tribunal of first instance, @ 
lation, are as follows :— _ |tribunal and chamber of commerce, one communal 
and two ecclesiastical colleges, a botanic garden, and 


Arronds. ‘Cantons.! Communes. | Pop. in 1946. | several literary and scientific societies. The chief 
Siene —————_——— ——-——I|manufactures are woollen cloth, silk stuffs, 
Tours . 11 119 157,062 — | ribands, serge, carpets, small wares, wax candles, 

inon . 7 109 91,244 | woollen yarn, leather; the commerce is composed 
hes . | 6 74 64,094 of these articles and of corn, wine, brandy, plums 


— —|and dried fruit, hentp, wool, &c. Tours had, in the 
Total. ae 24 802 312,400 | middle ages, one of the most important mints in 


a 
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Prance, in which were coined the Livres tournoises, 
often named in history, and each worth a franc. 
‘In-one of the suburbs of Tours, called Riche 
(2000 inhabitants), stood the castle of Plessis-les- 
Tours, in which Louis XI. died; the keep is the 
only part of the edifice now standing. ‘he other 
towns are AmpolsE, the castle of which is now 
(March 1849) the prison residence of Abd-el-Kader: 
Bléré, a busy little town .of 8417 inhabitants, on 
the left bank of the Cher, which is here crossed by 
a bridge built by Henry II. of England: Chéteau- 
la-Valliére, in the north-west of the department, 
which has iron forges and 1370 inhabitants : 
Chéteau-Renault, which stands on the slope and 
at the foot of a hill in a pretty country on the 
Brenne, and has 2887 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture cloth, flannel, leather, and tiles : 
is named from an old castle built in the 
and still standing : Montbazon, a small place on 
the right bank of the Indre, with a population of 
only 1181, but important for the great powder- 
mills and saltpetre-works near it: and Vouvray, 
which is situated 5 miles E. from Tours on the 
Loire, in a district famous for its white wine, and 
has 2443 inhabitants. 

In the arrondissement of Chinon, the chief 


town Chinen is built on the Vienne, at the foot | 
of a hill, the summit of which is covered with | 


the ruins of the ancient fortress of Chinon, in 
which Henry II. died, and Joan of Arc had her 
first interview with Charles VII. It is 28 miles 
S.W. from Tours, and has a tribunal of first in- 
stance, a college, savings’ bank, and 6785 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture serge, drugget, haircloth, 
earthenware, saltpetre, &c., and trade in cattle, 
corn, wine, brandy, plums, nut-oil, honey, wax, 
&e. Chinon is an improving town; the old ram- 
parts are now replaced by quays. Azay-le-Rideau, 
prettily situated on the Indre, about 5 miles above 
its junction with the Loire, is remarkable for a 
fine structure called Chateau-d’Azay, built on an 
island in the Indre ; the town has 2105 inhabit- 
ants. Bourgueil, situated in a very fertile dis- 
trict on the right bank of the Doit, at a distance 
of 10 miles N. from Chinon, has a college, and 
3493 inhabitants. Cing-Mars, on the left bank 
of the Loire, near Langeais, is a small place of 
only 1728 inhabitants. It deserves notice on 
account of its ancient square tower, which is built 
of bricks, perfectly solid, 90 feet high, 13 feet 
wide on each face, and surmounted at the angles 
by four pinnacles, each 11 feet high ; a central 
pinnacle was thrown down by a storm in 1571. 
The purpose and date of its erection are unknown, 
Langeais, 18 miles N.N.E. from Chinon, stands 
on the right bank of the Loire, and has 3138 in- 
habitants, who trade in agricultural produce and 
manufacture linen, tiles, and bricks. The castle 
in which Charles VIII. espoused Anne of Britanny 
is still in tolerable preservation, but has been con- 
verted into a stable. Sainte-Mawre stands on 
the right hank of the Manse, 18 miles B. from 
Chinon, and has 2602 inhabitants, who manufac- 
ture linen, printed calicoes, and haircloth, The 
church of Sainte-Maure is one of the finest in 
Touraine ; it dates from the ttwelfth century, and 
beneath it there is a crypt still more 


| lofty pyramidal spires ; the tomb of Agnés Sorel, 


ancient.|a general proposition is proved by a collecti 
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Richelieu, a well-built town, consisting of several 
wide straight streets that terminate in a handsome 
square in the centre of the town, stands 12 miles 
8. from Chinon on the Mable, and has 2832 
inhabitants, who manufacture beet-root sugar and 
brandy, and have a considerable trade in wine, 
fruits, and other agricultural produce. Cardinal 
Richelieu erected a residence here in 1637, and 
the town was then built on a regular plan; the 
cardinal’s palace is now a heap of ruins. 

In the arrondissement of Loches, the chief 
town Loches stands on the left bank of the Indre, 
at a little distance from Beaulieu, a suburb of 
2000 inhabitants, to which it is joined by several 
bridges thrown across the arms of the river. The 
town is 25 miles S. by E. from Tours ; it is built 


the town round the base of a hill, the summit of which is 
year 981, | crowned by the remains pf its ancient castle. The 
‘situation of Loches, in the rich and beautiful 


valley of the Indre, and the historical associations 
connected with it, renders it one of the most in- 
teresting towns in Touraine. A great part of the 
castle, in which several of the kings of France 
resided, and which also served as a state prison 
for illustrious political offenders, is now in ruins, 
with the exception of the keep, which is used as 
a prison, and a more modern portion, in which the 
sub-prefect resides. Between the keep and the 
residence of the sub-prefect is the church of St.- 
Ours, which has a stone roof surmounted by two 


mistress of Charles VII., is in this church. Ata 
short distance from the town, and near the forest 
of Loches, which supplies mast timber to the 
French navy, are the ruins of the Carthusian con- 
vent of Liget, founded by Henry II. in ex- 
piation of the murder of Becket. The town o 
Loches presents narrow streets and ancient houses - 
it has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
4581 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, coarse 
cloth, woollen yarn, and paper. La-Ha ye-Descartes, 
the birth-place of Descartes, is prettily situated 0 
the right bank of the Creuse, and has 1459 in 
habitants. Ligueil, W. of Loches, stands on th 
Kstrigneuil, a feeder of the Creuse, and has 192 
inhabitants, who grow great quantities of plums 
Le-Grand-Pressigny, on the right bank of th 
Claise, with a population of 1876 ; and Prewily 
further south on the same bank of the Claise 
which has iron forges and 2264 inhabitants, giv 
name to cantons, 

The department forms the see of the Arch 
bishop of Tours, is included in the jurisdictio 
of the Cour Royale and University Academy 0 
Orléans, and belongs to the 4th Military Division 
of which Tours is head-quarters. Under th 
monarchy it returned 4 members to the Chamb 
of Deputies ; it now has 8 representatives in th 
National Assembly. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Richard, Gui 
Classique du Voyageur en France ; Statistique 
France; Annuaire pour ? An 1849.) 

INDUCTION (Mathematics). The method 
induction, in the sense in which the word is u 
in natural philosophy, is not known in pure m 
thematics. There certainly are instances in whi 
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of the demonstrations of different cases, which 
may remind the investigator of the inductive pro- 

_ cess, or the collection of the general from the par- 
‘ticular. Such instances however must not be 
taken as permanent, for it usually happens that a 
general demonstration is discovered as soon as at- 
tention is turned to the subject. 

There is however one particular method of 
proceeding which is extremely common in ma- 
‘thematical reasoning, and to which we propose to 
give the name of successive induction. It has the 
main character of induction in physics, because it 
is really the collection of a general truth from a 
demonstration which implies the examination of 
every particular case ; but it differs from the pro- 
cess of physics inasmuch as each case depends 
upon one which precedes. Substituting however 
demonstration for observation, the mathematical 
‘process bears an analogy to the experimental 
‘one, which, in our opinion, is a sufficient justi- 
fication of the term ‘successive induction.” An 
instance of the method will enable the mathe- 
‘matical reader to recognise a mode of investigation 
with which he is already familiar. 

Example.—The sum of any number of suc- 
cessive odd numbers, beginning from unity, is a 
square number, namely, the square of half the 
even number which follows the last odd number. 
Let this proposition be true in any one single in- 
stance ; that is, n being some whole number, let 
1, 3, 5, .... up to 2n + 1 put together give 
(n +1)”. Then the next odd number being 2n 
+ 3, the sum ofall the odd numbers up to 2x + 
3 will be (x + 1)? + 2n + 3, or n* + 4n + 4, 
or (n + 2). But m + 2 is the half of the even 
‘number next following 2n + 3: consequently, if 
the proposition be true of any one set of odd num- 
bers, it is true of one more. But it is true of the 
first odd number 1, for this is the square of half 

“the even number next following. Consequently, 
being true of 1, it is true of 1 + 3; being true 
of 1 + 3, it is true of 1 + 3 + 5; being true 
of 1 + 3 + 5, itis true of 1 + 3+ 5+ 7, and 
80 on, ad infinitum. 

INDUCTION (raywyn). According to Sir 
William Hamilton the word has been employed 
to designate three very different operations :— 
1. The objective process of investigating particular 
facts, as preparatory to Induction, which he ob- 
‘serves is manifestly not a process of reasoning of 
any kind; 2. A material illation of a universal 
from a singular, as warranted either by the general 
analogy of nature or the special presumptions 
afforded by the object matter of any real science ; 
3. A formal illation of a universal from the in- 
dividual, as legitimated solely by the laws of 
thought and abstracted from the conditions of any 
particular matter. The second of these operations 
is the inductive method of Bacon, which proceeds 
by means of rejections and conclusions, so as to 

_ arrive at those axioms or general laws from which 
we may infer by way of synthesis other par- 
ticulars unknown to us, and perhaps placed be- 
yond reach of direct examination, (‘ Nov. Org.,’ 
“Aph.,’ c. iii. ¢. v.) Aristotle’s definition coin- 
cides with the third, and induction ‘is an infe- 
tence drawn from all the particulars.’ (‘ Prior. 
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Analy.,’ ii. ¢. xxiii.) The third alone is properly 
an induction of logic; for logie does not ider 
things, but the general forms of thought under 
which the mind conceives them ; and the logical 
inference is not determined by any relation of 
causality between the premiss and conclusion, 
but by the subjective relation of reason and con- 
sequence as involved in the thought. The induct- 
ive process is exactly the reverse of the deduct- 
ive; for, while the latter proceeds from the whole 
to the part, the former ascends from the part to 
the whele : since it is only under the character of 
a constituted or containing whole, or as a con- 
stituent and contained part, that anything can 
become the term of logical argumentation. Of 
these two processes Professor Hamilton gives the 
following figures :— 


Induction. Deduction. 
X Y Zare A. Bis A. 
X Y Z are whole B. X Y Z are under B. 


om YZ are A: 
Or, 
A contains B. 


“. whole B is A, 
Or, 

A contains X Y Z. 

X Y Z contains B. B contains X Y Z. 

.. A contains B. .. A contains X Y Z. 
INDUCTION. [Apvowson ; Beyerioz.] 
INDULGENCE is a power claimed by the 

Roman Catholic Church of granting to contrite and 
confessed sinners remission of the penalty which 
they ought to suffer heré or hereafter in expiation 
of their sins. We may observe that indulgences 
are granted in some cases to those who give money 
for the building of churches and other pious pur- 
poses, but that the sale of or traffic in indulgences 
has been severely reprobated by many councils. 

INDUS (the Indian), a constellation of Bayer, 
situated between Sagittarius and the South Pole.. 

INDUS. [Hryvvustay.} 

INEQUALITY. (Astronomy.) For sake of 
convenience, the average motion of a planet or 
satellite, supposed to be made in a circle which 
has the average distance of the body from the sun 
or primary for its radius, is the first object of cal- 
culation when the place of the body at some future 
time is to be predicted. All the alterations which 
are rendered necessary by the unequal motion of 
the planet are called inequalities. 

INE/RTIA. This word means something 
equivalent to the modern English sense of in- 
activity, or rather of incapability, and expresses 
that property of matter by which it does not 
change its own state of rest or motion, but re- 
quires for that purpose the action of some external 
cause, to the magnitude of which the change is 
in proportion. Previous to some remarks upon 
the use of this word, we shall give at length 
the third definition of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ from 
which the common usage of it is derived. ‘The 
wis insita, or innate force of matter, is a power of 
resisting by which every body, as much as in it 
lies, endeavours to persevere in its present state, 
whether it be of rest or of moving uniformly 
forward in a straight line. This force is ever pro- 
portional to the body whose force it is, and dif- 
fers in nothing from the inactivity of the mass but 
in our manner of conceiving it. A body, from the 
inactivity of matter, is not without difficulty 
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put out of its state of rest or motion. Upon which 
account this wis insita may, by a most significant 
name, be called vis inertia, or force of inactivity. 
But a body exerts this force only when another 
force, impressed upon it, endeavours to change its 
condition,’ &c. ; 

We could wish that the use of this word were 
entirely exploded, and for the following reason. 
When a term is proposed to stand for a property, 
mode of being, or condition of existence, about 
which we know nothing except that certain phe- 
nomena always occur under certain circumstances, 
such a proposition may be listened to, on con- 
dition that there is one distinct phenomenon or 
class of phenomena which wants a distinctive 
name, and also on condition that the word is to be 
used in a purely characteristic, and not in a doc- 
trinal or explanatory sense. Thus the word im- 
penetrability, though likely to cause misconcep- 
tion, is nevertheless a good word to those who 
know how to use it, and a necessary word to those 
who desire to describe and reason on our know- 
ledge of matter. It conveys to the mind, by one 
act of separation or abstraction, the notion of a 
cause for a phenomenon which might be conceived 
to exist independent of the-other properties of 
matter. We can imagine impenetrable space, not 
endowed with mobility, colour, or any other 
accident of matter. But, with the word inertia 
as used by Newton, we do not describe any 
quality of matter, but supply a term of causation 
for matter itself, so far as those properties are con- 
cerned which are studied in mechanics. What is 
the matter of a work on pure statics or dynamics ? 
That which obeys certain three laws of motion, or 
presents phenomena which are of a certain three- 
fold description. What word, according to New- 
ton, should be used as a term of causation to re- 
mind us that the first law of motion arises from 
something inherent in the constitution of matter ? 
The inertia, or vis inertie. What for the second 
law? The inertia. What for the third law? Still 
the inertia. Consequently, this inertia is literally 
nothing but an expression of the incapability of 
matter to obey any other laws except those which 
it really does obey; and the policy of admitting 
such a term is not merely a question of mechanics. 
Need we accompany every fundamental term of 
every science by another, which merely expresses 
that there must be some reason why the thing 
signified has the collection of properties which it is 
found to possess, and not any other? We think 
the answer must be in the negative, in which case 
the word matter itself may be substituted for 
inert substance, the two phrases being perfectly 
interchangeable in every work on mechanics. 

If the word Inertia be admitted at all as one of 
distinction, it must be to separate the object of 
geometry from that of mechanics, In the former 
we consider space only, that is, bounded portions 
of space ; in the latter we suppose this bounded 
space to have inertia. But the distinction is quite 
sufficiently made without the introduction of a 
Synonyme. In geometry we consider space with- 
out reference to the question, whether the space 
be vacuum or matter; in mechanics we consider 
matter, : 


— 
eed 
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Thus much for the use of Inertia in a scientific 
sense : in many popular writings we find it ap- 
plied as a sort of explanation of the properties of 
matter, which are so and so because-matter has 
inertia. Since this vicious application of words is 
not by any means confined to the case before us, 
it is needless to enlarge upon it. 

INFAMY (fromthe Roman Jnfamia) in English 
Jaw is not easily defined. Conviction and judg- 
ment for certain offences formerly rendered a per- 
son infamous, and incompetent to be a witness. 
But the endurance of the punishment, or reversal 
of the judgment, restored a man’s competency as 
a witness. The 9 Geo. IV. c. 23, § 3, enacts 
that, when a man convicted of a felony shall have 
undergone the legal punishment for it, the effect 
shall be the same as a pardon under the Great 
Seal; and (§ 4) no misdemeanour, except perjury 
or subornation of perjury, shall render a man an 
incompetent witness after he has undergone his 
punishment. The 6 & 7 Vict. c. 85, enacts, that 
no man shall be excluded from giving evidence, 
though he may have been convicted of any crime 
or offence. 

Certain offences enumerated in the 7 & 8 Geo. 
IV. c. 29, § 9, are infamous crimes, with reference 
to the provisions of that act. Though infamy does 
not now disqualify a man from being a witness, it 
may be urged asan argument against his credibility. 

The only satisfactory definition of infamy would 
be a permanent legal incapacity to which a man is 
subjected in consequence of a conviction and judg- 
ment for an offence, and which is not removed 
by suffering the punishment for the offence. By 
2 Geo. II. c. 24, § 6, persons who are legally 
convicted of perjury or subornation of perjury, or 
of taking and asking any bribe, are for ever inca- 
pacitated from voting at the election of members 
of parliament. They are therefore infamous: they 
labour under infamy: and have lost part of their 
political rights. 

The Roman term Infamia is the origin of our 
term infamy. The rules of the Roman law as 
to Infamia are chiefly contained in the ‘ Digest,’ 
iii. tit. 1 and 2; Savigny, ‘System des heut. Rém, 
Rechts,’ ii. § 76-838. 

INFANT, a person under the age of twenty-one 
whose acts are in many cases either void or yoidable 
As a general rule, an infant cannot make any con 
tract, though to this there are some exceptions 
thus an infant may bind himself to pay for hi 
necessary meat, drink, apparel, physic, and sue 
other necessaries, and likewise for his good teach 
ing and instruction, (Co, Litt. 172.) But if a 
infant living in his father's house, and under hi 
care, he is not liable even for necessaries. 

By 1 Vic., 26, § 7, persons under age are in 
pacitated from making a will even of pers 
property, which before the passing of this act the 
were competent to do. 

An infant, en ventre sa mere (in the womb), 
for some purposes considered as a person, thoug’ 
the general rule is that the personality of a chil 
does not begin until the child is separated 
the mother in a living state. 

INFANTICIDE. The practice of putting i 
fants to death, or exposing them, has existed j 
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‘many countries. Both in the Grecian states and 
among the Romans the exposure of infants was a 
common practice. 

In China, or at least in some parts of the empire, 
a large proportion of the female population are put 
to death as soon as they are born. Among the 
Hindoos it was practised to a very great extent, 
till the Marquis of Wellesley, when appointed 
Governor-General of India, used every possible 
exertion to put a stop to it. His endeavours 
were successful, though for only a short time, 
for Bishop Heber observes that ‘since that time 
things have gone on very much in the old train, 
and the answer made by the chiefs to any re- 
monstrances of the British officers is, ‘Pay our 
daughters’ marriage portions, and they shall live.’’ 
Among the Mohammedans the practice is not 
discountenanced, though the necessity for it is 
greatly lessened by the habit of producing abor- 
tion. In the numerous islands of the Pacific, 
infanticide is practised to such an-extent that 
some of them have at times, when pestilence has 
contributed its influence, been nearly depopulated. 
One of the consequences of the introduction of 
Christianity and civilisation into heathen countries 
has been the decrease or cessation of this abominable 
custom. 

Infanticide is common among the native tribes 
of Brazil. (‘London Geog. Journal,’ ii. 198.) 

In Christian countries, although infanticide is 
regarded with the deepest abhorrence, and is vi- 
sited with the extreme severity of the law, the 
expense and trouble of maintenance, and the fear 
of shame and loss of reputation, are motives suf- 
ficiently powerful for the occasional perpetration 
of the crime. 

It is one of the most difficult questions of me- 

dical jurisprudence to establish the murder of a 

child lately born. The chief points for decision 

-are,—l1st, whether the infant, the subject of in- 

-quiry, was born dead or alive; and, 2nd, whether 

its death was the result of violence or of natural 

causes. 

If the result of the evidence be that the child 
was born alive, and that it was destroyed, the 
offence is murder. 

There are institutions in this country, as well as 
many other European countries, which have been 
founded with the view of restraining infanticide. 

Founpuine Hospitats.] 

INFANTRY isa name given to the soldiers 

who serve on foot. Among the ancient nations 

of Europe the foot soldiers constituted the chief 
strength of the armies. In the best days of the 

Grecian and Roman states battles were mainly 

won by the force and discipline of the phalanges 

and legions, and the number of the infantry in 
the field far exceeded that of the cavalry. The 
ancient Franks fought on foot ; and, in this coun- 
try, the greater part of the Anglo-Saxon forces 
consisted of infantry. But soon after the time of 

Charlemagne the institutions of chivalry began to 

be generally adopted in the kingdoms of Europe ; 

_and, by degrees, the cavalry, which was composed 
of persons possessing rank and property, and com- 

pletely armed, acquired the reputation of being 

the principal force in war; the foot soldiers, ill- 
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armed and disciplined, were held in comparatively 
small estimation, 

The infantry of this country, for some time 
after the Conquest, consisted of the yecmanry, 
vassals, and dependants of the feudal tenants ; 
and occasionally foot soldiers were engaged by 
the kings, under indentures, to serve in the wars. 
Louis XI. of France formed a standing army of 
10,000 French infantry, to which were joined 
6000 Swiss; and subsequently Charles VIII. 
added a large body of Lansquenets, or German 
infantry. The reputation of the native troops in 
France was then at a low ebb, but the Swiss 
soldiers were inured to discipline ; they were pro- 
tected by defensive armour and formed into deep 
battalions, in which state they were able to render 
the shock of cavalry entirely unavailing. 

The Spanish soldiery, probably from being 
almost constantly engaged in warfare with the 
Moors, had early acquired considerable repu- 
tation; and, subsequently, the great share 
which it had in the wars carried on both in 
Italy and Flanders, its steady discipline, and 
the success which resulted from the association 
of musketeers with pikemen in the battalions, 
caused the infantry of Spain to be considered, 
during many years, as the best in Europe. Eng- 
land, France, and Germany soon adopted the im- 
provements introduced by the Spaniards ; and it 
may be added that the practice of keeping up 
standing armies composed of men trained in the 
art of war under a rigid system of discipline, 
together with the universal adoption of the musket, 
has now brought all the infantry of Europe to 
nearly the same degree of perfection. 

In the British army there are 99 regiments of 
infantry and 1 brigade of riflemen, besides the 
3 regiments of Foot Guards, the regiments of 
Malta and St. Helena, the 3 West India regi- 
ments, and the rifle corps of Canada, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ceylon. There are also 23 
regiments of infantry on service in the East Indies. 

INFECTION is the contamination of the 
atmosphere or other inert substances by the dele- 
terious or offensive qualities of malaria, the 
matter of contagion, effluvia from putrid animal 
or vegetable substances, &c. Some of these are at 
once recognised by the smell, or by chemical 
analysis, but the presence of others is known only 
by the diseases which they produce. The same 
means however may be applied in many cases for 
preventing the injurious effects of both classes. 

The most important and valuable method of 
disinfection is ventilation, and, whatever other 
may be added to it, this should never be neglected. 
The reputation of chlorine, acids, lime, charcoal, 
&c., as disinfectants, depends on their property of 
decomposing the offensive gases which are so often 
mixed in the atmosphere with the matter of in- 
fection, but it is questionable whether they have 
any influence on the infectious particles them- 
selves. However, as the emanations from putrid 
substances render the body peculiarly liable to the 
reception of infection, some of these means should 
be employed where any offensive smell is present. 
The best of these is chlorine, which may be 
applied in the form of chloride of lime, which 
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should be poured over anything from which odour | 
is emitted ; it should be sprinkled about the floor | 
and on the walls; or shallow vessels containing it 
should be exposed to evaporate in the air ; or pure 
chlorine should be disengaged in the form of gas 
from the materials from which it is manufactured. 
Dr. Henry has rendered it probable, by numerous 
experiments, that the infectious qualities’ of sub- 
stances which cannot be conveniently washed, as 
trunks, packages of valuable merchandise, &c., 
way be sufficiently destroyed by exposing them | 
to a dry heat of 200° for not less than an hour. | 

INFEFTMENT, in the law of Scotland, from 
the same origin as the English term feoffment, ex- 
presses the ceremony by which a person succeed- 
ing to another by descent, settlement, or convey- | 
ance, is invested in any heritable or real property. 
The cumbrous ceremony of infeftment was ren- 
dered no longer necessary by the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 35, 
passed 21st of July, 1845, and called ‘An Act 
to simplify the form and diminish the expense of | 
obtaining infeftment in heritable property in Scot- 
land.’ 

INFEROBRANCHIA’TA, the third order of, 
Gastropods in the system of Cuvier, who describes | 
them as having nearly the form and organisation 
of Doris and Tritonia, but remarks that their 
branchiz, instead of being placed on the back, are 
arranged in the form of two long suites of leaf- 
lets on the two sides of the body under the 
advanced border of the mantle, 


We cannot, if we 
would, annihilate our conception of space, or 
confine it within certain limits; nor can we 
suppose duration to have an end. Even if we 
imagine our own annihilation, we cannot rid our- 
selves of the idea of something else existing, with 
the permanent conception of unbounded space and | 
time. If we try to conceive all sentient existence | 
at an end, we know from reasoning that we ought | 
to suppose also the annihilation of space and | 
time: but the constitution of our minds will not 
permit it, and as long as we exist to think, even 
about our own non-existence, the reality of space 
and time will prevent our conceiving their destruc- 
tion. 
The other extreme in the scale of quantity is 
the perfect absence of all magnitude, expressed in 
the word ‘nothing’ or the technical term ‘zero,’ 
It is necessary to treat the two together in 
mathematical reasoning, since all difficulties which 
belong to the one term belong equally to the 
other. We have also to consider the words 
‘infinitely small’ as well as ‘infinitely great.’ 
There are three distinct methods of proceeding | 
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in regard to the employment of these terms in 
mathematical reasoning. Firstly, we have those 
who would use the words ‘infinite’ or ‘nothing’ 
in their absolute sense, relying upon the reality o! 
the conception which they have of the things 
signified by them. Secondly, there are others 
who would entirely banish the use of the words, 
because in their absolute sense they do not 
represent assignable magnitudes. Thirdly, others 
admit the use of the words, guarding them by 
definitions which point out the processes in the 
expression of the results of which they may be 
employed. 

To the first it is answered that the absolute 
use of o and 0 (the mathematical symbols of 
infinite magnitude and absence of all magnitude) 
in the same manner as symbols of definite quan- 
tity, is extremely liable to lead to error; which 
was never avoided by the advocates of this sys- 
tem, except by abandoning their theory, and 
applying in practice the maxims alluded to under 
the third of the preceding heads. 

To the second of the three sects above men- 
tioned it may readily be conceded that they have 
a right to refuse any branch of mathematical 
reasoning, so far as themselves only are concerned. 
But we deny that the code of mathematical con- 


been found 
denied th 
whole. 
We proceed to enunciate the method follow 
by the third of the sects mentioned. If we loo 
at the manner in which we derive the notion 
infinity, we shall not find any one who imagin 
that he absolutely grasps infinite space, time, 
number, by one single and independent conceptio 
of his mind. To space, space may be added; 
this again space may be added ; and so on witho 
limit, until the space thus accumulated is great 
than any definite space which was named at t 
outset of the process. From thence comes t 
notion of infinite : we cannot imagine the greate 
possible space, because any space, however 
being distinctly conceived, we can as distinc 
conceive a greater. Consequently the ph 
“space is infinite,’ whatever 


can nearly attain by the use of a large magnitu 
more nearly by the use of a larger, and so 
as nearly as y 
please, if we may use a magnitude as large as 
please, but which is never absolutely attained 
any magnitude however great—then such 

clusion may be said, for abbreviation, to 
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absolutely true when the magnitude is infinite. 
It may appear to some as if the conclusion, under 
the preceding circumstances, is really true when 
the magnitude is infinite; this may or may not be 
the case, but the mathematical use of the word 
- infinite does not require the question to be raised. 
The convention under which that term is intro- 
uced demands that the preceding conditions shall 
be fulfilled, and excludes the word whenever they 
are not fulfilled: those who think that the ful- 
filment of the conditions makes that which we 
call a convention a necessary consequence meet 
on common ground with thase who would reject 
_ the absolute notion of infinity. The former are 
allowed their own words, and their own result, 
together with their own method of arriving at it; 
the latter are not required to use the word infinite, 
except as an abbreviation: to the mere colloca- 
tion of the letters which compose that word they 
ean hardly object, and the conditions of its 
introduction are precise and intelligible. 
_ Our explanation of the term infinite will readily 
show the meaning of the following assertion: Two 
_ infinitely great quantities may have a finite ratio, 
as follows :—when A and B are great, their ratio 
may be nearly, say, that of 10 to 7; when they 
are still greater, they may be still more nearly in 
that ratio, and so on; and their increase may be 
so regulated that the greater they become the 
more nearly is their ratio that of 10 to 7; or as 
nearly as you please, if they may be as great as 
we please. Similarly :—Two nothings may have 
a finite ratio. This means that A and B, both 
diminishing together, may diminish in such a way 
that when both are small their ratio may be 
nearly, say, that of 5 to 3; when they are still 
smaller, they may be still more nearly in that 
ratio, and so on: and their diminution may be so 
regulated that the smaller they become the more 
nearly is their ratio that of 5 to 3; or as nearly 
as you please, if they may be as small as we 
lease. 

But the idea of two nothings which have a 
finite ratio, however strictly defined in accordance 
with the preceding conditions, shocks even many 
of those who can grasp the method of using the 
word ‘infinity. The absolute nothing of sub- 
traction has possession of the field, and it is not 
worth while to contest it for the use of a word. 
The term ‘infinitely small’ therefore supplies the 
place of ‘nothing’ whenever the latter is intro- 
duced under the conditions correlative to the 
conditions under which the use of infiniteiy great 
is allowed. 

INFLAMMATION (from inflammo, to burn). 
When any part of the body is preternaturally hot, 
red, swollen, and painful, such a part is said to be 
inflamed, or in a state of inflammation; and when 
these symptoms prevail to a certain extent, or 
affect very sensible parts, that general constitu- 
tional disturbance called fever is excited. 

Inflammation is said to terminate in three 
ways :—by resolution, suppuration, and mortifi- 
cation. By the first, which is the most frequent 
mode of termination, is meant a gradual sub- 
sidence of the swelling, a diminution of the heat, 
pain, and redness, and an abatement of the fever ; 
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the parts return to their natural size and colour, 
and no pus or matter is formed. Suppuration is 
said to have taken place when the inflammation 
goes on to the formation of pus; the swelling 
then becomes more prominent, of a shining red 
colour, and soft in the centre; if now no artificial 
opening be made, the matter obtains exit through 
one or more orifices produced by the absorption 
of the walls of the cavity in which it is contained, 
and the abscess, in popular language, is said to 
have burst. Mortification is the least frequent 
but most severe mode in which inflammation can 
terminate, and usually is productive of great con- 
stitutional disturbance ; when it is the result of a 
high degree of inflammation, the attendant pain is 
exceedingly severe, the bright red colour of the 
part becomes livid, and vesicles form on its sur- 
face ; complete death of the part then takes place, 
and the pain abates. 

The treatment of inflammation consists in the 
removal of all exciting causes, the abstraction of 
blood generally and locally, the administering of 
such medicines as act either by lowering the 
circulation generally or increasing particular 
secretions, and in the employment of local emol- 
lient or sedative applications. 

INFLORESCENCE, in plants, is the manner 
in which their flowers are arranged. 

Inflorescence may be considered as regular or 
centripetal, and irregular or cemtrifugal ; in the 
former all the parts are formed successively with- 
out interruption; in the latter the parts are 
subject to various interruptions and derangements 
in the progress of their formation. As examples 
of centrifugal inflorescence we may take the Elder, 
Laurustinus, &c. 

The centripetal inflorescence, in its simplest 
state, is merely a branch bearing flowers instead 
of leaf-buds, as in the Hyacinth and the Ornitho- 
galum : if the flowers are sessile, it is then called 
a spike; if stalked, a raceme. If the branch of 
the spike or its axis is so much contracted as to 
become a broad disk, as in the Dandelion, or 
Daisy, or common Artichoke, the inflorescence is 
called a head or capitulum; if the same thing 
happens to a raceme, the wmbel of Astrantia, 
Fennel, Parsley, &c., is the result. Let the 
flower-stalks of the raceme be branched or race- 
mose, and the panicle is produced. To these 
primary forms of inflorescence all others are 
referrible, as simple and generally unimportant 
varieties. 

INFLUENZA is the name given by the 
Italians to an epidemic catarrh, which has spread 
thore extensively than any other epidemic; and 
this universality of its attacks, together with the 
greater severity of its symptoms, principally dis- 
tinguishes it from common catarrh. It attacks 
all ages and conditions of life, but is seldom fatal 
except to the aged, or to those previously suffer- 
ing from or having a tendency to pulmonary 
disease. Notwithstanding the great frequency of 
this epidemic, it is remarkable how little variety 
there has been in its symptoms, and the records 
of cases which occurred in 1510 nearly resemble 
those which have been observed during its latest 
visitations. The following are the symptoms 
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which most generally characterise it :—The person | the purpose of bringing the case before the court 
is seized with slight chills, weight and pain, some- | This is simply called an information. 


times severe, are felt over the eyebrows, there is 


an increase of the lachrymal and nasal secretions, 


with loss of appetite, prostration of strength, a 


INFUSIONS are solutions of some of the prin: 
ciples of vegetables, generally in water, but occa. 
sionally in other vehicles. When water is em- 


weak frequent pulse, dyspnoea, hoarseness, sore | ployed, it may either be hot or cold. It is custo- 


throat, and cough. ‘The duration of the disease | mary to use warm water, 
varies from one or two days to a fortnight, but | cold is preferable. 


great debility often remains behind for many 
weeks, and in some epidemics relapses have been 
frequent. 

This disease, when once it has made its appear- 
ance, pursues a regular course from one country to 
another, from continent to continent, across seas 
and over mountains. It has often visited London 
with great severity. In 1729 it was very fatal 
in London; Lowe says more persons died of it 
than at any one time since the plague of 1665. 
In the month of September, 1729, 1000 weekly 
were carried off by it in the metropolis. In 1847 
its fatality was also very great, considerably above 
1000 weekly dying for many weeks together. 

These epidemic visitations have taken place 
most frequently in the spring and autumn. 

Mild aperients administered with caution, the 
exhibition of antimonial and saline medicines, and 
a cool temperature, constitute the means which 
experience has found to be most efficacious in the 
treatment of this disease. 

INFORMATION (Criminal), a complaint ex- 
hibited before the Court of King’s Bench, against 
a person for some misdemeanour. It differs from 
an indictment [InpioruENT] principally in this, 
that an indictment is an accusation found by the 
oath of a grand jury, whereas an information is 
simply the allegation of the person who exhibits it. 
Informations are of two sorts: those which are 
partly at the suit of the king, and partly at that 
of a subject; and, secondly, such as are in the 
name of the king only. Informations, which are 
partly at the suit of the king and partly at that 
of a subject, are generally exhibited upon penal 
statutes, which impose a penalty on the offender, 
if he is convicted, one part of which is for the king 
and the other part for the informer. 

Informations exhibited in the name of the king 
alone are either filed ex-officio by the king’s at- 
torney-general at his own discretion, when they 
are called ex-officio informations ; or they are ex- 
hibited in the name of the king by some private 
person or informer, and are filed by the master of 
the crown office. Ex-officio informations are filed 
in the case of great misdemeanours which disturb 
the king’s government, or interfere with the dis- 
charge of his kingly office. Those filed by the 
master of the crown office relate to riots, batteries, 
libels, which disturb the public peace, but do not 
directly tend to disturb the king’s government. 
When any information is filed, it must be tried 
in the usual way by a petit jury in the county in 
which the offence was committed. (Blackstone, 
‘Com.’ 307; 4 & 5 Will. and Mary, c. 18.) 

When it is necessary for the court of chancery 
to interfere with the regulation or management of 
any charity, the attorney-general as informant, on 
the relation of some person (who is called the rela- 


tor), files an information in the court of chancery for | 


but in many instances 
Sometimes alcohol is added, 
after straining, to assist in keeping the infusion, 
or to increase its powers. Hard water should, if 
possible, be avoided in the preparation of infusions, 

INFUSO’RIA. This title has been applied to 
the numerous minute animals found in water (and 
especially in water in which vegetable matters 
are contained), and to which the term Animaleules 
is commonly applied. From the invention of the 
microscope by Hooke may be dated the discovery 
of a new world of aquatic organic beings of such 
inconceivable minuteness, that, in the space of one 
cubic inch of water, more than 800,000 millions 
may revel in the enjoyment of their existence. 
There is not a drop of the ocean, of lakes, ponds, 
or rivers that does not teem with life, each drop 
perhaps containing nearly as many tenants as there 
are human beings on the surface of the globe. To 
Linneus and the naturalists of his time the 
structure of these minute animals was not well 
understood ; but from the recent improvements of 
the microscope and the diligent investigations o 
zoologists, among whom Hemprich and Ehrenberg 
claim a foremost place, our knowledge of these 
atoms of life is greatly improved, though much 
still remains for elucidation. 

It is well ascertained that animalcules do not 
all belong to one group or class, in fact, not to th 
same zoological sub-kingdom. For example 
Sub-kingdom Nematoneura, class Rotifera, o 
wheel-like animalcules, as Brachioni, Noto 
&e, Sub-kingdom Arita, class Polygastrica, a 
Bursaria, Leucophrys, Monas, &c. 

The Rotifera derive their name from the appear: 
ance of wheels turning round and round near th 
mouth, or at the upper part of the body with grea 
velocity. This appearance is deceptive, and i 
found to arise from circlets consisting of minu 
cilia, which in rapid succession bend and unbend! 
producing the effect sometimes of waves chasi 
each other in a ring, at other times of wheels i 
rapid whirl. These cilia are sometimes quiescen 
sometimes only partially agitated. They prop 
the microscopic beings through the water, an 
moreover serve for the acquisition of food. Fixin 
itself by means of caudal forceps to any objec 
the animal throws its cilia into violent action Pp 
ducing a whirpool in the contiguous water, where 
minute particles of animal or vegetable matter 
drawn to the mouth. Some of the Roti 
(Vuda) are naked, others (Loricata) are cove 
with a delicate transparent horny or calcareo 
tunic, through which the internal viscera may 
seen. The Rotifera are oviparous, possess a 
tinct digestive apparatus, and are very active 
alert. 

The Po/ygastrica, or many-stomached anim 
cules, abound in the sea and fresh waters. Th 
are divisible into two groups; one distinguish 
by the soft or shell-less condition of the bod 
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the other by the body being more or less pro- 
tected by an extremely fine and transparent shell, 
varying greatly in form in different species. 
Some of the Polygastrica present wonderful 
changes of form, and seem as if they had no 
definite or settled configuration. They are evi- 
dently endowed with instinct; they know how 
to pursue their food, what to take, what to reject, 
and how to avoid danger: the larger make the 
smaller their prey. The minutest of these animal- 
ecules which the finest microscopes have brought 
within our vision are termed Monads. With 
respect to organs of locomotion, some make for 
themselves at will arms or paddles by shooting 
forth portions of their body ; others are furnished 
with vibratile cilia; but in some no especial organs 
of locomotion can be discerned. Acccording to 
Ehrenberg the digestive apparatus consists of a 
mouth leading to a number of internal sacculi, or 
stomachs, variously arranged in different species. 

Reproduction is by buds, by spontaneous divi- 
sion, and by eggs. 

INFUSO’RIA, FOSSIL. The geographical 
distribution of living infusoria corresponds in 
extent with the abundance of reproduction, and 
the facility of diffusion through water and air, 
which belong to these microscopic creatures. Fre- 
quent in all the varieties of water which have 

been exposed to air and light, and in all the con- 
ditions of this element between the extremes of 
_ terrestrial temperatures, not absent even from 
snow, ice-covered streams, or the ejections of 
yoleanoes, they have been recognised in all the 
regions of the globe. Lakes, rivers, and the sea 
are in places richly replenished by them, and 
their silicious integuments falling through the 
water accumulate into extensive deposits. In 
regard to such accumulations in the sea, we have 
the evidence of soundings by Captain Sir J. Ross 
im the course of the antarctic voyage (‘ Annals of 
Nat. History, Oct. 1845) and Ehrenberg’s ex- 
amination of the deposits of Cuxhaven ; and their 
abundance in fresh waters is matter of universal 
occurrence. These deposits consist of the silicious 
-integuments of the infusoria; and, as only a 
_ small proportion of the families are protected with 
gilicious coverings, and as the waters which 
_ nourished them contain but little silica, while the 
_ deposits are very extensive, we naturally associate 
_ with these facts the idea of long-elapsed time. 
But, on turning to the marine and fresh-water 
- deposits of earlier date, this impression of the 
long duration of natural agencies becomes much 
_ heightened. When, conducted by Ehrenberg, we 
» find beneath the Bohemian mountains, and in the 
, plains of North Germany, pleiocene deposits many 
| feet in thickness, composed of little else than the 
| thin flinty loricee of microzoaria, and, following 
. Professor Rogers and Mr. Bailey, who dug up 
myriads of other forms from the meiocene strata 
of Virginia, while Mantell and Reade exhibit to 
us infusoria from the chalk and the Kimmeridge 
clay of England, we must add to the historic time 
during which it can be proved these animalcule 
have lived the large indefinite geological periods 
_ of Cainozoic and Mesozoic formations. 
The source of the silicious matter which enters 
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into the organisation Pe infusorial races is not 
difficult of discovery. ost of our fresh waters 
contain silica, though not in abundance, derived, 
it is probable, from the decomposition of felspar 
and other mineral silicates. Silicate of soda and 
silicate of potash, thus occasioned, may by inter- 
mediate vegetative processes yield the silica ina 
state suitable for being organically solidified. 
Experiments on this subject, which may be easily 
made, are quite satisfactory in showing that 
myriads of silicated infusoria (Brachioni) may be 
generated in a few days in a sandstone trough, 
supplied with water and decaying vegetation. 
The animalcules being dried on the field-glass of 
the microscope, their beautiful transparent 
silicious lorice remain in abundance. In the hot 
waters of volcanic foci, silica is dissolved abun- 
dantly, and it is necessary to keep this fact in 
view while considering the extensive flint beds in 
chalk, the thick Polierschiefer beds of Bilin, and 
other silicious masses, the result of organisation. 
The distinction of marine and fresh-water races, 
which runs through all the larger animals and 
plants with such regularity as to be termed a law 
of nature, obtains also, but less absolutely, in the 
infusoria. Some species live both in fresh and 
salt water, and many at the junction of rivers 
with the sea. By comparing the living oceanic 
and lacustrine races on a large scale, enough of 
difference appears in their silicious shields to 
authorise conclusions more or less positive as to 
the marine or fresh-water origin of infusorial 
deposits which contain identical or analogous 
forms belonging to earlier periods. Thus the rich 
deposits of Richmond in Virginia appear to have 
been formed beneath the sea; the famous deposits 
of Bohemia, Berlin, and Santa Fiora contain ad- 
mixtures of marine and fresh-water tribes; while 
those of Bann, in the county of Down, and 
Gainsborough and Bridlington, contain a more 
considerable proportion of fresh-water species. 

Infusorial remains are very unequally con- 
gregated. ‘The silicious marl of Franzenbad con- 
sists chiefly of Navicula viridis ; that of the Isle 
of France, of Bacillaria vulgaris; that of San 
Fiora, of Synedra capitata ; while that of Billin 
is composed of Gaillonella distans almost exclu- 
sively. 

INGA, a genus of plants of the natural family 
of Leguminose, which, though it has been sepa- 
rated from Mimosa, still contains upwards of one 
hundred species. These are found in the tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. A few of 
the useful species have been further separated into 
the genus Parkia ; but many still remain which 
are important in the countries where they are 
indigenous, either for astringent properties, like 
many Mimosas and Acacias, or for the edible 
pons of the fecula or pulp which surrounds their 
seeds. 

INGENHOUSZ, JOHAN, a_ distinguished 
natural philosopher, was born in 1730 at Breda, 
and for some years practised medicine in that 
city. He afterwards came to London, where his 
discoveries in chemistry and electricity led to his 
being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1769. He practised as a physician in London, 
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and his reputation was such that he was sent for 
to Vienna, by the Empress Maria Theresa, in 
1772. He afterwards visited Italy and France, 
and after an absence of several years returned to 
England, where he continued to prosecute experi- 
ments in electricity, chemistry, &c. An account 
of an electrophorus, which he had invented, is 
described in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1778. About the same,time he made the dis- 
covery that plants exposed to» the light while 
growing discharge oxygen gas from their leaves 
into the atmosphere ; and an account of his re- 
searches relating to this subject was published in 
London in 1779, under the title of ‘ Experiments 
upon Vegetables, discovering the power of purify- 
ing the Air in the Sunshine, and of injuring it in 
the Shade,’ &e. 

In the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1779, 
there is an account of an electrical machine which, 
about that time, Dr. Ingenhousz had constructed, 
This probably led to the invention of the plate 
electrical machine, which is generally ascribed to 
Ingenhousz. He published in English a work 
entitled ‘ New Experiments and Observations con- 
cerning various Physical Subjects ;’ and another 
work in French, entitled ‘ Essai sur la Nourriture 
des Plantes,’ which was translated into English 
and published in London in 1798. 

Dr. Ingenhousz died Sept. 7, 1799, at his resi- 
dence near London. 

INGOLSTADT. [Recen. 

INGOUVILLE. [Havnz. 

INGULPHOS, the author, or supposed author, 
of a work entitled ‘ Historia Monasterii Croyland- 
ensis’ (the History of the Monastery of Croyland, 
or Crowland, in Lincolnshire), was born in Lon- 
don about the year 1030, and was educated, first 
at Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford. He 
was introduced to Duke William of Normandy 
when that prince visited the court of Edward the 
Confessor in 1051, and he made himself so accept- 
able to William, that he took him with him on 
his return to the continent, and made him his 
prime-minister. However, after some years he 
relinquished this situation to accompany Sigfrid, 
duke of Mentz, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
On his return, Ingulphus became a monk in the 
abbey of Fontenelle in Normandy. Here he re- 
mained till 1076, when he came over to England 
on the invitation of William the Conqueror, and 
was appointed abbot of Croyland. Here he re- 
sided till his death, Dec. 17,1109. The history 
of Croyland, the only work claiming to be his now 
extant, was first printed in an imperfect form in 
Sir Henry Savile’s ‘Rerum Anglicarum Scrip- 
tores post Bedam Precipui,’ fol., London, 1596 ; 
it was printed entire, along with the continuation 
by Peter of Blois, in the ‘Rerum Anglicarum 
Scriptorum Veterum Tomus Primus,’ fol., Oxon., 
1684, <A very formidable attack was made upon 
its claims to be regarded as anything better than 
‘an historical novel,’ a mere monkish invention or 
forgery of a later age, by Sir Francis Palgrave, in 
an article in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for June 
1826 (No. 67). 

INJUNCTION. An injunction is a writ 


which issues by the order and under the seal of printing and for copper-plate printing, Prin 


comparatively light colour, 
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a court of equity, and is of two kinds, remedial 
and judicial. 

The remedial writ is used for the following pur- 
poses among many others: to restrain parties from 
proceeding in other courts, from negotiating notes. 
or bills of exchange, to prevent the sailing of a 
ship, the alienation of a specific chattel, to prevent 
waste by felling timber or pulling down buildings, 
the infringement of patents or copyright, to repress 
nuisances, and to put an end to vexatious litigation. 
The writ of injunction is useful in stopping or pre-. 
venting wrongs for which the ordinary legal remedy 
is too slow. 

The judicial writ of injunction is virtually abo- 
lished by the Statute 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wm. IV. 
c. 86, § 11. 

INK consists of several varieties. ‘ 

Writing Ink.—The writing ink of the ancients 
was essentially different from that which is now 
employed. Its basis was finely divided charcoal, 
mixed with some mucilaginous or adhesive fluid : 
it was much less destructible than modern writing 
ink, and somewhat more resembled printers’ ink. 
Writing ink is now a chemical compound, and. 
not a mere mechanical mixture. Its basis is. 
proto-gallate and proto-tannate of iron, which by: 
oxidisement become per-gallate and per-tannate ; 
and it is owing to the oxygen of the air effecting 
this change gradually that recent writing is of a 
and that it subse- 


quently becomes black. 

Many processes have been given for preparing 
writing ink. The common ingredients are galls 
and sulphate of iron; in fact, while printers’ ink 
may be considered as a black paint, writing ink 
may be regarded asa black dye. We shall not 
copy the different modes which have been adopted. 
The following, which is recommended by Mr. 
Brande, gives, he says, an excellent ink, and it 
possesses the merit of greater simplicity than 
most others :—Aleppo galls, bruised, 6 ounces; 
sulphate of iron, 4 ounces; gum arabic, 4 ounces 
water, 6 pints. Boil the galls in the water, the 
add the other ingredients, and keep the whole i 
a well-stopped bottle, occasionally shaking it. 


the same chemical properties as black ink, an 
depend for their colour on the kind of ingredien 
employed. 

Indian Ink.—The cakes of this ink are ma 
of lamp-black and size, or animal glue, with t 
addition of perfumes or other substances n 
essential to its quality as an ink. It is used j 
China with a brush, both for writing and f 
painting upon paper of Chinese manufacture. 
is used in Europe for designs in black and whi 
in which it possesses the advantage of affordi 
various depths of shade, according to the de 
of dilution with water, 

Printers’ Ink is of two kinds: for letter-p 


ge hed 
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ink is 
iron pot ; and, if it does not take fire of itself, itis 


.kindled, and suffered to burn for about half an 


hour; the flame is then extinguished by closely 
covering the vessel, and the oil is by this opera- 
tion found to have acquired the necessary drying 
quality, after being again. boiled. It is then 
mixed with a proper quantity of lamp-black, 
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prepared by boiling linseed or nut oil in an | prefect of Rome, whom he made to swear allegiance 


to himself; he drove away the Imperial feudatories, 
took possession of those provinces in the name of 
the Roman see, and formed a league with Tuscany 
against the empire. In Germany he first deposed, 
and then excommunicated, Otho, and secured the 
crown for his own ward Frederick of Sicily. 
Calo Johannes, prince of the Bulgarians, acknow- 


when black ink is required; if red ink be re- ledged his allegiance to the. Roman see, and Leo, 
quired, the colouring matter employed is ver- | king of Armenia, received Innocent’s legates, who 


‘milion, for finer works. Copper-plate printers’| bestowed upon him the investiture of his king- 


ink is made with oil which is less boiled, and the ‘dom. Innocent excommunicated Svercum, who 
eharcoal used is stated to be Frankfort black, | had usurped the kingdom of Norway, and also 


made from vine twigs. 
Marking Ink is employed for marking linen: 
it is a solution of nitrate of silver, written with a 
upon the fabric to be marked after it has 
fa moistened with an alkaline solution, as 


: potash or soda. By this process oxide of silver is 


_ precipitated upon and combines with the cloth so 


as to be scarcely removeable by any reagent which 
does not also destroy its texture. 

Sympathetic Inks are such as are invisible until 
heat is applied, and then, by the chemical change 
induced, the writing becomes visible. The most 


remarkable of these is that prepared from cobalt, 
ealled Hellot’s Sympathetic Ink, which is a 


chloride of the metal. When the written paper 
is held to the fire so as to evaporate the water, 
the letters become green. 

INN. An innkeeper is responsible for the 


- safety of the goods of persons who use his house; 


but he may be released from his liability either 


_ by inattention on the part of the guest to such 
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favoured his views. 


reasonable rules as the innkeeper may lay down 
for the protection of the property of his guests ; 
by any act of negligence on the part of the guest 
himself ; or by his making use of the house not 
sausa hospitandi, that is, not for the purpose of 
using it as an inn. Thus, if an innkeeper requires 
his guest to put his goods under lock and key, 
and the guest leaves them in a passage, whereby 
they are lost; or the goods are stolen by the guest's 
own servant; or the guest uses his room in the inn 


as a show-room, into which a number of people are 


allowed to have access, and not as a lodging-room, 
the responsibility of the innkeeper ceases. The 
Roman law on this subject is contained in the 
‘Digest,’ iv., tit. 9. 

(Smith’s Leading Cases, ‘ Calye’s Case.’) 

INN, River. [Avstrta.] 

INNOCENT 1. and II. [Popz.] 

INNOCENT IIL, Cardinal Lotharius, son of 
Trasimund, count of Segni, was unanimously 
elected in 1198, after the death of Celestine III. 
He ascended the papal throne at the age of thirty- 
seven. He had distinguished himself while at 
the universities of Paris and Bologna in the 
studies of philosophy, theology, and the canon 


law, and also by several written compositions, | 


especially by his treatise ‘De Miseria Conditionis 
Humane.’ The object at which Innocent aimed 
was universal supremacy. External circumstances 


regency duriig the minority of Frederick Il. At 

Rome, availing himself of the vacancy of the im- 

perial throne, he bestowed the investiture on the 
VOL. VII. 


In Sicily he assumed the 


Philippe Auguste of France, because he had re- 
pudiated his wife Ingerburga of Denmark, and 
had» married Agnés de Meranie. The King of 
Leon, having married his cousin, the daughter of 
the King of Portugal, was likewise excommuni- 
cated, and, as he would not submit, Innocent laid 
both kingdoms under an interdict. ‘ 

He also laid the kingdom of England under an 
interdict in consequence of a dispute with King 
John, who eventually not only declared allegiance 
and paid him tribute, but surrendered the king- 
doms of England and Ireland to the Pope and his 
heirs for ever. Against those who separated 
themselves from the body of the Roman Church, 
Innocent was stern and uncompromising. His 
persecution of the Albigenses is memorable for its 
malignity. He died in 1216. His pontificate 
must be considered as the period of the highest 
power of the Roman see. 

INNOCENT IYV., V., VI., VIL, VIL, 1X., 
X., XI, XII, XIII. [Popz.] 

INNS OF COURT AND OF CHANCERY. 
When the houses of law were first established 
seems very doubtful; but the fixing of the Court 
of Common Pleas at the palace at Westminster 
brought together a number of persons who (as 
Spelman says) addicted themselves wholly to the 
study of the laws of the land, and, no longer con- 
sidering it as a mere subordinate science, soon im- 
proved the law, and brought it to that condition 
which it attained under King Edward I. They 
purchased at various times certain houses between 
the city of London and the palace of Westmin- 
ster, for the combined advantage of ready access 
to Westminster, and of obtaining provisions from 
London. 

The inns of court, as they are now called, 
are Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner T'emple, the Middle . 
Temple, and Gray’s Inn, 

The Inner Temple, as well as the Middle 
Temple, owes its name to the Knights Templars. 
After the dissolution of that order, it was granted 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by King 
Edward I1I., and was soon after, according to 
Dugdale, demised by them to ‘divers professors 
of the common law that came from Thavye’s Inn, 
in tiolburne.’ The church, which is common to 
both societies, was founded by the Templars, upon 
the model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Je- 
rusalem, and was consecrated in 1185, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. ‘This church has been 
recently restored and beautified. 

Besides these four inns of court there are 


eight inns of chancery, which are now only used 
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as chambers, and are principally inhabited by 
solicitors and attorneys. Two belong to Lin- 
eoln's Inn, namely, Furnival’s Inn and Thayye’s 
Inn. Four belong to the Temple, Clifford's 
Ton, Clement’s Inn, New Inn, and Lyon’s Inn. 
Staple Inn and Barnard’s Inn belong to Gray’s 
Inn. 

Kach inn of court is.governed by its own 
benchers, who fill up the vacancies of their own 
body. The benchers of each inn exercise the 
power of calling to the bar the members of their 
own inn. [Barnrister.] They also exercise the 
power of disbarring a barrister that is, depriving 
him of his degree of barrister, if they see sufficient 
reason for such a proceeding. 

INNSBRUCK, or Jnnspruck, the capital of the 
Tyrol, is situated on the Inn, near the point, where 
that river is joined by the Sill, in 47° 16’ N. lat., 
11° 23)’ B. long, 245 miles W. by S. from| 
Vienna, and has 13,000 inhabitants. The town 
ia built in a most beautiful situation, in the middle 
of the valley of the Inn, which is hemmed in on 
both sides by mountains varying from 6000 to 
8000 feet high. It takes its. name of Innsbruck 
- (Inn's Bridge) from the wooden bridge which 
spans the river, and on and near which the 
Tyrolese, under Hofer, after a fierce action, suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the French during the war of 
independence. ‘he town is in general well built; 
many of the houses are in the Italian style, the 
basement story consisting of arcades, which are, 
occupied as shops. ‘The street of Neustadt is the 
finest; here are the Landhaus or Tyrolese parlia- 
ment house, the post-office, and, at “<s southern ex- 
tremity, a triumphal arch erected by the Empress 
Maria Theresa. Among the public buildings, the | 
most interesting is the Franciscan church, which | 
contains the tomb of Maximilian I., the most 
splendid monument of the kind in Europe, and | 
the Silver Lady-Chapel; the 28 bronze statues 
that form part of the plan of Maximilian’s tomb, 
and represent some of the worthies of Europe, 
including the most distinguished personages of the 
house of Austria, were cast by Tyrolese artists ;| 
the bas-reliefs on the tomb, and in the lady-chapel, 
which are masterpieces of art, are the work of 
Vollin of Mechlin. On the left of the entrance to 
this church is the grave of Hofer, which is sur- | 
mounted by a statue of the hero in Tyrolese white | 
marble. The other remarkable buildings are— 
the palace built for Maria Theresa in 1770, in the | 
eourt-yard of which is an equestrian statue of 
Leopold V.; the university, in which is the 
Museum Ferdinandeum, rich in Tyrolese minerals, 
fossils, and works of art; the Capuchin church, 
in which is the penitential cell of Maximilian IL.; 
the richly decorated church of St. James (Jacob’s 
Kirche) ; the old palace of the counts of Tyrol ; and 
the Fiirstenburg, in which is the famous golden 
roof (goldene dach), a sort of oriel window, 
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covered with a roof of gilt copper, which projects | pose of descriptions be collected under the follo 
The public cemetery | 


in front of the building. 
(Gottes-acker) contains some fine monuments. 
The Schiesstadt, where the Tyrolese practise rifle- 
shooting, is ina very pretty situation on the left bank 


of the Inn, on a slope of the Berg-Isel, and is well | 
worth visiting. The market-place of Innsbruck | 
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presents a very interesting appearance, from the 
great variety of picturesque costumes worn by 
the inhabitants of the different valleys, who  fre- 
quent it. Hilwagen (quick-travelling vans) run 
daily to Salzburg, Vienna, and Munich, and two 
or three times a week to Italy, by the roads over 
the Brenner and the Stelvio. ‘The chief manu- 
factures of the town are silks, gloves, calico, 
ribands, glass, and wood and horn carved work ; 
there is also an important transit trade. The 
neighbourhood abounds with beautiful scenery 
and charming promenades. Innsbruck is the seat 
of the supreme court of justice for the whole of 
the Tyrol. 

INOCULATION is the insertion of morbid 
fluid formed in the body of one person into that of 
another. It has however been more particularly 
applied to the practice of producing small-pox by 
removing a small quantity of the fluid formed in 
the pustular eruption on the skin of one person, 
and inserting it beneath that of another. The 
disease is much mitigated by this process. The 
practice was introduced into this country by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, about the year 1721, her 
son having thus received the disease during her 
residence in Constantinople. It had long been 
practised in Turkey and other Eastern countries. 
It was very slowly adopted in this country, and 
it was not until it had been practised on six 
criminals (whose liberty was promised to them if 
they recovered, as they fortunately did) that it was 
generally received.” It was then almost universally 
had recourse to, till the introduction of vaccination, 
by which it has been superseded. 

INOCULATION, in Horticulture, is only 
another name for the operation called budding. 
[Bupprne.] The season for performing the opera- 
tion is,. generally speaking, from the beginning of 
July to the middle of August, the particular time 
varying according to the season. The best criterion 
is the state of the buds and the degree of cohesio 
between the bark and alburnum of the stock. I 
the buds on the young shoots have become so fa 
perfectly formed outside as to bear separatio 
from the branch, and if the bark of the stock 
be freely raised, and exhibits an abundance 0 
cambium in a fluid state, the operation may b 
proceeded with. If,onthecontrary, the bark adhere 
rigidly to the alburnum, or is set, as it is technicall 
expressed, there is little chance of success. Th 
operation of budding, or inoculation, is performe 
in various ways ; but the best and most general i 
that called shield-budding or T budding, from t 
resemblance of the two cuts made in the bark 
the stock to the two principal bars of the Rom 
letter I’, 

INQUEST, INQUISITION. [Coronzr.] 

INSANITY, mental alienation, lunacy, & 
The variety of the forms of insanity is almo 
endless, but they may conveniently, for the p 


ing heads :— 

1. The first principal form constitutes what} 
termed ‘moral insanity’ by Dr. Prichard, w 
describes it as ‘consisting in a morbid perversi 
of the feelings, affections, and active powe 
without any illusion or erroneous conviction i 
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pressed upon the understanding, sometimes co- 
existing with an apparently unimpaired state of 
the intellectual faéulties.’ The character of the 
affection varies with the degree in which the 
different feelings are affected. Sometimes jealousy 
and suspicion are the prevailing passions; some- 
times fear and apprehension of some undefined 
danger or misfortune. These states are generally 
marked by depression, but they are not un- 
frequently interrupted by fits of violence and 
preternatural excitement of short duration. An 
imordinate degree of pride and vanity is often the 
prevailing characteristic of the feelings of a 
disordered mind; and it is generally attended 
with some delusion. A propensity to mischief, 
and to destroy all surrounding objects, is not un- 
commonly displayed by the insane. Another 
d of the same affection is the impulse to the 
destruction of life. 

2. The term Monomania has been proposed by 
M. Esquirol, and adopted by most writers on 
mental disorders, to designate those cases of 
insanity in which the mind is occupied by some 
illusion or erroneous conviction, the individual still 
retaining the power of reasoning correctly on matters 
unconnected with the subject of his delusion. The 
word Melancholia has been used in the same 
sense, which has given rise to the erroneous notion 
that insanity of this kind is necessarily of a gloomy 
character. It rarely happens that the mind of the 
monomaniac is otherwise perfectly sound ; there 
is generally combined with the delusion a morbid 
state of the moral feelings, and in many instances 
u great weakness of the reasoning faculty. The 
subject of the delusion is very various. It may 
have reference to the condition of the individual’s 
2wn person. Thus, some fancy that they have lost 
their head, others that their legs are not their own, 
yut belong to some other person, others again that 
shey have the devil or some animal within them, 
chat they are dead, or that they are changed to 
some other form, &c. 

4. Mixed forms of madness are by far the most 
requent. Moral’insanity, the disturbance of the 
noral feelings, is generally attended with some 
legree of weakness of the reasoning powers, or 
vith some delusion. 

5. When the disordered state of the mind is 
ouch protracted, it usually terminates in loss of 
he intellectual faculties. The state of imbecility, 
lementia, or fatuity, which then succeeds has many 
legrees, from a loss of power in one or more of the 
ties of the mind, to the almost total destitution 
f the intellectual and moral powers. This may 
cur without interfering with those functions of 
he body on which mere existence depends, 

The chance of recovery varies very much ac- 
ording as the insanity is complicated or not with 
ther disease ; it is also influenced by the form of 
he disease, the period of its course, the age, sex, 
nd constitution of the patient, The mean dura- 
jon of cases terminating favourably seems to be 
tom five to ten months. Theage most favourable 
or recovery from insanity is the period from the 
wentieth to the thirtieth year; few recover after 
he fiftieth. 
2 women than men. 
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civilised nations, as among the natives of Africa 
and America, 

The principal means of checking insanity are— 
1, the prevention of the marriage of individuals 
predisposed by inheritance to the disease ; 2, the 
improvement of the physical condition of the poor ; 
3, the encouragement of intellectual cultivation 
and amusements among the lower classes, as a 
means of checking intemperance and sensual in- 
dulgence generally ; 4, a better education of the 
moral feelings in all classes of society, so as to 
discipline the passions and enable the mind to 
resist their disturbing influence, 

The treatment of insanity resolves itself into the 
medical and the moral. The medical treatment 
indicated and required at the commencement of the 
disease consists chiefly in the attempt to reduce 
increased vascular excitement or slight inflamma- 
tory action. A strengthening diet is requisite in 
some cases ; cleanliness, fresh air, and exercise, in 
all cases. 

The moral treatment is a most important part of 
the management of the insane, in carrying out 
which the chief means adopted are the following : 
—1l. In many cases seclusion from society, chiefly 
with a view to remove the patient from the influ- 
ence of the circumstances which produced the 
disorder. 2. Occupation and amusement of the 
mind in various ways, so as to divert the thoughts ; 
this is an important circumstance in the treatment, 
and has been only recently attended to, 3. The 
moral influence of the physician has a powerful 
effect on the mind of the insane; kindness will 
gain their confidence, while a firm though mild 
manner is often sufficient to restrain the most 
violent outbreaks of rage, and render other means 
of restraint unnecessary. Chains are now generally 
discarded from the apparatus of the lunatic asy- 
lum, and even strait waistcoats and straps are 
seldom required. 4. The convalescent should be 
separated from the other patients in the asylum. 
5. The insane should be classified, so as to 
separate the quiet and timid from the noisy and 
violent. 

INSECTA, or INSECTS, invertebrate animals 
of the homogangliate or articulate sub-kingdom, 
having the body divided into three portions, 
whence their title. [Ewromozoey.] Insects are in 
general covered with a horny or coriaceous integu- 
ment, serving as an external skeleton; they possess, 
when mature, three pairs of legs; they are capable 
for the most part of flight, having two or four 
wings. The sexes are distinct, the females 
oviparous; they undergo, as acommon rule, three 
transformations from the egg to maturity. Eyes 
compound, with additional simple eyes or stemmata 
in certain groups. Circulation effected by a 
pulsating dorsal vessel, provided with numerous 
valves. Respiration by trache, which form two 
lateral trunks, and ramify through the body. 

Insects fly, walk, leap, swim, dive, mine into 
the earth, bore into wood, build structures which 
fill our minds with astonishment, and in yarious 
ways exhibit the possession of marvellousinstinetive 
faculties, insomuch that many of their proceedings 


Insanity is generally more curable|appear to be the result of profound reasoning. 
It is extremely rare in un-|They furnish us with silk, wax, honey, lac, 
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eechineal, and gall-nuts. Some are eaten by 
various tribes of men; and they furnish food to 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes, and to the 
carnivorous of their own class. 

Some are remarkable for beauty, for splen- 
dour of colouring, for gracefulness, and delicacy ; 
ethers surprise us by the strange singularity of 
their forms, and others ‘again by their natural 
Jantern, which gleams brilliantly in the hours of 
darkness. 

If we place an insect before us, we shall find that 
at is divided into three distinct parts; the head 
(caput) ; the thorax; and the abdomen. 

The principal parts of the head are termed 
srespectively the clypeus or nasus; the vertex ; the 
occiput ; the gene, or cheeks; the canthus ; the gula. 
To the head belong the two compound eyes, the 
simple eyes, or stemmata, when present; the 
mtennz, and seven portions of the mouth called 
trophi. 

‘he mouths of insects are either mandibulate, 
formed for biting, or haustellate, formed for suction, 

In a mandibulate mouth, the seven portions, 
collectively termed trophi, consist of a labrum, 
or upper lip; a labiwm, or under lip; two man- 
dibule, or jaws ; two macille, or under jaws ; and 
a lingua, or tongue. To the maxilla are attached 
x pair of feelers called maxillary palpi ; anda simi- 
Jar pair are also attached to the labium, or under lip; 
these are the labial palpi. The labrwm is usually 
moveable, and articulated to the clypeus, terminat- 
ing the head anteriorly; it is opposed to the 
Jabium, and their joint use appears to be to keep 
the food in its proper place, while the jaws 
work upon it. The dabiwm is divided into three 
portions; the palpiger, the mentum, and stipes. 
The labial palpi generally consist of two articula- 
‘ions, exclusive of their basal attachment. The 
mandibule or mandibles are used for seizing and 
biting ; when viewed from above or beneath, they 
generally present a figure more or less approach- 
ing to a triangle; are externally convex, but 
internally concave, the concave surface being 
#urnished with serrations, or tooth-like processes. 
As mandibulate insects vary in their food, some 
being frugivorous, others granivorous, others her- 
bivorous, others lignivorous, and others again car- 
mivorous, there is great variation in the form and 
development of the mandibule. 

With respect to the mawille, or under jaws, it 
amay be observed that, exclusive of the maxillary 
-palpus, each maxilla, besides its true and effective 
part, or lobus inferior, has an appendage some- 
times rudimentary, sometimes wanting, but often 
composed of two or three joints, and resembling an 
additional palpus. The maxille appear to assist 
m turning the food about during the operation of 
the mandibles. The basal joint of the mazillae, 
on which it moves, is called the cardo, or hinge. 
The tongue is situated within the /abiwm, or lower 
Jip, and sometimes emerges from it, In many 
eases it constitutes an organ for the collecting of 
food, which it transmits to the gullet. For an 
account of the antenna of insects see ANTENNA. 

Now, however different the mouths of haustel- 
late insects may be from the mouths of mandibu- 
late insects, still the difference is one of modification 
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only. The parts are the same, but newly fashioned — 
and proportioned. Indeed, among the mandibu- 
lata we find a remarkable modulation in the mouth — 
of some insects, as the bee, which laps the honey — 
of flowers. In the bee and its allies, the man- 
dibles are large and powerful ;_ the labrum varies in 
shape, but is distinct. The maxille are elongated, 
and modified into a sheath for the tongue, and are 
affixed to the mentum, or base of the labium, with 
small palpi. The labium is elongated, and articu- 
lates with the tongue, which is carried from it. 
The tonguc, which in most mandibulate insects 
is short, is long and slender in haustellate insects. 
The labial palpi have four joints, the most which 
these organs ever have, and they are remarkable 
for exceeding in length the maxillary palpi, which 
are ordinarily the longest. The first two joints are 
compressed, and set on below the apex of the 
second joint. The tongue moreover is sheathed at 
its base with two membranous appendages, found — 
also in predacious beetles, and termed paragloss@. 
The upper part of the tongue is cartilaginous, and 
remarkable for a number of transverse rings; it is” 
moved by numerous muscles. Below the middle 
is a membrane longitudinally folded when not in” 
use, but capable of being distended to a considerable 
size; this membranous bag receives the honey’ 
which the tongue laps from the flowers. 

As examples of the haustellate insects, in which 
the mouth is modified for suction, we may mention 
the Butterfly, the Aphis, the Cimexr lectularius, 
the Flea, the Fly, the Tabanus, the Gnat, Mos- 
quite, &e. The vast variety of modifications pre- 
sented by the suctorial mouth of haustellate 
insects are fully detailed in Kirby and Spence’s 
‘ Entomology.’ a 

The thorax is composed of three segments con- 
solidated together, respectively named prothéraz, 
nesothorax, and metathorax ; these terms howeve 
rather apply to the upper than the under surface 
for the under part of the prothoraz is called pro 
sternum, of the mesothorax, mesosternum, and 0 
the metathorax, metasternum. The prothora 
carries the first pair of legs, the mesothorax th 
second pair, and the first pair of wings, or in thei 
place the wing-cases (elytra); the metatho 
supports the third pair of legs and the second pai 
of wings. Dipterous insects, which have only tw 
wings, are furnished with Aalteres, or poisers, an 
above them a little scale or winglet (alwla), t 
use of which is not very clear. 

The dimbs, variously modified for running, | 
ing, swimming, burrowing, and even for adhesio 
by means of suckers, to panes of glass, the ceilin 
of rooms, &c. (as we see in the common fly), co 
sist of five principal parts, viz. the coxa, or hi 
next to the body; the trochanter; the fem 
or thigh; the tid¢a, or shank; and, lastly, t 
tarsus, or foot, never composed of more than fi 
joints, and often ending in two hooked clay 
called wngwiculi, in addition to suckers. 

The abdomen consists of nine segments, T| 
respiratory spiracles, or siigmata, are disposed 
regular succession along the sides of the tho 
and abdomen ; the aerating tubes ramify thro 
out the body, and run along the neryures of 
wings. 
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The digestive system of insects is well developed, ference to the phenomena which are now taking 
and consists of an intestinal canal, in which a crop, place in nature ; for of upwards of 12,000 British 


- gizzard, stomach, and small intestine are generally species of insects there is reason to believe that 


distinct ; and, as in the higher orders of animals, but a very minute proportion is buried and pre- 


these parts vary according to the nature of the food. 

Insects are either ametadolous, or metabolous. 
In the former the larva resembles the perfect in- | 
sect, yet it wants wings if the perfect insect be | 
winged ; the pupa in this case has their rudi- 
ments ; it runs about and eats. The Cockroach is a 
familiar example of an ametabolous insect; so is 
the Water- Boatman (Notonecta), and so are 
Crickets, Grasshoppers, Locusts, &c. Under this | 
section Burmeister places three orders, viz. He-, 
miptera, Orthoptera, and Dictyoptera, which | 
latter might be incorporated with the preceding. 

_ In metabolous insects the larva consists of thir- | 
teen segments, either with or without legs; the 
pupa is inactive, or, if it moves, it takes no food. 
To this section belong Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, | 
Flies, Gnats, &e. 

The larve of many insects, as the Gnat, the, 
Dragon Fly, &c., are aquatic in their habits, but 
furnished with an apparatus which enables them 
to respire air. Some weave cocoons of silk, some 


- bury themselves in the earth, and some suspend 


themselves in order to pass through the pupa state. | 
The legs of larvee, or caterpillars, are divided | 


served in lacustrine, estuary, or marine deposits 
now in progress. 

No doubt vast numbers of insects ‘pass from the 
shore and fall in the sea, as we learn from the 
first voyage of Cook, who sailed through myriads 
of insects, some on the wing and others in the 
water, even thirty leagues from land off the coast 
of South America; but few of these escape the 
watchful finny races, or ever reach the bottom of 
the sea. 

In like manner we find land insects heaped in 
profusion by winds on certain tracts of fresh 
water, and borne down the course of rivers by 
inundations; and these cases, by the aid of par- 
ticular suppositions, such as evaporation or slow 
draining off of the water, may offer the nearest . 
analogy to the facts actually observed in the greater 
number of insect deposits. 

INSECTI‘VORA, a group or order of small 
mammalia feeding chiefly upon insects and their 
larve. The Shrew, the Hedgehog, and the Mole 
are familar examples. [CARNIVORA.] 

INSESSO’RES, the name given by Mr. Vigors 
to the Perchers, the second order of Birds im his 


three segments of the body, which constitute the — Fissirostres 


into two series, viz. the true, or persistext, and the system; and,as the families of which it is composed 
prolegs, which are temporary. ‘The true legs con- are very numerous, he classes them in comprehen- 
sist of three pairs attached respectively to the first sive sections or tribes, which he thus denominates : 
(Cuvier), Dentirostres (Cuv.), 
future thorax. The prolegs are soft, short, and Controstres (Cuy.), Scansores (Auct.), Tenuirostres 


conical, they vary in number in different species. 


~ The caterpillar of the common cabbage butterfly | 


be 


has five pairs; and it is to be observed that, when | 
five pairs are present, none are found on the 4th, | 
5th, 10th, or 11th segments, but a pair respect- 
_ively on the 6th, 7th, 9th, and 12th segments, the | 
12th being the last. 


With respect to the various systems upon which | 


(Cuy.). 

The Fissirostres, according to Mr. Vigors, im— 
clude the Meropide, the Hirundinide, the Capm- 
mulgide, the Todide, and the Halcyonide. 

The Dentirostres include the Muscicapide, the 
Laniade, the Merulide, the Sylviade, and tke 


| Pipride. 


The Controstres comprise the Fringillide, the 


insects have been classified, the student must| Stwrnide, the Corvide, the Buceride, and the 


consult the works of Linnezus, Fabricius, Bur- 
meister; Latreille, in ‘ Régne Animal;’ Kirby 
and Spence; and the productions of the Entomo- 
logical Society. [Bompycrp ; Cotzoprera ; Dr- 
PTERA ; HEMIPTERA ; ORTHOPTERA, &c.] 
INSECTA, FOSSIL. Until within a few 
years the occurrence of insects in a fossil state could 


only be substantiated by reference to a small num- 


ber of localities, situated (as at Aix in Provence) 
among lacustrine tertiary strata, or (as at Stones- 
field in Oxfordshire, and Solenhofen in Franconia) 
among marine oolitic beds. But Mr. Prestwich 
has added traces of coleoptera from the coal forma- 
tion of Coalbrook Dale, and Mr. Strickland parts 
of neuroptera from the lias of Warwickshire ; Dr. 
Buckland obtained neuroptera from the oolite of 
Stonesfield, and Mr. Brodie portions of insects be- 
longing to various natural orders from the lias of 


- Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and in the Wealden 


deposits of the Vale of Wardour in Wilts, and the 


Vale of Aylesbury. 


Still the number of fossil insects, whether we 
estimate individuals or species, is very small com- 


_ pared to the probable number of anciently exist- 


‘ing races; a circumstance quite explicable by re- 


Loxiade. 

The Scansores consist of the Ramphastide, the 
Psittacide, the Picide, the Certhiade, and the 
Cuculide. 

The Tenwirostres are composed of the Nectari- 
niade? Cinnyride, Trochilide, Promeropide % 
and Meliphagide ? 

INSOLVENT is, literally, a man who cannot 
pay his debts. But a man is not properly called 
insolvent till he has been found to be so by the 
process to which he is liable under the insolyent 
acts, if he does not pay his creditors. The law 
as to insolvency applies to those who do not 
come within the operations of the law relating 
to Bankruptey. 

The Insolvent Law of England is administered 
by commissioners appointed by the crown, in a 
court called the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and 
three of the commissioners from time to time 
make circuits, and give their attendance at the 
assize towns or other places where prisoners may 
be ordered to appear. 

The general object of the law as to insolvency 
is to release the debtor from prison, to free his 
person from liability as to debts contracted pre- 
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vious to his discharge, but to make all his present|from the Report. Presented to both Houses of 
and future acquired property available for the be- | Parliament, 1841. 
nefit of his creditors. Where new creditors have} With respect to arrest in execution, Mr. Law’s 
a claim on the insolvent’s subsequently acquired | intimate knowledge of the relation of debtor and 
roperty, which is of such a nature that it cannot | creditor has enabled him to answer fully all the 
be taken in execution, it may be necessary to|arguments of those who attempt to show the in- 
apply to a court of equity, which, in administer- | sufficiency of this final arrest. He has proved be- 
ing such estate of a deceased insolvent, will pay | yond doubt the justice of this final arrest, or, if the 
the creditors subsequent to the insolvency first, | word justice be objected to, its usefulness to the 
and then the creditors prior to the insolvency. |community. A man is not now arrested till he 
The provisions of the various statutes relating to| has disobeyed the judgment of a court of justice. 
insolvency, and the mode of procedure under|It is his business to show why he disobeyed the 
them, belong to a law treatise. judgment; and in the meantime either his person 
The Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 70, which came into | must be secured, or the judgment of the court must 
operation the 1st September, 1844, and is entitled 'be treated as a mere idle form. It may be said, 
“An Act ‘for facilitating arrangements between | the plaintiff can proceed to take the debtor's pro- 
Debtors and Creditors,’ is of the nature of an| perty: but even visible property cannot always be 
insolvent act. Under this act a debtor who is/| got at; for, when the sheriff goes to seize it, ‘some 
not subject to the Bankrupt Laws may apply |one on the premises holds up a bit of parchment 
by petition to a court of bankruptcy, and obtain | called a bill of sale, and frightens him out again ; 
protection from arrest, provided his petition be’ there is not one plaintiff in five hundred, great or 
signed by one-third in number and value of his| small, who has courage enough to indemnify the 
creditors. ‘officer, and defy the fraud.’ If there is this dif- 
The law of debtor and creditor has been a dif- | ficulty as to the taking possession of a debtor's 
ficulty in all countries. In England an insolvent visible property, what must be the difficulty of 
debtor may, in certain cases, be subjected to the’ getting at the property of the debtor which is not 
operation of the Bankrupt Laws. [Banxrupt.] visible? And what other mode can be suggested 
If he cannot claim the benefit of the Bankrupt of compelling the defendant to give a true account 
Laws, he is subject to the law that relates to in- | of all his property than to imprison him until he 
solvent debtors. The question of arrest and im-;does? ‘A defendant has always been prone to 
prisonment for debt has been chiefly discussed | place his property out of reach of an execution, 
with reference to insolvent debtors, that is, the but there has been this one restraint: he says 
class of debtors whose debts have not been con-|to himself, ‘If I make my property safe, they, 
tracted in the operations of trade or commerce, or | will take me, and then I must bring it forward.’ 
not under such circumstances as to bring them| When property only can be touched, the argumen 
within the Bankrupt Laws. is changed ; it becomes this: ‘If I make my pr 
Formerly there were two kinds of arrest in civil perty safe, my enemy can do nothing.’ So ne 
eases, that which took place before trial, and was cessary is process against the person for pro 
called arrest on mesne process; and that which | against the property, and so unreasonable is it 
takes place after trial and judgment, and is called require of the creditor by record the establishmen 
arrest on final process. In the arrest on mesne| of any further case, in order to entitle him to 
process it was only necessary for the plaintiff to|execution. His judgment is his case: the cl 
make an affidavit that the cause of action amounted | duty lies on the other party to establish his e 
to 20/. (7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 71), upon which he! emption from the task of satisfying it.’ 
could sue out a writ called a capias, which was} The general arguments in favour of final exec 
directed to the sheriff, who thereupon gave his| tion are supported by Mr..Law with facts equall 
officers a warrant for seizing the alleged debtor. | strong, which also prove the efficacy of such arres 
The Statute 1 & 2 Vict. c. 110, §§ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,; The mode in which he has examined the argumen 
enacted that no person can be arrested for alleged | in favour of abolishing arrest, which are derive] 
debt before a judgment has been obtained against from certain returns, is completely convincin 
him, unless it can be shown to the satisfaction of; He shows that arrest does make people pa 
a judge of one of the superior courts that the plain-| who do not pay till they are arrested; that t 
tiff has a cause of action against such person to the | examination to which insolvents are subjec 
amount of 20/. or upwards, and that there is pro-| exposes a great amount of fraud; and that ¢ 
bable cause to believe that the defendant is about |mumber of those who are induced to pay by 
to quit England. A defendant may also be arrested | fear of arrest is considerable, just as the fear 
upon mesne process when he has received an un-|other punishment prevents many persons 
favourable judgment in the court for the relief of committing erimes who have no other motive 
insolvent debtors (1 & 2 Vict. c. 110, § 85). deter them. The fear of arrest is precisely t 
Arrest in execution is therefore now the only | preponderating weight which is wanted to ind 
arrest that is of any practical importance: it| those whose honesty is wavering to incline to 
means the arresting of a man after a court of| right side. 
justice has decided that he owes a debt. On| The arguments of Mr. Law should be read 
this subject there has been difference of opinion, | every man who wishes to form a sound judgm 
The arguments in favour of it are contained in a/ on the law of insolvent debtors in England ; 
‘Supplementary Paper on Bankruptcy and Insol- | his arguments will help to diffuse juster opini 
veney, by William John Law, Esq.  Dissentient | on a subject in which a sympathy with debto 


INSTANCE, COURT OF. | 


the total forgetfulness of creditors, has led many 
well-meaning people to adopt conclusions that 
tend to unsettle all the relations of society, and 
to confound honest men and rogues. 

In Scotland the being in a state of insolvency 
has the same effect in me to questions of stop- 
page in transitu, and others connected with sale 
and delivery, as it has in England. The word is 
often used in connection with the bankrupt law, 
because being insolvent is one of the ingredients 
of Notour Bankruptey. Cessio Bonorum is the 
name of the procedure that in Scotland stands: in 

lace of the insolvency relief system in England. 

INSTANCE, COURT OF. (Avmrmatry 
Courts. | 

INSTINCT is a natural impulse to certain 
actions which animals perform without delibera- 
tion, and without having any end in view, and 
without knowing why they do it. That the 

mtaneity of instinct operates unconsciously is 
fully established by observation. A calf butts 
with its head before its horns are grown ; and the 
hen broods over the eggs of another species, or 
even simulated eggs, as patiently as over its own. 
Lastly, children in certain states of the body are 


disease, and a feverish patient will have a taste 
for acid drinks. These instincts are evoked by 
diseases, in consequence of a change in the mix- 
turé of the organical elements of the body. 


to and independent of all 
perience ; and lastly, by the pursuit of nothing 
beyond what conduces directly either to the con- 


proceed slowly, 
always various and seldom the best. 

INSTITUTION. [Apvowson ; 

INSURANCE, FIRE. 
expected that the great advantage to society 
individuals providing against loss, by means of 
trifling annual payments, would have 
acknowledged by the British legislature as to pre- 
vent the imposing of a tax upon prudence. 


property insured against destruction by fire, which 
rate is, in most cases, equal to 200 per cent. upon 
the premium demanded by the insurance offices, 
which premium is found sufficient to cover all losses, 
as well as to defray the expenses of management, 
and to afford an adequate return to capitalists who 
embark their property in the undertaking. That 
many persons neglect to insure against the risk of 
fire from being compelled to pay 4s. 6d. for each 
1001. value of their property, who would not neg- 
Jeet such precaution if they could attain security 


acknowledged ; and the propriety of re- 
pealing this tax has been frequently urged. 

~ During a period of distress experienced by the 
Iturists, the landowners and farmers of Great 


observed to devour eagerly chalk and other | 
earths which are the proper remedies for the raised, called Cameos. 


Instinct differs from intellect by the unerring| we do not 
certainty of the means it employs, the uniformity | very remote date. 


instruction or ex-| tagliatori 


tinnation of the individual or the propagation | writer ; 
of the kind. But the arts of rational creatures| evidence of its employment, and Pliny refers to 
while the means they employ are|the invention of an instrument which he 


Such, | horizontally, a quick rotatory motion, 
however, is not the fact, and a duty is levied at the| stone on which the design is to be engraved 
rate of 3s. per cent. per annum upon the amount of| being brought in contact with it, the surface is 


by payment of Is. 6d. for a like amount, will be 
readily 


Britain obtained in 1833 an advantage over other| puncheon, 


INTAGLIO, 404 
classes of the community by the repeal of the duty 
upon insurance of farm produce, farming stock, and 
implements of husbandry (3 & 4 Will. LV. ¢. 23). 

Cases occur in which frauds are practised by 
parties insuring for more than their property 1s 
worth ; and there are also cases in which property 
has been burnt by insolvent persons in order to 
obtain the insurance money. The companies some- 
times consider it prudent to pay the money, though 
the claim might be disputed ; and sometimes it is 
successfully disputed. 

The amount of farming stock insured in 1847 
was 63,455,059/., of which 5,268,003/. was in- 
sured in Scotch and Irish offices; 35,035,718/. 
in London offices; and 23,106,338/. in English 
country offices. 

The duty on fire insurances has, of late years, 
exceeded a million sterling, annually. . 

INSURANCE, LIFE. [Lire Insurance.] 

INSURANCE, MARINE. [Marie Insv- 
RANCE. | 

INTA’GLIO, an Italian word, composed of in 
and tagliare, to cut. It is a term of art applied 
to small works of the gem class, in which the 
design is indented or engraved, to distingnish: 
them from those in which the subject or device is 


The Greeks carried this branch of the fine arts to 
the same perfection which their genius and feeling 
for the beautiful enabled them to reach in all 
others to which they devoted their attention ; but 
trace its existence among them toa 
We have no information 


of its results, and the perfection of its works prior | respecting the process by which the ancient in- 


. . 


(or scalptores) executed works which are 
now justly referred to as the best examples of the 
art. The lathe is not described by any ancient 
but the works themselves seem to afford 


calls. 


‘tormum’ (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ lib. vii.), which may fairly 


BENEFICE.] | be supposed to mean a turning machine or tool. 
It might have been| It is certain they were acquainted with the use of 
of | diamond powder. 


The modern practice of cutting stones in intagiio 


been so far| is by an apparatus similar in principle to the turn-. 


ing lathe, which gives the cutting tool, placed 
and, the 


ground away or indented, till the effect required. 
is produced. Instruments of various sizes are 
used, which can easily be removed and replaced, 
and it is usual, during the process of engraving, to 
supply the points of the tools with diamond-dust 
mixed with a little sweet oil. Ags the work pro- 
ceeds, proofs are occasionally taken in wax. 
Engraving dies is an important branch of the 
art of intaglio, and requires great care and skill 
for its perfection. The die is made of finely pre- 
pared and tempered stecl. When the first in- 
taglio, or original die, is executed, it forms a 
matrix (or mould), into which a conically formed 
block of softer steel is compressed, the matrix first 
undergoing a process by which it is hardened. 
An impression taken in this way is called a 
When this is completed (and frequent 
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annealing and restriking are necessary before it is! what in many is one, what in things dissimilar 
perfected), the engraver retouches the work, now) similar and the same (rd a ty woody Tovre 6 veh 
in relief, and gives it all the delicacy of the |txaeroy). By this means it attains to a new kin 
original model ; the metal is then hardened, and, | of perceptions (73m), more comprehensive tha 
by pressing this puncheon into other steel which | those of sense ; and each of these general ides 
is soft (by almost a repetition indeed of the before-| subsists entire in each individual of an infinit 


mentioned process), it serves for the purpose of, multitude without losing its own unity and pet 


making the dies for coining. 


manence. On the other hand it is the source « 


INTEGER, a whole number, as distinguished | those primary principles on which all science rest 


from a fraction. 


as conversant about universal and demonstrabl 


INTEGRATION, INTEGRAL CALCULUS. truth. - 


The integral calculus is the inverse of the Dirrur- 
ENTIAL CaLouLus; that is to say, if, A being | 
given, it be a question of the differential calculus | 
to find B; then, B being given, it is a question of | 
the integral calculus to find A. 

The question of finding a differential coefficient | 
requires the attainment of the limit of the ratio of. 
two simultaneously diminishing increments of 7 
and xz, y beinga function of x; and therefore the 
fundamental question of the integral calculus is as 
follows: Knowing the limit of the ratio of the 
increment of y to the increment of x, required the 
function of z which y is. Or, having given a 
function of x, required that function of which the 
given function is the differential coefficient. 

But, though this view of the fundamental ques- 


For intellect Mr. Stewart prefers the vernaculs 
term understanding, which he employs in the sam 
extensive signification. But the critical philosoph 
of Kant distinguishes the intellect into two facu 
ties, understanding and reason. The unde 
ing acting on experience merely compares, ju 
and measures its representations, and is conversal 
solely with their mutual limits and relation 
classifying them according to certain sehemes ¢ 
its own which are called categories. While hoy 
ever the understanding is thus limited, the activit 
of the reason is unbounded, and, as the princip! 
of principles, it is the base and the verification ¢ 
every special principle and reasoning. 

INTERCALARY. [Katenpar.] 

INTERDICT, ECCLESIASTICAL, a mo 


tion is sufficient in pure mathematics, it is not of censure employed at times by the Roman @ 
calculated to connect the process of integration tholic Church, by which, in consequence of som 
with those conceptions which the mind employs | offence alleged to have been committed by tl 


acaleuins with which the preceding seems at first | 


in application to geometry or mechanics. We 
are here ‘accustomed to a rough species of integral | 


to have no connection. Thusa number of small 
straight lines joined together appear to compose a 
curve with sufficient exactness : we arrive at the 
calculation of a body’s variable motion by sup- 
posing it uniform during small intervals, and 
accelerated at the end of each interval: and we| 
obtain the area of a curve with any degree of 
exactness by subdividing it intoa large number of | 
small curvilinear areas, for each of which we substi- 
tute a rectangle. It should seem, then, that when, 
making the proper use of the terms, we say that 
every magnitude js made up of an infinite number 
of infinitely small parts, we might add that every 
one of the parts is of a more simple kind than the 
whole. Thus we appear to have a right to say 
that a curve is made of infinitely small straight 
lines ; that gradual variable motion is made up of 
infinitely small separate impulses ; that the area 
of a curve is made up of infinitely small rectangles. 
A correct understanding of this connection is the | 
key to that of the integral calculus, and most 
completely so to that ot its ready application. 


An integral is said to be definite when its|risdiction. 


limits are given: and indefinite when they are not 


given. 
INTEGRATION, FINITE. By this term is 


meant the summation of any number of terms of | for each 100/. lent, until the money is return 


a series which follows a regular law. 
INTELLECT (éntellectus), that which perceives 
ar understands, comprehending all the cognitive 
powers of the mind, in contradistinction to the 
active powers of the will. In the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy the intellect (vos) first works on the 
phantasms, and discerns by a spontaneous energy 


people or rulers of a town or country, the Poy 
forbade by a bull the performance of any kind « 
church rites within the same; the church-servi 
was suspended, the sacraments were not admini 
tered, and the funeral service was not read. T 
use of interdicts appears to have originated wi 
the bishops in the ninth century. In the midé 
ages this measure was often resorted to by 
popes in consequence of some serious dispute wi 
the sovereigns of particular countries, and it hi 
the effect of throwing whole kingdoms into co 
sternation, and even into a state of rebellion, 
which the refractory sovereigns were obliged tos 
for pardon from the pontiff. : 
INTERDICT, in the law of Scotland, sx 
plies the place of an injunction from a court 
equity in England. It is a prohibitory ord 
forbidding some act from being done, and it 
obtained on the application of the party who wot 
be injured by the performance of the act. It m 
be issued by the Court of Session, or by the 
riff’s Court. Interdicts in the Court of Sess 
are frequently obtained for preventing infe 
courts, or courts of limited operation such 
the ecclesiastical courts, from exceeding their 


: 


INTEREST, money which is paid for the 
of other money, the lender stipulating for a fi 
sum to be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarte 


When this is not the case, and when the ma 
paid for the loan depends upon the success of 
undertaking, or any casualty not connected 1 
the duration of life, it is called a dividend : 
the money and its interest are to bé returned 
yearly instalments, and paid off in a certain fi 
‘number of years, it is called an annuity 


INTEREST. 
, when en the payment is to upon the life 
an} n or persons, it is “fede soll 
A simple rule for converting shillings, pence, 


made of such frequent use in calculations con- 
with interest, that we begin with it. The 
is founded upon the circumstance of one 
ing being very little more than the thou- 
th part of a pound. 
To convert any number of shillings, pence, and 
farthings to the decimal of 1/., as far as three 
places. Rule :—Allow 100 for every two shillings, 
and 50 for the odd shilling, if there be one, and a 
unit for every farthing in the pence and farthings, 
adding 1 if the pence and farthings be sixpence or 
Then make three decimal places of the 
result. Thus ls. 73d. give 50 and 3land 1, or 
82, which, converted into a decimal of three places, 
is .082, or ls. 73d. is .082/.: the truth lies 
between .0822 and .0823. Again, 17s. 44d. give | 
800 and 50 and 18, or 868, so that 17s. 44d. is) 
.868/. very nearly. 

To convert any decimal of a pound of three 
places into shillings, pence, and farthings. Rule : 
—Take away the decimal point, and make a whole 
number of the three places: for every hundred of 
this whole number allow two shillings, and 
another shilling to the remaining 50, if so much 
remain : let every unit of the remainder be one 

ing, but strike off one if the remaining num- 
ber exceed 24. Thus .973/. gives 18s. and 1s. 
and 23 farthings, or 19s. 53d.; but .147/. gives 
2s. and 46 farthings, or 2s. 114d. The following 
are examples of both rules :— 

64d. is .028/. 16s. Od. is .802/. 

3s. 2d. is .158/. 17s. 11d. is .895/. 

4s. 94d. is .238/. 19s. 103d. is .993/. 

Interest is usually reckoned by the sum paid 
yearly foreach 100/. ; thus 4 per centum, abbreviated 
in 4 cent., maeans that 4 pounds is paid yearly 
for 100/., or that one-twenty-fifth of the whole 
sum is paid yearly for its use. In some cases, as 
in the dividend of a bankrupt’s estate, a part is 
compared with the whole by stating how much of 
each pound is paid. The preceding rule gives the 
means of reducing one to the other instanta- 
neously ; thus since 4s. 94d. is .238/.,a bankrupt 
who pays the former sum per pound, or .238/. for 
11, pays 23.8/. for each 100/., or 234 per cent. 
Sitailarly 37% per cent, or 37.21. for 100L., is 
8721. for 11., or 7s. 54d. in the pound. 

Interest is called simple when it is paid as soon 
as due, or when, if deferred, interest is not charged 
upon interest. But, when the latter charge is 
made, the interest is called compound. In simple 
interest it makes no difference whether it be pay- 
able yearly or at shorter terms ; but this is not the 
case in compound interest. The sum lent is 
called the principal ; and the principal, together 
with the interest, the amount; also the principal 
is called the present value of the amount. 

A common question of simple interest requires 
merely the process of taking a given fractional 
part of a sum of money, and need not be explained 
at length in a work of reference. One example 
however will serve to show the facilities which 
the preceding rule affords. 
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What is the interest upon 697/. 13s. 44d. at 
4} per cent. for 7} years? 
To find this, we must take the hundredth part 


farthings, into the decimal of a pound might/ of the sum 4} times for one year's interest, which 


we must then repeat 7} times. 
£697 13s. 44d. is £697.668 
44 


2790.672 
348.834 


100)2139,506 


21.39506 or 21.39506 
7; 8 


— ——__ -__— 


171.16048 


149.76542 
; 10.69753 534877 
5.34876 - 
——— 165.81171 

165.81171 


Answer, 165.812/. or 165/. 16s. 3d. 
When interest is to be taken for a number of ' 
days, a person who is often required to perform 
the operation will provide himself with a set of 
tables, several of which are published. Those 
who do not often meet with the operation must take 
such a fraction of a year’s interest as the number 
of days in the question is of ayrxr. The follow- 
ing rule will facilitate the introduction of the 
arithmetical rule of practice. Rule :—-Whenever 
the portion of an amount per annum is to be taken 
corresponding to a number of days, calculate aaa 
the year had only 360 days, and from the res 
subtract its 72nd part, or one farthing in eighteen- 
pence, or 34d. on each guinea. This falls short 
of the truth by about one penny in 20/1. Thus 
suppose the yearly interest is 2831. 17s. 4d., and 
that for 254 days is required— 
283.866 


..-. 141,933 
47.311 
9.462 
1.577 


8)200.283 


i Cie CO 
* . . 


9) 25.035 


2.782 
200.283 


197.501 

Answer, 1971. 10s. ; or, adding 1. for each 
201., about 197/. 10s. 10d., which is within one 
halfpenny of the truth. 

It is sometimes necessary to express 1 ic interest 
by the day, in which the following rules will be 
convenient, 

To turn a given amount per day into the cor- 
responding amount per year, to the number of 
pence per day add its half, and take as many 

ds as there are now pence ; this is the amount 
in 360 days, and five days’ allowance added gives 
the result, 

To find out how much a sum per annum yields 
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per day, subtract one-third from the pounds, and| grave, and in keeping with the psalm tune. On. 
take as many pence as there are in the result. | stage an interlude is a short entertainment intre 
The answer is the preceding result diminished by | duced between longer pieces, or between the act 
one farthing in eighteenpence, or its 72nd part. |ofa play. The term is seldom used now. 4 
Thus 83d. per day, or 3.75 pence, gives 3.75 + | INTERMENT, the burial of a dead body it 
1.875, or 5.625 per 360 days, which is 5/. 12s. 6d.| the earth. The manner of disposing of the deat 
To this add five times 34d., or 1s. 62d;, which| has varied in different nations; but the mos 
gives 5/. 14s. Ojd. per annum. general modes have been interment and burning 
Again, 26/. 14s. 7d. per annum, or (nearly|The practice of burying is probably the oldest 
enough) 26.71., gives 26.7—8.9 pence per day |and with most nations has been the ordinary modi 
nearly, that is, 17$d. Diminish this by one| of sepulture ; but the custom of burning the body 
farthing, and 174d. is the answer within a farthing. | and afterwards collecting the ashes and depositing 
All persons who attempt for the first time to|them in a tomb or urn, became general among th 
use decimal fractions in money computations} Greeks and Romans. Among the Greek nation 
imagine that they gain nothing, but alittle practice | howeyer both the burning of the dead and th 
soon convinces them of the contrary. interment of dead bodies were practised. 
The rule above given only extends to three| Romans in the earlier periods of their history ce 
places of decimals ; but the complete rule is short | tainly buried their dead, but burning afterward 
and easily remembered. For the first place, as} became common. The practice of burning 
before, one for each pair of shillings ; for the second | dead appears to have gradually gone into di 
and third, 50 for the odd shilling, and one for}under the Empire; and probably it was nev 
every farthing in the pence and farthings, with an | practised by the Christians. : 
additional one for sixpence; for the fourth and} The places set apart for burial are generally 
fifth places, 4 for each farthing above the last six- | called cemeteries, which is a Greek term signify 
pence, with one additional one for every 6 farthings| ing ‘a place of rest or sleep,’ and was applied t 
so used ; for all that follow, take 6 for a denomina-| common places of interment by the early Chris 
tor, the number of farthings above the last three-|tians. Among the Greeks cemeteries were pet 
halfpence for a numerator, and set down the|haps always without the cities. Among th 
figures of the corresponding decimal fraction. The| Romans the tombs were generally placed by th 
following are instances, the rendering to be made | sides of the public roads. It was an enactmen 
in the head; the lines give subdivisions formed | of the Twelve Tables that a dead body was no 


by the different rules. to be buried or -burnt within the city. (Dirksen 
HAe1l 43 = £1.5/69/79)1666....... |‘ Zwélf-Tafel Fragmente,’ p. 657.) 

310 0% =  3.5/03|1215 The early Christians buried outside of cities 

2 0103 =~ 2,0/48/75 | but they afterwards transferred their burial-place 

6.7 11° =" 6.3195/83\9883..... to the vicinity of the churches and within town 


Compound interest cannot be treated to any | where they have continued to be generally situa 
sufficient extent in a popular work. ‘Tables and/|up to the present time. But, when the church 
a description of their use will be found in the | surrounded by houses, it is not a fit situation; fa 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ article ‘ Interest,’ and also in | the putrid exhalations arising during the decom 
the Treatise on ‘Annuities’ in the Library of Use- position of animal bodies are injurious to heal 
ful Knowledge. ,and capable of giving rise to, or at least of en 

INTEREST. (Law.) [Usury.] raging, the progress of various pestilential dis 

INTERJECTIONS have been defined to be|of which the most common in this country 
‘ words used to express some passion or emotion | low nervous or typhus fevers. 
of the mind,’ as exclamations of joy, grief, astonish-| Of late years the subject of interment has a 
ment, &c. Interjections however can hardly be| tracted much attention in England, and a g 
considered as a distinct part of speech, but are|amount of information has been collected. T 
more properly natural sounds common to all men| evidence proves that emanations from crowd 
when laughing, in pain, &c. burial-grounds and from the vaults of church 

INTERLOCUTORY (¢nter, between, and|injuriously affect the health of persons who li 
loquor, to speak), a term applied to those judg-|near them ; and that these emanations, when s 
ments, decrees, and orders of courts of law and | ficiently concentrated, may produce speedy dea 
equity which are made in the progress of a suit| The general conclusion, ‘that all interments 


before final judgment. Thus, orders for the pro- | churches or in towns are essentially of an injurio 
duction of papers, or for taking an account of the i 


and dangerous tendency’ (‘ Report on the P 
dealings out of which the dispute arises, are inter- 


of Interment in Towns’) is at least strong enoug 
locutory orders or decrees ; and those judgments 


coupled with other reasons, to justify the legi 
which, though they establish the right of the| ture in forbidding such interments, and _placi 
plaintiff, leave the amount of damages to be ascer- | all .burying-grounds under such regulations 
tained by a jury, are interlocutory judgments. may prevent the effluvia from the dead from 
INTERLUDE, a brief piece of church music for | coming detrimental to the health of the livi 
the organ, seldom exceeding a few bars, generally | There is also much mischief to health arising fi 
produced extempore, and played after each stanza, | the delay in interment, particularly among | 
except the last, of the metrical psalm. This,/ poor, The Report states, that ‘in a large 
being merely for the purpose of giving breathing 


) portion of cases in the metropolis, and in some 
time to the singers, should always be short and) the manufacturing districts, one room serves 


ee 
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one family of the labouring classes: it is their 
bed-room, their kitchen, their wash-house, their 
sitting-room, their dining-room; and, when they 
do not follow any out-door occupation, it is fre- 
quently their work-room and their shop. In this 
one room they are born, and live, and sleep, and 
die amidst the other inmates.’ Among the poor 
in some parts of London the average time that a 
body is kept is about a week, which sometimes 
arises from inability to raise money for the funeral 


is only a single apartment, the dead and the 
living occupy it together. The injurious con- 
sequences to health from the presence of a dead 
body, sometimes in a state of rapid decomposition, 
in a small ill-ventilated apartment, and particularly 
when 
disease, cannot be disputed ; and the moral effect on 
the living is demoralising. The expense of funerals 


expenses, as well as other causes ; and, when there | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


INTERMITTENT. [Acue; Fever. } 

INTERNAL and EXTERNAL, geometrical 
terms applied to the angles made by the sides of 
a bounded figure. ‘The angle made by two sides 
is an internal angle ; that made by a side and a 
side produced is an external angle. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. This term was 
originally applied by Bentham to what is gene- 
rally called ‘the law of nations,’ The term ‘ law 
of peace and war’ has been sometimes used as 
synonymous with ‘the law of nations,’ and as 
indicative of the boundaries of the subject. It 
was thus restricted to the disputes which govern- 
ments might have with each other, and did not in 
general apply to questions between subjects of 
different states, arising out of the position of the 
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death has been the consequence of malignant | states with regard to each other, or out of the 
divergences in the laws of the separate states. 
But under the more expressive designation, In- 


is another head which is examined in this Report. | ternational Law, the whole of these subjects can 

Something has been done in this direction by | be comprehended and examined, and thus several 
the 11 and 12 Vict. cap. 63 (the ‘Health of Towns’ | arbitrary distinctions and exclusions are saved. 
Act’), in which, by sect. 81, local boards are | The following instances may be taken:—A port 
empowered to provide premises for the decent re- | is put in a state of blockade; a vessel of war of a 
ception of the dead previous to interment, and for neutral power breaks the blockade: this is dis- 
the economical interment of any corpse received | tinctly a question between nations, to be provided 
therein; and the General Board of Health, by for by the law of peace and war, in as. far as 
sect. 82, are empowered to prohibit interments in ‘there are any consuetudinary rules 91 the subject, 
overcrowded burial-grounds. Sect. 83 also pro- | and the parties will submit to them. But sup- 
hibits the construction of vaults for the purpose of pose a merchant-yessel belonging to a subject of a 
interment under or within the walls of any church neutral power attempts an infringement of the 
to be built after the passing of this Act, or the for- | blockade, and is seized—here there is no question 
mation of any burial-ground without the consent | between nations in the first place. The matter is 
of the General Board of Health. adjudicated on in the country which has made 

The annual expense of funerals in England and | the seizure, as absolutely as if it were a question 
Wales, according to a proximate estimate made in| of internal smuggling; and it will depend on the 
the Report, is 4,870,493/. This sum, enormous as | extent to which just rules guide the judicature of 
it is, may be considered an under-estimate. ‘ The ‘that country, and not on any question settled 
cost of the funerals of persons of rank and title | between contending powers, whether any respect 
varies from 1500. to 800. or legs, as it is a town| will be paid to what the party can plead in his 


or country funeral. The expenses of the funerals of| own favour, on the ground of the comity of 
gentry of the better condition vary from 200/. to 
400/., and are stated to be seldom so low as 150i.’ 


nations, or otherwise. But there is a third class 
of cases most intimately linked with these latter, 


The average cost of funerals of persons of every | but which are completely independent of any 
rank aboye paupers in the metropolis may be| treaties, declarations of war, or other acts by 
taken at 14/, 16s. 9d. per head. ‘he establish-| nations towards each other. They arise entirely 
ment of cemeteries by Joint Stock Companies|out of the laws of the respective nations of the 
near London and other towns has done something| world, in as far as they differ from each other. 


by diminishing the amount of interments in 
crowded places, but the expenses of interment 
haye perhaps not been diminished by them. 

The Report concludes (p. 197) with a summary 
of the evils which require remedies, 
gestion as to the remedies. There may be dif. 
ference of opinion as to the degree in which the 
evils exist; but none as to the existence itself. 
The numerous matters contained in the Report 
can only be indicated here. It should be con- 
sulted by all who take an interest in the well- 
being of society, as a most valuable contribution 
to the statistics of civilised life. 

(A Supplementary Report on the Results of a 
Special Inquiry as to the Practice of Interment 
in Towns, made at the request of Her Majesty’ s 
principal Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, by Edwin Chadwick, Eaq., Barrister- 
|at-Law. London, 1843.) 


The ‘conflict of laws’ is a term very generally 
applied to this branch of international law, and 
the circumstances in which it comes into operation 
are when the judicial settlement of the question 


and a sug-|takes place in one country, but some of the cir- 


cumstances, of which cognisance had to be taken, 
have occurred in some other country where the 
law applicable to the matter is different. One of 
the most common illustrations of this s\\ ject is, 
—a judicial inquiry in England whether a mar- 
riage has taken place in Scotland according to the 
law of that country; or an inquiry in Scotland 
whether a marriage has taken place according to 
the law of England; in either of which cases 
there will generally be the further and nicer 
question, Which country’s law ought to prevail as 
the criterion ? 

Thus the three leading departments of inter 
| national law are :-— 


- 
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1. The principles that should regulate the con- 
duct of states to éach other. 
2. The principles that should regulate the rights 


and obligations of private parties, arising out of | 


the conduct of states to each other. 


. 


INTERPRETATION. 


efficacy to the laws cf another country, unless ; 
/own laws or the general 


principles of justice a 
thereby contradicted. 
INTERPLEADER, or ENTER PLEADE! 


|the name of a suit or action at law, or in equit 


8. The principles that should regulate the rights | When a person who holds goods, or owes a debt 


and obligations of private parties, when they 
are affected by the “several codes of different 
nations. 

The first of these has been the principal sub- 
ject of the works of Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
and other publicists, who have derived from 
general principles of morality and justice a series 
of rules for the conduct of nations towards each 
other, and subsidiarily for the conduct of their 
subjects in relation to international questions. 
It has been usual to call this department the 
‘Law of Nature,’ as well as the Law of Nations, 
on the supposition that it is founded on the uni- 
versal principles of justice. 

The Law of Nations wants one essential ele- 
ment of that which is entitled to the term law— 
a binding authority. Nations, even the most 
powerful, are not without checks in the fear of 
raising hostile combinations and otherwise; but 
there can be no uniformity in these checks; and 
in general, when the interest is of overwhelming 
importance, and the nation powerful, it takes its 
own way. The importance of the questions 
which may be involved in the Law of Nations 
thus materially affects the question how far it is 
uniformly obeyed. In minor questions—such as 
the safety of the persons of ambassadors, and 
their exemption from responsibility to the laws 
of the country to which they are accredited, and 
in other matters of personal etiquette, a set of 
uniform rules has been established by the prac- 
tice of all the civilised world, which are rarely 
infringed. But in the more important questions, 
regarding what is a justifiable ground for declaring 
war? what territory a nation is entitled to the 
sovereignty of? what is a legitimate method of 
conducting a war once commenced? &c.—the 


rules of the publicists are often precise enough ;. 


but the practice of nations has been far from 
regular. The later writers on this subject have 
from this circumstance directed their attention 
more to the means by which any system of 
international law can be enforced, than to state- 
ments of what may be just, but has little chance 
of being enforced. é 

The second department into which we have 
considered international law divided—the rights 
and obligations of individuals as affected by the 
conduct of states towards each other—has, like 
the first, been examined by the publicists in their 
theoretical manner; but it has never, perhaps, 
received so much practical illustration as it did in 
the British courts, particularly the Prize Ad- 
miralty Court, during the late wars. 

The third division of international law is that 
which most properly comes under the head ‘ Con- 
flict of Laws,’ the principles that should regulate 
the rights and obligations of private parties when 
they are affected by the codes of different nations, 
The leading rule of international law in this 


department is, that each civilised nation is to give | 


duty, is sued by two or more claimants, tl 
court will order them to interplead upon the a 
plication of the party sued, and upon his delive 
ing up or offering to deliver up the matter in di 
pute, and disclaiming all interest therein. T 
legislature, upon the recommendation of th 
late Common Law Commissioners, by the Statu 
1 and 2 Wm. IV. ¢. 58, has rendered this moc 
of relief more easy of attainment in courts of lay 

INTERPOLATION. Every mathematic 
table consists of a series of values of some ¢ 
gebraical expression corresponding to equidista 
values of the letter on which it depends. The 
the most extensive table of logarithms in comme 
use is a succession of values of log. x, answering ' 
z = 10,000, = 10,001, x =10,002, and so ¢ 
up to z = 99,999. The process of interpolatic 
is that of inserting in a table values of the tabulate 
function intermediate to those given in the tabl 
For example, suppose that p, g, 7, s, &c., @ 
written in a table opposite to a, a + 6,a + 2 
a + 3b, &c., and it is demanded what is 
value of the function corresponding to a ++ 23 
this is a question of interpolation. 

Such a question can only be solved appro 
mately, but, generally speaking, the values in t 
table are themselves but approximations, and t 
interpolated values are as correct as the tab 
ones. A sufficient rule for most cases is, if 
and a + 1 have A and B in the tables, differn 
by D, then to a + m, m being a fraction | 
than unity, belongs A + mD, or A— mD, 
cording as B is greater or less than A. 

INTERPRETATION. (Mathematics.) T 
word is coming into use as descriptive of a p 
which it has long been customary to empl 
though without any express name. When 
algebraical definition is laid down, there is 
quently some restriction implied in the manne 
making the definition, so that the process to wh 
it leads presents more cases than can be explai 
by it, or were contemplated when it was m 
For example, the abbreviation of a, aa, aaa, 
into a, a*, a*, and the rules which spring fi 
it, soon lead to such results as— 


a, @®, 


a4, a-—i; 
which, though they follow from algebraical 
cesses, yet, when they first arrive, are with 
algebraical meaning. In such a case, the p 
of interpretation enters. The question is, w 
should such symbols mean? have they an 
meaning? if not, is there any meaning which 
be more convenient than another? A defini 
has been laid down, leading to results w 
cannot be explained by it : required the exten 
of the definition which will enable it to ex 
its own results, 

Examples are found in all works which ex 
the principles of algebra. The rule always is 
the interpreted meaning of the new symbol 


Ps _ INTERVAL. 
} make the whole of the 
they were obtained. Now, 


) 

a 7 

le 

iy 4 | 
ne 


Sal 


re been obtained by the appli 

aula which are true of the 

the definition, the rule just mentioned leads to | open, 
+ following: let the meaning of the intell 


be sach as will make the formule o 


ling instance, 
the terms of the series, a, a7 a’, a*, &c., 


go 7s 
hich is when m and ~ are positive 
Hole numbers. Suppose it now required to in- 
make the preceding formula true of it. 
rite 0 instead of m, and we have a9 x a” = 
ise it required to interpret a). 


> preceding formula may be true of the meaning 
as, we must have 


a x at = ah +) = g! ora, 
rence a5 must stand for /o. And similarly 
’ other cases. 


stance between two notes of different pitch. 
Intervals are Simple when confined within the 
tave, 


process true |about the first four-fifths, 

must| which constitute the other fifth of t 
those | The former again 
telligible results| into which the ducts from the liver and pancreas 


igible | converted into chyle; the jejunum, 
the |absorption of the nutritive matter of the food is 
slligible ones true of them. Thus, in the pre-| principally effected; and the teum, The large 
the fundamental formula which | intestines are divided into the cacum, colon, and 


a®, that is, to give it a meaning which musical 


i} +” = o%, or 4 must stand for 1. Again, sup- | 8°" 
In order that | P 
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and the larg: intestine - 
bir length. 
are divided into the duodenum 


and in which the chyme from the stomach is 
in which the 


rectum. 

INTONATION, in vocal music, is the tuning 
of the voice—the singing true or falee—in tune or 
out of tune. Correct intonation is the first 
requisite in a singer; this wanting, all his other 
i ities, however good, are unavailing. 

I'NULA, a genus of composite plants. Inula 
Helenium (Llecampane), one of the species of this 
us, is an indigenous ial herbaceous 
lant, found in moist meadows, the root of which 
is used in medicine. It is tonic and stimulating, 
and is employed in debility of the stomach, but is 
not much 

INULIN, a peculiar vegetable substance, spon- 
taneously deposited from a decoction of the roots 
of the Inula Helenium. It is a white powder, 


INTERVAL, in Music, is the difference OF | insoluble in cold water, and soluble in hot water, 


from which it is deposited on cooling. 
INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. The 


Compound when they exceed it, and are |rights of individuals as to the honour due to the 


med according to the distance of the two | origination of new views, processes, or methods, 


nitone (c wb), a minor 3rd, &c. 


anole of the real or 
ased ; and therefore 
partial 


2TBOT estate, 
¢ administrator. [ApMINISTRATION.! 

INTESTYNA ([ntestinauz), the second class 
the Radiata, or fourth division of the animal 
ngdom, according to the classification of Cuvier. | 
the ‘ Régne Animal’ this class is divided into | 


1 


notes. Thus the interval of a whole | are matters of constant discussion in the history 
2 (c D) is called a 2nd ; of a whole tone and 4 | of Jetters and science. 


Invention and discovery are, for our present 


INTESTACY is either the dying without a/| purpose, synonymous terms: they always were so 
, oF with a will which does not dispose of the | until modern times. 

l estate of the de-| word signifies the formation of something which 
there may be either general would not necessarily have existed but for the 

intestacy. [Real estate, not disposed of | invention; the second means the finding ont that 
- will, descends to the heir. (Hu1e; Descenr.]| which always did exist, and would have existed 
not disposed of by will, goes to | whether the discovery had been made or not. The 


As commonly used, the first 


words have some analogy with those of problem 
and theorem in geometry : and particularly in this, 
that invention must be ultimately a suggestion of 
discovery. The inventor of modern ink, which 
till his time had never existed, discovered that a 


o orders, Cavitaria and Parenchymats, which | mixture of galls and sulphate of iron would pro- 
lude all the Zatozoa of Rudolphi; but the term | duce a durable dark fluid : his invention consisted 
\sestina, if retained at all, should be applied only | in the application of his discovery to the art of 

the true intestinal worms, or those parasites writing. There must be a discovery preceding 
hich live in the intestines of other animals, and every invention ; but it does not follow that every 
ould exelude the Entozoa which are found in| discovery leads to invention. But yet there are 


e cellular tissue and substance of the different | 
scera of the body. | 
The principal species of worms infesting the 
omach and intestines of man are enumerated 
ader Anrugimintics. For further details see 


BTOZOA. . 

INTESTINES are that portion of the digestive 
nal into which the food is received after it has 
en jally digested in the stomach, and in 
hich its further assimilation, the separation and | 

ion of the nutritive matter, and the re- | 


some cases in which the preceding definitions fail 
to describe the actual use of words: for example, 
bichromate of potash was never found in nature, 
never discovered : its elements were con.pounded 
in the laboratory by its inventor. But the 


‘chemists would not call this an invention, nor 


anything but a discovery : we should recommend 
them to draw the distinction, as useful to the 
memory in relation to the history of their science, 

There is in the words discovery and inventiona 
tempting resemblance, often just, and often fal- 


oval of that which is excrementitious, take place. lacious, to those of theory and practice. But in 
1 an adult, the intestines consist of a convoluted fact each of the things must be subdivided into 
be of from 30 to 40 feet in length, and are, from | theoretical and practical. The effect of the non- 
e difference of their diameters in different parts, spherical form of the earth upon the moon’s motion 
vided into the small intestines, which comprise was discovered theoretically: the variation and the 
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evection were discovered practically. As to 
inventions, we call Davy’s safety lamp a theoretical 
invention: for the question given was how to 
overcome a certain danger, generally ? and it was 
not even assumed that a lamp was to be con- 
structed. But the common story of the boy who 
saved his labour by tying a string from the valve 
he was employed to open and shut to a part of 
the machinery which moved in such a manner as 
to do it for him, is, if true, a record of practical 
invention. Still there is truth in this, that practical 
men, properly so called, have invented oftener than 
they have discovered; and that theoretical men 
have discovered more often than they have invented. 

It is no wonder that the early history of dis- 
covery should be confused and uncertain : the loss 
of documents, which operates on all our first 
knowledge of antiquity, is a sufficient explanation. 
Nor is it surprising that first writers should be 
persons of unsettled claims; that in the case of 
Euclid, for example, we should not be so well able 
to say where his discoveries began as where they 
ended, But it does seem strange that in matters 
of our own day, or that immediately preceding, 
it should be a question to whom a right of dis- 
covery should belong, when the only tangible 
matter is a book, to the date of the publication of 
which there is every possible attestation. 

There is one most important preliminary con- 
sideration, which will, in the minds of those who 
for the first time give it due attention, change the 
face of the whole question. When the period 
arrives at which a discovery becomes possible, 
there are many courses which lead to it, and many 
ships sailing on each of these courses. It is the 
same in matters of science, to an extent which will 
not be easily credited by those who are unac- 
quainted with its history, And this greatly 
enhances the merit of most original researches. 
The character of accidental good fortune disappears 
when we see that the progress of knowledge 
seems to bring new results within the possible 
reach of many, but within the actual grasp only of 
one. Is there, then, nothing accidental in discovery 
and invention? We answer that there is some- 
thing, but that the accidents which might produce 
discovery are happening to all, and frequently ; | 
while the accidents which do produce it happen to | 
those only: who are ready to take advantage of 
them. But this it may be said is reasoning in a) 
circle; for, if we are asked how we distinguish the | 
person who is ready to take advantage from the 
one who is not, we have only the discovery to 
point to, We reply, that it generally happens | 
that the persons who can thus fix a casualty are | 
also those who give evidence of successful research | 
in cases where fortune shows no special favour. It) 
is our conviction that no accidents are valid except 
those which happen to the proper men at the 
right times; and that there are usually other 
means of showing this besides the success of the 
accidents themselves. 

Before we can examine the title to a discovery, 
it must first be settled what the discovery is: and 
this is freqently the greatest difficulty. The case 
of the ste. m-engine is constantly under discussion ; 


> 


and the principal point at issue is, what is the, 


~ 


China: these were the certainties at which h 
aimed, and which he would have reached had h 
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steam-engine? Heron of Alexandria certainly 
produced rotatory motion by steam, and, with 
sufficient funds, could have ground all the corn in 
Egypt by his method. If we assign the merit to 
the person who contrived such an economy of fuel 
as to place the use of steam on something like its 
present footing of convenience, it then becomes a 
doubt whether any except Watt has the claim. 
M. Arago remarks on this subject, that a watch- 
maker would be struck dumb by the question, 
who invented a watch? The thing as it now 
exists is not the invention of any one person. As 
long as there is any national feeling in the discus- 
sion, one or another definition will be proposed, 
constructed to suit the advocacy of one or another 
claim. 

It may happen that, ina complicated instrument 
or method, the perfecting of which extends over a 
long period, there is some one distinguishing charac- 
teristic, the introduction of which marks the main 
epoch of the invention. In the case of the watch, 
for instance, if we ask for the distinctive definition 
of the term, we find that it is not merely an 
instrument for measuring time, which would in- 
clude the clepsydra, nor an application of wheel- 
work for that purpose, which would include the 
clock ; but it is the use of a spring for the 
regulator, in which consists the distinction between 
a watch and other horologes. But it is not an 
uncommon practice of writers to strip a word of 
all its accessories, and to attribute (justly enough 
perhaps) the invention so cut down to some one 
person, and then to clothe the word with all its 
most modern associations, and the favoured in- 
ventor with all the glory which ought to be 
divided among many. When the steam-engine is 
reduced to a tea-kettle, or at most to a pump, it is 
Avery, or De Caus, or Worcester, or Newcomen, 
or Papin, &c., &c., who invented it, according to 
the country or the fancy of the writer; but, when 
once the claim is established, the tea-kettle 
throws out a condenser, and the pump runs along 
the railroad at sixty miles an hour. 

It may indeed happen that the amount o 
claim may be materially augmented by the view! 
which the discoverer takes of his title. Columbus 
inferred, on true principles, the possibility o 
crossing the Atlantic, spent the energies of a li 
in procuring the means of making a trial, and i 
therefore properly and truly the discoverer of al 
the New World: the Northmen who had visit 
it long before did not promulgate their discovery. 
and it might as well be given to the aborigina 
inhabitants of the continent itself as to them. I 
does not depreciate the merit of Columbus that h 
could not but suppose he should reach India o 


not been stopped by the intermediate continen 
which ought to bear his name, Had Heron, whe 
he first announced and executed his revolvin 
boiler, been able to point out that it was a metho 
of producing force from fuel, which might supp 
the place of human labour—that all which 

mained was adaption—and that skill in the use 
this new kind of force would make it a substitu 
for the strength of men and beasts—it would hay 
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yen difficult to have denied him the title of the 
‘seoverer of the steam-engine, and the inventor 
the first step. Among the consequences of 
pting to describe discoveries under too general 
rms is this, that both things and persons are 
owed to clash unnecessarily. The nomenclature 
* science is perplexed by phrases of no precision 
-as that Newton discovered gravitation, instead 
>a true explanation of the heavenly motions by 
eans of gravitation--that he first advanced the 
ue theory of astronomy, which he did in one 
mse, and Copernicus in another; whence the 
rovinces of the two are frequently confounded. 
t must also be noticed that a mere opinion, the 
ssult of choice between several, one or other of 
“hich must have been taken, is confounded with 
de same opinion advanced and supported by 
sasons. Thus Philolaus and Aristarchus asserted 
e motion of the earth, and Copernicus is said to 
ve only revived their opinion. The difference 
tween the two cases lies in this, that the ancient 
ilosophers merely asserted their belief, the 
odern one made his hypothesis the means of 
ounting for all the known motions of the 
eayens, diurnal, annual, and precessional. 
The specification, to borrow a term, having 
agreed upon, the next question is, what 
nstitutes a claim to discovery? The answer is, 
iority of publication. If, as has often happened, 
wo persons should discover the same thing about 
le same time, the one who first publishes is 
‘iversally recognised as the discoverer. Of 
vurse, if a fraud can be proved, if it can be 
\tisfactorily shown that the first publisher stole 
is matter from another, he would not be allowed 
te advantage of his wrong: but the onus of 
roving the fraud lies entirely upon the asserter of 
, and, until the evidence and verdict arrive, the 
rst publisher is in possession, The reasons for 
is rule are not altogether those which exist for 
ie rule in Jaw. The objects of the latter are the 
tection of private rights and public peace ; or 
ther the assignment of private rights in such a 
janner, as best, in the long run, to promote the 
relfare of the community, and particularly its 
eace, without any great shock to the natural 
elings of equity. But the object of the scientific 
.storian is truth for its own sake ; he has nothing 
) do with conventions made for the sake of peace. 
This rule, that first publication gives the right, 
ntil the contrary is proved, is adopted for the 
ake of its own probability, as a starting point. 
elect, at hazard, the name of a result, and of its 
rst announcer ; no doubt will exist in the mind 
f any one, used to the history of science, that it 
at least fifty to one the name of the real dis- 
yerer is thus given. But, if it be the fact that 
he discovery was made at an earlier period, and 
that fact can be established, the history of the 


arule. We insist upon this because we have 
bserved a tendency in writers of history to esta- 
‘lish a rule on legal grounds of peace and con- 
fenience, ‘here is also a confusion between two 
listinct things; the claims of history, and the 


acts, the latter just appreciation of his merit. 


aman mind must not be falsified by adherence | 
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There is also an injurious tendency to stand by 
the fixed rule as a thing of good consequences, in 
the way of punishment or stimulus: and certainly 
there is no denying that, if it were but right to 
substitute, in history, the thing which is not for 
the thing which is, there are advantages arising 
from the adoption of the rigid rule of first publica- 
tion. Tartaglia suppressed his method for cubic 
equations from a selfish motive; Cardan, to whom 
he had communicated it under promise of secrecy, 
published it, with a sufficient acknowledgment ; 
nevertheless the rule always goes by Cardan’s 
name. ‘There is little to regret here: Tartaglia 
was willing, simply that he might he able to puzzle 
his contemporaries, to retard the progress of 
algebra ; it is not certain that he ever would have 
published his discoveries. The public has rewarded 
the individual to whom they were indebted for 
knowledge by affixing his name to the rules he 
announced. If it were understood that the name 
attached to any scientific result was always that 
of the first publisher, saving al] the rights of history 
over the truth of the discovery, this and similar 
acts of nomenclature might be a satisfactory use of 
the norma loguendi. It has sometimes happened 
that individuals have deposited sealed packets with 
public scientific bodies, to reserve their rights in 
the event of any one else arriving at results which 
they wished to avoid making public until they had 
followed them out to their remote conclusions. This 
practice is one which would not prevent the name 
of any other person from being attached to the 
contents of the packet, if he came independently 
by the same results, and published them before 
the packet was opened. 

The next question is, what constitutes a suffi- 
cient publication? And here the answer is, that, 
the only mode which can give the discoverer no 
further duty in the matter is the press. If any 
one should prefer written correspondence, public 
lectures, or oral conversation, it must be at his 
own risk, A printed book, pamphlet, magazine, 
or newspaper, which any one who likes may buy, 
is a record of the court of history from the day of 
its appearance ; but any other mode of communica- 
tion, which is of its own nature not addressed to 
the public at large, must be put in and proved 
before it can be available. A communication to a 
scientific body, for example, is only so much better 
than a letter to a friend, as it is more public and 
more easily proved : but unless it be published in 
the transactions of that body, in which case it 
ranks with a book from the date of publication, it 
will require subsequent establishment. ‘There is, 
however, always a difficulty with regard to such 
communications, particularly when the transactions 
of the academy in question do not appear till some 
time after the reading of the memoir. It is im- 
possible to know what an author has added as the 
paper went through the press: that is, if a contest 
of dates should arise, it will always be necessary 
to assume the date of publication, unless some 
proof can be given that the memoir as published is, 
in the matter under dispute, the same as that 
which was originally communicated. It has hap- 
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laims of the individual: the former demands true) pened before now, that a communication pre- 


sented hag been almost entirely remodelled before 
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it. was printed. We have little doubt that, in 
course of time, bodies which publish transactions 
will find it necessary to require that authors shall 
either print their communications as presented, 
or date such additions as they feel desirous of 
making. 

It frequently happens, as before observed, that 
independent discoveries take place about the same 
time: there is no doubt that such is the fact. 
When the publications take place very nearly at 
the same time, particularly when they are in dif- 
ferent countries, it is easy enough to admit the real 
independence of the two. If the same thing 
should appear in the notices of the Royal Society 
and the Comptes Rendus of the French Institute 
Within a few weeks of each other, the presumption 
is strong in favour of neither writer having had a 
communication, directly or indirectly, from the 
other: and this presumption must be rebutted by 
any one who desires to prove plagiarism. But, as 
the interval of time becomes greater, the presump- 
tion, so far as it is derived from time only, is 
weakened. In such a case, the internal evidence 
of the writings themselves must be carefully 
looked at. 

As may be supposed, the most disputed cases 
are national ones, including in that term the 
schisms of different classes in the same country, 
as the scientific feuds of universities, of literary 
societies, &c. And between people of different 
countries and governments the question arises in 
two distinct ways, not only as to the definition of 
the discovery itself, and the priority of publication, 
but as to the country to which the discoverer is to 
be said to belong. And here there seems to us to 
be a necessity for a distinction which is rarely 
made, and no wonder ; national pride is the mortal 
enemy of discriminative argument. All people 
like to believe that their race is gifted by nature 
with talent, and that their public policy is cal- 
culated to draw it out. For proof of this they 
appeal to their great writers and thinkers, among 
whom they include all whom they have drawn 
into their country, and all whom they have 
driven out. Now it is clear that the eminent men 
who have been induced to settle in a country not 
their own may be a credit to the institutions, but 
can be none to the race, of their adopted country ; 
while those who are driven away may do honour 
to the race but not to the institutions of the land 
from which they are exiled. Take the cases for 
instance of Lagrange and De Moivre. Lagrange, 
who, of many offers made to him when he left 
Prussia, perferred that of the king of France, and 
received, during all governments from the old 
monarchy to the empire, every possible honour and 
aid,—is a greater credit to French institutions and 
feelings than if he had been born in their country. 
But as far as blood is concerned, he is almost 
wholly Italian, having been born, and established 
his first reputation, at Turin: it is said, we do not 
know on what authority, that his great grand- 
father was a Frenchman, which may entitle France 
to claim the eighth part of him. De Moivre, on 
the other hand, born of French parents and edu- 
cated in France, was driven from his country by 
religious faunaticism,.and none of his works were 
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published either in France or in French. What 
ever credit his talents may do to his race, he is th 
disgrace of their institutions, as to the time i 
which he lived. 3 

There is much absurdity in the mode by whicl 
national prowess in matters of discovery is tested 
A few of the very first names are made the onl; 
subjects of comparison. There is some presump 
tion, certainly, that the great names are the bes 
of many, and that the plants most abound wher 
the largest plants are found. But this presump 
tion must not be urged when an attentive con 
sideration will settle the question without it. Ar 
chimedes was the greatest of the Greek mathe 
maticians ; but Sicily was not therefore the mos 
celebrated in science of all the countries in whicl 
Greece had colonised. 

The most difficult question of all is undoubted]; 
what degree of merit belongs to a discovery, an 
the settlement of the question where in the list i 
places its author. The public in general judge 
by utility ; whereas it is notorious that many dis 
coveries show more power of mind than others ¢ 
much greater value to the world. The rule o 
utility is a good one for mankind in general ; bu 
it must be taken with modification by the historia: 
of science. Who has most benefited his species 
and who has shown himself most above his specie 
in intellect, are two different questions. Th 
merit of the inventor, and his genius, are not com 
parable quantities. The former is determined b 
the study, the personal risk or inconvenienc 
which it was requisite to undergo, the patien 
and perseverance which must have been show 
and the goodness of the motive which appears 
have actuated. The latter is the greater the 1 
the pain and labour, and is wholly independent 
moral considerations. A patient school-boy, w 
multiplies one number by another with time 
care, has more merit than the wonderful you 
who have sometimes appeared, and who can do 
in their heads; but the first has far less men 
power, in this one line, than the second. 
these things are plain on the first statement ; b 
they are far from receiving due attention, and 
so remain until the history of discovery is writ 
without too much deference to popular reputatio 
We may mention, as a thing to be guarded again 
the disposition to depreciate a discovery because 
is not something more than it pretends to 
which is frequently combined with a wish 
judge of its merit by an arbitrary a prion stan 
of what it ought to have been. 

INVERARY. [Areyixsutre.] 

INVERKEITHING, [Firesurre.} 

INVERNESS, a seaport town and royal bur 
the capital of the county of Inverness, and 
principal town of the Highlands, is situated at 
southern extremity of the Moray Frith, near 
eastern entrance of the Caledonian Canal, ] 
miles N. by W. from Edinburgh. The tow 
of considerable size and well built; the houses 
‘lofty, and many of them elegant. The s 
have, since 1831, been paved with granite 
hard sandstone brought from the banks of L 
Ness. Common sewers have been construc 
cand the town is well lighted with gas, and supp 
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with water by means of pipes from the adjacent; The two principal mountains are Ben Nevis and 
river. ‘I'he public buildings consist of three! Mealfourvounie. ‘lhe former, which is separated 
national churches, an Episcopalian church, a court-| from the Grampians by the desolate tract called 
house, and tolbooth. The last is a handsome | the Moor of Rannoch, is composed of porphyry 
_ modern building with a fine tower terminated by | and granite, and rises 4374 feet above the level of 
a very elegant spire. The central school-house, | the sea, It is easily ascended on the western 
situated upon the Green of Muirtown, is also a side. Near its summit the snow lies throughout 
fine building. Oats are exported in considerable the year. Mealfourvounie rises 2730 feet above 
quantity. ‘The foreign annual imports consist of the sea-level. Some veins of lead and silver have 
from 400 to 600 tons of hemp, and three or four been discovered, and also iron ore in small quan- 
cargoes of timber and Archangel tar. There is no tities. The soil is for the most part light and 
compulsory assessment for the support of the poor, | sandy, with a subsoil of gravel or clay; but in the 
who are provided for by special quarterly collec-| neighbourhood of the town of Inverness it is 
tions, by several charities at the disposal of the enriched by a fine loam deposited by the waters 
istrates, and from other sources. The popula- which fall into the adjoining frith. The principal 
tion of the burgh in 1841 was 9100. ‘The people rivers are the Spey, the Ness, and the Beauly, in 
in Inverness speak good English. The climate is all of which there are valuable salmon-fisheries. 
much milder than might be supposed from the) Formerly there were a great number of small 
northern position of the town, the mean annual tem- arable farms only a few acres in extent ; but these 
rature being about 47°. Inverness unites with have much decreased since the introduction of 
Bostroes, Nairn, and Forres, in returning one sheep-farming. The attention of the farmers is 
member to parliament. Population of the parlia- chiefly directed to the rearing of sheep and cattle. 
mentary borough of Inverness, 11,568. Population The sheep are mostly of the Cheviot and Linton 
of the parliamentary district, 18,080. breeds. The fields are frequently inclosed, and of 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, a maritime county of late years a great deal of waste land has been 
Scotland, is bounded N. by Ross-shire, 8. by the drained and reclaimed, and much ground planted. 
shires of Perth and Argyle, E. by those of Nairn, | The fir woods in Glenmore and those of Strathspey 
Elgin, Bantf, and Aberdeen, and W. by the in the adjoining county of Elgin are supposed to 
Atlantic Ocean. The mainland is comprised be- be more extensive than all the other natural 
tween 56° 40° and 57° 36’ N. lat., and between woods in Scotland together. Glen Morrison, 
3° 50’ and 5° 50’ W. long. The greatest length! which opens into Glenmore, also contains much 
from N.E. to 8. W. is 88 miles, and the greatest | fine timber. Those which grow naturally are the 
width from N. W. to S.E. is nearly 55 miles.' oak, fir, birch, ash, mountain ash, holly, elm, 
The entire county contains about 4600 square hazel, and the Scotch poplar. Those which are 
miles, of which the main land occupies about 2760) planted are the larch, spruce fir, silver fir, beech, 
square miles, and the islands about 1840 square! plane, and fruit-trees. In these forests and the 


miles. The population in 1841 was 97,799. The| neighbouring mountains the herds of red and 
pop g of 
roe-deer roam in safety in recesses almost impene- 


county sends one member to parliament. | 
The alpine and common hare and 


It com- 
Badenoch on the S.E., Lochaber on the S., Glenelg | other game are also abundant. 


prehends various districts, particularly that of | trable to man. 
on the N.W., besides many inferior districts, such 

as Glengary, Glen Morrison, Glenshiel, &c. It. 
also comprehends a considerable portion of the 
Hebrides, or Western Isles, including the Isles of 
Skye, Harris, Benbecula, North and South Uist, 


Barra, &c. 
This county, which is extremely mountainous, 


Formerly a good deal of hemp, worsted, and 
linen yarn was made in this county; but this has 
greatly declined since the establishment of the 
large manufactories of the south. 

The Glenmore, or Great Glen of Albion, as it 
is sometimes called, which stretches across the 
county from Fort William to the town of Inver- 


is intersected by innumerable lakes and rivers,|ness, is partially covered by three lakes, Loch 
and is divided into two nearly equal parts by the| Lochy, Loch Oich, and Loch Ness, which lie 
deep valley of Glenmore, which runs in a direction | nearly in a straight line between the above- 
from Fort William on the S.W. to the town of mentioned limits. Their aggregate length is 37 
Inverness on the N.E. ‘The county forms a large| miles, and the entire distance between Fort 
part of the Highlands of Scotland. By far the| William and Inverness is 60 miles. In 1802 Mr. 
greater part of the surface is covered with heath ;| Telford was appointed by the commissioners of 
but a good deal of the heathy ground is arable,' the Treasury to make a survey of these lakes and 
and a considerable extent of it has been brought) of the adjoining country preparatory to the cutting 


into cultivation during the present century. 

The prevailing rocks are of the primary class. 
Gneiss is perhaps the most abundant, but huge 
masses of granite and of the oldest trap or por- 
phyritic rocks are met with in the Grampians and 
the mountains of Glencoe and Ben Nevis. Lime- 
stone is found in several districts, and in some 
districts approaches to the nature of marble. 
Sandstone is also frequently met with. The beds 
of the stratified rocks are usually highly inclined 
to the horizon, approaching almost to the vertical. 

VOL, Vu. 


ofa canal. His report was made in the following 
year, and the works were in full operation in 
1805, but the whole line of navigation was not 
opened till the latter end of the year 1822. The 
expense of constructing the Caledonian Canal, as 
it is called, was defrayed by government. That 
part of the navigation which is not upon the lakes 
is 22 miles and 1628 yards in length: it is 50 
feet wide at the bottom and 15 feet deep. Loch Oich 
is the summit-level of the canal, and its elevation 
‘is 94 feet above the level of the sea on the east 
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coast, at high water. The entire cost was 
986,924/., to which must be added a portion of 
the annual expenditure since the opening of the 
mavigation, which has hitherto exceeded the pro- 
duce of tonnage dues. 

The only town of importance is INVERNESS, the 
¢apital of the county. ; 

INVERSE, INVERSION. Any two opera- 
tions of algebra are said to be inverse when one 
of them undoes, so to speak, the effect of the other ; 
so that, if both be successively performed upon the 
game quantity, the result is that quantity itself. 
For instance, the operations implied in 1 + 2? 
and ./ («— 1) are inverse to one another ; for 


1+ {v (@ —1}* =27, /1+2—1)=2. 

We need do no more than name addition and 
subtraction, multiplication and division, raising of 
powers and extraction of roots, as pairs of inverse 
operations. 

INVERSION, in Music, is a change in the 
relative position of two sounds, or of the several 
notes of a chord. Thus o D, an interval of a 
2nd, becomes by inversion (p ¢) a 7th. 

INVERURY. [AserDEENSHIRE. | 

INVOLU'CRUM, in Botany, is any collection 
of bracts round a cluster of flowers. In umbelli- 
ferous plants it consists of separate narrow bracts 
placed in a “ingle whorl; in many composite 
plants these organs are imbricated in several rows. 

INVOLUTE AND EVOLUTE (the curve 
anrolled and the curve from which it is unrolled), 
a name given to two curves so formed and placed, 
that, supposing the second to be cut out from solid 
matter, the firs? van be formed by fastening one 
end of a thread upon a point in the second, attach- 
ing a pencil to the other end, and moving the 
pencil so that the thread may either gradually 
enwrap or be unwrapped from the curve to which it 
is fastened. Thus the pencil in the diagram is 
describing he involute of a circle, or the curve of 
which the c rele is the evolute. But the evolute 
ol a circle s evidently a point, 


Kvery curve has one evolute, and an infinite num- 
ber of involutes. The proper name for curves 
described from the same evolute is parallel curves, 
since they have the fundamental property of 
parallel lines: for they never meet, though (if 
they admit of it) ever so far produced; a straight 
line perpendicular to one is always perpendicular 
¢o the other; and the part of the perpendicular 
intercepted is always of the same length. When 
arcs of parallel gurves are required to be laid 
down, the most commodious method of proceeding 
is to construct the evolute of one of the arcs 
approximately, as follows. On the are draw 
tangents at moderately small distances, and draw 
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-perpendiculars to those tangents. The parts of the 

tangents cut off from each by its neighbours will 
together give the arc of the evolute near enough 
for all purposes. And it may be well to notice 
‘that it will be a sufficiently accurate method of 
drawing the perpendicular to the tangent at a 
point P, if we take a small circle whose centre is 
'P, bisect the arc A C B in C, and join and pro- 
duce P C. 


10. 


li 


The angular error thus committed is only a 
small portion of the angle made by the tangents at 
P and A. 

INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION. Inthe 
articles of this name in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ 
and its ‘Supplement ;’ Young’s work on the ‘ Solu- 
tion of Equation ;’ Davies’ edition of Hutton’s 
‘Course of Mathematics;’ the appendix to De 
Morgan’s ‘ Arithmetic ;’ and an article in the ‘ Com- 
panion to the Almanac’ for 1839, and other places, 
the reader will find an account of the method 
which is now beginning to find its way into 
general use, in this country at least, under the name 
of Horner’s method. It is impossible to give any 
detailed account of it in this work; but the fol- 
lowing brief statement may excite the curiosity of 
those calculators who are yet strangers to the 
greatest step in pure arithmetical process which has 
been made in modern times. 

Involution commonly means the raising o 
powers ; evolution the extraction of roots, Extend 
the first word so as to allow of its embracing th 
cases in which given additions are interspersed 
among the multiplications; for instance, cal 


{(« +1)2e— 2} « + 3 an involution of th 


third order as well as xxx; and then the inve 
process, evolution, will be, when found, the solu 
tion of numerical equations. 

Before the time of Vieta there was no organise 
evolutionary process, consisting in the determin 
ition of figure after figure of the answer, exce 
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only common division and the extraction of the; (See, when it appears, vol. iii., No. 6, of the ‘ Ma- 


square root. In the year 1600 Vieta published an 
extension, of this process, by which, with no small 
difficulty of operation, the numerical solution of 
all equations was put upon the same footing as the 
equation of the first degree, and one kind of equa- 
tion of the second degree, are put on, in the two rules 
above mentioned. ‘This rule was little used on the 
continent and very much in England, where 
Briggs, Harriot, Wallis, Oughtred, and others, 
paid great attention to it. Briggs, in particular, 
applied to it a modification which gives him the 


right to what was afterwards called Newton's, 


Method, and used it extensively in preparing his 
celebrated ‘Trigonometria Britannica.’ But, owing 


to its difficulty of operation, the method called | 


Newton’s, with no other organisation than belongs 
to the conversion of any algebraic formula into 
numbers, gradually superseded it. It was thus so 
completely lost that very few mathematical writers 
ever mentioned its existence. In 1807, Alexander 
Ingram, in an edition of Hutton’s Arithmetic, gave 
a method of extracting the cube root, which is 
really the proper extension of arithmetical evolu- 
tion to that case: the old method of extracting the 
cube root was no more than is found in Vieta’s 
extension. 
In 1819, W. G. Horner, a schoolmaster at Bath, 
a mathematician of talent—and in one branch 
of invention, namely, the invention of organised 
methods in place of rough and unformed processes, 
of talent which has never been exceeded—com- 
municated to the Royal Society the process of 
evolution which applies to all equations, and com- 
pletes the main rules of arithmetic. He did not 
know of Vieta’s method, which he reinvented as 
part of his own: he did not even know the step 
which Ingram had made. His addition to Vieta 
consists in the formation of a process by means of 
_ which all that has been done to secure one figure 
of the solution is so much help towards the acquisi- 
tion of the next. The reader will find the history 
of the invention, and of some curious attempts to 
deprive the right owner of it, in the articles of the 
*Companion to the Almanac,’ and the ‘Supplement 
to the Penny Cyclopedia’ above noticed. The 
first elementary writer who noticed the method, 
was Mr. Young, in a work on Algebra, published 
in 1823. The late Dr. Olinthus Gregory saw the 
value of it very early; but those to whom it will 
be useful are much indebted to Mr. T. S. Davies, 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, the 
friend of Horner and the legatee of his papers, 
both for the exertions he has made to introduce 
it, and for his publication of other papers by 
Horner, in which much is done to systematise 
the operations of algebra. 
This method is gradually working its way into 
eneral use. Operative processes are difficult of 
introduction : old mathematicians rarely learn new 
ones after their habits are settled, and younger 
men have not the same power of introduction. 
Those however who are curious on the solution of 
equations should not allow themselves to remain 
in ignorance of a method by which a beginner, as 
a college exercise, has carried the solution of a 
cubic equation past one hundred places of figures. 


thematician,’) 

INWOOD, the family name of three architects, 
father and two sons, who constructed many public 
and private buildings in London and elsewhere. 

William Inwood was born about the year 1771. 
He was brought up to the professions of architect 
and surveyor. He was employed as steward to 
Lord Colchester, was surveyor to a large number 
of persons, and several architects now living were 
instructed by him. He died March 16, 1843. 

Henry William Inwood, the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Inwood, was born May 22,1794. He was 
several years in Greece, and examined with great 
care the architectural remains at Athens and else- 
where. He assisted his father in most of his 
‘ architectural pursuits, especially in designing and 

onstructing St. Pancras Chureh, New Road, 
-London, ‘he exterior of the body of the church 
is, with certain necessary deviations, an imitation 
of the Ionic temple called the Erectheion, on the 
Acropolis at Athens; the tower is an adaptation 
from the building commonly called the Tower of 
the Winds, also at Athens, which is properly the 
Horologium, or water-clock, of Andronicus Cyrr- 
hestes. The semicircular apsis at the east end of 
the church supplies the place of the straight west 
wall of the Pandrosion, or temple of Pandrosos, 
which adjoined the Erectheion at the west end. 
The two covered buildings which project from each 
side of the east end, forming the entrances to the 
catacombs of the church, are adaptations from the 
south portico of the Pandrosion. In the interior 
the galleries are supported by very elegant slender 
columns. The ceiling is flat, and formed into a 
number of ornamented pannels. The general effect 
of the interior is good, though rather deficient in 
light, especially below the galleries, from the small 
size of the windows. H. W. Inwood died March 
20, 1848, when the ship in which he had sailed 
for Spain was wrecked, and all on board perished. 

H. W. Inwood published in 1827 ‘ The Erec- 
theion at Athens, Fragments of Athenian Archi- 
tecture, &c., illustrated with Thirty-nine Plates.’ 

Charles Frederick Inwood, second son of Wil- 
liam Inwood, born Noy. 28, 1798, besides assist- 
ing his father in the Westminster Hospital, and 
some other works, was the architect of the church 
of All Saints at Great Marlow, in Buckingham- 
shire, which was completed in 1835, and a few 
other buildings of little importance, He died in 
May 1840. 

IODINE, a non-metallic elementary body, 
discovered by M. Courtois in 1812. Iodine 
exists in the water of the ocean and mineral 
springs, and in marine molluscous animals and 
sea-weeds; but it is principally obtained from 
kelp, or sea-weed which has been burnt for the 
purpose of obtaining alkali, 

Iodine is a soft opaque solid, of a blueish black 
colour and metallic lustre. The primary form of 
the crystal is a right rhombic prism, and the crys- 
tals are usually flat. According to Gay-Lussac, 
its specific gravity is 4.948. When moderately 
heated, it rises in vapour of a violet colour, and 
hence its name from the Greek iwdng. On cool- 
ing, it again crystallises unchanged, nor is it 
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decomposed or altered by being subjected to very |strychnia, brucia, and verataria; but its claims 
high temperatures, and it has resisted all attempts | to confidence are not clear as to these formidable 
to decompose it. Iodine has a strong disagreeable | poisons. ; 
odour and taste; it stains the skin of a brownish{ IONA, also known by the names of Icolmkill 
colour, but not permanently. It is readily dis-|and Hy, or I, is one of the Hebrides belonging to 
solved by alcohol, but scarcely at all by water.|Argyleshire. It is situated on the western side 

It is very poisonous. Its characteristic property |of the Isle of Mull, irom which it is separated by 
"is that of giving an intense blue colour when!a narrow channel called the Sound of I. Its 
added to a solution of starch. It unites with| length is 3 miles, and at its widest part it is 
metals to form compounds, which are termed |about 1} mile in breadth. The general aspect of 
Todides, and, like chlorine and bromine, it forms | the country is rugged and mountainous, and the 
acids both with hydrogen and oxygen. surface for the most part consists of moor and bog, 

Oxygen and Iodine combine to form three or | occasionally varied by a patch of green pasture. 
four compounds. One of these, Owide of Iodine, is| The village of Bonessan is a collection of huts in- 
said by Sementini to be a soft yellow substance, | habited by about 250 people. 
which by an addition of oxygen becomes Jodous| A religious establishment was founded on the 
Acid, a yellow liquid ; but very little is known of island by Columba, a native of Ireland, about the 
these substances. Jodic Acid (0% I') is a white | year 563. This was an establishment of Culdees, 
semitransparent solid substance, inodorous, but | not subjected to vows, but governed by a code of 
astringent. It is so dense as to sink in sulphuric | laws formed by Columba ; and it so continued for 
acid, and it deliquesces in a moist atmosphere. | several centuries, with the highest reputation, not 
It is very soluble in water; the solution reddens | only for sanctity, but for learning. The remains 
vegetable blue colours ; it detonates when mixed | of 48 Scottish kings, 4 Irish kings, and 8 Nor- 
and heated with charcoal, sugar, and sulphur.|wegian kings, were interred there. For about 
It combines with metallic oxides to form salts,!200 years it was a bishopric under the kings of 
which are termed Jodates.. Oxiodic or Periodic | Norway. When the papal power was established 
Acid (07 I') is a crystalline substance, easily|in Iona, the’ monastery became a Benedictine. 
resolvable by heat into its elements, Nitrogen|abbey. In 1507 the abbey of Iona was annexed 
and Iodine form Iodide of Nitrogen, which isa\to the diocese of the Bishop of the Isles. In 
dark brown powder, very explosive: it consists | 1561 the whole of the ecclesiastical buildings were 
of N' I°, Hydrogen and Iodine form Hydriodic | demolished. The revenues of the monastic insti- 
Acid, which has a sour taste, reddens vegetable | tutions were united to the see of Argyle, and upon 
blues, and when mixed with atmospheric air! the abolition of episcopacy they became the pro- 
forms dense white fumes with its moisture. It | perty of the Duke of Argyle. The island is now 
is soluble in water. The salts which it forms chiefly interesting on account of its numerous 
are termed J/ydriodates. It consists of H' I',\architectural and other antiquities, a full account 
Chlorine and Iodine appear to form three |of which is given in Dr. Macculloch’s ‘ Highlands 
chlorides ; but the opinions of chemists are not|and Western Isles of Scotland.’ 
quite determined as to their nature. Sw/phur| IONE’, or JONE’, a parasitic genus of minute 
and Iodine combine to form a sulphuret, which! crustaceans, placed by Desmarest under the Jso- 
is a dark substance, easily decomposed by heat. | poda, but by Latreille under the Amphipoda. 
Phosphorus and Jodine combine to form three | Example, Oniscus thoracicus, Montagu, in ‘ Linn. 
compounds: one (P' I') is an orange-coloured | Trans.,’ ix. iii. 3, 4. This parasite hides itsel 
substance, which sublimes when heated; an-|under the shell of Callianassa sultervanea, an 
other (P? I*) is a dark gray crystalline mass, | there forms a tumour on one of its sides. 
which fuses at 84°; a third (P? I‘) is a black] IO’NIA and IONIANS, a people belonging t 
substance, fusible at 114°. Jodine and Carbon |the Greek or Hellenic race. Herodotus (viii. 44 
unite to form two compounds, which are not yet|says that the Athenians were Pelasgi, and tha 


well known. they took the name of Idnes from Ion, the son 
The compounds of iodine and metals are men-| Xuthus. The name only occurs once in the Ilia 
tioned under the names of the metals. and under the form Iaones. The Ionians 


Medicinal Properties of Iodine. — Iodine, | some unknown early period occupied the northe 
though only obtained in an isolated state of late | part of the Peloponnesus, along the Corinthi 
years, has been long employed as the efficient | Gulf, and their country was called Ionia. Whe 
principle of other preparations and therapeutic | the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, about B. 
agents, namely, burnt sponge and certain mineral} 1100, the Achei [Acuxt] took refuge in Toni 
waters. It is only since it has been procured as| which from that time was called Achea, and 
a distinct principle that its action has been) Ionians emigrated to Attica, but this emigrati 
ascertained with precision. In the present day| was probably gradual. From Attica there was 
it is administered rather in some artificial com- | great emigration of Ionians and others under t 
pound than as pure iodine, owing to its very | sons of Codrus, the last king of Athens, which 
sparing solubility in water. called the great Ionian emigration; but th 

The diseases in which it has been found useful} may have been various emigrations at differ 
are glandular swellings, especially bronchocele or | times, The Ionians established colonies in m 
goitre, which rarely resists its action; in some jof the Cyclades, such as Naxos, Andros, Pa 
strumous diseases; in chronic rheumatism; and|and Delos, and also in Rubea. The emigra 
also as an antidote in instances of poisoning with | who proceeded to the coast of Asia, under th 


~ 


“being seized by Colophonian exiles (according to 
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Jeader Neleus, took Miletus, which was then 


inhabited by the Carians. 
towns on the same coast, which, with the islands of 
Chios and Samos, ultimately formed the confede- 
ration of the twelve cities of Lonia. Smyrna 


They also took other 


Herodotus), was added to the confederation, 

This confederation was united by a common 
religious worship and the celebration of a periodi- 
cal festival. The place of assembly was the 
Panionium, at the foot of Mount Mycale, where 
a temple, built on neutral ground, was dedicated 
to Poseidon. We have no materials for a history 
of these cities of Ionia as a political community, 
and no reason for supposing that their political 
union came near the modern notion of a federa- 
tion. 

Asiatic Ionia extended from the Cumzan Gulf 
on the north to Mount Grius and the Gulf Basili- 
cus, south of Miletus, a length of not more than 
100 miles in a straight line, but with a coast 
three times that length, owing to the many 
sinuosities and the form of the large Chersonesus 
opposite Chios. The lonian territory did not 
extend inland above 40 miles from the coast as 
far as Mounts Sipylus and Tmolus. The prin- 
cipal rivers of Ionia were the Hermus, the 
Caystrus, and the Mzander. 

The Asiatic Ionians early attained a high 
degree of commercial and maritime prosperity. 
Miletus alone is said to have founded 75 towns 
or colonies. They became wealthy and luxurious. 
The remains of their monuments prove their taste 
for the arts, and their temples and public buildings 
rivalled those of European Greece. The litera- 
ture of Greece may be said to have originated on 
the coast of Asia Minor. The historian Hecatzeus 
was a native of Miletus; Thales, one of the 
earliest philosophers, was from the same country. 
Anacre6n was a native of Teos; and Herodotus, 
though a Dorian, adopted, in his History, the 
language of his Ionian neighbours. 

The subjection of the lonians to the Lydian 
kings, their conquest by Cyrus, B.c. 546, and 
their subsequent struggle with the power of 
Persia, are the chief events in their history to 
B.0. 479, the date of the battle of Mycale. From 
that time their history is connected with that of 
Athens and Sparta, until the peace of Antalcidas, 
B.0. 387, by the terms of which the Asiatic cities 
were given up to Persia. Their subsequent his- 
tory under Alexander and his successors can be 
very obscurely traced. Under the Roman empire 
several of the cities of Ionia still maintained the 


rank of wealthy cities, such as Smyrna and approval of the lord high commissioner. 


Ephesus. The best account of the actual state of | 
the remains of the Jonian cities is in Chandler's | 
Travels in Asia Minor and the Lonian Anti- 
quities, published by the Dilettanti Society, 2 
vols. fol., with handsome plates. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the collective name given 
to the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa- 
Maura, Theaki, Paxo, Cerigo, and some small 
islets, all situated in the Jonian Sea, off the 
west coast of Albania and the coast of Greece. 
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Area in |Populatio 

8q. miles, In 1844. 

Corfu . - . ‘ 227 64,676 
Cephalonia . ‘ ‘ 848 69,984 
Cerigo . ; . 116 11,694 
Santa-Maura P . 180 18,676 
Paxo . ; : - 26 5,017 
Theaki 44 10,821 
Zante . 4 ‘ 156 38,929 
Total - 1097 219,797 


The islands rise in irregular rugged abruptness 
from the sea, and their structure consists chiefly 
of limestone, gypsum, and sandstone. Oil, wine, 
corn, some cotton, the small species of grape called 
currants, and other fruits, and flax, are the chief 
productions ; the olive is extensively cultivated in 
all the islands ; the currant is grown in the greatest 
perfection in Cephalonia and Zante, but of late 
years the cultivation of this fruit is diminishing 
in the islands and increasing on the main land 
of Greece. Earthenware, salt, soap, and some 
coarse woven goods, are the principal industrial 
products ; ship-building and the fisheries give em- 
ployment to a considerable‘number of hands. The 
coasting trade is important. The imports, con- 
sisting of sugar, coffee, and drugs; raw and 
manufactured cotton and silk ; wool and woollen 
cloth, glass, hardware, staves and hoops; iron, — 
timber, wheat, Indian corn, rice, cheese, flour, fish, 
cattle, sheep, tobacco, &c., average in value about 
630,000/. a year. The import and export is 
almost entirely carried on in British ships. Two 
steamers under the flag of the Republic of the 
Ionian Islands ply between the islands. 

The climate of the Ionian islands is mild and 
healthy ; the winters are rainy, and attended by 
boisterous winds; the heat in summer is moderated 
by the north-east wind ; itis only when the sirocco 
blows that any inconvenience is experienced from 
the heat. Shocks of earthquake are often felt in 
winter, especially in Zante. 

The form of government is that of an Aristo- 
cratic Republic, under the protection of Great 
Britain, represented by a lord high commissioner, 
who resides in the city of Corfu, the capital of the 
Republic. [Corru.] The executive power is 
lodged in a senate of six members, including the 
president, who is named by Great Britain on the 
recommendation of thelord high commissioner ; the 
other 5 senators are elected by the legislative assem- 
bly from amongst its own members, subject to the 
The 
legislative assembly consists of 40 members in- 
cluding the president; of these 11 are chosen by 
the lord high commissioner, and form the Primary 
Council; the 29 others are chosen by the electoral 
body (synclité) of each island in proportion to its 
population from a list of candidates furnished by 
the Primary Council. The assembly elects its 
own president, who however must be approved of 
by the lord high commissioner. The assembly is 
elected for five years; laws passed by it must, 


The area and population of the seven principal | before execution, receive the sanction of the senate 


isiands are as follows :-— 


and of the lord high commissioner, in whem a 
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ks ae 
power of veto rests. In 1844 the expenditure 
amounted to 143,198/. 7s. 10d. ; the income to 


120,236/. 10s. 10d.; the amount of the public 


debt is not known. The lord high commissioner 
is also commander-in-chief of the British troops 
which, to the number of about 3,000 men, garrison 
the islands. An English frigate and war steamer 
are keptat Corfu. ‘Lhere jis a university and an 
ecclesiastical college for clergy of the Greek 
church at Corfu ; and each of the islands and chief 
towns has a school, in which ancient Greek and 
Latin, modern languages, and mathematics, are 
taught. Besides these educational establishments, 
all of which are supported from the revenue, there 
are numerous district schools. 

About four-fifths of the whole population are of 
the Greek Church, and are under the spiritual 
government of an exarch or primate, which office 
is held for five years in rotation by the Greek 
Archbishops of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Santa- 
Maura ; each island has besides its own archbishop 
or bishop. ‘The rest of the population, with the 
exception of some of the British residents, and 
about 5000 Jews, are Catholics, who are superin- 
tended by one archbishop and two bishops. The 
language of the islands is modern Greek. ‘The 
inhabitants are of Greek and Albanian descent, 
with a considerable admixture of Italian blood. 

Cephalonia and Corfu have been noticed under 
separate heads, 

Cerigo, the ancient Cythéra, the fabled birth- 
place and resort of the goddess Venus, is now 
the place of banishment for the convicts of the 
other islands, and presents a rocky and barren 
aspect. It is the most southern of the islands, 
lying E. of Cape Matapan, and is traversed nearly 
through its centre by the meridian of 23° E. long. 
The chief products are corn, wine, oil, raisins, 
honey, and wax; some cotton and flax are also 
grown ; a great number of goats are fed. Some 
remains are shown, near the chief’ town Capsali 
(population 5000), which are stated to have 
formed part of the temple of Venus, mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

Santa-Maura, the Leucas of the ancient, and 
the Leucadia of the modern, Grecks, lies nearly 
opposite the entrance of the Gulf of Arta, and is 
20 miles long by from 6 to 10 wide. It is sepa- 
rated from the main land by a long narrow channel 
navigable only for canoes (monoxyla), and consists 
of a range of mountains, terminating northwards in 
a flat peninsula, and southwards in the Lencadian 
promontory or Cape Ducato, about two miles N. 
by W. of which is the rock called Sappho’s Leap, 
whence the lovelorn poetess is said to have plunged 
into the sea, a depth of 200 feet. The east side 
of the island is barren; the north and west parts 
consist of a rich soil, and are very productive. 
The olive, the vine, and other fruit trees, are the 


eo objects of cultivation : corn is produced, | The wine of Zante is of superior quality, and i 
ut not in quantity nearly enough for the con-| great request all over the Levant. 
sumption; the fisheries and the manufacture of 


salt are a great source of employment to the 


inhabitants, many of whom song Hog to the main} the name. The Petrolewm or Pitch Wells, describe 

he chief town of by Herodotus (iv. 195) are about 12 miles S. fro 
the island, Amazichi, or Santa-Maura, is un-| the town of Zante, in a marshy district, near th 
healthily situated on the low peninsula in the! shore of Chieri Bay, in the south-eastern part 


land in harvest time to work. 
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north of the island ; it is much resorted to for the 
purchase of manufactured goods, which are supplied 
chiefly from Malta. On an islet N. of the town 
stands the Castle of Santa-Maura, which is the 
head quarters of a British regiment, and is joined 
to the town by a causeway, constructed on 365 
arches, over the salt lagune that separates the 
island from the main. In the mountains, the 
highest of which is St. Elias (3000 feet above the 
sea), game is abundant, and the lagunes swarm 
with pelicans and almost every species of water- 
fowl]. The antiquities are the tomb of Artemisia 
and the ruins of the town of Leucas. 

Paxo lies §. of Corfu; it is only about five 
miles long, and scarcely two broad ; the surface is 
rocky, mountainous, arid, and deficient in water. 
The principal produce is oil, which is of excellent 
quality. The chief place is Porto-Gayo, a mere 
cluster of houses built on the shore. 

Theaki, the ancient Ithaca, lies E. of Cepha- 
lonia, from which it is separated by a long narrow 
strait. It is 18 miles long and 4 broad at its 
widest part ; but it is deeply indented about the 
middle of its length on the eastern side by the 
beautiful Bay of Vathi, between which and the 
channel of Cephalonia is a narrow isthmus that 
unites the northern and southern parts of the 
island. The limestone range, which runs through 
its whole length, rises everywhere into rugged 
eminences, so that the surface of the island is 
entirely destitute of plains and valleys properly 
so called, there being scarcely one hundred yards 
of continuous level ground in the island. The 
soil is light and shallow ; yet olives, currants, 
fruits, wine, and some corn, are raised by the in- 
dustrious population. The honey of Ithaca is 
much esteemed. The climate is renowned for 
its salubrity ; the inhabitants commonly reach 
80, 90, and not unfrequently 100 years of age. 
Vathi, the chief town, stands on the shore of the 
little bay of Dexia, an inlet from the Bay of Vathi, 
and has 2500 inhabitants. The chief antiquities 
of the island are the cyclopean walls, named the 
castle of Ulysses, which stand on Mount Aito, 
in the isthmus before mentioned. The rocky sur- 
face of the island presents numerous caverns, to 
which the shepherds and their flocks retire by 
night. 

Zante, the Zakynthos of the ancient and mo- 
dern Greeks, situated about 10 miles S. of 
Cephalonia, and 15 W. of the Morea, is a beau- 
tiful and fertile island. It is about 20 miles long, 
and consists chiefly of an extensive plain that 
stretches from the north to the south coast, with! 
a breadth of 6 or § miles, and terminates west- 
ward in a range of hills running parallel to th 
coast, and eastward in Mount Skopo and the hill 
about the city of Zante. The products are simil 
to those of the other islands, but more abundan 


The grea 
trade of the island is in currants, the fruit of 
dwarf vine originally brought from Korinth, whence 
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the island. They, produce about 3 barrels a day. | to the parallel of 43° 30° N. lat. ; thence £. along 
Another well, called the Tallow Well, is in aj the said parallel to the Mississippi River ; thence 
cayern.on the shore. There are very few remains|down the Mississippi to the place of beginning. 
of antiquity in the island. Zante, the largest, | We cannot state the area of the State as thus de- 


most populous, and most commercial town of the/fined. The area of the territory was about 
‘Ionian Republic, stands at the head of a bay}150,000 square miles. The population in 1845 
on the east coast of the island. The ya i was 81,920. | 
is 24,000. The streets are narrow, as in all warm/ Of the northern part of the State a very large 
climates ; the houses are well built, chiefly in the} portion is occupied by a vast extent of high ground 
Italian or Venetian style. he churches are | called the Coteau des Prairies. This huge mass, 
numerous, and richly omamented. There are two| which is said to rise more than 1000 feet above 
piazzas or squares, in one of which is erected a/the surrounding country, has generally a rounded 
handsome monument to Sir Thomas Maitland. | surface, with few irregularities, and is for the 
The harbour is protected by a mole; but it is| most part destitute of trees, East of the Coteau 
much less secure than those of Theaki and Cepha-|des Prairies is an extensive valley, in which 
lonia. From the citadel, which stands on the|the Red River runs N. to Lake Winnipeg, and 
highest part of the town, there is a magnificent | the St. Peter's River S.E. and then N.E. to the 
view over Cephalonia, the Gulf of Lepanto, and} Mississippi. West of Coteau des Prairies is 
the coast of the Peloponesus. Zante is the seat|broad valley of prairie land traversed by the 
of a Greek archbishop and of a Catholic bishop ; it| James River, and this valley is separated from 
has a theatre, a custom-house, and an arsenal. |the Missouri by a high range of ground similar to 
The city has frequently suffered from earthquakes ;| the Coteau des Prairies. The upper parts of both 
» those of Dec. 29, 1820, and Jan. 19, 1825, were | of these great river-valleys have been estimated 
very destructive. , to be more than 1000 feet above the level of the 
The smaller dependent islands are Merlera|sea. The rest of the country between the 
and Fano, which lie N.W. of Corfu ; Anti-Paxo | Mississippi and the Missouri consists of rounded 
S.E. of Paxo; Kalamo and Meganisi, E. of Santa-| sweeps with broad valleys in which rivers flow. 
Maura ; and Certgotto, which lies S.E. of Cerigo, | Belts of forest occur near the rivers, especially 
and is the most southern, as well as the most contiguous to the Mississipp and the Missouri, 
eastern possession of the Republic. |but the rest of the country either consists of 
IONIAN SCHOOL comprises several of the prairies or is covered with brushwood. The south- 
earliest philosophers of Greece, whose speculations east part of the state, which is the only part in 
_ were chiefly of a physical character, and who,| which the settlers are numerous, is generally 
with one or two exceptions, were natives of the | undulating, interspersed with timber-lands and 
Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. prairies, and abounding in springs and streams. 
IONIC DIALECT, one of the four written va- | In Iowa there are numerous rivers, which, 
rieties of the Greek language, was spoken in the rising in the elevated grounds of the northern 
Ionian colonies of Asia Minor, and in several of parts of the territory, flow respectively eastward 
the islands of the Hgean Sea. As the new Ionic, | into the Mississippi, westward and southward into 
it is distinguished from an older, which was the the Missouri, and northward into the British pos- 
common origin of itself and the Attic. The old sessions. James River has a course S. of upwards 
Ionic was widely diffused, and its use was co-/|of 400 miles, and falls into the Missouri. Of the 
extensive with the Ionian settlements in the rivers which fall into the Mississippi, one of the 
Peloponnesus and Northern Greece. The lan- largest is the Des Moines River, which is navi- 
guage of epic poetry arose out of this original | gable for 300 miles from its mouth. Next in size 
tongue, which after the Dorian conquest passed, | is the St. Peter’s River, with its numerous tribu- 
th f ith the fugiti int i i i i iles S.E., the 
Minor, atin aie a npetelae go rel eis: aie ; Bad fil iho th Missis- 
spoken, for awhile at least, by the conquered sippi a little below the Falls of St. Anthony, The 
peasantry who remained in Greece Proper. He-| Skunk River, the Lower Iowa, with its affluent 
rodotus (i. 142) distinguishes four varieties of the the Cedar River, the Wabepisipimecon River, the 
gd v ang in a of pts - vit a siti lg rash He ee itt the DP ae River, ae 
a Dorian, has left us the best and most complete the Upper Iowa are also rivers of large size. 
specimen of it. the rivers which flow northward the Red River is 
IONIC ORDER. [Crvm Arcurtucture.] | the largest; it has a course of from 300 to 400 
IONI’DIUM, a genus of violaceous plants in-| miles northward before it enters the British pos- 
habiting the tropical parts of America» Several | sessions, through which it flows to Lake Winni- 
species ve — pom I. Ipecacuanha and Peg. oe Be oe ~ ei _ ee aaid Be 
some others have emetic roots. of the e the country is flat and swampy, 
IOWA, one of the United States of North| there are numerous lakes. There is a lead-mine 
America, had its boundaries thus defined by an| district in the south-eastern part of the State, and 
Act of Congress passed Aug. 4, 1846. From the | considerable quantities of the metal are obtained. 
mouth of the Des Moines River up the main| There are no towns yet of sufficient size to re- 
channel to the N. boundary of Missouri; thence} quire description ; the largest are Burlington, 
W. along the said boundary to the Missouri River; Bloomington, Iowa city, Du Buque, and Fort 
thence up the Missouri River to the mouth of the| Madison. Iowa, the capital, is in 41° 28’ N, lat, 
Big Sioux River; thence up the Big Sioux River|and 13° 45’ W. long. from Washington, 
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~ Iowa was constituted a State by an Act of Con- 
gress, dated Aug. 4, 1846. It is to send 2 
representatives to Congress till the next census, 
The legislature consists of 19 senators and 39 re- 
presentatives. The senators are elected for 4 
years, and the representatives for 2 years. 

IPECACUANUA is.an emetic substance, the 
Toot of several plants growing in South America. 
All the kinds have nearly the same ingredients, 
_but differ in the amount of the active principle 
which they respectively contain, termed emeta. 
The best is the annulated, yielded by the 
Cephaélis Ipecacuanha, a small shrubby plant, 
native of Brazil and of New Granada. Of this 
sort there are three varieties, namely, the brown, 
red, and gray, or gray-white, called also greater 
annulated ipecacuan. As this is the only sort 
sent from Kio Janeiro, it is sometimes called 
Brazilian or Lisbon ipecacuanha. It is sent in 
bales and barrels. 

The dust or powder of ipecacuan applied to 
any mucous surface causes irritation and increased 
secretion from the part. It is chiefly employed 
to excite the stomach either to augmented se- 
cretion, or to invert its action, and effect vomiting. 
It is also capable, by being combined with other 
substances, of being directed to the skin, and 
producing increased perspiration. 

IPHI'CRATES, an Athenian general, who 
introduced a happy innovation upon the ancient 
routine of Greek tactics, during that general war 
which was ended B.c. 387 by the peace of Antal- 
cidas. Iphicrates laid aside the weighty panoply 
which the regular infantry, composed of Greek 
citizens, had always worn, and substituted a light 
target for the large buckler, and a quilted jacket 
for the coat of mail; at the same time he doubled 
the length of the sword, usually worn thick and 
short, and increased in the same, or by some 
accounts in a greater proportion, the length of the 
spear. It appears that the men also carried mis- 
sile javelins, and that their mode of attack was to 
venture within throw of the heavy column, the 
weight of whose charge they could not have re- 
sisted, trusting in their individual agility to baffle 
pursuit. When once the close order of the column 
was broken, its individual soldiers were over- 
matched by the longer weapons and unencumbered 
movements of the lighter infantry. In this way 
Iphicrates and his targetiers (peltaste) gained so 
many" successes that the Peloponnesian infantry 
dared not encounter them, except the Lacedemo- 
nians, who said that their allies feared the tar- 
getiers as children fear hobgoblins, They were 
themselves taught the value of this new force, 
B.0, 392, when Iphicrates waylaid and cut off, 
nearly the whole of a Lacedwmonian battalion. 
Iphicrates afterwards commanded in the Helles- 
pont, B.o. 389; in Egypt, at the request of the 
Persians, B.c. 374 ; relieved Corcyra in 878, and 
served with credit on other important occasions. 

IPOMASA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family of Convolvulacee, which is very closely 
allied to Convolvulus, or Bindweed, The species 
are very numerous, and found in the tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. <A few 
ascend the mountains in such latitudes. 
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Like the kindred genus Convolvulus, which 
affords us scammony, many of the species of 
Ipomea are useful for their purgative properties : 
thus the Jalap plant is of this genus. [Convou- 
VULUS JALAPA. | 

I. Jalapa is a species which has not long been 
accurately determined, though its root has so long 
and so extensively been employed as a powerful 
medicinal agent. ; 

IPSAMBUL. [AxsovsamBuL.] 

IPSWICH. ([Surrorx.] 

IRAK ARABI. [Baepap.] 

IRAWADDY. [Birma.] 

_ IRELAND lies west of Great Britain, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between 51° 25’ and 55° 22’ N. 
lat., and 5° 27’ and 10° 85’ W. long. The arm 
of the Atlantic, which separates Ireland from 
Great Britain, is called the North Channel, at its 
northern part ; the Jrish Sea, opposite Lancashire ; 
and St. George's Channel, opposite Wales. It 
varies from 14 miles in width, opposite Antrim, to 
120 miles opposite Louth. The remainder of the 
coast-line on the north-west, west, and south-west 
is forméd by the Atlantic Ocean. The island is 
245 miles from N. to 8., by about 200 from E. to 
W.. Its area is 32,511 square miles, or 20,807,040 
acres. 

General Features-—The general form of the 
island is that of an oblique parallelogram. The 
south-westerly portion, which is most exposed to 
the Atlantic, is deeply indented with arms of the 
sea penetrating between rocky promontories: the 
western shore in general is lofty and precipitous, 
and the eastern flat and little indented. 

The most remarkable feature in the distribution 
of high and low land over the surface is the great 
limestone plain which occupies, with little inter- 
ruption, almost the whole of the central district 
extending from the sea at Dublin on the east to 
the bay of Galway on the west, and from the 
counties of Sligo and Fermanagh on the north to 
the confines of Cork and Waterford on the south. 
The chief mountain-groups are either external to 
this plain, or rise in insulated ridges near its 
borders. The principal among them are the fol- 
lowing :-—Wicklow granite range; Gaultees of 
Tipperary ; Slievenaman and Knockmildown 
ranges of Tipperary and Limerick; Mount Bran- 
don in Kerry ; and McGillicuddy’s Reeks, in the 
same county. These latter are the highest sum- 
mits in Ireland, 3404 feet. 

A primitive ridge of mica-slate and granite 
prolongs this district to within a short distance of 
the borders of Donegal, where it subsides, to rise 
again in that extended primitive formation which 
occupies almost all the county of Donegal and a 
great part of the counties of Derry and Tyrone. 
This district is succeeded on the east by the great 
trap-field of Antrim, which overlies it through an 
extent of nearly 800 square miles. The clay 
slate tract which succeeds the trap-field on th 
south and west contains the granite group of th 
Mourne Mountains and the granite and greenston 
group of Slieve Gallion, 

The limestone plain likewise contains six coa 
districts; the Leinster, or Castlecomer district 
the Sheve Arda, or Tipperary district; the Mun 


min 
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ster district; the Lough Allen district, round the 883,097, giving 
each holder; and of this number no less than 
124,487 holdings were less than one acre in ex- 
tent. In 1847, exactly one-fourth of the whole 
area of 
about 5,000,000 acres; of which two-thirds were 


source of the Shannon; and the Monaghan and 


Tyrone districts; there is also a coal district of 


small extent in Antrim. ‘The coal raised in the 
southern districts is anthracite, or blind-coal ; that 
raised in the districts north of Dublin is bituminous. 


In addition to these the central district of 
Treland contains upwards of one million acres of 


bog, comprehended for the most part within that 
portion which would be embraced by lines drawn 
from Wicklow to Galway, and from Howth-head 
to Sligo. Numerous ridges of limestone-gravel, 
called Eskers, surrounding these several divisions, 
offer an unlimited supply of the material best 
adapted for their improvement. 


Rivers and Lakes—From the arrangement of 


the mountain groups round the borders of the 


central plain, the courses of the greater number of 
Of 


the rivers of Ireland are necessarily short. 
those which drain the external districts, the chief 
are the Blackwater and Lee in Cork, the Foyle in 
Donegal and Derry, the Bann and Lagan in An- 
trim and Down, and the Slaney in Wexford. The 
rivers of the central district have longer courses 
and a much greater body of water; some flow 
northward into the Boyne; some southward into 
the Barrow, Nore, and Suir; and some west into 
the Shannon. Those portions of the central plain 
whick. lie beyond the basins of the Shannon and 
Boyne discharge their chief drainage into a series 
of lakes which skirt the limits of the limestone 
country on the west and north. The other prin- 
cipal lakes of Ireland lie within the basin of the 
Shannon, those of most consequence being merely 
expansions of that river. The water-power 
afforded by the different rivers and natural dams 


of Ireland is greater than in any equal extent of 


accessible country in Europe. The surface of all 
the lakes in Ireland is estimated at 215,252 
statute acres, or 336 square miles. 

Climate.—There is but. a small portion of Ire- 
land which is more than 50 miles distant from the 
sea-coast, and on three sides of the island the At- 
lantic Ocean extends uninterrupted: hence the 
climate is more moist and less liable to severe cold 
than in any of the neighbouring countries. The 
prevalent winds are from the west and south, 
and these are usually accompanied by a mild 
state of the atmosphere. Lasterly winds are 
keen, and much dreaded by invalids. 

Produce, Manufactures, Trade, &c,—The in- 
habitants are much more numerous in the eastern 
than the western part of the island. The number 
of houses in 1841 was 1,384,360, being one house 
to about six persons. 
Ireland are estimated at about 44 to 1 Protestant. 


In 1841 there were about 500,000 children at- 


tending schools; since that period the number has 
largely increased. The annual rental of the land 
was estimated in 1841 at 5,600,000/. 

Of the 20 millions of acres of land in Ireland, 
it has been estimated that 5} are arable and 
garden ground; 6% meadows, pastures, and 
marshes; § improveable wastes; and the rest 
unimproveable wastes. In 1841 there were 


about 350,000 acres of plantations in Ireland. | ping of Ireland 


The Roman Catholics of 
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an average of about 22 acres to 


Ireland was under crop, comprising 
under corn-crops;: and one-third under crops of 
beans, potatoes, turnips, clover, flax, &c. The 
corn-produce in that year was about 16,000,000 
quarters ; comprising wheat, oats, barley, bere, 


and rye; and giving about 5 quarters average per 


acre. In the same year there were 803,025 
holdings, on which were enumerated the follow- 
ing live stock :—557,917 horses and mules, 
126,355 asses, 2,591,415 cattle, 2,186,177 sheep, 
622,459 pigs, 164,043 goats, and 5,691,055 
head of poultry. 

The fisheries of Ireland are carried on upon a 
considerable scale. They have been, by the Act 
5 and 6 Vict. c. 106, placed under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Works. The whole coast 
of Ireland has been divided by the commissioners 
into 28 fishery districts, in which were registered, 
in 1845, 19,883 vessels and boats, and 93,073 
fishermen and boys. 

Among the manufactures of Ireland, that of 
linen takes the lead: it gives a flourishing cha- 
racter to the district around Belfast and Coleraine. 
Cotton spinning and weaving; and calico bleaching 
and printing, also occupy many hands. The 
woollen and silk manufactures, once carried on to 


a respectable extent, have greatly declined within 


the last few years. In grinding, malting, brew- 
ing, and distilling, a considerable trade is carried 
on. The malt made in Ireland in 1847 amounted 
to, 178,369 quarters. The licensed brewers were 
109; and the licensed victuallers 15,224. The 
quantity of spirits distilled in Ireland in the same 
year was 5,737,687 gallons. There are numerous 
paper-mills, glass-works, and tobacco manufactures. 

The inland traffic is kept up by tolerably good 
roads, rivers, canals, and railways. ‘he chief 
canals are the Grand Canal, Royal Canal, Shan- 
non Navigation, Limerick Navigation, Lagan 
Navigation, Newry Navigation, Tyrone Naviga- 
tion, Boyne Navigation, Slaney Navigation, 
Barrow Navigation, and Ulster Canal, giving 
about 620 miles of available navigation. The 
Railway Acts for Ireland are very numerous. 
Between 1831 and 1848, the railways sanctioned 
by Acts of Parliament presented a total length of 
1660 miles; but the works are being prosecuted 
under great financial difficulties. The length of 
railway opened in Ireland in February 1849 was 
237 miles. 

The external traffic is greatly aided by steam 
power. Steam vessels of large size run from 
London, Plymouth, Bristol, Holyhead, Dublin, 
Fleetwood, Greenock, and Glasgow, to Cork, 
Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, Belfast, London- 
derry, and other Irish ports. In 1847 the inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland gave 


employment to 8085 vessels, of 1,296,610 tons 


(entered inwards); and 17,935 vessels of 
2,047,387 tons (entered outwards), The ship- 
at the commencement of 1848 


The total number of persons holding land was) stood thus: sailing vessels 2215, of 241,789 
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tons; steam-vessels 104, of 23,767 tons. In 
1847, 507 vessels entered Irish ports from the 
colonies, and 694 left Irish ports for the colonies, 

The annual value of property in Ireland rated 
to the poor rate, in 1846, was 13,107,421. ; the 
poor rate amounted to 567,897/.; and the total 
number of persons relieved out of the poor-rate 
was 333,019. 

Government, Divisions, &c.—Ireland is repre- 
sented in the imperial parliament by 105 members 
of the House of Commons, and 28 temporal and 4 
spiritual peers in the House of Lords. The tem- 
poral peers are elected representatives for life ; 
the spiritual peers take the office in rotation. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces and 
thirty-two counties, The counties are divided 
into baronies, and the baronies into townlands. 
The following is a list of the provinces, with the 
counties included in each ; the population accord- 
ing to the census of 1841; and the area in square 
miles :— 


Population. Area, 

Connaught. 2 , 7a 
Galway . : 440,198 2447 
Leitrim 155,297 613 
Mayo ‘ 388,887 2131 
Roscommon ; ; 253,591 949 
Sligo , 5 a 180,886 721 
Total 1,418,859 | 6861 

Leinster. \ ae 
Oarlow . ‘ 86,228 346 
Dublin 372,773 354 
Kildare : 114,488 654 
Kilkenny . F ‘ 202,240 796 
King’s County . ; 146,875 772 
Longford . : , 115,491 421 
Louth 128,240 316 
Meath ‘ 183,828 906 
Queen’s County. 153,930 664 
Westmeath 141,300 708 
Wexford . ‘ 202,033 901 
Wicklow . ‘ 126,143 781 
Total 1,973,731 7619 

Munster. 
Clare ‘ 286,394 1294 
Cork 854,118 2884 
Kerry 293,880 1853 
Limerick , 330,029 1065 
Tipperary . 435,553 1659 
Waterford . 196,187 721 
Total 2,396,161 9476 
Ulster. 

Antrim. 360,875 1162 
Armagh ., ‘ 232,393 513 
Cavan. . ; 243,158 746 
Donegal . d 296,448 1865 
Down Sia: 361,446 967 
Fermanagh 156,481 714 
Londonderry. 222,174 810 
Monaghan 200,442 500 
Grane: 0c) 312,956 | 1260 
Total ; 2,386,373 8555 


__Grand Total —. | 8,175,124 | 32,511 
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Each of the 32 counties returns 2 members to 
the House of Commons, and the University or 
Dublin 2 members. The cities and boroughs 
return 89 members to the House of Commons. 

Ireland, previous to the passing of the act 3 & 
4 Will. IV., c. 37, was divided into 4 ecclesias- 
tical provinces and 32 dioceses. Under that act 
there are now 2 archbishoprics—Armagh and 
Dublin; and 11 bishoprics—Meath; Clogher; 
Kilmore, Ardagh, and Elphin; Derry and 
Raphoe ; Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe ; Kil- 
laloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh ; 
Tuam, Killaloe, and Achonry; Ossory, Terns, 
and Leighlin; ‘Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and 
Lismore ; Cork, Cloyne, and Ross ; Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore. The dioceses are divided 
into parishes, which are for the most part co- 
extensive with a certain aggregate of townlands. 
There are 2348 parishes. 

The Roman Catholic establishment consists of 
4 archbishops and 23 bishops. 

The Presbyterian body are divided into 2 sects ; 
one in connection with the synod of Ulster, 
which agrees in doctrine and government with the 
church of Scotland ; and the other with the synod 
of Munster and Remonstrant synod. The Seceding 
body have also their synod. 

The law courts of Ireland are the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery. 
There is also, as in England, a bankrupt court, a 
court for the relief of insolvent debtors, a court of 
admiralty, with consistorial courts in the several 
dioceses, and a metropolitan ecclesiastical court. 
There are four judges in each of the courts of 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
In the Court of Chancery there are the lord- 
chancellor and the master of the rolls. 

The administration of the government is vested 
in the lord-lieutenant and privy-council, assisted 
by a chief secretary and an-attorney and solicitor- 
general. The lords-lieutenant and magistrates of 
the several counties are appointed by the crown 
and lord-chancellor, and the sheriffs are generally 
nominated by the going judges and appointed by 
the lord-lieutenant. 

History and Antiquities—All the early names 
of Ireland, such as Jris, Erin, Hibernia, are 
believed to be derived from the same Celtic roots. 
The Scot’, who were in possession of the island 
at the time of the introduction of Christianity, 
appear to have been to a great extent the suc- 
cessors of a people whose name and monuments 
indicate a close affinity with the Belge of Southern 
Britain. The monuments and relics which attest 
the presence of a people considerably advanced in 
civilisation at some period in Ireland, such as 
cyclopean buildings, sepulchral mounds contain- 
ing stoné chambers, mines, bronze instruments 
and weapons of classic form and elegant work- 
manship, would appear to be referrable to some of 
the predecessors of the Scoti. 

The general conversion of the Irish Scots to 
Christianity took place in the earlier and middle 
portion of the fifth century, The principal instru- 
ment in effecting the change was Patrick, who 
landed in Ireland on this mission in the year 

32, A considerable advance in civilisation 
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followed the introduction of the new religi ; 
Greek and Roman literature got ee ye 7” wah oe ee 
“among the clergy, and an improved system ‘ Dewey a“ 5: of fever-hospitals and other 
S/o became requisite for religious edifices ‘the ae aan cas a ea of 
e Irish round towers are now 7| in Ireland, these laws have 
ee a teeta a oped bre pactes to a severe trial; and, owing to 
iiratied: to. lave. bean. ceatted ke oes BS atug ee poverty of the southern and western 
seventh, and eighth centuries. ‘The country nied hp Be maven a rate in aid, imposed on the 
torn by civil contests, from the eighth to ed ea sandlrge nd be Dee erty 
twelfth centuries, between the kings and chiefs, | cussion lt 183 is now (heres Saeey eye oe 
In 1174 Henry II, of England took possession | ing Irish NORD Sayed ok eee 
of the island with the formal sanction of the) was put int praia a incite ola 
Pope, and made the native kings and chiefs his Muni al R agro i pelea, Soe 
tributaries. The country was portioned oan a ye wor ct of England; and in the same 
among the Anglo-Norman conquerors. In > a Lereatapam soar’ movement and the Temperance 
12th gear of the reign of King John, the division| Tn 1841 an Trish alas Gealcty ea ec 
into counties took place, and appears to hay ot es ; : ural Society was founded 
braced almost the whole of aia though phe? ) ae cae oo “~ ge ae : hus. 
subsequent reverses most of th sentinel / peieh ry. In the summer of 1842 
and Connaught ceased to a a a ga ae ean of Arelant, lees eae 
ground. English laws and customs were to some Political pects cepa ae : : si ry Ea 
extent introduced; but the great barons, finding | Ireland i ee 
the Irish laws more congenial t se asaad earreagnerse a: ‘The measures advocated were 
Bree ers rire ere tary | the tant mills oho. Sik. enna 
potic chieftains ; so that, on th ssi : a re or occupymg. tenants 5 encou- 
air tom oon 4 scape A | i ig ingen penne ; Pie som suffrage and 
tract along the east i : ot; and abandonment of the new 
law was fally Bu Ss een at 4 “hill pra = pine aS 
In this and the succeeding rei Sli ; rice recat: traditionary abode of 
ae Temes J the English’ pian Ses ees Seaba gene fs anes and at Mullen in 
now the double motive of effectin igi : nother meeting at Clontarf was 
aD g a religious as | prevented by the gev F 
well as a civil reformation in Ireland “applied | and : eevee pan, snk 
(5 gE eaneaaR : and, apphe jan several other persons were tried for sedition. 
their authority, = 4, Stagg pc oe zr | These trials, and the appeals, and ‘ writs of error,’ 
rebellions and confiscations, succeeded at length lata c nahee ris ae ie gee 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, i 2] part o 4. In the same year 
; 25° , her step was made t d 
making the entire island shire rsd ba - made towards the removal of 
; ground, and plant-| penal statutes against the R : 
ing a numerous Protestant ietary i Piel ~ the Roman Catholics of 
eee tien, ccie an wae ont a Uo er In ee two important acts were 
restoring the older order of things Bera ha auen Outs eallee “of ene Bee | 
eonfiscations followed; and a system of ‘ial | PSAs 5p pblibe ee 
. J the other for enabling the 
severity was adopted towards the political leaders ; | colleges in Irel Nhe face eereay 
: ;/ colle d. The buildings for Mz 
yet, notwithstanding the harshness of the penal! and f 4 fh ze icf gs ee 
laws from time to time enacted agai Larned boats colleges at Cork, Galway, and Beifast, 
Catholics, the country pncaily Sonatas pace cute Se stray oa 3 to ene 7 
the century of uninterrupted t mags st three. The potate crop of this 
ma Another ee oe tea hig or wholly diseased: a circumstance 
but this, being likewise suppressed, led the nae Pland.to? immediately to the adoption of large 
iat Ret ob: Unions by which, the parliament atl corn, law ane ecackind ae 
Ireland, which had of late years oi ad ca) pis raat The year 1846 exhibited the effects 
absolute independence of all power but he kes ie edion r ra agi AT verrenae and 
was i A : ©: spring.© rought with 
7 aa in that of the United Kingdom, a.p,|it the ihe horrors resulting from di Fase: 
In 1829 the Roman Catholi many thousands perished from actual starvation 
eaMA%n Uesland, were oe eecigk tty fipcaiod | 4 thousands more from fever, notwithstanding 
of the penal laws which pressed upon them a4 os erage aid derived from England and 
1832 the Irish Reform Bill passed. ‘eds fim 6 oy St ae i gala a rations 
same year, the agitation for a repeal of the | I ch b aily distributed to the suffering 
Salati : Fr F the Relief Commissi B 
legislative union with Fist OY missioners. By the month 
Bes esnstacal : pa ' Spey be a Precmnenl ers and murders became very fre- 
on the other hand, government measures for the. onsen eecnves gi ert ee 
suppression of disturbances have been often put) lutiona hh ygeae an al 
ix fore, . In 1883 and 1896. acts were ry party attained great influence by the 
passed by| month of March, and carried on th 
which several of the bishoprics were incor . , and carried on those proceedings 
: porated | which led to the convictio dt i 
with others, and regulations were made for the| M i : gay sot 2) ed 
improved application of the revenues of the church rank ‘. neg D rele hs ee. 
ae TEER « Poor Law for inbland wis first r ppressed in Dublin, but subordinate clubs and 
s first enacted, | armed bands were organised in the provinces. In 
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July matters were brought to an issue by the total 
failure of a rebellious rising near Ballingarry ; 
and the legal prosecutions arising out of these 
disturbances lasted at intervals from August 1848 
to March 1849. 

IRELAND ISLAND. [Bermupas.] 

IRELAND, NEW. ..(New Irexanp.] 

IREN AUS, SAINT, bishop of Lyon in Gaul, | 
was a pupil of Polycarp, in Asia Minor, and a 
presbyter of Pothinus, bishop of Lyon. After the 
martyrdom of Pothinus, in a... 177, Irenaeus was’ 
elected Bishop of Lyon. He discharged the duties | 
of his office with diligence, and is said to have 
been the means of converting many’ pagans to 
the Christian religion. The place of his birth 
is not known; but it is probable that he was 
a native of Asia Minor. It is commonly sup-! 
posed that he suffered martyrdom in the begin- 
ning of the third century; but even that is un- 
certain. 

With respect to the works of Irenzeus, we learn | 
from Eusebius ( ‘ Hist. Ecel.,’ vy. 20.) that he wrote | 
several letters against those which at Rome cor-| 
rupted the true doctrine of the church; one to 
Blastus, concerning schism; another to Florinus, | 
concerning the monarchy, or that God is not the 
author of evil; and concerning the number eight, 
and also a discourse against the Gentiles, entitled 
Concerning Knowledge; another inscribed to a 
brother named Marcianus, being a demonstration 
of the apostolical preaching ; and a little book of 
divers disputations. Irenzus also wrote a letter 
to Victor, bishop of Rome, concerning the con 
troversy about the time of holding Easter; and 
also ‘Five Books against Heresies.’ A Latin | 
translation of the last work is still extant ; but all 
the rest have perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments, 

The life of Irenzus has been written by Ger- | 
vaise, Paris, 1723. His works have been pub- 
lished by Erasmus, 1526; by Feuardent, 1596; 
by Grabe, 1710; and by Pfaff, 1734. Some of 
the fragments, published for the first time by Pfaff, 
are supposed by Lardner to be spurious, 

IRETON, HENRY, the eldest son of German 
[reton, of Attenton, in Nottinghamshire, was born 
in 1610, He was entered at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, in 1626, and, having taken the degree of 


; 


bachelor of arts, became a student of the Middle | 


Temple. He entered the parliamentary army, 
and made such a proficiency in the military art, 
that it has been asserted that Oliver Cromwell 
learned its rudiments from him. In 1646 he 


married Bridget, Cromwell’s eldest daughter. He 


distinguished himself in the battle of Naseby, and 
was taken prisoner by the royalists, but made his 
escape. He attended most of the sittings of the 
regicide court, and signed the warrant for Charles's 
execution, On the establishment of the Common- 
wealth he was made president of Munster, and 
afterwards lord-deputy of Ireland. While in the 
height of his successes he was scized, before 
Limerick, with the plague, of which he died on 
the 15th of November, 1651. He was buried 
i@ Henry the Seventh’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey ; but the corpse was exhumed after the 
Restoration, gibbeted, and burnt at Tyburn. 


IRIS, 

IRIARTE, [Yxrarre.] 

IRIDA’CEZ, a natural order of endogenous 
plants. The genera are numerous, and some not 
well defined ; they inhabit the temperate parts of 
the world in preference to the hottest, where they 
are comparatively rare. The Iris and Crocus are 
representatives of the predominant northern form 
of the order, as Gladiolus and Izia are of the 
genera prevalent in the southern hemisphere. All 
the species are sufficiently ornamental to deserve 
cultivation, and many are of striking beauty, ' 

IRI/DIUM, a metal found combined with pla- 
tinum in the ores of the latter metal, from which 
it may be separated bya complex chemical process 
A few minute grains of native iridium have bee 
met with, 

Iridium is brittle, and when carefully polished 
has the appearance of platinum. When heated to 
redness in the air, if in a state of fine division 
(which is obtained by precipitation), it is oxidised, 
but not if in mass, Iridium is with difficulty 
acted upon by acids, 

Oxygen and Iridium combine and form several 
oxides: the protoxide, sesquioxide, and teroxide. 
They are precipitated by the alkalis from the cor- 
responding chlorides. The protoxide is black, ané 
greenish gray when combined with water. The’ 
sesquioxide is also black, but its hydrate is deep 
brown. It is\ not decomposed by a low red heat. 
When slightly heated with charcoal, sulphur, or 
phosphorus, it detonates violently. Acids do not 
act upon it, but, on the contrary, it unites with 
salifiable bases. The teroxide is yellowish brown, 
or greenish in the state of hydrate. 

Chlorine and Ividium.—The protochloride of 
iridium is insoluble in water, and is sparingly dis- 
solved by acids or nascent chlorine. The ses- 
quichloride has so dark a yellowish brown tint, 
that a small quantity renders water opaque. It 
yields by evaporation a dark-coloured, uncrystal- 
lisable, deliquescent mass. The , bichloride has 
many of the external properties of the last-named 
compound. 

Iridium combines with car 
this metal 
The re 


bon when a piece of 
is held in the flame of a spirit lamp, 
sulting compound consists of about 19.8 of 
carbon, and 80.2 of iridium. The remaining 
compounds of iridium are very little known. 

IRIS. [Eyn; Ratysow.} 

IRIS, a genus of plants the type of the natural 
order Jridacee. J. versicolor, Blue Flag, is a 
native of swamps and wet meadows in the United 
States. The root-stock has a nauseous acrid taste, 
It acts as a cathartic. J. pseudacorus, Yello 
Flag, is a native of wet places in Great Britain 
France, Germany, and most couutries in Europe. 
I. Florentina, Florentine Iris, is a native of th 
southern parts of Europe and the islands of th 
Mediterranean. The root-stock, known by’ th 
name of Orris-Root, has an aromatic odour an 
subacrid taste, and is employed as a dentifrice. I 
Was at one time used in medicine, and admitte 
into the British Pharmacopeias. The fresh roo 
stock acts as a purgative, and was also employe 
as an expectorant in diseases of the chest. Whe 
dried and turned into small balls, it is used fo 
/Assuc-Peas. Many species of Iris have b 
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ibed. J. Germanica has been used for the 
same purposes as J, Florentina, and they are con- 
~ sidered by some botanists as identical. The roots 
of many of them contain starch, and Pallas says 
that the roots of J. dichotoma are eaten in Siberia. 
I. edulis is eaten by the Hottentots of Africa. 
All these species are cultivated in gardens on 
- account of their handsome showy flowers. 

IRI’TIS is an inflammation of the iris, the 
membrane that surrounds the pupil of the eye. 
It most frequently originates in a disordered state 
of the system, as in gout or syphilis, but it some- 
times follows the exposure of the eye to an intense 
light, or is produced by external injury, as the 
wound which is made in the operation for 
cataract, &c. This disease requires an active 
antiphlogistic treatment. 

IRKUTSK. [Sipertra.} 

IRON. Of all the metals iron is the most 
widely diffused, the most abundant, and the most 
useful, It is found not only intermixed with 
soils, and contained in rocks and minerals, but it 
is even met with in some animal and vegetable 
bodies, and also in mineral waters. 

Iron occurs rarely in nature in the metallic 
state, for almost the whole of it that has been 
found occurs as meteoric iron containing nickel, 
or in meteoric stones. It is mostly found either 
combined with oxygen, oxygen and carbonic acid, 
or sulphur; the last-mentioned is not however 
worked as an ore. ‘The best iron ores are oxides, 
which occur in primitive countries, where they 
generally form very large beds; such are those 
of Sweden: but the greater part of the iron ore 
of Britain is an impure carbonate. 

The colour of iron is grayish white with a tint 
of blue. It is extremely ductile, so that it may 
be drawn into wire finer than the human hair, 
but it cannot be beaten into very thin leaves. 
It is of all metals the most tenacious, for a wire 
0.787 of a line in diameter is capable of support- 
ing a weight of about 550 lbs. 

Iron is susceptible of a high polish. It is 

combustible when minutely divided, as in the 
state of filings. It is very hard at common 
temperatures, and this property may be increased 
by its being heated and then suddenly cooled ; it 
then however becomes brittle. It requires a most 
intense heat to melt it, but when heated to redness 
it becomes soft and pliable, and possesses the 
valuable property of welding, that is, two pieces 
of red-hot iron may be made to unite by hammer- 
ing. Its texture is fibrous.. Its specific gravity 
is about 7.77; but this varies in some degree 
according to the extent to which it has been 
drawn, rolled, or hammered, and it is increased 
by fusion. Iron, or rather stecl, is capable of 
being rendered permanently magnetic. Iron has 
great affinity for oxygen and sulphur, and some 
other elementary bodies, and combines with them 
*n yarious proportions. 


Pern: it weighed 15 tons, Some specimens 
occur in a crystalline state. 

Ores of Lron.—The chief of these may be 
noticed :-— 

Oxydulous or Magnetic Iron, formed by a 
combination of the protoxide with the sesquioxide 
of the metal, is found erystalline, massive, and 
arenaceous. The crystals occur attached and 
imbedded. The primary form is a cube, but it is 
generally met with in the form of the regular 
octahedron. The massive varieties have a granular 
texture. Native loadstones consist of this ore, and 
the best Swedish iron is made from it, 

Oligiste Iron ; Specular or Micaceous Iron.— 
This occurs crystallised and massive. The crystals 
are attached; the primary form is a rhomboid ; 
lustre metallic; colour steel and iron gray; the 
surface frequently iridescent; obeys the magnet 
slightly. 

Goethite, Pyrosiderite.—Occurs in very thin 
transparent crystalline plates in the cavities of 
black hematite. Colour brownish red, by reflection 
yellowish, in a strong light of a brilliant’ red ; 
lustre adamantine. 

Iron Froth consists of very thin brownish red 
scaly particles, which have a greasy feel, and 
stain the fingers. The massive varieties are 
amorphous ; structure foliated. 

Red Hematite occurs in globular and botryoidal 
masses. Lustre externally sometimes metallic, 
sometimes dull; internally nearly dull, Colour 
externally red; grayish red, &c., internally. 

Brown Hematite; Hydrous Oxide of Iron; 
Brown Iron Ore.—Occurs in attached crystals 
and massive prisms. Primary form a right 
rhombic prism; colour brownish. The massive 
varieties are globular, reniform; some of the 
varieties constitute brown clay iron-stone. 

Carbonate of Iron; Brown Spar; Spathose 
Tron Ore.—This occurs in attached crystals and 
massive. Primary form a rhomboid; very va- 
riously coloured. The massive varieties have a 
fibrous structure, and become magnetic before the 
blowpipe. ; 

Clay Ivron-Stone, or Argillaceous Iron Ore, 
consists essentially of carbonate of iron mixed 
with various proportions of earthy matter ; on an 
average carbonate of iron forms about one-third 
of the abundant clay iron-stone of England,’ 
Wales, and Scotland. It occurs in beds and in 
coal deposits; it is found sometimes in globular 
masses, and also columnar. 

Althongh various other minerals occur contain- 
ing large quantities of iron, yet the above-described 
contain almost all the ores which are extensively 
used in the manufacture of iron, Among the 
other varieties are Carburet of Iron, or Graphite, 
and Jron Pyrites, of many different forms. 

We now proceed to consider the artificial 
oxides and other compounds of iron which are 
procured by chemical agency. 

Meteoric Iron.—There have been found in| Oxygen and Iron combine to form three or four 
different parts of the earth large masses of native | bodies. The protoaide (O' I') is black, tasteless, 
or nh iron, of the history and origin of| insoluble in water, readily dissolved by most acids, 


whieh nothing very accurate is known; but they | and obeys the magnet. The magnetic oxide (O* 
are regarded as being of meteoric origin. The)I’) is black, obeys the magnet, brittle, easily 
largest specimen yet met with was found in|reduced to powder, insoluble in water, The 
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peroxide or sesquioxide (O° I*) constitutes the 
common rust of iron; it has a red colour; it is 
inodorous, insipid, insoluble in water, and forms 
red solutions with acids. | 

Chlorine and Iron combine to form two chlorides. 
The protochloride (Ch' I) is a gray crystalline 
substance; it is very soluble in water, but inso- 
luble in absolute alcohol. The perchloride (Ch® I*) 
appears as brownish iridescent scales, very de- 
liquescent. The aqueous solution is readily de-, 
‘composable. | 

No permanent compounds of Nitrogen or Hydro- 
gen with iron are known, 

Fluorine and Iron.—The protofluoride (F' I’) | 
appears in small colourless square crystals, spa- 
ringly soluble in water. The perfluoride (F*1*) is 
a pale flesh-coloured substance, astringent, and | 
slightly soluble. 

Bromine and Iron unite to form a yellow. 
fusible bromide (B'I'), readily soluble. There is| 
also a perbromide. 

Carbon and Iron combine, and the resulting 
compound is steel, or perhaps it may be stated | 
that steel contains carburet of iron. [Sreet.]| 
There are also many substances, such as plumbago, 
or black-lead, which consist principally of carbon 
and iron. d 

Sulphur and Iron readily unite, and the native 
compounds are among the ores before described. 
Protosulphuret of iron (S'I'), having much the 
appearance of the native mineral, may be formed | 
by two or three different processes : one of which 
yields a hard brittle bronze-coloured substance, 
and the other a dark pulverulent body. The 
bisulphuret (S* 1') appears as a yellow crystal ora 
yellow powder, according to its mode of prepara- 
tion. There are probably other sulphurets of iron. 

Phosphorus and Iron.—Diphosphuret of iron 
(P' I’) is a fused granular mass, having the colour 
and lustre of iron, is very brittle, and not acted 
upon by hydrochloric acid. It is said that what 
is called cold-short iron owes its brittle property 
to the presence of this compound. The per- 
phosphuret (P* I*) bears some resemblance to it. 

Iodine and Iron unite to form a protiodide 
(Iod' I'), an iron-gray coloured opaque mass, which 
is very deliquescent, and soluble both in water and 
in alcohol. Itis used in medicine. The periodide 
(lod? I?) is a red, volatile, deliquescent compound. 

Boron and Iron form a boruget, a silver- 
white and brilliant substance, produced with great 
difficulty. 

Selenium and Iron form a seleniuret (S' I’), 
which has a grayish colour with a tint of yellow; 
it is hard and brittle. 

The Alloys of Jron are much less useful than 
might be expected from the extreme utility of the 
metal itself, 

Potassium and iron, and sodium and iron, 
combine when heat is applied to them: the alloys 
are more fusible than pure iron, especially when in 
contact with the air. These alloys are decomposed 
by air and water, Silictwm and iron form an 
alloy which is ductile or brittle according to the 
quantity of charcoal which it contains, Arsenic 
and iron form an alloy which has a grayish white 
colour, does not obey the magnet, is very brittle, 


| 
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and much more fusible than iron. Other alloys” 
with arsenic may be formed. Chromium and iron 
form an alloy very little known. With columbium 
a hard brown alloy is formed. Zinc gives a 
white and brittle alloy with iron. Tin and iron 
form the alloy seen on tin-plate ware. Antimony 
and iron unite when heated together in close 
vessels: the alloy is white, hard, brittle, and its 
specific gravity is less than that of the mean of the 
two metals. No metal appears to deprive iron 
more of its magnetic property than antimony. 
Cobalt and iron form a hard magnetic alloy. 
Nickel and iron form the meteoricalloy. Bismuth 
combines with difficulty with iron. J/folybdenum 
forms with it a blueish gray brittle alloy. The 
alloy of copper and iron is magnetic. Szver com- 
bines readily with iron when they are fused 
together, but they separate on solidification, and 
globules of silver appear on the surface of the 
alloy. With Mercury a white tenaciousalloy is 
formed. Lead and iron combine with difficulty. 
Rhodium, iridium, tungsten, and platinum may 
all be made to form alloys with iron. Gold and 
iron combine with facility. A compound of eleven 
parts of gold and one part of iron is nearly white. 
It is very ductile, and its specific gravity 16.885. 
Analloy of three parts ofiron and one part of gold is 
of a silver colour, and is attracted by the magnet. 

The action of acids wpon tron is different, being 
greatly dependent upon their nature and composi- 
tion, and upon their temperature at the time of 
contact. 

Sulphate of Iron, or Sulphate of Protoxide of 
Iron, is largely prepared for various purposes, 
especially for dyeing black. Itis generally known 
as copperas, or green vitriol. The primary form 
of the crystal is an oblique rhombic prism; its 
colour is blueish green when recently prepared, but 
by exposure to the air, and the partial peroxidise- 
ment of the iron, it becomes first green and even- 
tually yellowish. Like the other salts of iron, it 
has a disagreeable styptic taste. The sulphate of, 
peroxide of iron may be considered as representing 
the soluble salts of peroxide of this metal. It is 
of a reddish colour when concentrated, and 
yellowish when diluted. Nocrystals are obtained 
by evaporation, but there remains a brown d 
liquescent mass; its taste is very astringent, an 
it is soluble in alcohol. 

Nitrates of Iron.— Of these, as of the sulphate 
there are two. When iron is acted upon by v 
dilute nitric acid, a protonitrate of a pale gree 
colour is obtained ; but when the acid is mod 
rately diluted pernitrate of iron is formed: thi 
resembles the persulphate in its more importan 
properties, 

Carbonate of Iron.—It is @nly the protoxid 
of iron which combines with carbonic acid to fo 
a solid compound. Carbonate of iron exists i 
nature, and is the basis of what is termed t 
argillaceous iron ore; it sometimes also occu 
pure in transparent rhombic crystals. 

Phosphates of Iron.—The protophosphate oceu 
in Cornwall, America, &c., as a greenish ob}j 
rhombic prismatic crystal ; it may also be p 
artificially as a blue precipitate. The perp 
is white; it is obtained by adding phosphate 
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soda to persulphate of iron. Like the proto- 
phosphate, it is insoluble in water, but dissolved 
by acids, and may be precipitated from them 
unaltered. 

Arseniates of Iron.—The proto-arseniate is a 
grayish precipitate, which by exposure to the air 
absorbs oxygen and becomes darker. The perar- 
seniate is a yellowish white insoluble powder. 

Chromate of Iron. [Curomrum. } 

IRON MANUFACTURE AND TRADE.— 


The art of smelting iron was practised in this 
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forced into the furnace. This has proved to be 
the most valuable and economical of all modern 
inventions in the iron manufacture. 

The iron is run from the furnace every twelve 
hours, by tapping it in the front on a level with 
the bottom of the hearth. When the furnace is 
tapped, the metal is allowed to run into channels 
formed in the sand of the smelting-house floor. 
The names of sow-metal and pig-metal, which were 
originally given by the workmen, signify in one 
case the blocks of iron which are formed in the 


country during the time of the Roman occupation, | large main channels, and in the other case the 
and in many ancient beds of cinders, the refuse of smaller blocks which are formed in smaller side 
iron-works, Roman coins have been found. The channels communicating with the larger ones. 

principal ancient seats of the iron manufacture in| The quality of pig-iron varies according to the 
this country appear to have been Sussex and the | purposes for which it is intended, and depends not 
Forest of Dean, or Arden, as it was then called. | only upon the quality of the ore, but also upon 
Remains of ancient iron-furnaces have been noticed that of the fuel. The principal division is into 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. The fowndry-tron and forge-iron, the former being 
art of working in iron and steel was much practised used for castings, the latter for conversion into 


in this island before the Norman conquest. 

There are two distinct qualities into which this 
metal is commonly divided, viz. pig-iron and 
malleable or bar iron, the second being the result 
of an extension of the processes necessary for the 
production of the first kind. 

The first process is that of reducing the iron- 
stone or ore, or, as it is technically called, the 
mine, into a metallic state by means of fusion. 
This operation is conducted in a blast-furnace or 
smeltingfurnace. [Furnace.} The furnace is 
charged from the top with certain proportions of 
iron-ore, coke, and limestone. The ore is pre- 
viously roasted in a kiln, in order to drive off the 
water, sulphur, and arsenic, with which it is more 
or less combined in its native state: by this pro- 
cess it loses one-sixth part of its weight. A fur- 


‘malleable iron. Foundry-iron is further divided 
into three qualities, distinguished by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3, and differing in the amount of carbon 
combined, the fluidity when melted, and the hard- 
ness when cooled. Forge-iron is divided also into 


_three qualities, and is distinguished as bright iron, 


mottled tron, and white iron, which names are 
indicative of the appearance which each quality 
presents to the eye; they have less carbon, less 
fluidity, and more hardness, than foundry-iron. 
Forge or bar iron is pig-iron freed from carbon 
and oxygen. The first operation for producing 


this change is called refining, and is performed in 


small low furnaces about three feet square at the 
base, having the bottom, or hearth, of fire-bricks, 
and the sides of cast iron, made hollow to allow a 
stream of water to pass constantly through, which 


nace of the size commonly used in Wales will prevents their being quickly burnt away ; near the 
produce from 5 to 6 tons of pig-iron in twelve top are holes for the insertion of blast-pipes. The 
hours. For the largest quantity the furnace must iron is kept in a state of fusion in the refinery for 
be charged progressively with 15 tons of roasted some time exposed to an intense heat produced 


iron-ore, 22} tons of coke, and about 6 tons of 
limestone. ‘These ingredients are supplied at 50 
charges, and must be intimately mixed together in 
the furnace. The limestone must be broken into 
small pieces; its use is to act asa flux to the ore 
and promote its fusion. The heat that would be 
produced in any furnace by merely setting fire to 
the fuel which is contained in it would be altogether 
insufficient for the fusion of the ore, if its intense- 
ness were not promoted by the forcing in of a cur- 
rent or blast of air. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to use a strong mechanical force, and of late 
years the agency of steam has been most com- 
monly employed for this purpose. The blast is 
carried into an intermediate chamber of a spherical 
or cylindrical shape, called a regulator ; and, as the 
air is in a state of condensation when admitted, its 
effort to expand itself again to its natural volume 


by a strong blast, and is then run out into a flat 
‘mould twenty feet long by two wide, placed over a 
cistern of water, where it speedily cools into a 
‘bright brittle state. 

The first process employed for making bars is 
called puddiing, and is performed in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, thence called a puddling-furnace. 
[Furnace.] The quantity of refined metal put 
into this puddling-furnace at each charge is from 
(34 to 4 cwt. In about half an hour from the 
charging of the furnace the metal begins to melt. 
The puddler then observes, through a small hole 
provided for that purpose and for the introduction 
of his tools, the progress of the work. The 
business of the puddler is so to dispose of the 
pieces of metal, moving them by means of his 
tools, as to insure an equable application of heat 
to the mass. When the whole quantity is fully 


causes the continuous and regular supply to the melted, the puddler stirs the metal about briskly, 
furnace which is necessary. The air thus forced’ changing his tools continually, that they may not 
into the furnace keeps the heat at a degree of be melted. By means of this agitation the metal 
intenseness which is indispensable for the smelt- gives off an elastic fluid, and after a time becomes 
in the ore. A most important improve- thick, and grows increasingly so, until it loses all 

as made by Mr. Neilson, some years ago, fluidity and forms into lumps. The contents of 
in the the Aut-blast instead of the cold, that the furnace are then divided into five or six por- 
is, drying and highly heating the air before it is tions by the puddler, and each is made up by 
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means of his tools into a spherical form. These 
balls are technically called blooms. Being taken 
from the puddling-furnace, they are subjected each 
to 10 or 20 blows from a heavy hammer (called 
shingling), which makes them more compact and 
gives them a shape more convenient for going 
through the rollers. These rollers consist of two 
cylinders working in contact, and having on their 
surfaces a series of groves, varying in size. The 
iron is passed through all these groves in succes- 
sion, until it is reduced to the requisite width and 
thickness. It is thus converted from a fusible, 


hard, and brittle substance, to a tough and elastic | 
bar which is hardly fusible, and which, from its 


property of yielding and altering its form under 
the hammer, has acquired the name of malleable 
iron. 

The bars, when they have been passed through 
these rollers, and while yet hot, are cut into con- 


venient lengths and taken to the balling-furnace, | 
‘them. Sir William Herschel remarked (‘ Phil. 


the shape and construction of which resemble those 


of the puddling-furnace. In this balling-furnace the 
bars are piled evenly, so that one bar does not 
project beyond another. Several of these piles, 
each of which is composed of five or six bars, are. 
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English writers Swift contains the strongest and 
the most numerous examples of irony. 

IROQUOIS. [Norra American Inpians.} 

IRRADIATION denotes, properly, the emis- 
sion of rays from a luminous object, but the word 
is generally used to signify an apparent enlarge- 
ment of the disc of a celestial body, this 
enlargement being caused either by a deviation 
of the rays of: light from a rectilinear direction, or 
in consequence of the agitation produced on the 
retina within small distances about the points at 
which the rays in the pencils are made to converge 
by the humours of the eye; or, again, by the 
blending together of the circles of light produced 
by the pencils when these do not converge exactly 
on the retina, 

It is a consequence of irradiation that objects 
which are in reality of equal magnitudes appear 
frequently to differ in size according to their 
colour or to the quantity of light which falls upon 


Trans.,’ 1783) that, when a bright circle was 
viewed together with a dark one on a bright 


ground, the latter always appeared smaller than 


the other. 


IRRATIONAL QUANTITY. There are 


placed at once in the furnace, and when sufficiently | 
heated, so that they will weld together, the piles such things as magnitudes which are not in the 
are taken out separately, and are passed again proportion of any one number to any other; 
through rollers similar in construction to those though if we.may use numbers as great as we 
described above, but differing from each other in please, we can find a pair which shall be as nearly 
the form of their orifices and grooves, so that as we please in the ratio of any two such quan- 


either round or flat or square rods and bars may 
be produced at the pleasure of the maker, and | 


these, when weighed and put up into bundles, are tional, it simply means not expressible by a 
finite fraction. The word ratio, or its equivalent 


ready for sale. 

he manufacture and trade in iron in this 
country have now become very extensive. The 
produce in Great Britain in 1740 was estimated 
at 17,350 tons; in 1806, 258,000 tons; in 1828, 
700,000;, in 1840, 1,400,000. Of this last 
quantity, it was estimated that 530,000 tons were 
made in Wales, 250,000 in Scotland, and the rest 
in England. Kither the estimate for Scotland is 
much too low, or the iron manufacture of that 
country must have increased enormously in the 
next few years; for there were no less than 
600,000 tons of pig-iron alone sold at Glasgow in 
1846. In that year there were 141 iron furnaces 
in Scotland. In the various processes from the 
smelting to the casting and rolling, the weight of 
coal used is about five times that of the iron ; so that 
a produce of 1,600,000 tons of iron would absorb 


the enormous quantity of 8,000,000 tons of coal. | 


The exports of iron, hardware, and cutlery, are 
very large. In 1846 they were— 


Hardware and cutlery 392,314 cwts. 
Tron and steel, wrought and 


unwrought . . . . 488,325 tons, 


The declared value of these exports was above tically, or is in the preceding sense irration 


6,000,0004, 

IRON, Medicinal Properties of. 
BEATE SPRINGS. | 

IRONY (tigwvsia), a refined species of ridi- 


cule, which under the guise of earnestness and 
simplicity exposes all undue pretensions, even | 
while it professes to honour and admit them, Of 


[CHALY- | 


tities. 
According to the modern yse of the term irra- 


Acyes, does not here mean reason, in the common 
sense-of the word, but mathematical proportion. 
A quantity whose proportion to the unit of 
quantity cannot be expressed arithmetically, that 
is, by a whole number, or a fraction, is ‘inex- 
pressible by an arithmetical ratio,’ or ‘arithme- 
tically irrational,’ abbreviated into ‘irrational.’ 
This explanation is very important, since the 
student might otherwise be led to suppose that 
irrational meant unreasonable or absurd. Sup- 
pose for example that we have a geometrical 
problem which we solve by the application o 
arithmetic, taking a certain line to be unity. 
Suppose the problem thus reducible to the 
solution of «?=2, or the quantity sought is such 
a fraction as multiplied by itself will give 2 
The arithmetical answer is very simple ; there i 
no such fraction. But is the problem therefo 
impossible? By no means; for the line requir 
must be the diagonal of a square whose side i 
the linear unit. What, then, is the reason for ou 
not being able to produce an arithmetical solw 
tion? Because the ratio of the line sought to t 
linear unit given is not to be expressed arithm 


The student has now arrived at the point whe 
he must be taught (if he have not learnt it before’ 
that arithmetic is not the science of all ratios 
relative magnitudes, but only of the ratios 
relative magnitudes of those quantities whi 
are made by putting together quantities whi 
are all equal to one another, The sen 
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alone would never “make this distinction, and natural banks. It may thence be distributed so 
those who desire nothing more than sensible as to descend slowly, and water a considerable 
evidence in their mathematical studies need not extent of ground in its way to rejoin the stream. 
attend to it: unfortunately the present bent of This is by far the most common mode of irrigation, 
such pursuits tends to inexactness, not explicitly and the shape, size, and direction of the channels 
avowed, but wearing the appearance of absolute are regulated by the nature of the surface and 
rigour. other circumstances, which vary in almost every 
The student who begins to extract the square’ situation. 
root of numbers is allowed to place the symbol of| | When there is a considerable fall and a sufficient 
that process over numbers which do not admit supply of water, a series of channels may be 
of its performance, as / 2, / 3, &c. These made, so situated below each other, that the 
symbols are reasoned on as if they represented second collects the water which the first has 
fractions, and arithmetical deductions are drawn ;| supplied, and in its turn becomes a feeder to 
but, when it is required to reduce them to practice, | irrigate the lower parts of the declivity : a third 
then the possibility of determining their arithme-| channel receives the water and distributes it lower 
tical values is denied, and it is implied that they | down, until the last pours it into the river. This 
have an existence which can only be epprozi- |is called catch-work, because the water is caught 
mately represented. Thus, since 1.4142 multiplied | from one channel to another. This method is 
by itself gives 2 very nearly, it is said that| only applicable where there is a considerable fall 
1.4142 is very nearly the square root of 2. This| of water and a gentle declivity towards the river. 
method, which is indispensably necessary in| A small rill, which is often quite dry in summer, 
practice, should not be allowed in perfectly strict} may still by judicious management be made to 
reasoning. It cannot be just to say that 2 has|improve a considerable portion of land: its waters 
no square root, but that, since fractions very near| may be collected and allowed to accumulate in 
to 2 have square roots, therefore these square|a pond or reservoir, and let out occasionally, so 
roots are very near to the non-existent square | that none be lost or run to waste. If there is but 
root of 2. It is only in a properly extended|a small quantity, it must be husbanded and made 
arithmetic, which by express agreement admits of| to flow over as great a surface as possible. If 
extended symbols of ratio, that it can be lawful| there is not a want of water, there may be a 
to speak of the square root of 2. want of declivity to enable it to flow off, which, 
IRRIGATION. Of all the substances which} it should always be remembered, is an essen- 
concur in the vegetation and growth of plants,!tial part of irrigation. Art may in this case 
water is the most essential. The warmer the! assist nature by forming a passage for the water, 
climate, and the more rapid the evaporation, the| either in its course towards the land to be irri- 
more luxuriant is the vegetation, provided there | gated, or from it after it has effected its purpose. 
be an abundant supply of water. This circum-| When the surface to be irrigated is very flat 
stance has suggested the plan of diverting streams | and nearly level, it is necessary to form artificial 
and conducting them in channels to fertilise as| slopes for the water to run over. The whole of 
great an extent of land as possible. the ground is laid in broad beds, undulating like 
In China and in India, as well as in Egypt,|the waves of the sea; and the water, carried along 
ingenious modes of watering lands have been | the ridge of each bed, is allowed to flow down 
adopted from the most remote ages. No expense | the slopes. 
has been thought too great to secure a supply of| Experience has shown that there are particular 
water, and to distribute it in the most advantageous | seasons when the water has the best effect. During 
nianner. frost the water-meadows, having a current of water 
The whole art of irrigation may be deduced | continually flowing over them, are protected from 
from two simple rules: first, to give a sufficient] the effect of frost, and the grass will continue to 
supply of water during all the time the plants are| grow as long as the water flows over it. Too 
growing ; and, secondly, never to allow it to accu-| much moisture, however, would be injurious, and 
mulate so long as to stagnate. the meadows are therefore laid dry by shutting 
The supply of water must come from natural} the flood-gates whenever the temperature of the 
lakes and rivers, or from artificial wells and ponds, | air is above freezing. By this management the 
in which it is collected in sufficient quantity to| grass grows rapidly at the first sign of spring. 
disperse it over a certain surface. As the water| Before the dry upland meadows have recovered 
must flow over the land, or in channels through it,| the effects of frost and begun to vegetate, the 
the supply must be above the level of the land to| herbage of the water-meadows is already luxu- 
be irrigated. But there must also be a ready exit| riant ; and by judicious management three or four 
for the water, and therefore the land must not be) crops of grass are obtained in each season, or only 
so low as the natural level of the common receptacle | one abundant crop is made into hay, and the sheep 
of the waters, whether it be a lake or the sea, to and cattle feed off the others. 
which they run. In hot weather much mischief may be done by 
Along the banks of running streams nature | injudicious flooding. In winter, on the contrary, 
points out the declivity, A channel, which receives | the land may be covered with water for weeks 
the water at a-point higher than that to which) without injury ; and, if an earthy deposit takes 
the river flows, may be dug with a much smaller, place, the subsequent fertility is greatly increased. 
declivity than that of the bed of the river, and! But this is not properly irrigation: it is inunda- 
made to carry the water much higher than the tion, and the effects depend on entirely different 
VOL, VIL. Ui t 


we 
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causes. On the other hand water may be carried 
in small channels through meadows without being 
allowed to overflow : this is watering, but not pro- 
perly irrigating. The great advantage of water- 
meadows in England is not so much the increased 
quantity of grass or hay which is obtained when 
they are mown, as the-early feed in spring, when 
all kinds of nutritive fodder are scarce. 

When it is intended to form a water-meadow 
on a surface which is nearly level, the whole of 
the land must be laid in beds about 20 or 30 feet 
wide, the middle or crown of these beds being on 
a level with the main feeders, and the bottoms or 
drains on a level with the lower exit of the water, 
or a little above it. Grass-seed being sown over 
these beds, the water may be let on for a very 
short time, to make them spring. As soon as the 
grass is two or three inches above ground, a regular 
flooding may be given, and in a very short time 
the sward will be complete. Instead of sowing 
seed, tufts of grass cut from old sward may be 
spread over the newly formed beds, and they will 
soon cover the ground. 

It seems essential to the formation of a good 
water-meadow that the bottom be porous and free 
from stagnant water; hence under-draining is 
often indispensable before a water-meadow can be 
established ; and a peat bog, if drained and con- 
solidated, may have water carried over its surface, 
and produce very good herbage. If the soil is a 
very stiff clay, draining is almost indispensable 
where a water-meadow is to be made. 

The usual time of letting on the water on 
water-meadows is just before Christmas, and it 
may continue to flow over the land as long as the 
frost lasts: in mild weather it may be turned off 
during the day and put on again at night until the 
frost is gone. The grass will soon begin to grow, 
and be ready to be fed off. When this is done, 
the water is immediately let on for a short time, 
and turned off again to allow the ground to dry 
after a few days’ flooding, and the water is let on 
again at short intervals. The warmer the air is, 
the shorter time must the water be allowed to 
cover the meadows. 

IRTISCH. ([Srperra.} 

IRUN. [Basque Provinces. ] 

IRVINE. (Ayrsuree. | 

ISABELLA of Castile. 
Castile. } 

ISAiUS, one of the ten Athenian orators, was 
a native of Chalcis, or, according to other accounts, 
of Athens. The vigour of his talent belonged to 
the period after the Peloponnesian War which 
ended B.c. 404, and he lived to the time of King 
Philip. He was a pupil of Isocrates, instructed 
Demosthenes, and enjoyed the society of the chief 
philosophers of his time. 

Eleven of the orations of Iszeus are extant, 
all of which treat of matters relating to wills 
and the succession to the property of testators, or 
persons intestate, or to disputes originating in such 
matters, From these orations we derive much in- 
formation about the law of Athens as to the dis- 
position of property by will, and in cases of 
intestacy, and also as to many of the forms of 
procedure, 
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Dionysius says, that with Iseeus originated that 
vigour and energy of style which his pupil De- 
mosthenes carried to perfection. 

The best edition of the text of Iszeus is by 
Bekker. The translation of Isteus by Sir William 
Jones (1779, 4to.) is somewhat deficient in critical 
accuracy, and also wanting in force. 

ISAIAH, one of the most celebrated of the 
Hebrew prophets, but of the time in which he 
lived little more is known than he has himself 
told us in the superscription of his book. It 
appears that he was the son of Amoz or Amotz, 
who, however was not the prophet Amos, who 
prophesied in Israel in the reign of the second 
Jeroboam. It seems tolerably clear that he was a 
native of the kingdom of Judah; and that he 
resided at Jerusalem is evident from several pas- 
sages of his prophecies; that he was married ; and 
that he had two sons in the reign of Ahaz, to 
whom he gave names symbolical of important 
events in the future history of the Jews (vii. 3 ; 
viii. 1, 2). The Scripture says nothing further of 
him; but the uniform tradition of the Jews.is that 
he was put to death in the time of Manasseh, by 
being sawn asunder. 

The prophetic ministry of Isaiah was of long 
duration. The superscription acquaints us that he 
prophesied in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah. The vision in chap. vi., which 
has every appearance of expressing an introduction 
to the prophetic office, is dated ‘in the year that 
King Uzziah died.’ Uzziah died in 759 sB.c. ; 
and, as we have an explicit statement that Isaia 
was engaged in his prophetic work till the fifteent 
year of Hezekiah, in 712 3.¢., we have an interva 
of 47 years, during which, at the lowest compu 
tation, Isaiah exercised his prophetic office. Bu 
it is probable that he lived much longer. Hezeki 
himself lived fourteen or fifteen years after tha 
date; and the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32 
that ‘the rest of the acts of Hezekiah’ were writte 
‘in the vision of Isaiah,’ seems to imply that h 
survived him, and wrote the history of his rei 
down to the time of his death. If he survive 
Hezekiah, he probably, as the tradition alread 
alleged intimates, lived some time into the rei 
of Manasseh : but, if we reckon only to the fi 
year of that reign, the interval from the last y 
of Uzziah is 62 years, and, supposing that Isai 
was not more than twenty at the commenceme 
of that period, be must have been above eighty 
the time of his death. 

Regarded in the order of time, the writings 
Isaiah would form the fifth of the propheti 
books; for Joel, Jonah, Hosea, and Amos we 
his predecessors, Yet is this book most proper 
placed first in the collection, as well on acco 
of the transcendant importance and the sublimi 
of the predictions which it contains, as 
account of its extent—the book of Isaiah bei 
larger than any other prophetical book, 
indeed exceeding in bulk the writings of all t 
twelve minor prophets taken together. 

The peculiar sublimity of Isaiah’s propheci 
both in their style and objects, has directed 
attention, both of Jews and Christians, m 
strongly to this book than to any other in 
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prophetical canon of the Old Testament. It has 
- the very important distinction of being more fre- 
quently quoted in the New Testament than any 
other of the sacred books, the Psalms excepted : 
and the distinct manner in which the divinely 
inspired writer speaks of the birth and sufferings 
of Christ, and the glories of his kingdom, has ever 
rendered it eminently instrumental in the convic- 
tion of the unbelieving, in confirming the doubtful, 
and in strengthening the faint-hearted. 

Bishop Lowth’s English translation of the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, first published in 1778, con- 
tains a large body of useful notes, and has been 
frequently reprinted. 

ISA’TIS. [Woap.] 

IS’CHIA, the ancient naria, an_ island 
situated at the northern entrance of the Bay of 
Naples, the smaller island of Procida lying 
between it and the promontory of Misenum on the 
main land. It ismountainous. The highest sum- 
mit called Epomeo, which is an extinct volcano, 
rises about 2500 feet above the sea. Strabo calls 
this island Pithecése, from pithécus, an earthen ves- 
sel, the clay of the island having been used forearth- 
enware from the remotest time. The soil is very 
fertile, and produces corn, abundance of wine, and 
all sorts of fruit. The hills are covered with 
chestnut trees. The island is about 20 miles in 
circuit, and contains 24,000 inhabitants. It con- 
tains four small towns: 1, Ischia, which is a 
bishop’s see, and has a castle ; 2, Foria, which is 
the most commercial place on the island; 3, Ca- 
samicciola, near which there is excellent clay, of 
which a‘ great quantity of pottery is made and 
sent to Naples; and, 4, Zacco. The island abounds 
with mineral springs. 

ISEGHEM. [Fuanpers, Wzst.] 

ISER. [Bavarta.] 

ISE‘RE, a department in France, formed out 
of a portion of Dauphiné, is bounded E. and N. 
by Savoy and the department of Ain, 8.E. and S$. 
by the department of Hautes-Alpes, S.W. and W. 
by those of Dréme and Rhone. It lies between 
44° 49/ and 45° 52’ N. lat., 4° 42/ and 6° 20’ E. 
long. ; its length from N.W. to S.E. is 94 miles ; 
the average width is 41 miles. The area is 3201 
square miles, and the population in 1846 was 
598,492, which gives 186.97 to the square mile, 
or 13.22 above the average per square mile for all 
France. 

The department presents lofty mountains, which 
are branches of the Alps, peaks covered with snow 
that never melts, glaciers, dark pine forests, num- 
berless steep, narrow, and abrupt gorges, torrents, 
waterfalls, and extensive plains towards the north 
and in the centre, the whole forming perhaps the 
most varied and picturesque scenery in France, 
ranging between the extremes of the bleakest 
barrenness and the most smiling a 
fertility. The cols of Saix and Sqpt- 
the peaks of Granier and Belledogné, rise re- 
spectively to the height of 10,968, 49742, 9840, 


and as far tmgil here it becomes navi- 
and 9781 feet above the level of tl sea. The| gable, and Book ane cheers France. Here its 
mountains abound in grottoes of greft extent and 


course is nearly 8. to Grenoble t ig joined 
rich in stalactitic concretions. Lakeg are, nu-} by the fyom the left bank : Yel point 
} kes Abdtleer bond-first-to N.W., tat. W., 


merous, but small, There are no na 
but canals and rills of irrigation passing St.-Marcellin yah ‘a town it a al 
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very extensively in most of the valleys and 
plains. Every spot capable of cultivation is care- 
fully tilled ; the mountain sides are shaped into 
terraces, which are formed with carried earth, sup- 
ported by walls of dry-stones; and crops are 
grown at the height of 2700 feet above the level 
of the valleys. 

The arrondissement of Grenoble contains no 
plains ; the tillage is confined to the valleys and 
mountain slopes. The valley of Grésivaudun, re- 
markable for its extraordinary fertility and high 
cultivation, is watered in its whole length by the 
Isére, and extends from the point where that 
river enters France to its junction with the Drac 
in the neighbourhood of Grenoble, a length of 29 
miles, with an average breadth of 3 miles. It is in- 
closed in its whole extent by two chains of moun- 
tains of great and varied beauty, the lower slopes of 
which are converted into corn fields, meadows, orch- 
ards and plantations ; the central parts are covered 
with forests of oak, chestnut, and pine, or clothed 
with pasture, while the summits and crests are 
covered with snow or with naked rocks. In this 
valley the walnut, mulberry, and vine flourish. 
Wheat, barley, maize, hemp, clover, &c., are pro- 
duced in great abundance. Rye and oats are the 
chief crops in the mountain districts. Oxen are 
employed in farm-work. Numerous flocks from 
this and the neighbouring departments graze upon 
the mountain pastures during the summer. The 
arrondissement of St.-Marcellin presents towards 
the north a vast plain, known under the names 
of Biévre and Céte-St.-André, consisting of a dry 
gravelly soil, which is tolerably fertile and well - 
cultivated. The centre of this arrondissement is 
hilly, and contains some good wheat land. An- 
other part of the arrondissement is the valley of 
Tullins, a prolongation of that of Grésivaudun, to 
which it yields neither in beauty nor fertility. 
The southern part of the arrondissement of La-Tour- 
du-Pin, known as the Terres Froides (cold lands), 
consists of high ridges divided by narrow vales, 
while the northern part consists of hills of mode- 
rate height, intersected by moist and marshy 
plains, In this part are the lakes of Paladru and 
Lemps, and the extensive morasses of Bourgoin. 
The arrondissement of Vienne presents in its 
northern part a vast dry sandy plain, on which 
rye is the chief crop; in the central parts it is 
covered with hills, the lower slopes of which are 
well cultivated and very productive, while their 
summits are covered with wood ; to the south 
this arrondissement comprises the extremely fertile 
plain of Valoir, which yields corn, wine, oil, and 
silk. 

The department takes its name from its principal 
river the Jsére, which, rising on the western slopes 
of the Graian Alps in the Tarentaise district of 
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about 85 days in the year are rainy ; hail-storms 
are sometimes very destructive, 

In mineral wealth the department is very rich. 
Iron, lead, copper, and coal mines are worked ; 
gold and silver mines have been worked, but are 
now abandoned. In the year 1837 a vein of 
platina’was discovered in the valley of the Drac. 
Marble, granite, porphyry, gypsum, slate are 
quarried. Antimony, zinc, cobalt, rock-crystal, 
vitriol, sulphur are found. 

The industrial products consist of sailcloth, 
table and household linen, gloves, soldiers’ uni- 
forms, calicoes, printed cottons, oil, turpentine, 
liqueurs, and mineral acids. There are iron, copper, 
and lead foundries, steel works, zinc and copper 
rolling factories, marble sawing mills, paper and 
vellum works, naileries, dyehouses, glass works, 
cotton yarn manufactories, magnaneries, and silk, 
throwing establishments. The number of wind 
and water mills is 1367; of forges and smelting 
furnaces, 119; of factories and workshops of 
different kinds, 969. About 400 fairs are held 
in the year. 

The department is divided into 4 arrondisse- 
ments, which with their subdivisions and popula- 
tion are as follows :— 


the department of Dréme, and falls into the Rhéne 
a few miles above Valence after a course of 180 
miles, 87 of which are navigable. This river, 
which is subject to disastrous floods, is of moderate 
width, but very deep ; its waters are always of a 
blackish tint, owing to the débris which it receives 
from the slate quarries of the Tarentaise. Of the 
other streams, which are very numerous, the most 
important are the Drac [Aupgs, Haurss]: the 
Romanche, which drains the south-east of the 
department and joins the Drac on the right bank, 
a few miles S. of Grenoble: the Bouwrbre, which 
rises S. of Virieu, and flowing past La-Tour-du- 
Pin and Bourgoin enters the Rhdne on the 
northern boundary of the department : the Guwiers, 
which is formed by the union of the Guiers-Vif 
and the Guiers-Mort (two streams that run down 
from the mountains of the Grande-Chartreuse), 
and flows along the frontier of Savoy from Les- 
Kchelles to its junction with the Rhéne, a few 
miles 8. of Belley. The Ruéne forms the northern 
and western boundaries of the department, and is 
navigable. Salt and other articles are conveyed 
in barges from the Khéne up the Isére; the 
transports down the latter are iron, hemp, linen, 
woollen cloth, &c. 

The department is crossed by 7 royal and 17 
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departmental roads: the Lyon-Avignon Railroad, Arronds. | |Cantons.) Communes. | Pop. in 1846. 
now in course of construction, runs along the west 
of the department, sending off a branch from St.-|Grenoble . .| 20 219 219,033 
Rambert to Grenoble. La - Tour - du - ; 

he department contains 2,047,654 acres, dis-| Pin. . . { 125 136,627 
tributed among 179,575 proprietors,, and into|St.-Marcellin .| 7 84 88,029 
1,529,893 parcels, Of this area 781,837 acres| Vienne. . .| 10 126 154,803 
are under tillage ; 164,857 are pasture land ;| —~—————-|———— — | —___ ++_—. 
68,446 are under vine culture ; 499,695 are co- Total. .| 44 554 598,492 


vered with woods and forests ; 20,009 are occupied 
as gardens, orchards, nurseries, and plantations of 
different sorts ; and 38,276 are covered with rivers, 
lakes, canals, &. The productions are of the 
most varied description, including wheat, rye, 
barley, maize, buck wheat, peas and beans, potatoes, 
fruits of all kind, walnuts, mulberries, almonds, 
medicinal plants, hemp, &c. Vines are mostly 
grown in the fertile valleys, trained either to green- 
wood supports of maple or cherry-tree, or to dry 
tall poles of chestnut wood; vines thus grown 
are called high vines (hautins). But on the hill 


Of the arrondissement of Grenoble and of the 
whole department the capital is GRENOBLE. A//e- 
vard stands in a high valley N.E. of Grenoble, 
watered by the Breda, a feeder of the Isére, 
and has 2638 inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in the neighbouring iron mines, forges, 
smelting furnaces, and foundries, the machinery 
of which is driven by the Breda. Bowrg-d’Oysans, 
S.S.E. of Grenoble, in the picturesque valley of 
the Romanche, which is hemnied in by high 
wooded mountains, echoing with numerous cas- 
slopes, in favourable situations and in the Rhéne|cades, has an ecclesiastical college and 3196 
district, the low vines, as they are called when inhabitants, who manufacture cotton, and work in 
unsupported, produce a stronger better-keeping| the lead and rock-crystal mines of the neighbour- 
wine, and more fitted for transport. The produce |hood. St.-Laurent-du-Pont, 20 miles N. from 
of wine in ordinary years is 5,324,000 gallons, | Grenoble, is most picturesquely situated at the foot 
the best of which is produced in the neighbour-|of very high and alinost perpendicular mountains, 
hood of the Rhéne, Horses, asses, and cows are | on the road to the monastery of the Grande Char- 
numerous, but small; mules of large size are |treuse, which was founded by St. Bruno in 1084 in 
reared in the mountains; sheep are bred in great |a wild and rocky defile ; population, 1734. Afens, 
numbers, and yield a fine silky wool; pigs, goats, | 25 miles 8: from Grenoble, stands among the Triéves 
and poultry are plentiful. The rivers and lakes| Mountains, and has 2126 inhabitants, important 
abound in fish. Game is abundant; among the | linen manufactures and glass factories. La Mure, 
wild animals are the boar, wolf, chamois, ibex, |S. of Grenoble on the road to Gap, situated at the 
porcupine, weasel, red and gray partridge, &c, extremity of the valley of the Matésine, which is 
The mulberry grounds are extensive ; the number | inclosed by the Triéves Mountains, has 3106 ins 
of trees exceeds a million. habitants, who manufacture coarse linen and 

The climate is healthy ; cold in winter, very | leather, and work in the coal mines and marble 
hot in the valleys and plains in summer, The pre- quarries near the town, Vf, 10 miles S. from 
vailing winds are from the north and north-west ; Grenoble, has potteries, silk-throwing factories, 
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and 2314 inhabitants.  Villard-de-Lans, near | fortified town, stands a few miles 8. of Rives in a 
the right bank of the Bourne, has a population of beautiful valley, and has 4701 inhabitants. It is 
2298. Vizille, in a fertile plain on the right bank | surrounded by iron forges, steel works, copper 
of the Romanche, has an ancient castle now con-| foundries, and hemp- dressing establishments. 
yerted into a factory for printed cottons, and | Arms and tools of various kinds are manufactured 
contains 2907 inhabitants. Votron, N. of Gre-| here. Vinay, 5 miles N.E. from St.-Marcellin, 
noble, a well-built town of 7694 inhabitants, | has iron works, silk-throwing establishments, 
stands at the foot of a hill on the Morge, a small | and 3351 inhabitants. . ; 
feeder of the Isére, which drives the machinery of | In the arrondissement of Vienne the chief town 
several industrial establishments. The principal is Vienne, the Vienna of the Allobroges and the 
manufactures are cloth, silk stuffs, canvass, li-| capital of the first and second kingdoms of Bour- 
queurs, soap ; there are also iron and steel works,|gogne. It stands in 45° 31’ 28” N. lat., 4° 52’ 
paper and hemp mills, naileries, and tan-yards. 11” E. long,, at a distance of 50 miles N.W. from 
Voreppe, S. of Voiron, has oil and corn mills, tan- Grenoble, on the left bank of the Rhéne, which 
yards, and 3005 inhabitants. is lined with quays and crossed by a suspension- 
In the arrondissement of La-Tour-du-Pin the} bridge. The town has tribunals of first instance and 
chief town, La-Tour-du-Pin, stands on the left| of commerce, a consultative chamber of manufac- 
bank of the Bourbre, on the road from Lyon to/ tures, a college, and 17,587 inhabitants. Hemmed 
Chambéry, and has 2456 inhabitants, and some|in between steep hills and the river, Vienne 
beet-root sugar factories. It. was formerly impor- | has a much greater length than breadth ; it is like 
tant on account of its fortifications, of which there | most ancient towns, ill-built, with narrow winding 
are still some remains. The tribunal of first’ streets, with the exception of that traversed by 
instance is at Bourgoin, a town of 4271 inhabi-|the road from Lyon to Marseille. It contains 
tants, situated among hills at the junction of three! some Roman remains, among others a temple now 
small rivers, and at the point where the Lyon road | converted into a museum, a triumphal arch, some 
branches off southwards to Grenoble, and east-| vestiges of an amphitheatre on Mont-Pipet, and 8S. 
wards to Italy through Chambéry. Its situation! of the town, near the gate of Avignon, a pyra- 
is favourable for trade, but unhealthy on account| midal obelisk, called Plan-de-l’-Aiguille, which is 
of the marshes and bogs near it. Its manufactures | 46 feet high, and constructed with cut stone with- 
are printed calicoes, canvas, cotton cloth and|out cement. The modern structures of most 
yarn, thrown silk, and beet-root sugar; there are | note are the fine Cathedral of St.-Maurice, the 
also several flour mills. Crémieux, 6 miles N.|church and cloisters of the former abbey of St.- 
from Bourgoin, has 2292 inhabitants, and is| André-le-Bas, the cavalry barracks, the public li- 
famous for its poultry. It stands at the foot of a| brary of 10,000 volumes, the college, which is one 
chain of calcareous hills, in which is the famous|of the finest structures of the kind left by the 
grotto of La Balme, reckoned as one of the seven | Jesuits, the hospitals for the sick and poor, the 
“wonders of Dauphiné. The grotto consists of.two | corn market, and the abattoir. The Gere, which 
long galleries, one facing the entrance, the other | joins the Rhéne at Vienne, drives the machinery 
to the right, and both contain beautiful stalac-|of several factories. ‘his town is one of the 
tites; in the former there is a lake of pellucid| principal seats of the woollen manufactures in the 
water, the transit of which to and fro occupies one| south of France; common cloth, pasteboard, 
hour, and is made by torch-light in a boat kept : leather, glass bottles, paper, chemical pro- 
' 


for the purpose. Le-Pont-de-Beau- Voisin, on the} ducts, &c., are also made ; and there are esta- 
Guiers, here crossed by a bridge of one arch, the| blishments for reeling and throwing silk, dye- 
line joining the keystones of which marks the} houses, iron furnaces, steel works, sheet copper 
boundary between France and Savoy, has 2268 |and lead works, copper and brass foundries. The 
inhabitants. commerce of the town is composed of its industrial 
In the arrondissement of St.-Marcellin, the chief! products, and of wine, zinc, &c. Vienne formerly 
town, St.-Marcellin, is situated 20 miles W. from} had an archbishop of its own ; but the archiepi- 
Grenoble, in a pretty country at the foot of a|scopal province is now united to that of Lyon, 
vine-clad hill, at a short distance from the right| Beaurepaire, 8.S.E. of Vienne, has cloth factories, 
bank of the Isére, and has a tribunal of first|corn and fulling mills, and 2322 inhabitants. 
instance, a college, and 3116 inhabitants. The! La-Céte-St.-André stands at the foot of a hill, in 
town is surrounded with walls pierced by four|a pretty situation on the Frette, 21 miles S.E. 
gates ; it is well built, with straight streets, orna-| from Vienne, and has 4083 inhabitants, who 
mented with fountains, St.-Ltienne-de-St.-Geoirs, | manufacture liqueurs, pyroligneous acid, wax can- 
10 miles N. from St.-Marcellin, on the Doleur,|dles, and plate glass, St.-/ean-de-Bournay, 14 
has a population of 2051. ives, N.N.E. of) miles KE. from Vienne, on the Veronne, a small 
St.-Marcellin, is situated in a smiling valley, | stream that drives the machinery of several fac- 
watered by the Fure, and has 2270 inhabitants. tories and then loses itself underground, has 3492 
This town is the centre of considerable manufac-| inhabitants, who manufacture woollen plaids, beet- 
tures of iron, steel, paper, crape, and silk handker-| root sugar, and leather. 
chiefs ; the steel forges, of which there are 23 in| The department forms the see of the bishop of 
the town and neighbourhood, are famous for the! Grenoble ; is included in the jurisdiction of the 
excellence of their products. Roybon, N.W. of| Cour Royale of Grenoble, and of the University 
St.-Marcellin, has manufactures of coarse woollens Academy of Lyon ; and belongs to the 7th Mili- 
and 2288 inhabitants. Z'wdlins, formerly a well- tary Division, of which Lyon is head-quarters, 1 
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formerly returned 7 members to the Chamber of 
Deputies: it now has 15 representatives in the 
National Assembly. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Statistique de la 
France; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur 
en France; Decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic.) 

ISIDORE of Charax lived probably in the 
first century of our zra. It appears from Athe- 
neus (‘ Deip.’ iii.) that he wrote an account of the 
Parthian empire, of which there is only a small 
part extant, entitled Yraéuoi Maghixoi, or the 
‘ Parthian Halting-places.’ 

This work has been printed in the second 
volume of Hudson’s ‘ Geographizw veteris Scrip- 
tores Greci Minores,’ with a Dissertation by 
Dodwell. There are some remarks on the ‘ Par- 
thian Halting-places’ in the ‘Journal of Educa- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 305. 

ISIDORE, SAINT, of Pelusium in Egypt, 
lived in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
wrote, according to Suidas, ‘3000 epistles, ex- 
plaining the divine Scriptures. Upwards of 2000 
are still extant. They have been published in 
Greek and Latin by Scholt, Paris, 1638. Dr. 
Heumann has published a ‘ Dissertation on Isi- 
dore’ (Hanover, 1738, 4to.), in which he argues 
that most of the letters are fictitious, and not a 
real correspondence. 

ISIDORE, SAINT, bishop of Seville, from 
A.D. 595 or 596 to a.p. 636, was born at Car- 
thagena. He was considered by the Council of 
Toledo (A.p. 650) as the most learned man of his 
age. The works of Isidore, which are numerous, 
have been published by Du Breul, Paris, 1601, 
and Cologne, 1617; at Madrid, 1778, and by 
Arevali, Rome, 1797, 1803. 

ISINGLASS, one of the purest kinds of glue, 
or animal gelatin, is made chiefly in Russia, from 
the dense membrane which forms the air-bladder 
of the sturgeon and other fishes of the same family 
(Sturionide). 

ISIS, one of the chief deities of the Egyptians, 
the sister of Osiris, was represented as the God- 
dess of Fecundity, and the cow was sacred to her. 
The annual festival of Isis in Egypt lasted eight 
days, during which a general purification took 
place. The priests of Isis observed perpetual 
chastity, their heads were shaved, and they went 
barefooted. The goddess was often represented as 
a woman with the horns of a cow. She also 
appears with the lotus on her head and the sistrum 
in her hand; and her head in some instances is 
seen covered with a hood. Heads of Isis are a 
frequent ornament of Egyptian capitals on the 
pillars of the temples. 

ISLAM. [Monammep.] 

ISLAY. [Hesrriprs. | 

ISLE, River. [Dorpoenr.] 


ISLE-MADAME, (CuHarentr-Inrr’rteurs.]! which are performed in equal times are call] 
isochronous ; and isochronism is the name gi 


ISLE-ROYALE. [Carn Breton ; CANADA. | 
ISLE-EN-JOURDAIN. ([Gnxrs.] 
ISLE, L’, [Vavotvss. ] 

ISLE D’ALBI. [Tarn. 
ISMAELITES, or ISMAELIANS, 


were 


originally a branch of the Shiites, or followers of the same time, or so nearly in the same time, 
Ali ben Abi Taleb, Djafar Madeck, the sixth C 
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Imaum in a direct line from Ali, having lost his 
elder son Ismael, appointed his younger son 
Mousa to be his successor. This caused a schism 
among the Shiites in the second century of the 
Hegira. Those who contended that the office of 
Imaum ought to have descended to the posterity 
of Ismael, and not to his younger brother, were 
called Ismaelites. They established two power- 
ful dynasties, one in Egypt, and another in the 
Irak Ajemi of Persia. The Ismaelites of Persia, 
Syria, and Arabia, had frequent wars against the 
Abbaside caliphs and the other Sunnee Mussul- 
mans, until the dynasty of Casbin was over- 
thrown by the Tartars about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. After that time the Ismaelites 
became scattered through Asia, maintaining their 
tenets and observing their rites in concealment 
and obscurity. 

ISMAIL. [Bessarasta.] 

ISNARDIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Onagrariee. There is one British 
species of this genus, J. palustris. I. alternifolia 
is a native of Virginia and Carolina, in marshy 
places. The root is used as an emetic. 

ISOCA’RDIA, a genus of bivalve shells, or 
conchifers, placed by Linneus under the form 
Chama, and by Brugniére among the Cardite 
Lamarck places Isocardia as the last of the gene 
of his Cardiacées, separating it from Chama, as Mr. 
G. B. Sowerby thinks with good reason (‘ Gene 
of Recent Fossil Shells’). M. de Blainville alte 
the term into Jsocardiwm, and inserts it as 
genus between Z'ridacna and Trigonia, amon 
his Camacés. M. Rang retains it in the sam 
family, but restores Lamarck’s original terminatio 
of the name, and places it between Caprina an 
Tridacna. (‘ Zool. Journal,’ vol, ii. p. 359.) 

The species are limited in number, and belon 
to the seas of Europe, India, and Australia. E 
ample, Jsocardia Cor. Europe. 

Fosstl Isocardia.—In Sowerby’s ‘ Mineral Co 
chology’ several fossil species are given in pla 
295. They occur in the London Clay, in th 
Crag, and in the Tertiary Beds of Europe an 
America. 

(Deshaye’s ed. of Lamarck; Lea’s Contrib 
tions to Geology, 8vo., Philadelphia, 1833.) 

ISOCHROMATIC LINES are those colo 
rings which appear when a pencil of polaris 
light is transmitted along the axis of a crystal, 
mica or nitre, and is received in the eye 
passing through a plate of tourmaline. In ce 
circumstances these rings assume the forms 
con-polar lemniscates ; and the tint of any one 
represented by the rectangle contained by t 
lines drawn from the poles to any point in t 
curve, 

ISOCHRONOUS, 


equal, xeéves, time). 


ISOCHRONISM (¢ 
Vibrations or oscillatio! 


to a remarkable property of all systems which : 
in equilibrium, namely, that when slight dist 
bance, be the same more or less, is given, 

oscillations which take place are all performed 


any acceleration or retardation is totally im 
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ceptible. Thus, when a pendulum is allowed to|on several occasions, as when he showed his 
vibrate till it rests, it will be found that there is sympathy for Theramenes, who had been con- 
no perceptible ditference between the vibrations of demned by the thirty tyrants. On the news of 
longer and shorter extent; of which any reader the battle of Cheronea, he refused to take food 
may satisfy himself by attaching a weight to a for several days, and thus closed his long career 
string, and observing the vibrations. But a still at ninety-eight years of age, B.c, 338, 

better proof may be found in a musical string. The| There are extant eight orations of Isocrates of 
finest ear cannot detect any difference between the class called judicial, or forensic, which are 
the pitch of a note made by a smart blow on the valuable for the subject-matter. Three of the 
key of a pianoforte and that made by a gentle /orations of Isocrates—to Demonicus, to Nicocles, 
one ; yet a very small difference in thé number of and the oration entitled Nicocles, belong to the 
oscillations per second would be perceptible, and 'pareenetic or hortatory class, and the first two 
the amount of disturbance from the position of partake in some degree of the epistolary style. 


equilibrium is twenty or thirty times greater in| 
the first case than in the second. 

When, under two different circumstances, the 
longer space is described in the same time as the 
shorter, it must be that the force acting in the first 


case is greater than that in the second ; and it is_ 
sufficiently known from experience that, the more | 


a system at rest is disturbed, the greater is the 
effort which it makes to return, But, in order 


that there may be isochronism, it is not sufficient 
that the effort to return should increase with the 
amount of disturbance, but the increase must take 
place according to one particular law. This law 
is as follows :—the force of restitution must be 
always proportional to the disturbance, so that, 
whatever force begins to act when the disturbance 
is a, twice as much acts when the disturbance is 
twice @ ; and so on for all proportions. That this 
law does prevail when the disturbance is not great, 
either absolutely, or so nearly that its error is ex- 
tremely small, may be proved both by theory and 
experiment. 

ISO/CRATES, one of the Greek orators 
commonly called the Ten, was born at Athens, 
436 s.c. He studied rhetoric under Prddicus, 
Gorgias, Tisias, and Theramenes, and became a 
master of his art. A certain timidity and feeble- 
ness in his delivery prevented him from speaking 
in public. He taught rhetoric both at Chios and 
at Athens, and his school was attended by 
numerous disciples, among whom were Xenophon, 
Ephorus, and Theopompus. Iszus, Demosthenes, 
and others, are said to have studied under him. 
The orations of Isocrates were either sent to the 
persons to whom they were addressed for their 
private perusal, or they were intrusted to others 
to deliver in public. He is said to have delivered 
only one himself. Isocrates treated of great 
moral and political questions: his views are 
distinguished by a regard for virtue, and an 
aversion to all meanness and injustice. He was 
a friend of peace; he repeatedly exhorted the 
Greeks to concord among themselves, and to turn 
their arms against their common enemy Persia. 
In his ‘Panegyrical Oration’ (published about 
B.o. 379), which he wrote in the time of the 
Lacedzmonian ascendancy, he exhorted the Lace- 
dzmonians and Athenians to vie with each other 
in a noble emulation, and to unite their forces in 
an expedition against Asia, He addressed Philip 
of Macedon in a similar strain after his peace 
with Athens (s.c. 346), exhorting him to recon- 
cile the states of Greece, and to unite their forces 
against Persia. He displayed considerable courage 


The ‘ Panathenaicus’ is a panegyric of Athens, 
which he wrote when he was 94 years of age. 
(‘ Panath.,’ c. 1.) 

The style of Isocrates is perspicuous, but highly 
laboured, and somewhat diffuse. In Cicero's 
opinion it was he who first gave to prose writing 
its due rhythm. Dionysius has thus briefly 
summed up his comparison between Lysias and 
Isocrates. ‘As to the charm of composition, 
Lysias is superior to Isocrates in the same kind 
that a naturally handsome person is to one made 
so by art: the composition of Lysias pleases 
naturally; that of Isocrates aims at pleasing.’ 
Twenty-one of his orations have come down to 
us, together with a few epistles, probably not 
genuine. The best edition of the Greek text is 
by Bekker. Isocrates was translated into Eng- 
lish by Richard Sadleir, London, folio (no date) ; 
by Dinsdale, London, 1752, 8vo. ; and by Gillies, 
together with the ‘Orations of Lysias, London, 
1778, 4to. 

ISOCRINITES, a genus of Crinoidea (Gold- 
fuss). 

I‘SOETES, a cryptogamic genus of plants, 
belonging to the natural order Lycopodiacea. 
The species of Isoetes grow at the bottoms of 
ponds and lakes, and are said to afford excellent 
food for fish. They are called Quillworts from 
the rush or quill-like appearance of the leaves. J. 
lacustris, Quillwort, is found in Great Britain, at 
the bottom of lakes and ponds in hilly districts. 
The structure of the fructification of this plant, and 
other species of the genus, is only imperfectly un- 
derstood. It is on this account referred to Mar- 
silleacee by some authors, and made to form an in- 
dependent order by others. Lindley refers it to 
Lycopodiacee. 

ISOMERISM. Substances which contain the 
same elements in the same ratio, and yet possess 
physical and chemical properties quite distinct, are 
classed as dsomeric, polymeric, and metameric 
substances. 

Tsomeric bodies are those which contain the same 
absolute and relative number of atoms of the same 
elements, and have consequently the same atomic 
weight. Should any such be found, it is evident 
either that they must contain more than two 
elements, or two equivalents of one, if there be 
only two ; but it is not certain that any such exist, 
although Berzelius believed that he had met with 
a few examples. 

Polymeric substances are those which contain 
the same relative but not the same absolute num- 
ber of atoms of the same elements, and whose 
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very apparent, and in the form of leaflets, or 
vesicular purses. Of these, the first two, or ex- 
Metameric substances are those which, while ternal ones, ordinarily cover the others, either 
they contain the same absolute and the same rela- totally or in great part. The body is generally 
tive number of atoms of the same elements, yet’ flattened and wider than it is thick. The mouth 
constitute substances belonging to an entirely is composed of the same pieces as in the crusta- 
different class of bodies, or a different order of ceans which precede it in M. Latreille’s system, 
chemical compounds. There are several substances but in the order before us those which answer to - 
of this kind. : the two superior jaw-feet in the Decapods present 
ISOMORPHISM. In the year 1819 it was more the appearance of a lower lip terminated by 
found by Mitscherlich that certain substances two palpi. Two of the antennz, the mesial ones, 
which have the property of assuming the same are almost obliterated in the last genera of this 
crystalline form may be substituted for each other order, which are all terrestrial, and differ besides 
in combination without altering the form of the from the other by their respiratory organs. The 
crystal. ‘Thus crystals which have the aspect and male sexual organs are pointed out most frequently 
form of alum, a salt which is well known to con-| by the presence of linear or filiform appendages, 
tain sulphate of potash and sulphate of alumina, | and sometimes by hooks placed at the internal 
may be made with sulphate of potash and per- origin of the first subcaudal lamin. The females 
sulphate of iron; hence it is concluded that alu- | carry their eggs under the breast, either between 
mina and peroxide of iron are isomorphous. This the scales, or in a membranous pouch, or sac, that 
property, which he termed tsomorphism, or equal opens to afford a passage for their young, which 
forms, Mitscherlich announces thus:—‘that cer-| are hatched with the form and parts proper to the 
tain elements which are themselves isomorphous, | species, and only cast their skin as they increase 
when combined in the sane manner with the in size. The greater number live in the waters. 
same substance, communicate the same form ;’ and | Those which are terrestrial have need, like other 
he proceeds to state, in illustration of this doc-| crustaceans that live out of water, of a certain de- 
trine, ‘that similarly constituted salts of arsenic gree of atmospherical humidity, in order that re- 
acid and phosphoric acid yield crystals of the same_spiration may be carried on, and that their branchize 
figure, because the acids, it is thought, are them-| may be in a fit state for performing this function. 
selves isomorphous; and as the atomic constitu-| Latreille divides the Isopods as follows :— 
tion of these acids is similar, each containing the| 1. Mpicarides. Parasitical. Genus, Bopyrus. 
same number of atoms of the other ingredient, it} 2. Cymothoada. With four setaceous antenne. 
is inferred that phosphorus is isomorphous with | Genera— Scrolis, according to Dr. Buckland, 
arsenic.’ Several isomorphous groups of crystals allied to the extinct Trilobites, Cymothoa, Ichthyo- 
have been determined ; but the strictness of their | philus, Canolira, Aga, Rocinella, Conilira, Sy- 
isomorphism is not without doubt in the minds of , nodus, Cirolana, Nelocira, Euridice, Limnoria. 
some authorities, 3. Spheromides. Genera—Zuzara, Spheroma, 
As connected with the subject of isomorphism, | Nasa, Cilicea, Cymodocea, Dynamene, Anthura. 
it will be proper to notice two other classes of| 4. Jdoteide. Genera—Idotea, Stenosoma, Are- 
bodies, which have been termed dimorphous and | turus. 
isodimorphous substances. 5. Asellota. Genera—Asellus, Oniscoda, Jara. 
The case of dimorphism first ascertained was| 6. Oniscide. Genera— Ligia, Tylos, Phi- 
presented by carbonate of lime in the two incom- |losocia, Oniscus, Porcellio, Armadillo. 
patible crystalline forms of common calcareous| (Latreille, in Cuvier’s ‘Régne Animal; Des- 
spar and of arragonite. Another instance is that! marest; Milne Edwards; Lamarck, 1838; and 
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atomic weights are consequently unlike, Several | 
carburets of hydrogen offer examples of po] ymerism. ) 


of sulphur, which, when crystallised from fusion, 
differs essentially in its form from the natural 
crystals and those deposited from bisulphuret of 
carbon. So also the diamond and graphite, which 
are both pure carbon, crystallise in forms which 
are incompatible with each other. 

The term isodimorphous is proposed by Pro- 


others.) 

Fossil Tsopoda.—M, Latreille states that Pro- 
fessor Germar had sent to M. le Comte Dejean 
'the figure and description of a small fossil ecrusta- 
/cean which appeared to him (M. Latreille) to be 
referable to the sub-genus Limnoria. M. Desma 
rest (‘ Histoire Naturelle des Crustacés Fossiles ’) 


fessor Johnstone to express the fact that two sub- | enumerates two fossil species of the genus Sphe 
stances known to be dimorphous, the carbonates | roma: one, Spheroma antigua, found in a frag 
of lime and lead, crystallise each in two forms,/ment of white fine-grained calcareous stone 


the anglogous pairs of which are also isomorphous. 

ISONZO,  [Iutyrta.] 

ISO’PODA, Latreille’s name for the fifth order 
of Crustaceans, Some of these crustaceans are 
aquatic in their habits, others are terrestrial, and 
many of the aquatic species are parasitic. The 
feet are always fourteen in number unguiculated, 
and without any vesicular appendage at their 
base. The two anterior feet are not annexed to 
the head, but like the succeeding ones depend 
upon their particular segment. The under part 
of the tail is furnished with appendages which are 


analogous in that respect to the Pappenheim stone 
but of which he knows not the origin ; the others 
Spheroma Margarum, from the horizontal bed 
of green fissile marl at Montmartre, above th 
gypsum beds, mingled with Spirorves. 

ISOPYRE, a mineral which occurs in granite 
It is brittle, grayish black, translucent, an 
slightly magnetic. It consists of silica, alumin 
lime, peroxide of iron, and oxide of copper. 

INO'SCELES (‘eog, equal, exéaes, leg), a te 
applied to a triangle of which two sides (or leg 
| are equal, 
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ISO'TELUS, a genus of fossil Crustaceze (Trilo- | 
bites) from the Silurian strata, especially of North 
America. (Green.) 

ISOTHERMAL LINES are curves supposed | 
to be traced on the surface of the earth so that. 
each may pass through a series of points at which 
the mean annual temperature of the air is the, 
same. ‘The situations of such points were first” 
determined by M. Humboldt from the registers of 
observed temperatures in Europe, and from the) 
numerous observations made by himself and other | 
travellers in different regions of the world. The 
mean annual temperatures of places remain nearly | 
the same, but they decrease in going from the 
equatorial regions towards either geographical | 
pole ; and Professor Mayer of Gittingen appears | 
to have been the first who attempted, from such | 
observations as existed in his time, to express the | 
law of the decrease by a formula. He made the, 
temperature on any parallel of terrestrial latitude | 
to depend on the square of the cosine of the lati- | 
tude, and with some modifications this law is even 
now generally admitted. At the level of the sea) 
the value of the mean annual temperature is ex- 
pressed by M + E cos. 2 L; where L is the 
latitude of the place, M is the mean temperature | 
on the parallel of 45°,and M + E is that at the | 
equator. 

In the northern hemisphere, as we proceed | 
eastward and westward from the meridians of 
Greenwich or Paris, it is found that the mean 
temperature on any parallel of latitude becomes 
continually less, and the severity of the winter 
greater than in this part of the world; and M. 
Humboldt found that between the parallels of 28° 
25’ N. and 41° 53’ N. the difference between the 
latitudes of a place in Europe and a place in 
North America, having the same mean tempera- 
ture, is about 7°. 

The period during which a traveller remains in 
any one place will seldom allow him to make a 
sufficient number of observations for determining 
its mean annual temperature by the process above 
mentioned ; and therefore it may be useful to 
know that, according to Humboldt, the mean 
temperatures for the months of October and April 
are very nearly equal to the annual mean tempera- 
ture ; also that the half sum of the temperatures 
at sunrise and at 2 P.M. is nearly equal to the 
mean temperature for the day. It may be proper 
to remark also that travellers, in making observa- 
tions relating to temperature, should be careful to 
place their thermometers at some distance above 
the surface of the ground, and in situations where 
they may be unaffected by the reflection or radia- 
tion of heat from buildings, or from terrestrial 
particles in the atmosphere. The very high tem- 
peratures which have been occasionally observed 
in sandy deserts are probably owing in part to the 
latter circumstance, 

The isothermal line of 32° passes about 4° south- 
ward of Nain, a Moravian settlement on the coast 
of Labrador; and, continuing eastward through a 
point about 1° N. of Umea in Sweden, it there 
makes a remarkable inflexion, After ascending 
as high as North Cape in Lapland, it abruptly 
returus southward, and attains its lowest 
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the eastern parts of Asia. Proceeding westward 
from Labrador, recent observations have shown 
that the curve descends towards the south, and 
crosses the lower extremity of Hudson's Bay, from 
whence it again tends northwards to the Great 
Slave Lake. The positions of the other curves 
seem to be influenced in some measure by that 
which has been just mentioned. In their pro- 
gress from the western coast of Europe to the 
eastern coast of America they incline towards the 
terrestrial equator, yet so that the southern curves 
approach very near to parallelism with that great 
circle of the earth. At about 10° eastward of the 
meridian of Greenwich the curves have their con- 
vexities turned northwards ; and farther eastward 
they descend towards the equator, The isother- 
mal line of 54.5° alone has been traced nearly 
round the earth : commencing at the mouth of the 
Columbia, on the western coast of North America, 
it passes near the city of Washington with its 
convexity towards the south; and, after crossing 
the Atlantic, it runs through Bordeaux, from 
whence it continues to the city of Pekin, at which 
place it again becomes convex towards the equator. 
Krom the observations of Sir Edward Parry and 
Sir John Franklin, it appears that there are in the 
northern hemisphere two poles of maximum cold ; 
both, conformably to the determination of Sir D. 
Brewster, are on the 80th degree of N. lat., one 
in 95° E. long., and the other in 100° W. long. 

But in every country the mean temperature 
varies with the height of the place above the level 
of the sea; and Mr. Atkinson, in the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ vol. ii., from a 
comparison of many observations, makes the 
diminution equal to 1° Fahr. for every 251.5 feet. 
He has also shown that the differences of tempe- 
rature between summer and winter begin to 
diminish at the height of about 21,000 feet above 
the surface of the earth. 

The curves formed by connecting, on the 
isothermal lines, points at which the mean tem- 
perature of summer is the same, are called isotheral 
lines; and those formed by connecting points at 
which the mean winter temperature is the same 
are called isocheimal lines: both these systems of 
lines deviate more than the isothermal lines 
from the parallels of terrestrial latitude. Curve 
lines connecting points on the ground at which 
the mean annual temperatures of the soil are equal, 
are called zsogeothermal lines ; and, according to 
Sir D. Brewster, these are always parallel to the 
isothermal lines. 

It was long supposed that the mean temperature 
of the southern was much lower than that of the 
northern hemisphere ; but the observations which 
have within a few years been made on the tempe- 
rature of the southern regions afford good reason 
to believe that there is little difference between 
the mean annual temperatures of places similarly 
situated in the two hemispheres. 

M. Humboldt considers the mean annual tem- 
perature at the equator, at the level of the sea, to 
be equal to 81.4° Fahr.: but Mr. Atkinson 
(‘ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ vol. 
ii.) found that the mean temperature is there at 


limit in | least equal to 84.5". 
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By comparing the mean temperature at Van 
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| The root-stock of the Ivis Florentina is also formed 


Diemen’s Land with that of the Cape of Good into peas and used for keeping up the discharge 


Hope, Sir D. Brewster concludes that in the 
antarctic regions there are two points of maximum 
cold whése situations correspond to those in the 
northern hemisphere. But it is evident that 
observations must be greatly multiplied in both 
hemispheres before the data can be considered 
sufficient for the construction of formule for tem- 
perature in which full confidence may be placed. 

It is found, on boring into the earth, that the 
temperature increases at the rate of 1° (Fahr.) for 
every 50 feet in depth. In the arctic regions the 
temperature of the ocean increases, but between 
the tropics it is found to decrease, with the depth. 
At certain distances below the surface of the 
ground, which in Europe is between 50 and 100 
feet, the temperature is found to be invariable. 

ISPAHAN. [Persta. 

ISRAEL, TRIBES OF. [Jupama.] 

ISSOIRE. [Puy-pr-Déme. | 

ISSOUDUN. [Inprz.] 

ISSUE is an ulcer artificially formed for the 
purpose of maintaining a constant purulent dis- 
charge from the body. It is usually made by 
placing one or more beads or peas on an incision 
through the integuments in one of the limbs, or in 
the neighbourhood of a diseased part, and there 
retaining them by adhesive plaster, so as to pre- 
vent the wound from healing, and keep it in a 
constant state of suppuration. Other issues are 
made by rubbing caustic potash, or potash and 
quicklime, on a part of the skin till it is destroyed 
and sloughs, and by keeping open the ulcer thus 
formed, either with peas or very stimulant dress- 
ings. Setons are another form of issue, made by 
passing a broad flat needle beneath a portion of 
the skin, and retaining in the passage thus formed 
either a skein of silk or a flat band of caoutchouc, 
The moxa and the actual cautery are also some- 
times employed with the same view. 

Issues are sometimes had recourse to in order 
to restore an habitual discharge which has been 
checked by the cure of any chronic local disease, 
and the cessation of which has seemed to give 
rise to congestion of the head or of any internal 
organ. But the principal value of issues is as 
counter-irritants, by establishing a disease which 
is of itself unimportant in the neighbourhood of 
one which by its situation is more serious; and 
hence they are amongst the most important means 
in the cure of chronic inflammations of many in- 
ternal organs, and especially of those of the joints 
and of the spine. 

ISSUE. (Law.) [Pxeaprna.] 

ISSUE PEAS are round bodies employed for 
the purpose of maintaining irritation ina wound of 
the skin which is called an issue. It is a matter 
of indifference of what substance the peas are com- 
posed, so long as they do not introduce poisonous 
matters into the wound. The common garden 
pea is frequently used. It is however more 
common to use the young unripe fruits of the 


common orange. The fruits are dried and after- | 
wards turned in a lathe before they are used as’ 
The unripe oranges, dried, are sold 


issue peas, 
under the name of orangettes or Curagoa oranges, 


from issues. 

ISTHMIAN GAMES were one of the four 
great national festivals of Greece, the others being 
the Olympian, Pythian, and Nemean. They were 
celebrated under the presidency of the Corinthians, 
near Corinth, on the isthmus which connects Pelo- 
ponnesus with the continent, and were celebrated 
at intervals of four years, corresponding with the 
recurrence of the other festivals above mentioned, 
so that each year had its solemnity. The crowns 
for the victors were of pine leaves. 

ISTRES. [Bovcuzs-pu-RuOnz.] 

ISTRIA. [Itryrra.] 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. [Crviu Ar- 
CHITECTURE.] Instead of comprising buildings 
of every style and class to be met with in Italy, 
the term Italian Architecture is generally re- 
stricted to signify that generic style formed by 
the revival of the Roman orders, and the adapta- 
tion of them, and other features derived from 
works of the same age, to buildings of every kind, 
domestic as well as public. 

Different orders, or repetitions of the same 
order, being applied to the several stories of 
buildings whose fronts were pierced with windows, 
it became unavoidably necessary to abandon all 
proportion of intercolumniation, and to space the 
columns according to the breadth of the piers and 
the apertures between them; which in turn left 
hardly any other alternative than to engage the 
columns themselves, that is, to attach either half 
or three-quarter columns to the walls. 

One defect attending this practice of giving a 
separate order to each story is, that the columns 
become insignificant, both in proportion to the 
entire front and to the windows between them, 
more especially when the columns are further 
shortened by being placed on pedestals. In fact, 
windows and doors are generally the predominant 
features in Italian composition, even where two 
series are comprised within one order, being 
generally more prominent in their cornices and 
pediments than the other projections. They are 
often decorated with smaller columns or pilasters 
(as in the front of the Atlas Fire Office, Cheapside, 
and that of the Legal Assurance Office, Fleet 
Street), and Palladio has sometimes loaded them 
by recumbent figures on the raking cornices of 
their pediments. Probably the Italian style 
exhibits itself to most advantage where columns 
have been discarded, and windows and arches 
made the chief features in the composition, and 
the fagade crowned by a bold and rich cornicione. 

ITALIAN DRAMA. After the long sleep of 
the true dramatic and theatrical spirit in the mid- 
dle ages, the first endeavour to imitate the antients 
in their theatre, as in other departments of art 
and poetry, was made by the Italians. Among 
these first essays we find the ‘Philodoxeos, o 
Y Amico della Gloria’ of Leon Battista Alberti; 
and others might be cited, which, written first in 
Latin and afterwards in Italian, combined in like 
manner all the elements of tragedy, comedy, and 
pastoral, but with a thorough independence o 
classical rules, The first specinien of the Grecian 
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or Greco-Roman comedy that was presented to 
the Italians in their own language was a trans- 
lation by Collennuccio, of the ‘Amphitryo’ of 
Plautus; and, soon after, Bojardo brought upon 
the stage ‘Il Timone Misantropo.’ This was 
about ‘the commencement of the 16th century; 
and in 1529 was performed at Bologna, in the 

esence of the Emperor Charles V. and Pope 
Pius VII., ‘The Three Tyrants’ (I Tre Tiranni) 
of Agostino Ricchi, a piece which is now chiefly 
worthy of notice as marking the commencement 
of the long war between the classic and the 
romantic species, to the latter of which it be- 
longed. In opposition to this school, the first 
example of a regular modern tragedy had been 
given in the ‘Sophonisba’ of Trissino, who was 
followed by Ariosto, Bibbiena, and Macchiavelli. 
Of these, Ariosto was the closest imitator of the 
antients. The comedies of this time were distin- 
guished equally for their wit and their licentious- 
ness: those of Aretino and Ludovico Dolce stand 
pre-eminent in both. 

Among the successful comic poets of this period, 
the most distinguished was Giambattista de la 
Porta, who flourished at the close of the 16th 
century and the beginning of the 17th. Though 
most of his comedies were of the familiar species, 
and some of them even bordered on farce, yet a 
few rose to the noble and pathetic tone: of the 
latter kind are ‘La Furiosa,’ ‘La Cintia,’ ‘ Le 
Due Fratelli Rivali,’ ‘La Sorella,’ and ‘Il Moro.’ 
But the Spanish theatre was now approaching the 
meridian of its glory; and the political influence 
of Spain on the Italian territory being at its 
height greatly favoured the introduction of the 
Spanish taste in dramatic composition. These 
circumstances gave birth to such pieces as ‘ La 
Donna Costante, and ‘L’Amante Furioso’ of 
Raffaele Borghini, ‘ L’Erofilomachia, ‘La Pri- 
gione d’Amore,’ and ‘I Morti Vivi’ of Sforza 
d’Oddi, the very titles of which indicate the 
school to which they belong. It was probably 
the first extravagances of this dramatic innovation 
that induced Tasso, in his latter days, to compose, 
as a burlesque of the new romantic taste, a play 
entitled ‘ Love Intrigues’ (GI’ Intrichi d’Amore), 
which was acted in 1598 and printed in 1604. 
We find a curious evidence of the transitional 
state of the public taste at this time in the pro- 
ductions of a poet of high name who thought fit 
to try his powers in each of the rival species. 
This was Michel Angelo Buonarroti the Younger, 
nephew of the great Michel Angelo, who com- 
posed two comedies entitled ‘La Tancia’ and ‘La 
Fiera.’ ‘ La Tancia’ is a rustic comedy, in which 
nearly all the characters speak the country dialect 
of Tuscany. ‘La Fiera’ (the Fair) is a connected 
series of five plays in five acts each, which were 
performed at Florence on five successive nights. 
A vast variety of characters are introduced for the 
purpose of exhibiting instances of the various 
technical terms used in the various professions 
and trades of Tuscany. [Buonarxort. | 

Ottavio Rinuccini introduced the opera per 
musica, which we now briefly term the opera. 
At the same time the public continued their 
fayour to a species of comedy, or rather comic 


strict observer of the unities. 
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recitation, which in Italy seems to have been in 
all times peculiarly national. 
commedia a soggetto or commedia dell’ arte. 


This was called the 
It 
consisted of the mere outline of a dramatic com- 
position, wherein the parts very slightly sketched 
were assigned to the several performers, who were 
to fill them up extemporarily. These sketches 
were called scenarj, from their containing merely 
the argument of each scene: those of the comedian 
Flaminio Scala were particularly celebrated: This 
species of entertainment however gradually lost 
its charm among the polite, and was eventually 
abandoned to the populace. 

At the commencement of the 18th century the 
French taste began to invade the Italian theatre, 
and in the reform or purification, as the endea- 
vours to follow the classic steps of the French 
were denominated, Maffei led the way in the 
tragic department. He printed a selection of the 
tragic attempts of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
which were for the most part marvels of dullness 
and absurdity, and produced a tragedy of his own, 
entitled ‘Merope,’ which obtained a high reputa- 
tion from its competition with Voltaire’s tragedy 
on the same subject. 

The task of classicising the musical drama was 
undertaken first by Apostolo Zeno, and after- 
wards, with more success, by the Abate Metas- 
tasio. The first endeavour to restore what the 
classicists denominated the true comedy was made 
by Luigi Riccoboni, a theatrical manager, who 
made an unsuccessful attempt, on the Venetian 
stage, to revive the ‘Scolastica’ of Ariosto. Better 
fortune awaited Carlo Goldoni, a Neapolitan, who 
displayed such abundant nature and fertility in 
painting the manners and the follies of his own 
age and country, that at length he brought the 
comedy of character into vogue. He was for a 
time driven out of the field by the fantastic 
dramas of Gozzi, which were fairy tales adapted 
to the stage, and sometimes Spanish plays re- 
modelled. Goldoni retired to Paris. There, by 
his production of ‘Le Bourru Bienfaisant,’ &c., 
he had the satisfaction of exhibiting himself to the 
French as the ablest follower that had yet ap- 
peared in the track of Moliére. 

It is a remarkable instance of the sway which 
French criticism at that day exercised over the 
European continent, that Goldoni’s Parisian suc- 
cess mainly contributed to his speedy reinstate- 
ment in Italian favour. From the pen of Gol- 
doni we have about a hundred and fifty pieces. 
Among the comic dramatists of his own country 
he still occupies the highest place. 

Goldoni had many followers, among the more 
distinguished of whom we may mention Francesco 
Albergati Capacelli, a Bolognese; Camillo Fre- 
derici, a Piedmontese; Gherardo de’ Rossi, and 
the Count Giraud, both Romans; Alfieri, in his ° 
comedies; Giulio Genoino, a Neapolitan; and 
Alberto Nota, a Piedmontese. 

In the latter part of the last century, Alfieri 
opened a new zera of Italian tragedy. He ad- 
hered to the established classic school, took his 
subjects chiefly from antient story, and was a 
As a dramatist, he 
has been the most successful in painting, as in his 
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‘Virginia,’ the public life of the Roman republic; | states of Italy, including the islands of Sicily and 
and in his tragedy of ‘Saul’ we find, with a cer-| Sardinia. The population is mostly that of 1844. 
tain oriental splendour, great lyrical sublimity of 
expression. Since Alfieri, that nobler and more 
masculine-spirited Italian tragedy, of which he is 


States, 


Area in sq. miles. | Population. 


regarded as the founder, has been cultivated by Lombardy. . 8,460 2,600,760 
several distinguished writers with a less rigid ad-| Venice. . . . 9,472 2,202,529 
herence to antique subjects and to classic forms.| Piedmont. . . 20,850 4,125,735 
Among the most estimable of these recent produc-| Sardinia . . . 9,200 524,633 
tions we may particularise the ‘ Aristodemo,’ the| Papal States. . 17,100 2,908,115 
*Cajo Graceo,’ and the ‘Galeotto Manfredi, of Naples. . . . 32,484 6,382,706 
Vicenzo Monti; ‘Il Conte di Carmagnola,’ and| Sicily . eo 10,536 2,040,610 
‘L’ Adelchi,’ of Alessandro Manzoni; and the| Tuscan States . 9,250 1,786,875 
‘Antonio Foscarini,’ the ‘Giovanni da Procida,’| Modena . . . 2,120 515,343 
the ‘Ludovico Il Moro,’ and the ‘Nabucco’ of| Parma. . . . 2,247 496,803 
Giovan Battista Niccolini. San Marino . . 21 7,600 

ITALY, one of the great natural divisions of aes See 
Europe, extends from 37° 55‘ to 46° 32’ N. lat., Total. 121,740 23,591,709 


eo ‘from.’ F" to: 167/80". long. The: morthera | —— a ee 
part of Italy is bounded on the north, north-east,! There is no other country of Europe which has 
and north-west, by the Alps, which sweep round it /8o many considerable towns in proportion to its 
in a semicircle, beginning from the coast near extent as Italy. With respect to the character of 


Nizza, on the Mediterranean, and extending to the 
Adriatic in the neighbourhood of Trieste. 

The ridge of the Apennines divides Italy into 
two distinct regions. One of these regions is 
situated north of the Apennines, and is chiefly 
occupied by the basin of the Po and its numerous 
affluents ; while the other region, which is the 


the inhabitants, it may be remarked that Italy is 
not one country, inhabited by one people, and 
looking up to one capital. There are not only 
many provincial differences, but national diffe- 
rences of character, different institutions and cus- 
toms, and even different languages. The steady 
plodding inhabitants of the rich plain of the Po 


real peninsula, extends in a south-east direction, | are a very different sort of people from the active, 
between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas frugal, money-seeking, adventurous, and free- 
for above 500 miles, its breadth varying from 130 spirited Genoese, or the caustic, refined, but some- 
to less than 50 miles. The Apennines, and the what consequential and verbose Tuscans; while 
lower ranges which are connected with them, | the Tuscan himself is different from the mercurial, 
occupy the greater part of the Italian peninsula ; | fantastical, careless and pleasure-seeking, but quick 
on each side of which is a strip of lower ground and acute Neapolitan. Industry has made and is 
next the sea, The larger rivers of the peninsula making considerable progress; better modes of 
are on the western side, and the principal basins agriculture have been adopted, manufactories are 
are those of the Arno, the Tiber, the Garighano, | established everywhere, new roads and canals have 
and the Volturno. been made, particularly in Lombardy, the Sar- 
Northern Italy includes the Sardinian states, | dinian states, and Tuscany ; several railways are 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, the Venetian terri- in course of being laid, and some of the lines are 
tories, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna. already opened. The chief towns are all distin- 
Southern Italy includes Tuscany, the greater guished by architectural embellishments, and are 
part of the Papal States, and the kingdom of increasing in population, The maritime trade, 
Naples. The islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and especially of Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, and Naples, 
several minor ones near the coast, belong to Italy. | is thriving, though inferior to that of Trieste. 
A general view of the surface and geology of Italy | The religion of Italy is the Roman Catholic, 
is given in the article APENNINDS. with the exception of a few valleys among the 
The climates of north and south Italy are very Alps of Piedmont, inhabited by the Valdenses, 
different. In the north, frosts and snow are of and of the Jews, who live in most of the principal 
common occurrence in winter; but, in the south, towns, and have synagogues. At Leghorn, Flo- 
tender plants thrive in the open air; and even rence, Venice, and other mercantile places, chapels 
tropical plants, such as the sugar-cane, the cotton- | for foreign Protestants and Greeks are tolerated. 
plant, the Indian fig, and the date-palm, come to | Italy has been for ages the seat of the fine arts, 
maturity. The vine grows all over Italy, but the and has still many respectable artists, but since 
best wines are made in the south. The high the death of Canova has not had a first-rate 
A pennine regions however are bleak and cold even’ sculptor or painter. With architects and engineers 
in the south, and there is great variety of climate she is better provided ; and engraving is highly 
in the peninsula, The staple products of Italy cultivated. 
are corn, rice, wine, oil, silk, and fruits of every | History.—The history of ancient Italy, as a 
kind; and the mountains afford summer pasture whole, is a part of the history of Rome; and the 
for the cattle, The system of irrigation prevails several ancient divisions, such as Errunia aud 
in the north, especially in Piedmont and Lom-| others, require separate notices. The history of 
bardy, but the southern parts are subject to those nations which preserved their independence 
droughts in summer, ‘for some centuries after the foundation of Rome 
The following table gives the area of the several is sketched in such articles as APULIA, CAMPANIA, 
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&c.; the period that elapsed after the fal! of the 
Western Empire is noticed under Bxnisartvus, 
Loneosarps, THEoporio, &e. 

The modern history of Italy begins properly 
with the reign of Charlemagne, who was crowned 
king of the Romans and emperor of the West in 
the year 800. Under the weak rule of his suc- 
cessors, the counts, marquises, and other great 
feudatories of the new Western Empire became, 
in fact, independent, and Italy was parcelled out 
into numerous principalities or states. As the 
principal towns rose in population and wealth, they 
made themselves independent of the feudatories, 
and formed so many commonwealths. Then arose 
innumerable quarrels between the towns and the 


great lords ; of the towns among themselves; of 
the lords with one another; and, last of all, of 
part of both towns and lords against the kings of 


Germany, who styled themselves the successors 
of Charlemagne, and assumed the often merely 
nominal title of kings of Italy and emperors of the 
West. In the midst of all this confusion some 
considerable states were formed, such as the Papal 
States, the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia under 
the Normans, the republics of Venice, Florence, 
and Genoa, and lastly the duchy of Milan. The 
dukes of Savoy, originally a transalpine dynasty, 
also acquired large possessions on the south side 
of the Alps. Such was the origin of the present 
Italian states, which are treated under distinct 
heads. ; 
Itahan Language and Literature.—The lan- 


guage called Italian is the written language of 


Italy, and bears the same analogy to the spoken 
language of Tuscany and Rome as the written 
languages of France and England bear to the 
eral language spoken in the towns and provinces 
of those respective kingdoms in which dialects do 
not prevail. There are however many Italian 
dialects, of which the principal are the following : 
—l. The Milanese is spoken at Milan and its 
territory, and has been cultivated by Maggi, 
Parini, Grossi, Porta, and other writers. 2. The 
Venetian is one of the most graceful of the Italian 
dialects, and is exemplified in the works of Gritti, 
Lamberti, Goldoni, Buratti, and others, 3. The 
Mantuan dialect has been illustrated by the writ- 
ings of the eccentric wayward monk Folengo. 4. 
Calvo has written in the Piedmontese, and Alfieri 
has given a short vocabulary of it, with the corre- 
sponding words in Tuscan. 5. Genoese: Foglietta 
and Cavalli are two of the best writers in this 
dialect. 6. The Bolognese is one of the most un- 
couth dialects of Italy, but it has some poets, among 
others Giulio Cesare Croce. 7. The Neapolitan, 
or Apulian, is very copious, abounds with diminu- 
tives and vituperative terms, and is well suited for 
broad humour and for the purpose of imitative 
harmony. The Neapolitan among all the other 
Italian dialects has been perhaps the most culti- 
vated by writers. There are also the Sicilian, 
the Calabrian, the Sardinian, and a few others. 
The Italian dialects must not be considered as 
corruptions of the written Italian, but as languages 
which were anterior to it, and were formed by 
an admixture of the Latin with words derived 
from the Janguages of the various tribes which 
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invaded Italy, From various causes, the Tuscan 
dialect attained a polish and completeness earlier 
than the rest, and gradually became the language of 
literature throughout the greater part of Italy. 
The writers of the fourteenth century, Dante, Dino 
Compagni, Petrareca, Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoja, 
Sacchetti, Villani, Pandolfini, were all Tuscans, 
and they permanently impressed on the written 
language of Italy the stamp of the Tuscan spirit 
and idiom. 

The writers of the fourteenth century are called 
by the Tuscans the ‘ Trecentisti,’ and they are 
considered by many as the purest models of Italian 
composition. In the fifteenth century there was 
a retrograde movement in the cultivation* of the 
Italian language. The discovery of the ancient 
classics, the revival of the study of the Roman law, 
the arrival of many learned Greek refugees flying 
from the Ottoman conqueror, the influence of the 
Roman hierarchy, whose language was the Latin 
—all these circumstances gave a general impulse 
towards classical learning, and the Italian literati 
disdained to write except in the language of their 
presumed forefathers. Alberti, Bracciolini, Bruni, 
Filelfo, Panormita, Platina, Pontano, Valla, Ficino, 
and other learned men and also women of that 
age, wrote in Latin. But Lorenzo de’ Medici at 
Florence, the Este at Ferrara, the Gonzaga at 
Mantua, countenanced Italian poetry, and Pulci, 
Bello, and Bojardo gave the first specimens of the 
Italian epic, while Poliziano and Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici himself excelled in lyrics. 

The sixteenth century was the second zra of 
Italian literature. It has been styled the age of 
Leo X. and of the ‘ Cinquecentisti,’ and is cha- 


racterised by the great names of Macchiavelli, Guicci- 


ardini, Ariosto, and Tasso. The other principal 
writers of the sixteenth century were: the his- 
torians and biographers, Varchi, Segni, Bembo, 
Paruta, Davanzati, Costanzo, Vasari, Cellini; the 
poets, Sannazaro, Berni, Molza, Trissino, and 
Guarini; the essayists, Castiglione, Della Casa, 
Speroni, and Bottero; the critics, Castelvetro and 
Salviati ; the novelists, Bandello, Firenzuola, Graz- 
zini; the architects, Barocci da Vignola, Palladio, 
and Marchi; and numerous others in almost every 
branch of learning. Sigonio, Baronius, Panvinio, 
Vida, the jurists Alciati and Turamini, the ma- 
thematicians Maurolico and Cardano, and many 
other men of science, wrote in Latin. 

The seventeenth century, called by the Italians 
the age of the Scientisti, exhibited a degeneracy of 
taste, both in literature and the arts, owing prin- 
cipally to the leaden yoke of Spanish domination. 
However the same causes of mental degradation and 
corruption did not operate equally over all the 
peninsula. ‘Tuscany, Venice, Genoa, Piedmont 
retained their independence, and with it their na- 
tional spirit. The celebrated Sarpi; the learned 
prelates Bentivoglio, Pallavicino, and Bellarmino ; 
the historian Davila; the Jesuits Segneri and 
Bartoli; the poets, Guidi, Chiabrera, Filicaja, Tas- 
soni, Rinuecini, Menzini; the painter and poet 


Salvator Rosa; the philologist Salvini; the philo- 


sophers Cassini, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, Mar- 
sigli, Redi, Vivian, and Guglielmini, all wrote in 
this century, 
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In the eighteenth century Italian literature 
assumed a new character. ‘The historians Maffei, 
Muratori, and-Giannone, and the philosophic. 
writers Vico, Stellini, and Genovesi, brought a 
new light into their respective departments. The 
spirit of investigation and deep reflection was now 
busy at work. Goldoni effected a revolution in 
the Italian stage,and Metastasio imparted a poetical 
vigour to the operatic drama. Incriticism there were 
Zeno, Baretti, Gozzi, Mazzuchelli, and Cesarotti ; 
Milizia, Lanzi, and Bottari wrote eloquently on 
the fine arts: Martini and Tartini, on music ; 
Verri, Carli, Galiani, Neri, on political economy ; 
Bettinelli, Tiraboschi, and Corniani, on the history 
of Italian literature; Buonafede, on the history of 
philosophy; Beccaria, Filangieri, and Mario 
Pagano, on legislation; Vallisnieri and Spallanzani, 
on natural history ; Volta and Galvani, on physics ; 
Denina, on the history of Italy; Passeroni, 
Varano, arid Parini wrote moral poetry; and 
lastly Alfieri created the Italian tragedy. 

The invasion of Italy by the French in 1796 
and the political revolution which followed, whilst 
they served to stimulate the minds of the Italians 
to exertion, had an unfavourable influence upon 
the language. French was the language of the 
conquerors, and it became the fashionable language 
of the conquered. A few writers, formed in a 
better school, opposed the torrent: among these 
are Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Ippolito Pindemonte, 
Napione, Cesari, and Giordani. The other prin- 
cipal writers of the present century are—the 
historian Botta; the tragedians Niccolini and 
Pellico; the remantic poets Grossi and Sestini; 
the didactic poet Arici; the satirist D’Elci; the 
novelist, philosopher, dramatist, and lyric poet 
Manzoni ; the novelist Rosini; and the dramatist 
Nota. Micali has written the history of Italy 
before the Roman dominion; Bossi, a general 
history of Italy ; Vacani, the military history of 
the Italian army employed in Spain under Na- 
poleon ; Cuoco and Colletta, the history of Naples ; 
Pignotti, the history of Tuscany ; Manno, that of 
the island of Sardinia; and Serra, the history of 
Genoa. Cicognara has given a history of sculpture ; 
Ugoni and Lucchesini have written on the Italian 
literature of the eighteenth century ; Gioja has 
written largely on political economy and legisla- 
tion; Romagnosi and Tamburini, on jurispru- 
dence; Brocchi and Breislak, on geology and 
mineralogy. 

ITCH, or, as it is termed by nosologists, 


Scabies or Psora, is a disease of the skin, of 


which the most prominent symptom is a constant 
and intolerable itching. The eruption consists 


most commonly of minute vesicles filled with a 


clear watery fluid, and slightly elevated on small 
pimples. 


but very rarely, if ever, appears on the face. 


The itch never appears to arise spontaneously ;| to this country are from the west coast of A 
but, where cleanliness is not strictly observed, it/ and from Ceylon. 


is easily communicated by contact. 


The eruption occurs principally on the 
hands and wrists, and in those parts most exposed 
to friction, as the spaces between the fingers and 
the flexures of the joints. After a time it extends 
from these parts to the arms, legs, and trunk, 


Minute | from the coast of Barbary, the Cape of 
insects, of a species of Acarus, are often found| Hope, Madagascar, and Siam. 
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in the vesicles ; but, as they are also often absent, 
the disease cannot be considered to depend entirely 
upon their presence. 

A certain specific for the cure of the itch, which 
never gets well without treatment, is the local 
application of sulphur; all the parts on which 
the eruption is visible should be plentifully 
smeared with the unguentum sulphuris every 
night, or every night and morning, till the cure is 
perfected, which will require from three days to a 
fortnight, according to the severity and extent of 
the disease. The ointment must remain on the 
parts after each application, and occasional warm 
baths ought to be used during the treatment. 

ITHACA. [Ionzan Istanps.] 

IU’LUS, a genus established by Linnzeus for 
such Insecta Myridpoda as now form the order 
Chilognatha (xtiAos, yvabos), the first division of 
Myriapoda in the arrangements of Leach and 
Latreille. The Chilognatha have crustaceous and 
usually cylindrical bodies, formed of numerous 
unequal segments, very short feet, each terminating 
in a single hook ; a vertical rounded head, furnished 
with two mandibles, which are either thick and 
robust, or united with the labium and elongated. 
They have no palpi. The antennz are two, very 
short, either slightly thickened towards their ex- 
tremities, or filiform throughout, and compo 
usually of seven, more rarely (as in the gen 
Spheropeus) of six joints. Their eyes are smooth 
and vary greatly innumber. ‘These animals mo 
slowly and with a gliding motion. When di 
turbed, they roll themselves up spirally, or into 
ball. They feed on decomposing animal an 
vegetable matter. 

The position assigned to the Chilognatha, at t 
head of the Myriapoda, by Latreille and othe 
has recently been disputed by Professor Bran 
and by Mr. Newport. 

The chilognathous Myriapoda are found in 
parts of the world, certain genera, however, aff 
ing certain geographical divisions. Thus t 
species of Glomeris are European ; those of S 
rastreptus and Spheropeus, African and Eas 
The genus Jwlus, in its most limited sense, inclu 

European, Asiatic, and North American speci 
Tulus terrestris is a familiar British example. 
A synopsis of the genera of Chilognatha will 
found in the third part of the nineteenth vol 
of the ‘Linnean Transactions,’ appended 
valuable memoir on the Myriapoda by Mr. N 
port. Professor Brandt's papers on these ani 
are published in the ‘Transactions and Proce 
ings of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersbu 
IVAN. [Rvssta.] 
IVES, ST. (Cornwati; Huntineponse 
IVINGHOE. [(BucktneHamsutre.} 
IVIZA. [Baxearto Istanps.] 
IVORY, the name given to the subs 
of the tusks of elephants, is extensively used 
| the handles of knives and forks, and for makin 
| embellishing numberless small articles in ge 
The principal supplies of elephants’ t 


use. 
The remaining impcrts 
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4500 ewts. are retained for consumption. 
IVORY BLACK. ([Cuarcoar, ANIMAL] 
IVORY COAST. omen] 
IVORY, JAMES, a distinguished British 
mathematician, was born at Dundee, in 1765, 
and educated at the university of St. Andrew's, 
where, during four years, he was occupied with 
the study of mathematics, languages, and philo- 
sophy. In 1786 he accepted an appointment as 
an assistant teacher in an academy then recently 
established in Dundee, and he continued to fulfil 
the duties of that post during three years. At 
the end of that time he engaged with some other 
in the establishment at Douglastown, in 
Gcanbire, of a factory for spinning flax, and 
this he appears to have superintended during 
years. 

In 1804 Mr. Ivory, who then obtained the 

intment to a professorship of mathematics in 
the Royal Military College, quitted Scotland, and 
went to reside at Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, 
where that institution had, a few years previously, 
been formed. On the removal of the college to 
its present site (Sandhurst in Berkshire), Mr. 
Ivory accompanied it to the latter place, where 
he remained till his retirement from public service, 
haying fulfilled the duties of his professorship to 
the sacisfaction of the authorities and the great 
benefit of the students. 

In the beginning of the year 1819, Mr. Ivory, 
feeling his health decline under the great exertions 
which he made in carrying on his scientific 
researches and performing his duties as a professor, 
was induced to resign the appointment, and to 
retire, with a pension, into private life. In 1831, 
in consideration of the great talent displayed in 
his mathematical researches, he received the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knighthood, with 
an annual pension of 300/., which he enjoyed 
during the rest of his life; and, in 1839, the 
University of St. Andrew’s conferred on him the 
degree of doctor in laws. He lived in great 


imported annually is about 5500 ewts., of which 
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privacy in or near London till the time of his 
death, which happened September 21st, 1842, in 
the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Mr. Ivory’s earliest writings were three Memoirs 
which he communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. He contributed, between 1809 and 
1839, fifteen papers to the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London,’ nearly all of them 
relating to physical astronomy, and every one 
containing mathematical investigations of the most 
refined nature. Several valuable communications 
from his pen are contained in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine ;’ in Maseres’s ‘Scriptores Logarithmici ; 
in Leybourn’s ‘ Mathematical Repository ;’ and in 
the Supplement to the sixth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Three books on the 
geometry of planes and solids, in connection with 
the first six books of Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ were 
written by him, for the use of the students in the 
Military College, and published anonymously. 

In 1815 Mr. Ivory was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London; he was also an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh ; an honorary member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society ; a corresponding member of the Institute 
of France, of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, and of the Royal Society of Gottingen. 
The Copley medal and two royal medals were 
the rewards of his scientific communications to 
the Royal Society. 

IVRY. ([Evre.] 

IVY. [(Hepera.] 

IXO’RA, a genus of rubiaceous plants of the 
tribe Cinchonacee. The species are numerous, 
and chiefly confined to India and the Oriental 
Archipelago. They form shrubs or small trees. 
The flowers are in terminal corymbs, and are 
usually red, but sometimes white, and are gene- 
rally highly ornamental, whence several are 
cultivated in our hot-houses, where they require 
to be kept in a moist heat, 


J. JACKAL. 


torice Ecclesiasticae Capita illustrantur, &c., 4 
vols. 8vo., Leyden, 1804-13. 

JACAR, ([Casriia-La-NvEvA.] 

JACCHUS, or IACCHUS, the name of a 
genus of monkeys applied by Geoffroy, Desmarest, 
and others to the form denominated Hapale by 
Illiger, Ouistitis of the French, the type of which 
may be considered to be Simia Jacchus of Lin- 
nus, 

Upper intermediate incisors larger than the 
lateral ones, which are isolated on each side; 
lower incisors elongated, narrow, and vertical, the 
lateral ones longest; upper canine teeth conical 
and of moderate size ; two lower ones very small. 


J in the English language has a sibilant sound, 
closely connected with that of the syllable di be- 
fore a vowel. It has a similar, though not the 
same, sound in the French tongue ; but in Ger- 
man it is pronounced like our y before a vowel. 
Though it is generally said that its power with 
the Romans was the same as with the Germans, 
there is reason for thinking that our own sound of 
the letter was not unknown to the ancient in- 
habitants of Italy. ‘he name of Jupiter was 
undoubtedly written originally Diupiter, so Janus 
was at first Dianus, just as the goddess Diana was 
called by the rustics Jana, [DandI.] The ar- 
gument might be strengthened by comparing the 
Latin jwngo with the Greek Zevyvuus, Jupiter 
with Zev wareg, &c., and also by referring to the 
modern Italian forms, giogo, giovare, grovenco, 
&c. Two pronunciations may have coexisted in 
the same country. As to the form of the letter J, 
it was originally identical with that of z, and the 
distinction between them is of recent date. 

In the Spanish language j represents a guttural, 
and is now used instead of z, which had the same 
power : thus Jeres rather than Xeres is the name 
of the town which gives its title to the wine 
called by us sherry. For the changes which j 
may undergo see D, G, and I. 

JA’BIRU, the name of a genus of Grallatorial 
or Wading Birds, Mycteria of Linnzus, and thus 
characterised :—Bill long, conical, smooth, robust, 
compressed, and pointed ; upper mandible trigonal 
and straight, the lower thicker and turned up. 
Head and neck more or less bare of feathers. 
Anterior toes united at the base by a membrane. 
Size gigantic. Is found in South America, 
Western Africa, and Australasia. Habits almost 
entirely the same with those of the Storks. 
There are three species known, distributed 
geographically as above. 

JABLONSKI, PAUL ERNEST, the son of 
Daniel Ernest Jablonski, a minister of the Pro- 
testant church, was born at Berlin in 1693. He 
was educated at the university of Frankfort on 
the Oder, where he applied himself to the study 
of the Coptic and other oriental languages. At 
the age of twenty-one he was sent at the expense 
of the Prussian government to the various public 
libraries in Europe, in order to pursue his studies 
and to make extracts from Coptic MSS. In 1722 
he was appointed professor of theology at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, and minister of the Protestant 
church in the same place. He died Sept. 18, 1757+ 

Jablonski’s works are numerous. Several of 
them have been republished, with additions and 
corrections, by Te Water, under the title of 
‘Opuscula quibus Lingua et Antiquitates Algypti- 
orum, difficilia Librorum Sacrorum Loca, et His- 


Incisors, +. canines, ii ; molars, 6—8_ 36. 
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Size small, muzzle short, facial angle about 50°. 
Head round, prominent at the occiput; the five 
fingers armed with claws, with the exception of 
the thumbs of the posterior extremities, which 
are furnished with nails; thumb of the anterior 
extremities in the same direction as the fingers ; 
fur very soft; tail full and handsome. A native 
of South America. 

The species are all of diminutive size, rather 
numerous, and are generally known by the nam 
of Marmosets. Habits squirrel-like. The foo 
consists of fruits, roots, seeds, insects, eggs, smal 
birds, and nestlings. 

JACKAL, or TSCHAKKAL, the name of 
section of Carnivora, placed by most naturalist: 
within the pale of the genus Canis, and of whic 
the Common Jackal is an example. This anim 
is the Chacal or Loup doré of the French; Adi 
of Buffon; Canis awreus, Linn. 

Description. — Yellowish gray above, whitis 
below; thighs and legs yellow; ears ruddy ; muzz 
very pointed; tail reaching hardly to the he 


Jackal (Cans aureus. 


¥. 
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(properly so called). The colours sometimes vary, 
and the back and sides are described by Mr. 
Bennett as of mixed gray and black, and as 
abruptly and strikingly distinguished from the 
deep and uniform tawny of the shoulders, haunches, 
and legs. The head nearly of the same mixed 
shade with the upper surface of the body. Odour 
offensive. 

Geographical Distribution.—India, other parts 
of Asia, and Africa. Cuvier says that Jackals 
are met with from India and the environs of the 
Caspian Sea to Guinea, but that it is not certain 
that they are all of the same species, 

Habits nocturnal and gregarious, hunting in 
packs, and the pests of the countries where they 
are found, and where they burrow in the earth. 
In their huntings the Jackals will frequently 
attack the larger quadrupeds, but the smaller 
animals and poultry are their most frequent prey. 
Their cry is very peculiar and piercing. Captain 
Beechey notices it as having something rather 
appalling when heard for the first time at night ; 
and he remarks that, as they usually come in 
packs, the first shriek which is uttered is always 
the signal for a general chorus. ‘We hardly 
know, continues the Captain, ‘a sound which 
partakes less of harmony than that which is at 
present in question ; and indeed the sudden burst 
of the answering long-protracted scream, succeed- 
ing inmediately to the opening note, is scarcely 
less impressive than the roll of the thunder-clap 
immediately after a flash of lightning. The effect 
of this music is very much increased when the 
first note is heard in the distance (a circumstance 
which often occurs), and the answering yell bursts 
out from several points at once, within a few 
yards or feet of the place where the auditors are 
sleeping.’ These animals are said to devour the 
dead on the battle-field and to scratch away the 
earth from the shallow graves in order to feed on 
the corpses. 

The story of the Jackal being the lion’s provider 
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Jackson had merit also as an author, and was 
no mean proficient in the sister art of painting : he 
chiefly employed his pencil in landscapes. He 
died in 1803, leaving a widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 

JACKSON, ANDREW, late President of the 
United States of North America, was descended 
from a Scottish family, which had settled in Ire- 
land, whence his father, Andrew Jackson, with 
a wife and two sons, emigrated in 1765 to South 
Carolina, where his third and youngest son, An- 
drew, was born, March 15, 1767. The father died 
soon afterwards. 

Andrew appears to have been his mother’s fa- 
vourite; and his original destination was to be a 
clergyman. With this view, he studied theology 
for some years; but when the War of Independence 
commenced the young Jacksons did not hold 
back. Andrew is recorded to have fought when 
little more than thirteen. And from this time he 
is stated to have taken a part in the campaigns 
as long as the war lasted. In 1784 he placed 
himself under an advocate to be instructed in the 
law. This new study he prosecuted with so 
much success, that in 1787 he was appointed 
solicitor for what was then called the Western 
District of North Carolina, and is now the State 
of Tennessee; but he did not entirely throw off 
his military character, and he served with distinc- 
tion, though only as a private, against the In- 
dians, who had become troublesome tw the state. 

Having acted as one of the members of the Con- 
vention for establishing a constitution for the state 
of Tennessee, he was, in 1796, elected to a seat 
in the House of Representatives. The next year 
he was chosen a Senator, but resigned his seat 
after holding it for one session, and was appointed 
by the legislature of Tennessee a Judge of the 
Supreme Court in that state, having also been 
shortly before appointed a Major General of the 
state forces. But he resigned his judicial office, 
and lived in retirement on a farm, a few miles 


may have arisen from the notion that the yell of|from Nashville; on the Cumberland River, till the 


the pack gives notice to the lion that prey is on 
foot, or from the Jackal’s being seen to feed on 
the remnants of the lion’s quarry. 

JACKDAW. ([Corvipa. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM, was born in 1730, at 
Exeter, of which place his father was a respectable 
tradesman. He was placed under tuition of the 
organist of the cathedral, and completed his studies 
in London, under the celebrated Travers, of the 
Chapel-Royal. He returned to and settled in his 
native city, and in 1777 was appointed sub- 
chanter, organist, lay-vicar, and master of the 
choristers of the cathedral. 

Jackson first made himself known as a com- 
poser by the publication of ‘ Twelve Songs,’ which 
immediately spread his fame throughout the king- 
dom. His reputation was maintained by many 
other works. His ‘Twelve Canzonets for Two 
Voices’ were once the delight of every musical 
circle. Of these, ‘ Time has not thinned my flow- 
ing Hatr,’ and ‘ Love in thine Eyes for ever plays,’ 
have lost none of their charms. Of three dramatic 
compositions, ‘The Lord of the Manor’ alone 
survives, 
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breaking out of the war with England in 1812. 

His first command was that of a body of be- 
tween two and three thousand volunteers, with 
whom he was directed to proceed down the Mis- 
sissippi for the defence of the lower country. This 
was in November 1812. The next year he 
greatly distinguished himself by a campaign against 
the Creek tribes. 

In 1814 Jackson was appointed a Major 
General in the service of the United States, and 
succeeded in taking Pensacola on November 7, 
and raised himself to the highest point of reputa- 
tion and popularity among his countrymen by the 
famous repulse of the British forces in their attack 
on New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. The next mili- 
tary command which he held was in the war 
against the Seminole Indians of Florida in 1818. 

General Jackson was commissioner on the part 
of the United States in the negotiation with 
Spain for the transference of Florida; and after 
the arrangement he was, in 1821, appointed the 
first governor of the province. He held this post 
for a year, and was then again elected a member 
of the Senate for the state of Tennessee, 
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When the election of a new president came on 
at the end of 1824, General Jackson was a candi- 
date along with Mr. Adams, Mr. Olay, and Mr. 
Crawford. Mr. Adams became president on this 
occasion, but General Jackson was elected in 1828, 
and again in 1832; so that he was at the head of 
the government of his native country for the eight 
years from 1829 to 1837.° 

General Jackson survived his presidency about 
eight years, and died at his seat called the Her- 
mitage, near Nashville, in Tennessee, June 8, 
1845. He was married, but had no issue. 

JACKSON, JOHN, R.A., was born in 1778, 
at Lastingham, in Yorkshire, and was apprenticed 
to a tailor; but, Lord Mulgrave and Sir George 
Beaumont having seen his imitation of a picture 
by Reynolds, and some other proofs of his talent, 
they encouraged him, purchased the unexpired 
term of his apprenticeship, and sent him to London 
in 1794 to study in the Royal Academy. Sir 
G. Beaumont also gave him an allowance of 504. 
per annum, and an apartment in his house in 
town. ; 
Jackson first attracted notice as a_ portrait 
painter in oil about 1806, and in 1817, when he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy, 
his reputation was little inferior to that of Law- 
rence. In the summer of 1819 he visited Rome 
in company with Chantrey, and painted for him 
there a portrait of Canova. Between 1804 and 
1830 Jackson exhibited at the Royal Academy 
145 pictures, but must have painted many more, 
as he was very rapid, and during the latter part of 
his life constantly employed. His best works are 
the portraits of Lady Dover, of Flaxman, and of 
himself, both painted for Lord Dover, and the por- 
trait already mentioned of Canova. Jackson died 
June 1, 1831. 

JACKSON, PORT. [Sypney. 

JA‘COBI, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, was 
born at Diisseldorf, in 1743, and died at Munich, 
10th March, 1819. He was distinguished, not so 
much as the author of a peculiar system of philo- 
sophy, as for the critical acumen and forcible elo- 
quence with which he detected and exposed the 
incoherences and defects of the prevailing systems. 
His earliest publication was a philosophical poem, 
entitled ‘ Friendship and Love,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1777, afterwards republished under the 
simpler title of ‘Woldemar.’ In this year Jacobi 
was invited to Munich, and appointed geheimrath, 
in which situation he exposed the injurious ten- 
dency of the Bavarian system of finance. In 1781 
he commenced an able controversy with Mendels- 
sohn, in his work ‘On the Doctrine of Spinosa,’ 
which he further prosecuted in his ‘ Observations 
on Mendelssohn’s Apology for the Doctrine of Spi- 
nosa.’ By the essay, entitled ‘ David Hume, or 
Idealism and Realism,’ he provoked the hostility 
of the followers of Kant, and that of the adinirers 
of Fichte by his ‘Sendschreiben an Fichte.’ When 
the troubles arising out of the French Revolution 
extended to Germany, Jacobi retired to Holstein, 
whence he removed successively to Wandsbeck 
and Hamburg; from the latter he was called, in 
1804, to Munich, to assist in the formation of the 
new Academy of Sciences, of which he was ap- 
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pointed president in 1807. This dignity Jacobi 
resigned in 1813, upon attaining his 70th year. 
Shortly previously his work ‘On. Divine Things 
and on Revelation’ (Leipz., 1811), had involved 
him in a bitter controversy with Schelling. Ja- 
cobi’s complete works have been published in 6 
vols., Leipzig, 1812-24. 

JACOBINS is the name of a faction which 
exercised a great influence on the events of the 
French Revolution. This faction originated in 
a political club formed at Versailles, about the 
time of the meeting of the first National Assem- 
bly, and which was composed chiefly of deputies 
from Brittany, who were most determined against 
the court and the old monarchy, and some also 
from the south of France, among whom was Mira- 
beau. When the National Assembly removed its 
sittings to Paris (October 19, 1789), the Breton 
club followed it, and soon after established their 
meetings in the lately suppressed convent of the 
Jacobins, or Dominican monks, in the Rue St. 
Honoré. From this circumstance the club and 
the powerful party which grew from it assumed 
the name of Jacobins. During the year 1790 the 
club increased its numbers, and obtained such in- 
fluence and power, especially in 1752, as to con- 
trol the legislature. The attack on the Tuileries 
in August 1792, the massacres of the following 
September, the suppression of royalty, and most 
of the measures of the reign of terror, originated 
with the club of the Jacobins. After the fall of 
Robespierre in July 1794, the Convention passed 
a resolution which forbade all popular assemblies 
to interfere with the deliberations of the legis- 
lature, and the club was finally suppressed in 
1794. 

JACOBITES. [Evryonrans ; Srvart Famity. } 

JACQUARD, JOSEPH-MARIE, was born at 
Lyon, on July 7, 1752, of humble parents, both 
of whom were employed in operations connected 
with weaving. His parents died, leaving him a 
small property, which he employed in the at- 
tempt to establish a business in the weaving of 
figured fabrics. The undertaking failed, and he 
was compelled to sell his looms in order to pay 
his debts. He subsequently married, and oc- 
cupied himself with ingenious schemes for im- 
provements in weaving, cutlery, and type-founding 
which produced nothing for the support of hi 
family. In 1792 he assisted in the defence o 
Lyon against the army of the Convention. Bein 
denounced after the reduction of Lyon, he w 
compelled to fly. When he was enabled to 
turn, and Lyon began to rise from its ruins 
Jacquard applied himself with renewed energy 
the perfection of the beautiful apparatus for figure 
weaving which bears his name. [Wravina, 
He had conceived the idea of such an ap 
ratus as early as 1790, and he now succeed 
though but imperfectly, in accomplishing his en 
His machine was presented, in September 180 
to the national exposition of the products of i 
dustry, the jury of which awarded him a bron 
medal for its invention. In the same year 
obtained a patent, or ‘brevet d'invention,’ for 
term of ten years, 

About this time the attention of Jacquard 
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accidentally directed to the construction of a ma- 
chine for weaving nets for fishing and maritime pur- 
poses. He accomplished the desired object, but, 
having amused himself and his friends with his 
contrivance, he threw it aside. His machine-made 
net however fell into the hands of the prefet at 
Lyon, and the result was that, according to the 
arbitrary fashion of the time, he and his machine 
were placed under arrest and conveyed to Paris, 
where the invention was submitted to inspectors, 
amongst whom were Napoleon and Carnot, and a 
gold medal was awarded to him in February 1804. 

In 1804 Jacquard returned to Lyon, where he 
was long engaged in superintending the introduc- 
tion of his inventions for figured weaving and for 
making nets, in which he was powerfully aided by 
Camille Pernon, a rich manufacturer. For some 
years Jacquard had to struggle against much op- 
position and prejudice on the part of the Lyonese 
weavers, who conspired to discourage the use of 
his machinery, and his personal safety was at 
times endangered. At length however the value 
of the invention was acknowledged, and it was 
brought very extensively into use, not only in 
France, but in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and 
America. ; 

Jacquard continued to reside at Lyon, where he 
exerted himself in promoting the use of his great 
invention until, having lost his wife, he retired to 
Oullins, a village near Lyon, where he spent his 
latter years in retirement, and died August 7, 
1834. During his life he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1840 a public statue 
was raised to his memory at Lyon. His ‘ Eloge 
Historique’ has been published by M. de Fortis. 

JADE. [Nepurite; SavssvrirE.] 

JAEN, an administrative division of the pro- 
vince of Andalucia, in Spain, which consists of the 
upper part of the basin of the Guadalquivir, and 
lies between the Sierra Morena on the north, 
which divides it from Castile, the Sierra Nevada 
on the south towards Granada, and the Sierra de 
Cazorla on the borders of Murcia. To the west 
the ground slopes with the course of the Guadal- 
quivir towards Cordova. Numerous offsets of the 
above chains cross the territory of Jaen. The 
area is 4427 square miles, and the population 
276,919. The soil in the valleys is extremely 
fertile. The produce is wine, oil, corn, honey, 
silk, vegetables, and fruits of every kind. The 
mountains abound with rich pastures; sheep and 
a fine breed of horses are bred in the country. 
Jaen, the capital of the province, is an episcopal 
town, and has a fine cathedral and 19,000 in- 
habitants. [Anpa.uvorA.] 

JAFFA. [Syrra.] 

JAFNA, a town situated on the peninsula of 
Jafnapatam, at the northern extremity of the 
island of Ceylon, is defended by a fort, regularly 
formed with five bastions, a broad moat, and a 

lacis. The town is about half a mile E. from the 

rt. The streets are regular, the houses neat and 
clean, and the population about 5000, Jafna has 
communication with the sea bya river. Ships 
unload in the roadstead, and the cargoes are con- 
veyed to the town by boats, 

JAGUAR. ([Lxoranps.] 
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JAINAS, or JAINS, a religious sect of the 


Hindoos. They are most numerous in the southern 
and western provinces of Hindustan, where they’ 
are principally engaged in commerce, and from 
their wealth and influence form a very important 
division of the population of the country. The 
history and opinions of this sect are also interesting 
from their striking similarity to the chief peculi- 
arities of the religion of Buddha. They are 
divided into two sects, which have a great dislike 
to each other. They have many temples in Hin- 
dustan, one of which Bishop Heber was permitted 
to inspect. (‘Journey to the Upper Provinces of 
India,’ vol. i. p. 385.) The most complete ac- 
count of the Jains is given by Professor Wilson, 
in his ‘ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hin- 
doos.’ (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii.) 

JALAP. [Convotvutus JaLappa.| 

JALOOFS. (Srenecamsia.] 

JAMAICA, one of the Greater Antilles, and 
the most important possession of the British in 
the West Indies, extends from 76° 15/ to 78° 25’ 
W. long., and from 17° 40’ to 18° 30° N. lat. 
Its length from E. to W. is nearly 150 miles, and 
its width may on an average be 40 miles. The 
area is about 4256 square miles, The population 
in 1844 was 377,433, of whom 181,633 were 
males, and 195,800 were females. Of this popu- 
lation, 15,776 were white, 68,529 coloured, and 
293,128 black. 

The surface of this island is very uneven. The 
eastern part is almost entirely filled up by the 
Blue Mountains, whose principal ridge occupies 
the middle of it, and runs nearly east and west. 
This range varies from 5000 to 6000 feet in ele- 
vation; and it has numerous offsets on each 
side. The western boundary of this mountain- 
region is formed by a ridge, which runs across the 
whole island from south-east to north-west, and 
rises in some places to a height of 4500 feet. 
The greatest plain in the island is that of Ligu- 
anea, which begins a few miles east of Kingston, . 
and extends westward to a distance of about 30 
miles: its average breadth is about 5 miles, An- 
other level spot is the Plain of Vere, separated 
from the former by a low range of hills; and 
minor ranges exist in other parts of the island, 
which inclose numerous valleys. 

Near the central line of the island, the hills 
present the characteristics of the limestone forma- 
tion, of which they consist. Caverns occur in 
several places, and some of them are very exten- 
sive. The water which runs down from the hills 
forms small] rivers, which flow for a short distance 
and then disappear in holes, and sometimes come 
again to the surface and again sink. These dis- 
tricts are only provided with running water 
during the rains, and the inhabitants are obliged 
to have recourse to tanks or cisterns, in which 
they collect the rain-water for the dry seasons, 
In other districts, Jamaica has the advantage of 
being well watered by numerous rivers, rivulets, 
and springs, None of the rivers are navigable, 
except the Black River; but as Jamaica contains 
500 miles of sea coast, and nearly 100 harbours, 
bays, creeks, and coves, the want of river naviga- 


tion is not much felt, 
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The climate of Jamaica is considered exceed- 
ingly hot; but this is only the case in the lower 
plains along the southern coast. Snow has never 
been observed, even on the most elevated peaks; 
hail is not a rare occurrence on them, but it melts 
as soon as it reaches the ground. There are two 
rainy and two dry seasons. The rains last from 
about May to July or August, and during October 
and November. The dry seasons occur between 
these periods. The July rains are most copious 
and long-continued, and are accompanied,by ex- 
cessive heat. In the autumn, between the two 
rainy seasons, hurricanes frequently occur. 

The staple articles of the island are sugar, rum, 
and molasses, which form by far the most im- 
portant articles of export. The sugar plantations 
are very numerous and extensive, especially in 
the lower and warmer tracts of the island. On 
the hills and their declivities coffee is cultivated 
to a great extent. Next to these the pimento 
plantations supply the most important article of 
export. Arrowroot, indigo, which formerly was 
much more cultivated than at present, ‘ginger, 
turmeric, and cacao are also cultivated, as also 
a little tobacco. Indian corn is universally cul- 
tivated, and yields an abundant produce ; two.and 
even three crops of it can be raised within the 
year. Guinea-corn is cultivated, as are also yams, 
cassava, sweet potatoes, a few grasses, and a 
great variety of delicious fruits. The forests 
contain mahogany, satinwood, cedar, fustic, log- 
wood, bamboo, cocoa, and various other trees. 

The horned cattle are very numerous. The 
horses are of a middle size, hardy and active, but 
only fitted for the saddle and harness. Mules 
are numerous, and employed on the sugar estates. 
Sheep, goats, and hogs abound. All kinds of 
poultry are raised in the greatest abundance, ex- 
cepting geese and ducks. 

Jamaica is politically diyided into three coun- 
ties, Surrey, Middlesex, and Cornwall; it contains 
one city, Kingston, and 33 towns and villages. 
The counties are subdivided into 21 parishes. 

1, The county of Surrey extends over the 
eastern portion of the island, and contains Port 
Antonio, Morant Bay, and the harbour of King- 
ston. Kingston is a considerable city and a place 
of great trade. It is regularly built, and contains 
many good houses, churches, charitable institu- 
tions, and schools. The harbour is protected by 
the narrow slip of land on whose western ex- 
tremity Port Royal is built. The greatest part 
of the produce of the southern districts is sent to 
Kingston, and hence exported to Europe or Ame- 
rica. The population is about 35,000. A railway 
from Kingston to Spanish Town was completed 
and opened in 1846. Port Royal, once the capi- 
tal of the island, has been repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes, hurricanes, and fire, but is still a 
considerable place, as its harbour is the station for 
the ships of war, and it contains the naval arsenal 
and good fortifications. The bulk of its inhabit- 
ants are people of colour. Morant Bay, between 
Port Royal and Morant Point, carries on a consi- 
derable trade and is a thriving place. Antonio 
has a good harbour, but little trade. 

2. The county of Middlesex occupies the cen- 
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tral part of the island. On its southern coast are 
Port Henderson and Old Harbour; but they are 
only visited by small vessels, which carry the pro- 
duce of the country to Kingston. On the northern 
shores are Annotto Bay, Maria, and St. Ann’s 
Bay, which carry on some commerce by sea. On 
St. Catherine's plain is built the town of 8. Jago 
de la Vega, commonly called Spanish Town, 
which is considered the capital of the island, being 
the seat of government. It contains the governor's 
residence, the public offices, the superior law 
courts, and many institutions. The population is 
about 6000. 

8. The county of Cornwall extends over the 
western part of the island. The two most fre- 
quented harbours on the southern shores, Black 
River and Savanna la Mar, have little trade; but 
on the northern coast are three thriving towns, S. 
Lucia, Montego Bay, and Falmouth, each of 
which contains a population of from 5000 to 8000. 

Of the inhabitants of Jamaica, the Maroons were 
originally runaway slaves, partly from Jamaica 
itself, partly from Cuba, who lived in the forests 
on the northern side of the island. In 1738 a 
tract of land was granted to them in those parts, 
which they cultivated, and on which they built 
two small towns; and, though a portion of them 
forfeited their privileges by a rebellion, others 
have preserved them to this day. No traces of 
the native population of the island existed when 
it was taken by the English from the Spaniards. 

Jamaica was discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus on his second voyage, the 3rd of May, 1494, 
but was not settled by the Spaniards before 1510. 
In 1655 it was taken from the Spaniards by the 
English, who for some time did not appreciate its 
value. Since 1655 it has remained in the undis- 
puted possession of the British, and its internal 
peace has only been disturbed by the rebellion of 
the Maroons in 1795. The executive is in the 
hands of the governor, who, as well as the coun- 
cil, consisting of 12 persons, is appointed by the 
crown. The governor has the chief civil and 
military authority. The council constitutes the 
Upper House. The Lower House, or the Assem- 
bly, is composed of 45 members, chosen by the 
freeholders, two from each of the 21 parishes. 
Spanish Town, Kingston, and Port Royal, send 
one member each. 

There isa bishop of Jamaica whose see com- 
prises the Bahamas and Honduras. Besides the 
clergy of the Established Church, who have the 
care of the several parishes, there are Scotch, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Moravian 
ministers, 

JAMES, SAINT, THE EPISTLE OF, one 
of the books of the New Testament. There are at 
least two individuals of the name of James men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

1. James, one of the Apostles, son of Zebedee, 
and brother of the Apostle John, who was chosen 
with Peter and John to accompany Christ to the 
Mount of Transfiguration. He was beheaded at 
Jerusalem by order of Herod Agrippa, about A.p. 
44, He could not have been the author of the 
epistle, since it bears marks of having been writ- 
ten at a later period. ; 
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2. James ‘the Less’ as he is called in Mark 
xv. 40, the son of Alpheus and Mary, was also 
one of the Apostles, 

There is also mentioned in the New Testament 
a James, a brother of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark 
vi. 3), who is generally admitted to be the same 
person as James the Less, for the Greek 
word translated ‘ brother’ was often used in the 
sense of ‘cousin.’ The epistle is almost universally 
attributed to this James by the Fathers and 
modern critics ; it was probably written shortly 
before he was put-to death by Ananias the high 
priest, about 4.D. 62 or 63., 

JAMES LI., King of Scotland, was a younger 
son of King Robert III. His elder brother, 
David, having been made away with, it is said, by 
the Duke of Albany, the king caused James to be 
sent secretly to France, to preserve him from a 
similar fate. The vessel was taken by an English 
ship of war, and the prince carried prisoner to 
London. His father was so affected by the news, 
that he died of a broken heart. The duke of Al- 
bany was thereupon made Regent of the kingdom. 
James, now in the 13th year of his age, was on 
April 14, 1405, conducted to the Tower, and he 
afterwards resided in Nottingham Castle and in 
Windsor Castle. Henry IV. caused him to be 
well educated, and in 1417 Henry V. took him 
with him on his second expedition to France. 
Tue Duke of Albany died in 1419, and from that 
time measures began to be taken seriously for his 
release. He ascended the throne in 1424, and 
immediately took active measures to restore the 
kingdom to order, by putting a check to the am- 
bition of the Albany family and its adherents. He 
also took very wise measures for the government 
of the country, and ordered the statutes of parlia- 
ment, for the first time, to be regularly enrolled. 
At a later period of his reign James evinced great 
energy and promptitude in suppressing the dis- 
turbances in the Highlands and Isles. The 
rebels made an unconditional surrender, and the 
Lord of the Isles was obliged to make his sub- 
mission on his bended knees at the court of Holy- 
rood House. 

The king’s vigour and determination were not 
a little obnoxious to the nobles, who formed a 
conspiracy against him, under the Duke of Athol, 
the king’s uncle, and on February 21, 1437, the 
king was murdered, in the 44th year of his age. 

James was also distinguished for his literary 
and poetic talents: three pieces of his have come 
down to us, ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ ‘ The 
Kings Quhair’ (or book), and ‘Peebles at the 
Play,’ all displaying considerable intellectual 
power, and much humour. 

JAMES II., King of Scotland, only son of 
James I., succeeded to the crown when about 
seven years old. The turbulence of the nobles, to 
which his father fell a sacrifice, continued undi- 
minished throughout the reign of James II. He 
was little more than a tool in the hands of a fac- 
tion. To add to the calamities which the nation 
suffered, the country was visited by a plague, 
which was succeeded by a famine, The king was 
also attacked from England, and at the siege of 
Roxburgh, which was occupied by the English, he | 


was killed by the bursting of a cannon, This was 
in the year 1460, and in the 29th year of his age. 
JAMES III, King of Scotland, was, like his 
father James II , about seven years old at his ac- 
cession to the throne, August 3, 1460. He had 
to contend at the beginning of his reign with the 
Lord of the Isles, who allied himself with Edward 
IV. of England for the conquest of the kingdom. 
While this rebellion was going on in the north, 
the minor offices of magistrates and common- 
councilmen in the several burghs were objects of 
tumultuous contest; and the act 1469, c. 29, was 
passed, which was the foundation of the close sys- 
tem, that existed till the Burgh Reform Act for 
Scotland. The king appears to have been the 
slave of his ecclesiastics, and attached to low 
favourites, who involved him in a quarrel with 
his son and his nobles, which ended in the 
encounter at Bannockburn. The king fled from 
the field, and falling from his horse was, it is 
stated, killed, and his body carried off, nobody 
knew where. (Pitscottie, 220.) This happened 
in June, 1488, in the 35th year of his age. 
JAMES IV., King of Scotland, son of James 
III., was about fifteen years old at his accession 
to the throne, June 11, 1488. He was of an 
active disposition, and the commerce and litera- 
ture of the country flourished under his encourage- 
ment. But he became melancholy and super- 
stitious, and in 1494, by the direction of the 
Pope’s legate, bound about his waist an iron belt, 
to be worn day and night, for the remainder 
of his life, as a penance for his participation 
in the rebellion against his father. In 1512 
a great council of the clergy was held at Edin- 
burgh, where the famous Valor Beneficiorum, 
called ‘ Bagimont’s Roll,’ was made up. The fol- 
lowing year, the king, taking up the French cause, 
entered, with the flower of the kingdom, on the 
fatal field of Flodden, where he was slain. 
JAMES V., King of Scotland, son of James 
IV., was little more than a year old when the 
crown devolved upon him, in 1513. The re- 
gency of the young king was long an object of 
ambition. ‘The slaughter of so many noblemen at 
Flodden had however given a decided advantage 
to the clergy. Gavin Dunbar, who had been the 
king’s preceptor, was made archbishop of Glasgow 
in 1524; in 1528 he was appointed lord chan- 
cellor; and in four years afterwards the Court 
of Session was erected—a court of general and 
supreme jurisdiction under the chancellor. When 
Cardinal Beaton succeeded to that office, his vast 
powers were exercised with such force as to 
threaten the extermination of every power in the 
kingdom but his own and the papal. Much dis- 
content was hence created, and in the course of a 
war, which ensued with the English, the Scottish 
barons and their troops refused to obey the orders 
of the king, and attack the retreating English, but, 
on the contrary, 10,000 men surrendered without 
a blow. These vexations had such an effect on 
James, that he died in the 33rd year of his age, in 
Dec. 1542, leaving a daughter, the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, only a few days old. James patron- 
ised literature and architecture, and is said to be the 
author of one or two songs yet popular in Scotland. 
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JAMES I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, 
the only offspring of Mary, queen of Scots, by her 
second husband Henry Stuart, Jord Darnley, was 
born in the castle of Edinburgh, 19th June, 1566. 
The murder of Darnley took place Feb. 18, 1567, 
and was followed by Mary’s marriage with Both- 
well, and her forced resignation of the crown in 
favour of her son, who was crowned at Stirling on 
the 29th of June, 1567, as James VI., being then 
little more than a year old. 

Before his mother’s marriage with Bothwell he 
had been committed by her to the care of the 
Earl of Mar, who had retired with his charge to 
Stirling Castle. Here he continued to reside 
during the regencies of the Earl of Murray, of the 
Earl of Lennox, of the Earl of Mar, and of the 
Earl of Morton, Morton was compelled to resign 
the regency at Edinburgh, March 10, 1578. 
Affairs were now nominally administered by the 
king, assisted by a council composed of twelve of 
the nobility. The new government however soon 
became unpopular, and Morton contrived to regain 
his former power. In the midst of his success, 
however, Morton was accused by the king's 
favourite, Esmé Stuart, brother of the Ear] of 
Lennox, and Captain James Stuart, afterwards 
created Earl of Arran, of having been accessary 
to the murder of Darnley. The earl was immedi- 
ately committed to prison, and was executed at 
Edinburgh, June 2, 1581... The two favourites 
were now the rulers of the kingdom. In August 
1582 occurred the Raid of Ruthven, the imme- 
diate consequences of which were the expulsion of 
the favourites, and the restraint, amounting to 
imprisonment, of the king, by the faction headed 
by the Earls of Mar, Gowrie, and Glencairn, 
Lord Lindsay, and others, for about ten months. At 
last, June 27, 1583, having been permitted to go 
from Falkland to St. Andrew's, he contrived, 
with the assistance of some friends, to throw 
himself into the castle there, and to maintain his 
position till his enemies gave up the contest. 
One of the king’s first acts after he recovered his 
liberty was to release Arran, and again to commit 
to him the management of affairs. Though James 
had visited Gowrie and granted him a pardon, 
yet he now caused him to be executed. On the 
29th July, 1585, a treaty of intimate alliance 
was concluded between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Scottish king, and an annual pension of 5000/. 
was settled by the queen upon James. 
Through the instrumentality of a new court 
favourite, the eldest son of Lord Gray, Elizabeth 
now sought to overthrow Arran. With her 
connivance, the lords who had been banished on 
account of the Raid of Ruthven entered Scotland 
at the head of a force of 10,000 men, in the end 
of October 1585. Arran and his late associates 
were all dismissed from power, he himself being 
besides stripped of his titles and estates, The 
new settlement of the government was followed 
by the conclusion, July 8, 1586, of another treaty 
offensive and defensive with England. 

In October of the same year, the unfortunate 
Mary, after her imprisonment of nearly twenty 
years, was at last brought to trial, and on the 
8th of February following she was put to death, 
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Between her condemnation and her execution, 
James had made considerable exertions to save 
her, but was very soon pacified, and continued on 
the same terms of friendship with Elizabeth as 
before. Gray however, who had betrayed James’s 
interest at the English court, where he had been 
sent to negotiate on behalf of Mary, was disgraced 
and dismissed. 

In 1589 James was married to the Princess 
Anne, the second daughter of Frederick II., king 
of Denmark. He proceeded in person to Upslo 
in Norway, and did not return to Scotland till 
May 20,1590. The first memorable event that 
occurred in Scotland after the king’s return was a 
daring attempt made by his relation, Francis 
Stuart, lately created Earl of Bothwell, a grandson 
of James VY. by his son John; prior of Coldingham. 
He collected a force of his retainers, and on the 
night of Dec. 27, 1591, entered Holyrood House, 
set fire to several of the apartments and had 
nearly made his way to where the king was; he 
failed, but succeeded in making his escape, and 
fled to the north. Bothwell and all his adherents 
were soon after attainted in parliament. In the 
beginning of 1593, a new conspiracy of Huntly 
and the other heads of the popish faction was 
detected ; and a few months later, Bothwell, after 
having failed in another attempt to seize the 
royal person at Falkland, suddenly returned from 
England, where he had been protected by 
Elizabeth, and on July 24, 1593, entered the 
palace with a band of armed followers, and made 
the king his prisoner. James was obliged both 
to grant a full pardon to the traitor and to dismiss 
the Chancellor Maitland and his other chief 
ministers; and he remained in durance till the 
beginning of September. Disturbances however 
were again and again excited in the course of 
this and the two following years by the attempts 
both of Bothwell and the popish lords; and at 
length these two factions, joining their forces, 
under the conduct of the Earls of Huntly and 
Errol, encountered the royal army, commanded by 
the Earl of Argyle, at Glenlivat in Aberdeenshire, 
October 3, 1594, and put it completely to the rout. 
But, in consequence of an expedition conducted 
into the northern districts by James in person, 
the popish lords were forced to make their sub- 
mission, and were allowed to retire beyond seas. 
Bothwell fled to France, and afterwards withdrew 
to Spain and to Italy, where he professed him- 
self a convert to popery, and spent the rest of his 
days in obscurity and indigence. 

These commotions had scarcely been quieted 
when James became involved in new troubles in 
consequence of a contest with the clergy of the 
Presbyterian church, which had been established 
as the national form of religion by an act of the 
Scottish parliament in 1592. By an unusual 
exertion of vigour and firmness James was enabled 
to crush the insurrection, and to turn the occasion 
to account in bringing the Ohurch into full 
subjection to the civil authority. In the course 
of the following year, 1598, the substance of 
episcopacy, in a political sense, was restored by 
seats in parliament being given to about fifty 
ecclesiastics on the royal nomination. Even the 
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General Assembly was gained over to acquiesce | 
in this great constitutional change. 

The most memorable event in the remainder of 
James's Scottish reign was the very mysterious: 
affair known in history by the name of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, which was an attempt made to seize the 
king, by Alexander Ruthven, a younger son of 
the Earl of Gowrie, who was executed in 1584. | 

James at length became king of England by 
the death of Elizabeth, March 24, 1603. The} 
conspiracy of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Cobham, | 
and others, to place on the throne the Lady | 
Arabella Stuart, James’s cousin, was the first 
affair of interest. The next was the settlement of 
the disputes between the Church and the Puri- 
tans. James's first parliament met on March 19, 
1604. In his speech to the house he zealously 
urged the union of England and Scotland into 
one kingdom ; but nothing came of this proposal 
for the present. James however, of his own 
authority, now assumed on his coins and in his 
proclamations the title of King of Great Britain. 

Peace with Spain was concluded August 18, 
1604. The great event of the year 1605 was the 
Gunpowder Plot. (Fawkes, Gurpo.] In 1612, 
the death of James's eldest son, Henry, prince of 
Wales, in the nineteenth year of his age, spread a 
general grief through the nation. 

The death of Prince Henry was followed, Feb. 
14, 1613, by the marriage of James’s daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth, with Frederick the Elector 
Palatine. James caused great discontent in the 
country by the favourites whom he successively 
encouraged. Of these the chief were Carr, or Ker, 
earl of Somerset, who married the Countess of 
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were derived from the grace and concession of his 
ancestors and himself,—‘ That the liberties, fran- 
chises, and jurisdiction of purliament are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance 
of the subjects of England.’ ‘This resolution, 
which the king tore from the Journals with his 
own hand, was followed by the immediate pro- 
rogation and soon after by the dissolution of the 
parliament, several of the leading members of the 
House of Commons being at the same time sent to 
the Tower or to other prisons. As the public 
clamour for the recovery of the Palatinate still 
continued, another parliament was assembled in 
February 1624, which eagerly granted supplies 
for the attainment of that object by force of arms; 
war was in consequence declared against Spain, 
and an army under Count Mansfeldt was sent 
into Germany in the latter part of the year. But 
this expedition turned out an utter failure. 

James's reign of nearly fifty-eight years in 
Scotland, and rather more than twenty-two in 
England, was terminated by his death on March 
27, 1625. 

James’s children by his queen, Anne of Den- 
mark, born 12th December, 1574, married 24th 
November, 1589, died 2nd March, 1619, were :— 
1. Henry Frederick, born at Stirling Castle, 19th 
February, 1594, died 6th November, 1612; 2. 
Robert, died in infancy in Scotland; 3. Charles, 
who succeeded his father as king; 4. Elizabeth, 
born 19th August, 1596, married to Frederick V., 
Elector Palatine, 14th February, 1613, died 8th 
February, 1662; and three daughters who died 
in infancy. 

James I. was a voluminous author; his works 


Essex, and, together with her, was convicted of have been partially enumerated by Harris, in his 


the murder of Sir T. Overbury; and George 
Villiers, who, after having been knighted, was| 
created successively earl of Buckingham, marquis 
of Buckingham, and duke of Buckingham, and 
who continued to 
minister during the remainder of the reign. 
[Bockineu am. | 

In the summer of 1617 James paid a visit to 
Scotland, and, having summoned a parliament, 
succeeded in obtaining the assent of that body, 
and also of the General Assembly, to such regu- 
lations as brought the Scottish church very nearly 
to the model of the English. 

The year 1618 was disgraced by the execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. The public indignation 
at James’s subserviency to the court of Spain was 
roused toa high pitch by the events of the two fol- 
lowing years. Austria, assisted by Spain, attacked 
the Bohemians, who had chosen the Hlector 
Palatine for their king, and James refused to take | 
part with his son-in-law and the Protestant interest 
on the Continent, and even refused to acknowledge 
his new regal title. The consequence was that 
the Elector was obliged to fly into Holland. In 
the parliament which was called in 1621 after an 
interval of six years, memorable among other 
things for the impeachment of Bacon (Bacon, | 
Franots]), the first decided stand was taken by, 
the Commons in their contest with the crown by 
their famous protest, passed Dec. 18, 1621, 
reply to the king’s assertion that their privileges | 


‘ Historical and Critical Life,’ and by Horace Wal- 
pole, in his ‘Royal and Noble Authors ;’ but 
the fullest account that we have met with is that 
given by Dr. David Irving, in his ‘Lives of the 


be the first favourite and ruling Scottish Poets,’ 2nd edition, 2 vols., Edinb. 1810, 


vol. ii. pp. 207-291. A collected edition of his 
works was published in folio, in 1616, by James 
Montague, bishop of Winchester. It ought also not 
to be forgotten, that the authorised translation of 
the Bible was commenced and completed under 
his auspices. 

JAMES II. of England, and VII. of Scotland, 
was the second surviving son of Charles. I. by his 
queen, Henrietta Maria of France, and was born 
October 15, 1633. He was immediately declared 
duke of York. After the surrender of Oxford to 
Fairfax, in June 1646, the duke, his younger 
brother Henry, and his sister Elizabeth, were com- 


‘mitted by parliament to the care of the Karl of 


Northumberland. They continued under his care 
till April 21, 1648, when the duke made his escape 
from St. James’s Palace, and took refuge in Hol- 
land with his sister Mary, princess of Orange. 
After various adyentures and changes of locality, 
he settled at Paris; and here he chiefly resided 
till he attained his twentieth year, when he re- 
ceived a command in the French army, and served 
under Marshal Turenne. The peace concluded 
with Cromwell however, in October 1655, com- 


in| pelled him, with his elder brother, to quit France ; 
upon which he retired to the Low Countries, and 
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entered the Spanish service under Don John of|king of the Spanish Netherlands should be re- 


Austria. 

At the Restoration (May 1660) the Duke of 
York returned to England with the king, and was 
made lord-high-admiral and lord-warden of the 
Cinque Ports. In September 1660, he married 
Anne, the eldest daughter of the Chancellor Hyde. 
{Hypx.] The Duke of York took an eager part 
in promoting the war avith Holland, and assumed 
the command of the fleet, which he eventually re- 
signed, as well as his office of high admiral, on 
the passing of the Test Act, which required all 
officers, civil and military, to receive the sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the Established 
Church. On November 21, 1673, the Duchess of 
York having died two years previously, he mar- 
ried Mary Beatrice Eleanora, daughter of Al- 
fonso’IV., duke of Modena, then only in her 
fifteenth year. On November 4, 1677, the duke’s 
daughter Mary, then in her sixteenth year, was, 
greatly to the public satisfaction, married to her 
cousin William, prince of Orange. 

During the excitement produced by Titus 
Oates’s Popish Plot, in 1678-9, the Duke of York, 
by the advice of his brother, retired to the Con- 
tinent. While he was absent, the famous bill for 
his exclusion from the throne was twice read in 
the Commons, and ordered to be committed, by 
large majorities, and was only prevented from 
being passed in that House by the prorogation of | 
the parliament, May 27, 1679. On his return he 
became involved in the discredit of giving coun- 
tenance to the story of the Meal Tub Plot. The) 
share which the duke had in this business only 
added to the dislike in which he was held by the 
great body of the nation, and which was still 
further increased by the severity of his adminis- | 
tration of affairs in Scotland, to the government of, 
which country he had been appointed. On again | 
taking up his residence at the English court, he | 
became his brother’s chief counsellor, and, much | 
more than Charles himself, the mainspring and 
director of the conduct of public affairs. To his 
instigation are chiefly attributed the general attack 
upon corporations, the executions of Russell and 


Sidney, and the other violent and despotic acts | 


of the two closing years of Charles’s reign. A 
new exclusion bill which had been brought into 
the House was twice defeated by the dissolution | 
of parliament. 

On the death of his brother, February 6, 1685, 
no opposition was made to the accession of James. 
His first act was to issue a proclamation ordering 
the customs and excise duties to be paid as usual; | 
he went openly and in great state to the illegal 
celebration of the mass, and lost no time in send- 


ing an agent to Rome to make his submissions to 
the Pope. 

He determined however to call a parliament, 
as he said, simply to humour the English people, | 
he himself being at the same time resolved to 
make himself independent of its authority, and to 
dissolve it when it opposed his wishes, In reply 
to an indirect appeal to the French king, that 
monarch transmitted to James 500,000 livres, and 
it was readily agreed, in requital, that the chief 
obstacle in the way of the seizure by the French | 


moved, by the existing treaty between Spain and 
England being held to have terminated with the 
death of Charles. 

These details of its commencement supply the 
key-note to the whole course of James's disgrace- 
ful reign. The parliaments of England and Scot- 
land met, and responded with the utmost sub- 
mission to all the king’s demands. While they 
were sitting, both England and Scotland were 
invaded, the former by the Duke of Monmouth, 
the latter by the Earl of Argyle, both of whom 
had for some years been exiles in Holland. Ar- 
gyle, after the dispersion of his few followers, 
was apprehended and executed at Edinburgh, on 
June 30,1685. Monmouth was defeated July 5, in 
the decisive battle of Sedgemoor, and, being two 
days after found concealed in a ditch, was brought 
to London, and delivered to the executioner on 
the 15th of the same month. . The suppression of 
Monmouth’s insurrection was followed by the 
savage military vengeance of Colonel Kirke, and 
the more revolting enormities of the western 
‘campaign,’ as it was jocularly called by the king, 
of Chief-justice Jeffreys. 

Among the arbitrary measures next taken by 
James, on his own individual authority, were— 
the abandonment of the legal test of conformity 
with the Established Church, and of the penal 
laws against Dissenters; the extinction of the 
liberty of the press; the bestowal of nearly all 
public employment upon Catholics; the sending 
of an ambassador, the Earl of Castlemaine, to 
Rome; and the reception of a nuncio from the 
Pope. To some of these measures parliament 
offered a feeble resistance, while others were 
quietly submitted to; but on the publication of a 
second declaration of indulgence to Dissenters, 
April 27, 1688, which was commanded to be 
read by the clergy immediately after divine ser- 
vice in all the churches, Sancroft, archbishop o 
Canterbury, and six bishops, Lloyd of St. Asaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake o 
Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny 
of Bristol, met in the archbishop’s palace at Lam- 
beth, May 18, and drew up a petition to th 
king, representing their aversion to obey th 
order. For this they were all, on June 8, sen 
to the Tower, and afterwards, on the 29th 
brought to trial before the Court of King’s Bench 
on the charge of publishing a false, fictitious 
malicious, pernicious, and seditious libel, whe 
a verdict of Not Guilty was pronounced by th 
jury, which was received with acclamations b 
the whole kingdom. This defeat however in n 
degree checked at the moment the infatuat 
king. He issued orders to prosecute all thos 
clergymen who had not read his declaration, tha 
is, the whole Church of England, two hundre 
excepted ; he endeavoured to force a Roman 
tholic president on Magdalen College, Oxford 
and, in the midst of this great contest with th 
Church and the nation, on June 10, a son was 
nounced to have been born to James. 

James's son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, ha 
not been an unobservant spectator of what 
passing in England ; and to him the hopes of th 
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, . 
English people were now very generally turned. 


Tn compliance with the invitation of the heads of 
the parties in the state, he landed, November 5, 
1688, with about 14,000 men, at Torbay in 
Devonshire. Before the end of that month James 
found himself nearly deserted by everybody. In 
the night of December 12, having previously sent 
over the queen and the young prince to France, 
he embarked with a single attendant in a boat at 
Whitehall Stairs, from which he was forced the 
next day to land at Feversham, and thence re- 
turned on the 16th to Whitehall. On the 17th 
the Prince of Orange, having arrived in London, 
desired James to leave the palace: he proceeded 
to Rochester, and on the 23rd embarked on board a 
frigate, and was conveyed to Ambleteuse in Bri- 
tany. Thence he repaired to St. Germain’s, 
where Louis XIV. gave him the chateau of St. 
Germain’s for his residence, and bestowed on him 
a small revenue. 

Meanwhile the English crown was settled upon 
the Prince and Princess of Orange as King Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Mary. [Wrtram III. and 
Mary.] In the beginning of March 1689, James 
sailed from Brest, landed at Kinsale, and imme- 
diately marched to Dublin, with a small force 
supplied by the French king. A few weeks after 
he laid siege to Londonderry, which however he 
was not able to reduce. After various military 
operations, his cause was finally ruined by the 
defeat received from King William in person at 
the battle of the Boyne, fought July 1, 1690. 
He soon afterwards returned to France, and re- 
sided at St. Germain’s till his death, September 
6, 1701. 

By his first wife, Anne Hyde, James II. had 
eight children, all of whom died young except 
Mary and Annz, afterwards queens of England. 
By his second wife, Mary of Modena, he had 
James Francis Edward, prince of Wales, styled 
the elder Pretender, born June 10, 1688, died at 
Rome, December 30, 1765; one son, Charles, who 
died an infant, and four daughters. He also left 
several illegitimate children, the most distinguished 
of whom was James Fitz-James, duke of Berwick. 

The principal portion of the papers formerly 
belonging to the Stuart family, which were ob- 
tained by George IV. when regent, has been 
printed under the title of ‘The Life of James the 
Second, King of England, &c., collected out of 
Memoirs writ of his own hand. Together with 
the King’s Advice to his Son, and his Majesty’s 
Will. Published from the Original Stuart Manu- 
scripts in Carlton House, by the Rev. J. S. 
Clarke, LL.B., F.R.S., Historiographer to the 
King, Chaplain of the Household, and Librarian 


to the Prince Regent,’ 2 vols. 4to., Lond. 1816, 


JAMES RIVER. [Virernta.] 

JAMESONE, GEORGE, called by Walpole 
the Vandyck of Scotland, was the son of Andrew 
Jamesone, an architect, and was born at Aberdeen 
in 1586. Jamesone and Vandyck were about 
1616 fellow pupils of Rubens at Antwerp. When 
Charles I. visited Edinburgh in 1633, he sat to 
Jamesone, and presented him with a diamond ring 
from his own finger. His career is not exactly 
known, but it must have been a successful one, 
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for he left his wife and family well provided for at 
his death in 1644 ; and he bequeathed also much 
in other directions. Many of the considerable 
families of Scotland possess portraits by Jamesone, 
but the greatest collection is at Taymouth, the 
seat of the Earl of Breadalbane. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, the earl’s ancestor, was Jamesone’s first and 
chief patron. Fi 

Jamesone’s earliest works are painted on pannel ; 
he used afterwards fine canvass, smoothly priméd, 
and prepared in a shade tint. He painted occa- 
sionally history, miniature, and landscape. Wal- 
pole mentions a view of Edinburgh by him. 

Jamesone’s daughter Mary excelled in em- 
broidery, and in textile paintings ; some of her 
works are still preserved in the church of St. 
Nicholas, at Aberdeen. 

JAMIESON, JOHN, D.D., the son of the Rev. 
John Jameson, pastor of one of the churches of 
Seceders, in Glasgow, was born March 3, 1759. 
He is best known as the author of the Scottish 
Dictionary, but he published many other literary 
works, and was a person of considerable acquire- 
ments in various departments of knowledge. 

He was sent to the university of Glasgow when 
he was only nine years old. He commenced the 
study of theology at the age of fourteen, under 
the Rev. William Moncrieff, who lectured on that 
subject to the young men intended for the Seces- 
sion ministry at Alloa. After having been a 
session at Alloa, however, he attended the lectures 
of Dugald Stewart in the university of Edinburgh. — 
In July 1779, having just completed his twen- 
tieth year, he was licensed as a preacher by the 
Seceder Presbytery of Glasgow. After a time he 
was appoirted to a congregation at Forfar, where, 
upon a stipend of 50/. a year, he managed to 
exist, married, and had a numerous family. . He 
had written some verses and other small matters 
for some periodical works ; but he first properly 
came out as an author in 1786, when he published, 
under the title of ‘Socinianism unmasked,’ an ex- 
amination of certain opinions deemed heretical 
which had been promulgated by Dr, Macgill, of 
Ayr. This work was followed in 1789 by ‘ The 
Sorrows of Slavery, a poem; in 1790 by two 
octavo volumes of ‘Sermons on the Heart ;’ and 
in 1791 by ‘ Congal and Fenella,’ a metrical tale, 
in two parts. After residing at Forfar for many 
years, he received a call to be their pastor from 
the Seceder congregation of Nicholson-street, Edin- 
burgh, in which situation Jamieson remained for 
the rest of his life. To the last much of his time 
continued to be given to literature ; and he pub- 
lished several works both in verse and prose. In 
1808 appeared his ‘ Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,’ in 2 vols, 4to.; and in 
1818 ‘An Abridgment of the Scottish Diction- 
ary,’ in 1 vol. 8vo, He also produced, in 1820, 
an edition of Barbour’s poem of ‘The Bruce,’ and 
Harry the Minstrel’s ‘Sir William Wallace,’ in 2 
vols. 4to, 

Jamieson was for many years secretary to the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; and he received 
a pension of 100/. a year as an associate of the 
Royal Society of Literature from its institution till 
the general withdrawal of the allowances on the 
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accession of William IV. In 1833 a pension to|is supplied with water by means of fountains tha 
the same amount was assigned to him from the|are fed by an aqueduct, the most remarkabl 
Civil List. He died at Edinburgh July 12, 1838. | structure in Rio, which conveys a stream from th 
JAN MAYEN, an island in the Arctic Polar| Corcovado mountains (2400 feet above the sea 
Sea, lying between 70° 49’ and 71° 9’ N. lat.,| into the city. 
and between 7° 26’ and 8° 44’ W. long. It ex-| Rio de Janeiro contains a population of mor 
tends from south-west'to north-east about 30 miles,|than 200,000. The number of whites and 
and is in no place above 9 miles in breadth. On| black slaves seems to be ‘nearly equal. Most c 
the northern extremity, where the island is widest, | the inhabitants are engaged in commerce. Ther 
stands the mountain called Beerenberg or Bear|are numerous sugar refineries, tanneries, cotto: 
Mountain, a snow-capped peak rising to 6870 feet| factories, rum distilleries, train-oil factories, an 
above the sea-level. Even in the beginning of|diamond-cutting establishments. There is a larg 
August all the high lands are covered with snow | library, an academy of arts, a military academy 
and ice. The coast has several roadsteads with|an observatory, a botanical garden, a medic: 
good anchorage in five to ten fathoms water, black | school, and various other literary and scientific ir 
sandy ground, but no harbour fora ship. There | stitutions. ; 
are foxes and white bears, Water-fowl arenu-| The commerce of Rio is extensive, and on th 
merous. The vegetation is very scanty, and|increase. The principal exports are coffee, suga’ 
limited to a few plants scattered widely about| hides, rice, tobacco, rum, tapioca, ipecacuanhi 
among the voleanic minerals. The island was dis-|manioc flour, gold, diamonds, &c. The quantit 
covered in 1611 by a Dutch navigator called Jan| of coffee exported from Rio in 1842-3 was nearl 


Mayen, and was much visited up to about 1640 
on account of the great number of whales, which 
however afterwards retreated to other parts of the 
Arctic Sea. 

JANEIRO, RIO DE, the capital of the empire 
of Brazil, is situated in 22° 54’ S. lat., 43° 15’ W. 
long., on the western shores and near the entrance 
of the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, which extends N. 
and S. a length of 24 miles, with a breadth of 
from 4 to 15 miles, and, being inclosed by high 
hills, forms perhaps the finest, safest, and most 
capacious harbour in the world. The entrance to 
the bay, which is about a mile in width, is de- 
fended by batteries and fortresses erected on the 
promontories on each side and on the island of 
Lagam. 

The town extends along the shore about three 
miles on an undulating plain, the highest point of 
which is crowned with the church of Nossa Sen- 


hora da Gloria. The hills which surround the) 


town are composed of gneiss, intersected by veins 
of granite. Only a small extent of the town stands 
8. of the hill da Gloria ; the principal part is built 
N. of this hill on a rocky shore opposite the 
island das Cobras. A fine pier of stone projecting 
a short distance into the bay, and ascended by a 
flight of steps, leads immediately to the Palace 
Square, two sides of which are occupied by the 
Imperial Palace. The city extends in the form of 
a rectangle from N.W. to 8.E., and consists of 
straight and parallel streets, intersected at right 
angles by others much narrower. A large square, 
called Campo de Santa-Anna, divides the city from 
the Cidade Nova, or New Town, which extends 
westwards to the neighbourhood of the royal villa 
of San-Christovao. 

The streets are paved, and they also have foot- 
pavements, which however are so natrow as 
scarcely to admit of two people passing one ano- 
ther. 
and have two stories; the upper one is sometimes 
of wood; the roofs are covered with tiles. The 
most distinguished buildings are—the cathedral, 


the churches De-Candelaria and San-Francisco-de- 
Paula, the college which once belonged to the! Netherlands, who published a book entitled 


Jesuits, the theatre, and the exchange. The town 


The houses are generally built of stone,’ 


pommel to the exports of the article from all oth 
parts of the world: it amounted to 1,176,193 
bags of 154 Ibs. each, or 181,125,252lbs. Th 
imports, more than one-half of which in value ai 
derived from Great Britain, include cotton, woo 
len, linen, and silk manufactures, wines, ironmo 
gery, flour, meat, fish, butter, spirits, earthenwar 
paper, &c. | 

(Cazal, Corografia Brazilica ; McCulloch’s Co 
mercial Dictionary.) 

JANIZARIES is the name of a Turkish 
litia, once formidable, but now extinct. The ori 
of this body dates from the reign of Amurath, 
Murad I., who, after having overrun Alba 
Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria, claimed the fi 
part of the captives, from among whom he ch 
the young and able-bodied, and had them educa 
in the Mohammedan religion, and for the mili 
profession. Until the death of Solyman the M 
nificent the Janizary body was recruited exclusiv 
from captives, but after that time by enrolm 
of Osmanlees. By the original laws of th 
body the Janizaries could not marry ; the prohi 
_tion was at first evaded, and at last totally di 
garded. They were formidable to the gov 
'ment from their numbers and union. T 
‘repeatedly mutinied against the sultans, 
obliged them to change their ministers, or e 
deposed them. In more recent times they dethro 
|Selim ; and in the beginning of the reign of 

Sultan Mahmood they broke out into a drea 
‘insurrection which lasted three days. At 
| Mahmood resolved to abolish them, and issu 
_proclamation accordingly. A general attack 
| made upon them, in which about 25,000 are 
to have perished. This carnage took plac 
June 1825, and from that time the Janizari 
_a body have ceased to exist. MacFarlane, i 
‘ Constantinople in 1828,’ gives a vivid acco 
that catastrophe. 

JANSENISTS, a sect which appeared in 
Roman Catholic Church about the middle of 

seventeenth century, They took their name 
‘Janssen, or Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, in 


‘gustinus,’ certain propositions in which 
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decided to be heretical, and were condemned by | year, altered the mode of reckoning time from the 
a bull of Pope Innocent X., in the year 1653, as| Julian to the Gregorian style. It consists of 
impious and blasphemous. A-great controversy | thirty-one days, though originally of only thirty 
ensued, which caused a schism in the church. The days. [Prriops or Reyouurtion.] 
persecutions with which the Jansenists were visited | | JANUS, in mythological history, is the earliest 
made many fanatics, but the paroxysm subsided | of the Italian kings, and reigned in Latium, being 
after a few years, and Jansenism, as a sect, never contemporary with Saturn. Janus, by some ac- 
afterwards revived. counts, was the son of the sun, and his attributes 
JANSSEN, CORNELIUS, was born at Am-! appear to connect him with sun-worship He jis 
sterdam, and lived several years in England. He the porter of heaven; he opens the year, the first 
was employed by King James I., and painted month being named after him; he presides over 
several fine portraits of that king and of his the seasons, whence he is sometimes represented 
children, as well’as of the principal nobility.; with four heads (Janus Quadrifrons), and his 
His colouring is clear and natural ; the carnations | temples in that capacity were built with four 


are soft, and, except in freedom of hand and in 
grace, he was esteemed equal to Vandyck. He 
died in 1665. 

JANSSENS, ABRAHAM, born at Antwerp 
in 1569, was a competitor with Rubens. In colour- 
ing he was only inferior to that painter. His 
compositions are spirited, his drawing correct, his 
pencil decided, and his draperies natural. He 
painted subjects illuminated by torchlight, and 


delighted in the contrast of light and shade. Most | 


of the Flemish churches possess pictures by this 
master. . 

JANSSENS, VICTOR HONORIUS, born at 
Brussels in 1664, was for four years painter to 
the duke of Holstein, by whom he was sent to 
Italy, where he took Albano for his model, and 

e superior in his own style to all his con- 
temporaries. Most of the palaces and churches 
of his own country are adorned with his com- 
positions. He died in 1739. 

JA’NTHINA, or IANTHINA, Lamarck’s 
name for a genus of turbinated testaceous mollusks, 
Cuvier assigns to the Janthine a place among 
his pectinibranchiate Gastropods, between the 
Pyramidelie and the Nerite. 


‘equal sides, but only one entrance. He is the 
keeper of earth, sea, and sky ; the guardian deity 
of gates, on which account he is commonly repre- 
sented with two heads, because every door looks 
two ways; and thus he, the heavenly porter, can 
watch the east and west at once without turning. 
(Ovid, ‘ Fast.,’ i. 140.) He usually carries a key in 
his left hand, and astaff in the other. (Ib., 99.) In 
war time the gates of his principal temple at 
Rome, that of Janus Quirinus, were always open; 
‘in peace they were closed to retain the wars 
| within ; but they were shut once only betweeh 
‘the reign of Numa and that of Augustus. As to 
| the probable origin of the word Janus, see the ar- 
ticle Diana. 

JAPAN is an empire in Asia, which consists of 
an unknown number of islands of different dimen- 
sions. These islands may be considered as con- 

| stituting the western boundary of the Pacific be- 
tween 31° and 48° N. lat. Between these islands 
and the continent of Asia is a closed sea, called 
I the Sea of J apan, which at its southern extremity 
is united to the Tong-Hai by the Strait of Corea, 
and at its northern with the Sea of Okhotzk. The 
Sea of Japan is united to the Pacific by several 


Omitting the anatomical characters of the straits, which divide the Japanese Islands from 


mollusk, the generic characters may be thus 
detailed :—Shell ventricose, globular or conoid, 
very fragile, with a low spire, and the last whorl 
larger than all the rest together; aperture large, 
subtriangular, with disunited borders; the 
columella straight and long, forming the whole of 
the left border or lip; right border or lip 
trenchant, and often notched in the middle; 


colour of all the species hitherto discovered violet,’ 


more or less intense. Operculum modified into a 
vesicular appendage, which serves to suspend the 
animal at the surface of the water, and which 
adheres to the posterior and fleshy part of the foot. 
Geographical distribution very extensive, the 
form having been met with in the four quarters 
of the world floating on the ocean or driven on 
the shores by tempests, It has occurred on the 
coasts of our islands; but there is reason for 
thinking that it is not to be found in very cold 
latitudes. In warm climates it is very plentiful. 
Examples, Janthina fragilis and Janthina 


globosa. 

JANUARY, the first month in our present 
Calendar, was also the first month in the more 
recent Koman Calendar. It was not the first 
month in the year in this country till 1752, when 
the legislature, by an act passed in the preceding 


one another. Japan is situated between 129° 
and 150° E. long. It is divided into Proper 
Japan and the dependent islands. 

Proper Japan consists of three large islands, 
Kioosioo, Sitkokf, and Nipon or Nifon, which are 
surrounded by a great number of smaller islands. 
Kioosioo, the most western, may be about 200 
miles long, with an average breadth of 80 miles ; 
it has three deep bays, and is separated from 
Sitkokf by the Boongo Channel, and from Nipon 
by the Suwo Sound and the Strait of Simonoseki. 
Sitkokf may be 150 miles long, with an average 
breadth of 70 miles. Nipon, the largest and the 
principal of the Japanese Islands, has a curved 
form ; its length, measured along the middle of 
the island, exceeds 900 miles, and its average 
width may be estimated at more than 100 miles. 
The largest bays are along the southern coast, as 
Osacca Bay, Mia Bay, and Yedo Bay. 

The dependent countries are the large island ot 
Yeso, with some of the Kurile Islands and the 
southern districts of Tarakai. Yeso is about 250 
miles long, by 100 broad. The Japanese Kurile 
Islands are Uturup and Kunashir. ‘he island of 
Tarakai is divided from Yeso by the Strait of 
Perouse. 

All these islands are imperfectly known, Nearly 
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all the coasts are very difficult of access, being 
surrounded by numerous rocks and islands, and 
by a very shallow sea. There are also dangerous 
whirlpools, and very heavy gales along the coasts. 
The government also and the laws of the Japanese 
are less favourable to intercourse with foreigners 
than those of any other country on the globe, 
China not excepted. Under such circumstances 
our knowledge of the country is very scanty and 
imperfect, 

From the peculiar form of these islands it may 
be presumed that they have no large rivers, and 
that the country in the interior rises to a con- 
siderable height. Many of the rivers are so rapid 
that no bridges can be built over them, and they 
are not passed without danger. A considerable 
number however seem to be navigable for small 
river-boats to a distance of some miles from the sea. 

In no part of the world is agriculture carried to 
a higher degree of perfection than in Japan. 
Nearly all the declivities of the hills are formed 
into terraces, and these terraces are cultivated 
with the utmost care. The produce comprises 
rice, wheat, barley, rye, maize, millet, batatas, 
potatoes, cotton, silk, hemp, and a very great 
variety of fruits and esculent vegetables. 

The horses are of a middling size, but strong. 
The number is small, as horses are only used for 
the saddle and by the princes. Horned cattle are | 
still less numerous. The Japanese do not use | 
either their flesh or their milk, and they are only 
kept for draught. Buffaloes and swine are met 
with in small numbers. Fowls, ducks, and geese 
are plentiful, but principally valued for their eggs, 
of which the Japanese are very fond. Of wild 
animals the supply seems to be limited ; but the 
fish on the coasts are abundant. 


ome ae DS 
JAPAN. . | * 
II. The island of Sitkokf is almost ent 
unknown to Europeans. ? 
III. Nipon, or Nifon, contains the Ja 
towns and the best manufactories of the em 
The chief towns are the following :—Simono 
on the strait of the same name, has an a 
coasting trade. Muru has a safe harbour, 
many tanneries. Osacca, the chief comme 
emporium, stands on the river Yedogawa. Se 
navigable canals traverse the principal street 
the town, and serve as means for conveyan 
goods. The banks of the river and of the cs 
are of freestone, coarsely hewn, and formed 
ten or more steps, so as to resemble one conti: 
staircase. Numerous bridges, built of cedar-y 
are laid over the river and canals. The st 
are narrow but regular, and cut each other at: 
angles ; though not paved, they are very clea’ 
narrow pavement of flat stones runs in fro 
the houses for the convenience of foot-passen 
The houses are not above two stories high, 
built of wood, lime, and clay. At the nm 
eastern extremity of the city is a large ce 
The population is very great; and many of 
inhabitants are wealthy. Meaco or Kio isa 
large city, and the residence of the Dairi, or 
siastical emperor. Besides containing man 
buildings, Meaco is the principal manufac 
town of the empire, where every kind of 
facture is carried to the greatest perfection. N 
every house has a shop, and the quantity of 
which they contain is astonishing: at the 
time it is the centre of science and li 
and the principal place where books are pri 
it is also the residence of the lord-chief-justi 
the empire, who is invested by the emperor 
supreme authority over all officers of govern 


Japan abounds in mineral wealth. Gold seems| Other considerable towns of Nipon are 
to be very plentiful in several provinces, but is; Kwano, and Mia, But the chief Japanese 
only partially worked. Silver, iron, and tin exist) Yedo, the size and population of which 
in small quantities ; copper is more plentiful. Salt) known, though certainly large. A river 


and porcelain clay abound. 

All travellers speak of the populousness of the 
country and the extent of the villages, which fre- 
quently occupy two English miles and more in| 
length. In some more fertile districts they are so | 
close to one another as to form nearly one con-| 
tiguous street ; as, for instance, in the plain which 
extends from the harbour of Osacca to Meaco, 

I. The island of Kioosioo is extremely well 
cultivated, and generally fertile. The best known 
towns of importance are Nagasaki, Sanga, and 
Kokoora. Nagasaki lies on a peninsula formed 
by the deep Bay of Omoora, in 32° 45° N. lat., 
and 129° 15’ E. long. Its harbour is spacious 
and deep, and at its entrance is the small island 
of Papenberg. The town is built on the eastern 


shores, in a narrow valley. It is three quarters of] ticles the Japanese are superior, Their 
a mile long, and almost as broad, and inclosed by | tures in metals, silk, cotton, china, glass, an 
steep though not high hills. There are several | and their cabinet-work, are highly esteem 
temples and palaces, and a population of 18,000| most ancient religion is that of the Sin 


or 20,000. Nagasaki is one of the five imperial 
towns of Japan. Sanga, situated on a plain at 


the northern extremity of the Bay of Simabarra,/the empire. But the ter part of 
18 a large, populous, and busy town. Xokoora,| habitants have embraced Buddhism, whi 
near the entrance of the Strait of Simonoseki,| to have been introduced from Corea at 


is also a considerable place. 


through the town, and sends off a consid 
arm, which incloses the imperial palace, or t 
the Kubo, or secular emperor. There are 
good bridges over the river. The pala 
fine, but low ; and rows of trees are planted 
the numerous canals which traverse the to 
IV. The island of Yeso is little known. 
of its chief towns are Kokodade and Ma 
The Japanese are well made and 
Their eyes show their Mongol origin, 
long, small, and deeply sunk in the head. 
hair is black, thick, and shining, and their 
although not flat, are rather thick and 
Their complexion is yellowish. In manu 
industry and in scientific knowledge they 
be nearly equal to the Chinese, and in 


was said to be the offspring of the sun, 
the founder of the ancient royal family 


remote epoch, There are also a few Co 


YAPANNING. 
; by the Portuguese, has 


a2 yernment is ; but the emperor 
im considered as to the laws, which 
easily be changed. 
one of whom is 
of the provinces 


in some respects the ancient feudal sys- 
Meylan, the 


of Burope. to 
tio hth conning io aivtial into eight 


|-the princes ernors, the nobility, priests, 
wil 6 merchants, artisans, and 


itary, civil 
ibourers. All these dignitics, offices, and em 


inland trade is very considerable. The 
ing trade is much favoured by the great num- 
of small harbours, and the interior communi-| 
stion by well-planned and well-maintained roads, 
ich are always thronged with carriages and 
vople. The foreign commerce is chiefly with 


e 
J 


’ 
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APANNING is the art of producing a highly 
surface on wood, metal, or other 
sometimes of one colour only, but more 
figured and ornamented. The process 
ved its name from that of the island of 
van, whence articles so varnished were first | 
‘ought to Wurope; though the manufacture is 
9 extensively practised by the Chinese, Siamese, | 
irmese, and other nations of eastern Asia, among 
it was suggested most probably by the 
lesession of a tree, which affords with litle) 
eparation a beautiful varnish, exceedingly well | 
apted for the ,and which hardens better) 
i a prepared in Eorope. [Vansisu Texx.) 


- 


appearance of j work is as various 
, the taste and fancy of the artists employed in 
Sometimes it is a plain black or red, witha 
ded or painted border; or it is an imitation of 
le, of fine grained or rare wood, or of 
\rtoise-thell ; sometimes a drawing, with high | 
ish, brilliant colour, and showy patterns; and 
catumally fine 
\yplied to a japann 


’ 


Japanning is 


| 


applied to ladies’ work-boxes and 


e-sereens, tea-trays, bread-baskets, snuffers and 
lays, candlesticks, and a variety of other articles. 

processes are usually required in japan- 
: laying the ground, painting, 
addition to these processes, whenever the 
latter to be japanned is not sufficiently smooth | 


it is sometimes prepared or primed before | 
proper japanning processes are applied. | 
ry workman bis his own peculiar! 
working, and his own receipts for, 
mixing his varnishes. 

manner the work has been painted 
or if all addition to the plain colour of | 
been dispensed with, nothing now | 
s but the finishi This is a very simple) 
‘cess: the workman a suitable varnish, | 
1d pames it over the work with a brush several| 
mes, until he judges the coating to be thick| 


engravings are 
ed surface with good effect. | 


' 


ll) all eases the work is highly polished and) 


4 


lork-tables, to toilet-boxes, cabinets, tea-caddies, 


and finishing. | 
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enough to bear the , It is an important 
precaution not to the varnishing until the 
preceding work is y dry, and to dry 
perfectly each coat before laying on a succeeding 
one. A hot stove is used in best establish- 
ments to aid in drying the work. When thick 
enough, the varnish is polished by rubbing it 
finely powdered tripoli or 
the end of the operation a 
and the work 
to clear off 


with a rag dipped in 
rotten-stone. Towards 
little oil is also applied to the rag ; 
is completed by rubbing with oil alone, 
the powder or any other impurity. 

JABRNAC. (CHanenre.} 

JASHER, BOOK OF, or the ‘ Book of the 
Upright,’ is twice referred to in the Old Testament 
as a work of authority. (Josh. x. 13; 2 Sam. i. 
18.) Many conjectures bave been formed con- 
cerning the author and contents of this book ; but 
the work appears to have been lost before the time 
of the Babylonish Captivity. In the year 17514 
ed translation was published by a printer 
of the name of Llive. 

JASIONE, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Campanulacee. There is only one 
British species of this genus. 

JASMINA CES, a natural order of mono- 
petalous Exogens, Only four genera of this order 
have yet been discovered, the principal being 
Jasminum itself, which consists of a large num- 
ber of species, found in Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. 

JASON. [Arsowarvzs.] 

JASPAR. [Quvazrz] 

JASSA, a genus of amphipodous Crustaceans, 
established by Dr. Leach. 

The general characters resemble those of 
Corophium, Latreille, but differ from them as 
well as from those of Podocervs, Leach, in the 
considerable size of the hands of the first four 
feet, which are oval; those of the second pair 
being the greatest, and armed with tecth more or 
less numerous on the internal border. Eyes not 
projecting. ; 

Dr. Leach records two species: one, Jassa 
pulchella, from the south coast of Cornwall, 
where it was found in the midst of sea-weed ; the 
other, Jassa pelagica, found near the Bell Rock, 
Scotland. 

JASSEY, or YASSY. [Morpavia.] 

JATROPHA, a genus of plants, containing 

among its numerous species the Jatropha Manthot, 
a Brazilian and Guyana plant, the fecula of which 
forms a well-known nutritious substance called 
Cassava, when prepared in one manner, and 
ioca, in another state. 
NDICE (from jaune, yellow) is the name 
given to those diseases in which, the excretion of 
the bile being prevented, it is retained in the 
blood, or reabsorbed, and, being diffused through- 
out the system, gives a yellow colour to the skin, 
and all the other tissues and secretions. 

Everything which obstructs the main trunk of 
the bile-ducts, as L-stones or other forei 
bodies filling its canal, morbid alterations of the 
liver or duodenum, or of the duct itself, tumours 
and ents of adjacent organs, and imflam- 
mation of the liver, will produce jaundice, But 
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: 

the most frequent cases are those which do not 
appear to be the consequence of any organic 
disease, but are accompanied by the symptoms of 
general disorder of the digestive organs, as nausea 
or vomiting, thirst, and loss of appetite, confined 
or irregular condition of the bowels, headache, 
and general uneasiness. 

It is impossible that any one mode of treatment 
should be adopted for a symptom depending on 
such varied causes. Where the obstruction is 
mechanical, the jaundice is of course curable only 
by the removal of its evident cause; and in 
inflammation of the liver it is but a symptom of a 
more important disease, to which the treatment 
must be directed. In the more common cases, 
which, as distinguished from these, are sometimes 


- called functional, the treatment should consist 


chiefly of small doses of mercury, and active 
purgatives containing calomel or neutral salts. 

JAVA, one of the Greater Sunda Islands, is 
situated between 5° 52’ and 8° 4’ §. lat., and 
between 105° 11’ and 114° 13’ E. long. The 
length is 666 miles; the breadth varies from 56 | 
to 135 miles. The area is estimated at 50,000 
square miles. The population in 1845 was about 
10,000,000, which is said to be twice the amount 
that it was in 1815. 

The shores are washed by the Indian Ocean, | 
the Java Sea, the Straits of Sunda, and the Straits | 
of Bali. The island of Madura, almost close to| 
Java, is 91 miles long, and 31 miles wide in the 
widest part. 

Surface and Soil.—The southern coast in its 
whole extent is high and steep. It runs in a con- 
tinuous line, with few indentations, and those not 
deep. Consequently there are few places which 
have good anchorage. 

The hilly country which is contiguous to the 
southern coast rises rapidly as we advance inland, 
and probably attains towards the middle of the 


island a mean elevation of more than 1000 feet, | jackals, rhinoceroses, and other wild animals, 
where it extends in elevated plains with an uneven | also crocodiles and serpents. Domestic fowl 


or hilly surface. Several ridges traverse this ele- 
vated region, having numerous volcanic peaks, 
some of which attain an elevation of from 10,000 | 
to 11,000 feet. The hilly region contains also | 
some extensive plains and fertile valleys, inclosed | 
by the peaked ridges. The clevated and hilly | 
region terminates to the north in rather a steep | 
slope, and between it and the Java Sea extends a| 
flat country which descends imperceptibly from | 
the foot of the hills to the very shores, where it 
terminates in some places in swamps. 

The northern coast is lined by numerous small | 
islands, and is marked by many projecting points 
and headlands. Accordingly the harbours are 
numerous; and the adjacent seas are navigated by 
numerous vessels of small tonnage. 

The soil of Java is generally deep and rich. 
The best soils are alluvial, along the beds of the 
rivers, but the whole island is far above the 
average degree of fertility. Java is watered by 
numerous rivers, but few of them have a consider- 
able course on account of the comparative narrow- 
ness of the island, Five or six are navigable at 
all times to a distance of some miles from the 


coast. ‘he rest, in number many hundreds, if not | 


thousands, are used to irrigate the fields. 4 
chief rivers are the Solo and the Kediri, or Su 
baya. There are two or three swamps, but 
lakes. 

In Java, as in other countries between — 
tropics, the year is divided into a wet and a « 
season, and these seasons depend on the periodi 
winds. The degree of heat varies considerably 
the low landsand the hilly region. The elevat 
of the interior offers the rare advantage, that fr 
the sea-shore to the top of the mountains ther 
almost, from one end of the island to the other 
regular diminution of temperature, at the rate 
two or three degrees of Fahrenheit for every 
miles. Hurricanes are unknown; but thunc¢ 
storms are frequent and destructive, and eal 
quakes are common in the vicinity of the voleanc 

Though not equal to the Hindoos in agricultt 
the Javanese are far superior to their immedi 
neighbours of the .other islands. They are v 
acquainted with the cultivation of rice and ot 
grains, and with the advantages of irrigati 
Wheat has been introduced by the Dutch, and 
cultivated on the more elevated lands. Millet 
grown in some places on a limited scale. Am 
the many esculent roots cultivated, the principal 
the yam, the sweet potato, the Java potato, 
root, the common potato, artichokes, cabbages, 
peas. The Javanese also cultivate cucum 
onions, capsicums, cocoa-nuts, ground-nuts, 
palm, betel, tobacco, coffee, sugar, pepper, 
mom, ginger, cotton, and great varieties of 
stuffs, and fruits. They procure oil from man 
their trees, and make toddy from the palm. 

There are no elephants, camels, or asses. 
horses are of a small breed, but strong, fleet, 
well made. Buffaloes are numerous, and of 
use in agriculture than any other animal. B 
cattle and goats are common, but sheep and 
scarce. There are tigers, tiger-cats, leo 


fish are very abundant. 
Few minerals are known to exist in Java; 
iron, sulphur, salt, and saltpetre are obtained. 
| Political Divisions, Towns, &e.—The 
part of the island is in possession of the D 
The districts situated on both extremities of 
island, as well as the whole of the northern 
are immediately subject to them. The 
owned by two native princes, the Susuhan 
emperor) and the Sultan, 
1, The Dutch possessions are divided int 
provinces. The country west of 108° 30° 
prehends five of them, Bantam, Batavia, B 
zorg, the Preanger districts, and Cheribon. 
most considerable and remarkable towns i 
country are on or near the northern shores, 
rang, where the governor of Bantam resides 
thriving place some miles inland, and distant 
the ancient town of Bantam, which has 
abandoned. Batavia, which once had a 
tion of 160,000, contained in 1834 not mo 
54,000 inhabitants, having been partly aban 
on account of itsunhealthiness. Ryswick, th 
of the general governor, contains a fine pal 
beautiful square, called the Royal Place. 
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of the military force, |$55,0001., of which by far the largest items were 
- and Noordwyck is in-|cotton and linen The produce of the 
the merchants and people in trade. Dutch i n Java was in 1844—coffee 
a thriving town, with a good roadstead | 144,56 ,B72 \ba, sugar 112,000 tons, indigo 
‘nland towns | 1,151,268 Ibs. cochineal 146,000 lbs, tea 


pomeery, © ene and well-built town, 40 | 988,529 lbs., pepper 461,680 lbs, cinnamon 
niles from via; it is united to the harbour 250,550 \ba., to 1,500,000 Ibs. In the year 
‘ canal. 1828, the island supplied Great Britain with only 
possessions east of 108° 30’ to the | 15,000 tons of sugar; in 1847, the quantity of 
Strait of Madura contain the nine provinces of | sugar imported from Java into Great Britain 
| Tegal and Brebes, Pakalongan, KedG, Sam4rang, amounted to 75,000 tons. 
apara, Rem Gresek, and Surabaya. The History.—The Portuguese reached Java in 
hief towns from west to east are the following — 1511, and soon after began to form small settle- 
mhrang, with more than 30,000 inhabitants,|ments. The Dutch established themselves at 


an extensive commerce. Rembang has 8000 Ban 
tants and some trade. Surabaya has an ex- erected a factory at the same place, which was 


cellent harbour, 
habitants, The eastern peninsula contains three | Indies. 
provinees, Passaruan, Besuki, and Banyuwangi, of guese were soon obliged to give way to the 
‘the last is noted for its coffee, which is| Dutch, who built the town of Batavia, and by 
to be superior to that of Mocha, and for the| degrees enlarged their dominion, until they suc- 
quantity of sulphur which abounds here.| ceeded, about the middle of the last century, in 
‘assaruan is a small town on the sea-coast. dividing the empire of the SusuhGnan into two 
% The dominions of the Susuhanan, which | parts, and appropriating the greater portion of it 
ontain’a population of nearly one million, consist|to themselves. The two sovereigns became at 
two separate tracts, The largest lies between the same time dependent on the Dutch govern- 
08° 30 and 110° B long, and contains the) ment, and have since been obliged to sell to them, 
fertile vale of Banyumas, with the town of the |at fixed and low prices, considerable quantities of 
sme name, which bas 8000 inhabitants. From rice, pepper, sugar, and coffee. The Dutch also 
his the smaller portion is separated by the Vale | claim the right of confirming the successors of 
jof KedG and some territories of the Sultan. It|the sultans. When Holland was united to the 
ies in the interior of the island, between 110° 30 | empire of Bonaparte, the British took possession 
nd 111° 20/ E. long., and contains the residence | of the island in 1811, but restored it to the Dutch, 
of the SusuhGnan, called Sura-kerta, on the Solo | after the fall of Bonaparte, in 1816. 
\Biver, which has a population of 105,000. JAVOLENUS PBISCUS, 2 Roman jurist, 
I 8. The territories of the Sultan extend between | from whom there are a few excerpts in the Digest. 
)110° and 112° 20/ B. long., and contain nearly | His period is not quite certain, but he was the 
700,000 inhabitants. In their eastern districts is | master of Salvius Julianus, who drew up the 
he fertile plain of Kediri. The capital is Yugya Edictum Perpetuum under Hadrian. He is pro- 
‘a, a town with 90,000 inhabitants. bably the Javolenus Priseus mentioned by the 
| Inhabitants —The natives of Java belong to the | younger Pliny (‘ Bp” vi 15), who stopped by a 
| widely spread race of the Malays. They are short, | timely answer Passienus Paulus from inflicting his 
thick-set, and robust. The religion is Moham- | poetry on him. According to the Florentine In- 
nedanism, modified by Buddhism. Three different | dex, Javolenus wrote fifteen books ‘ex Cassio,’ 
alects of the Malay language are spoken on the) that is, Caius Cassius Longinus, fourteen books of 
Jand, but they have also an ancient sacred lan-| Epistole, and five books ‘Ad Plautium.’ He was 
}guage called Kawi, which contains a great number | also the author of an Epitome of the Libri Poste- 
°f Sanserit words, The Javanese have a native| riores of Labeo, and made notes on them. (Dig. 
| iterature, which however is not rich. They have| 44, tit. 12, s. 42.) 
ilso translations from the Sanserit and Arabic. Inj JAXT, or Jags, a province of Wiirtemberg, 
| <vilisation the Javanese are much superior to all | bordering N.W. on Baden, and N. and E. on 
ther nations who inhabit the Indian Archipelago. | Bavaria, has an area of 2104 square miles, and 
IThey show skill in manufactures of cotton, silk, 2 population of 395,545. The province is divided 
ind . The population is between 4,500,000 | into 14 bailiwicks. The chief town is Ellwangen, 
ind 5,000,000. a small place of 3000 inhabitants. The principal 
Java is extremely well adapted for an extensive | rivers are the Jaxt, from which it has its. name, 
» The island itself is rich in productions, | the Kocher, and the Rems. The greater part of 
ind tm coasts, which are accessible tothe possessions of the princes of the House of 
vessels all the year round, lie opposite the richest Hohenlohe is situated in this circle. The House, 
tountries of Asia. Besides this, the Dutch govern-| which is descended from Eberhard, dake of 
tent has made it the centre of all the trade which | Franconia, who died in 918, now consists of two 
Holland carries on with its extensive settlements principal lines, Hohenlohe Neuenstein and Ho- 
in the Indian Archipelago. Hence the trans-| henlohe Waldenburg. The first, which is Pro- 
thission of native produce to other countries, and/testant, is divided into three branches, named 
the importation of foreign commodities, are both | Langenburg, Oehringen (formerly Ingelfingen), and 
very large. The exports of British produce and| Kirchberg, from the territories in the province 
manufactures. to Java, in 1846, amounted to|that belong to them. The second main line, 
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which is Catholic, is likewise divided into three 
branches: Hohenlohe Bartenstein, H. Bartenstein- 
Jaxtberg, and H. Schillingsfurst. Besides Ell- 
wangen the most important towns are—Zall, an 
ancient and picturesque town situated on the 
Kochar, and famous for its salt-mines ; population 
6800: Schorndorf, a walled town near the 
Neckar, with tobacco factories and 3850 inhabi- 
tants : Gmiind, a manufacturing town farther E., 
on the south bank of the Neckar, with 5800 
inhabitants : and Oehringen, N.W. of Hall, the 
residence of the Princes of Hohenlohe Oehringen ; 
population 3194. 

JAY. [Corviz.] 

JAYADE’VA, a celebrated Hindoo poet. The 
only extant poem of Jayadeva is entitled ‘Gita 
Govinda ;’ that is, ‘the Poem in honour of Go- 
vinda,’ one of the names of Krishna. The poem 
is a kind of pastoral drama, in which the loves of 
Krishna and Radha are described in a glowing 
and voluptuous manner. An English translation 
of ‘ Gita Govinda’ was published by Sir William 
Jones in the third volume of the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches.’ A very accurate edition of the original 
text, with notes, and a Latin translation, edited 
by Lassen, was published at Bonn, 1836. 

JEAN IL., son of Philippe de Valois, and of 
Jeanne of Burgundy, ascended the throne of 
France upon his father’s death in 1350. At the 
beginning of his reign he invited King Charles of 
Navarre to an interview at Rouen, and there 
arrested him, and put to death several lords of his 
suite. The brother of Charles applied to Edward 
III. of England for assistance. In 1355 Edward 
sent his son the Black Prince into France, who, 
after ravaging several provinces, was met by 
King Jean near Poitiers, with 80,000 men, the 
English being only 10,000 in number, on Sept. 
19, 1856: the French were completely defeated, 
and Jean was taken prisoner and conducted to 
London. Meanwhile the citizens of Paris revolted 
against the Dauphin Charles, and soon afterwards 
the peasants, or serfs, broke out into insurrection, 
with circumstances of frightful atrocity. This 
servile war, called La Jacquerie, lasted during the 
years 1357 and 1358, until the Dauphin with a 
large force fell upon the peasants and massacred 
them by thousands. In May 1360 peace was 
concluded at Bretigny between France and Eng- 
land, Edward giving up his claims to Normandy 
and France, and assuming the title of sovereign lord 
of Aquitaine, with the consent of the Dauphin, who 
promised to pay a large ransom for his father. 
Jean was then restored to liberty ; but he found 
80 great an opposition among his nobles to the 
fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty, that he 
returned to London, where he took up his old 
quarters in the Savoy. He died in London, in 
April 1864, and was succeeded in France by his 
son Charles V. 

JEAN-D’ANGELY, ST. 
RIEURE. 

JEAN-DU-GARD. [Garp.] 

JEAN-DU-LUZ, ST. [Pyrr’nr’rs, Bassks. | 
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JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT, ST. [Pynre‘ne'rs, 
Bassxs. 
JEDBURGH. [Roxsurcusutee. | 
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JEDO, or JEDDO. [Japan. 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS. Thomas Jefferson 
is the father of modern Republicanism. During 
a long and laborious life, both in official situations, 
which gave him opportunities that his activity 
never let slip, and in private life, in his extensive 
correspondence and intercourse with persons of 
all countries, he constantly, perseveringly, and 
honestly maintained what he conceived to be the 
principles of pure republican institutions. In the 
ardour of youth, his zeal and energy mainly con- 
tributed to animate his countrymen to declare 
their independence on a foreign power, In his 
maturer age, when a member of the General 
Administration, he struggled, and he struggled at 
one time almost alone, against a monarchical and 
aristocratical faction, to maintain the great prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and develope the doctrines 
of a pure unmixed popular government. His in- 
fluence gave to these doctrines a consistency, and 
a form, and a distinctness, which the mass of the 
nation could easily seize and retain. He thus 
became the head of a party in the United States, 
which, whether always rightly appealing to his 
doctrines or not for the vindication of their acts, 
still regards him as the father of their school and 
the expounder of their principles. By his plai 
and unaffected manners, and the freedom wit 
which he expressed his opinions on all subjec 
he gave a practical example of that republi 
simplicity which he cultivated, and of that fr 
inquiry which he urged upon all. Such a m 
must always have many friends and many enemies 
From his friends and admirers he has receiv 
perhaps not more praise than those who believ 
in the truth of his doctrines and the purity of hi 
conduct are bound to bestow; by his enemie 
both at home and abroad, he has been blackene 
by every term of abuse that bigotry, malice, an 
falsehood can invent. 

Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 1743, 
Shadwell, now in the county of Albemarle, i 
Virginia. He was educated at the College 
William and Mary, at Williamsburg, then t 
capital of the colony, where he studied math 
matics, ethics, and other branches of knowledg 
In addition to his general acquirements, he ma 
himself well acquainted with the best Greek a 
Latin writers, and to the end of his long li 
retained his ability to read them. Mr. Jeffers 
studied law under Mr. Wythe, then a lawyer 
eminence. He made his first appearance at t 
bar of the General Qourt in 1767, at the age of 2 
about two years after the misunderstanding 
tween Great Britain and the Colonies had co 
menced. He practised for seven or eight years 
the General Court, when he was called away 
more important duties by the political events t 
preceded the American Revolution, In 1769 
was elected a member of the House of Burge 
for the county of Albemarle. In the session 
this spring the House unanimously came to re 
lutions in opposition to those which had 
lately passed in England by both houses of par 
ment on the affairs of Massachusetts. T 
measure, which was accompanied with the d 
ration that the right of levying taxes in Virgi 
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was exclusively vested in its own legislature, and | five years. His industry and methodical habits 
others of a like tendency, induced the governor, | enabled him to devote a great deal of his time to 
Lord Botetourt, abruptly to dissolve the Assembly. | the examination of everything that could prove 

In 1778, on the meeting of the Virginia As-) beneficial to his countrymen. His correspondence 
sembly in the spring, Mr. Jefferson was an active | during this period shows the variety of his pur- 
member in organising the Standing Committee of) suits, his unwearied industry, and his unbounded 
Correspondence and Inquiry, the main objects of | zeal for every improvement that could benefit the 
which were to procure early intelligence of the | social condition of man. He witnessed the begin- 
proceedings of the British parliament, and to/ning of the political troubles of France which 
maintain a constant communication among all the followed the convocation of the States General in 
colonies. On the dissolution of the Assembly, in| 1789, and he saw the doctrine of his own Decla- 
May 1774, by the governor, Lord Dunmore, | ration of Rights planted in a soil which brought 
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eighty-nine members met at the Raleigh Tavern, 
and, among other things, recommended the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to communicate with 
the Committees in the other colonies ‘ on the 


expediency of appointing deputies for the several | 


forth fruits which he neither wished nor expected, 

He returned to America at the close of 1789, 
and in the next year he was appointed secretary 
of state by the president, General Washington. 
He held this office till the end of 1793, when he 


colonies of British America, to meet in General | resigned. From 1793 to 1797 he lived in retire- 
Congress, at such place annually as should be|ment. In 1797 he was elected vice-president of 
thought most convenient,’ to consult on their| the United States, and in 1801 was chosen 
common interests. It was also forthwith agreed president, in place of Mr. Adams, by the House of 
that the members who might be elected under| Representatives, on whom the election devolved 
the writs at that time issuing in the colony of in consequence of the equal division of the elec- 
Virginia should meet in Convention at Williams-| tors’ votes between Mr, Jefferson and Colonel 
burg on the Ist of August following, in order Burr, He was elected a second time, and after 
to appoint delegates to the Congress, if such | fulfilling his term of eight years retired to his 
General Congress should be approved by the other | favourite residence at Monticello, near the centre 
colonies. The Convention did meet, and thus/| of the state of Virginia. 
formed the first popular assembly in Virginia un-| The nation was indebted to Mr. Jefferson’s ad- 
contro:led by governor or council. The General | ministration for the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
Congress, consisting of fifty-five members, met at| with it the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1774. The disputes | Louisiana was purchased from the French for 
which had broken out between Lord Dunmore | 15,000,000 dollars. Mr. Jefferson himself thought 
and the Assembly of Virginia were continually | that the most important service which he rendered 
increased by fresh causes of mutual irritation. | to his country was his opposition to the federal 
After proclaiming martial law, and offering freedom | party during the presidency of Mr, Adams, while 
to the slaves, and setting fire to Norfolk, Dunmore | he was himself vice-president of the United States. 
made his escape by sea. Thus ended the colonial; Mr. Jefferson’s own administration was charac- 
government in Virginia. terised by unwearied activity in the promotion of 
On the 21st June, 1775, Mr. Jefferson took | all those measures which he believed to be for the 
his seat in the General Congress, as one of the general welfare. He never allowed considera- 
delegates from Virginia, and was appointed one tions of relationship or friendship to bias him in 
of a committee for preparing a declaration of the the selection of proper persons for offices; he 
cafise of taking up arms. A part of the address | always found, as he says, that there were better 
which he drew up was finally adopted. In 1776| men for every place than any of his own con- 


Mr. Jefferson was again a delegate to Congress, | 
and one of a committee appointed to draw up a 
Declaration of Independence. Before it was 
jhown to the committee, a few verbal alterations 
were made in it by Dr. Franklin and Mr. (after- 


nections. 

The last years of his life were spent in retire- 
| ment. But he continued his habits of early rising 
_and constant occupation ; he maintained an exten- 
sive correspondence with all parts of the world ; 


wards President) Adams. After being curtailed | received at his table a great number of visitors, 
about one-third, and receiving some slight altera-| and was actively engaged in the foundation of the 
tions in the part retained, it was agreed to by the| University of Virginia, which was established by 
House, July 4, and signed by all the members| the state. of Virginia, near Charlottesville, a few 
present, except one. miles from Monticello, Though often baffled, he 
From this time Mr. Jefferson’s public life is| finally succeeded, by the help of his friends in the 
interwoven with the history of his native state,| Virginia Legislature, in obtaining ample grants 
and with that of the United States. He was/ for the buildings, library, and the salaries of the 
governor of Virginia in part of 1779, 1780, and| professors. He planned the buildings, and super- 
of 1781, in which year the state eattered | intengen their erection; drew up with his own 
considerably from the incursions of Lord Corn-| hand a well-digested and copious catalogue of 
wallis ; and at the close of his period of office he | books for a library, a large part of which were 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by Colonel | purchased in Hurope and ready for use when the 
Tarleton in his own house at Monticello, in the| university opened in 1825 ; and he prevailed with 
‘gounty of Albemarle. the visitors of the institution to send an agent to 
In May 1784, Mr. Jefferson was appointed by| Europe to select four of the professors, This last 
Congress minister to France, where he remained circumstance shows that Mr. Jefferson did not 
' VOL, VII. x 
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cherish such an unreasonable hostility to Great 
Britain as his enemies have charged him with. 

He died July 4, 1826, just half a century after 
that day on which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Mr. Adams died on the same day. 
Mr. Jefferson is buried in the grounds near his 
own house. A simple inscription, which was 
found among his papers after his death, recording 
him as the author of the Declaration oft American 
Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia, is placed on his tomb, The fact of his 
having been president of the United States is not 
mentioned. 

The latter days of Mr. Jefferson were embittered 
by pecuniary difficulties, which were owing in 
some measure to the neglect of his estates during 
his long absence on the public service ; and ina 
great degree to an obligation which he incurred to 
pay a friend’s debts. (See an excellent letter to Mr, 
Madison, February 17th, 1826.) 

In a paper written by Mr. Jefferson, he enume- 
rates his public services, among which are the act 
for the prohibition of the importation of slaves, 
the abolition of entails, the abolition of primo- 
geniture, the abolition of a dominant form of 
religion, and the establishment of the University 
ot Virginia, 

When Mr. Jefferson was a member of the 
colonial legislature, he made an effort for the 
emancipation of slaves; but all proposals of that 
kind, as well as for stopping the importation of 
slaves, were discouraged during the colonial govern- 
ment. The importation of slaves into Virginia, 
whether by sea or land, was stopped in 1778, in 
the third year of the Commonwealth, by a bill 
brought in by Mr. Jefferson, which passed without 
opposition, and, as Mr. Jefferson observes, ‘stopped 
the increase of the evil by importation, leaving to 
future efforts its final eradication,’ 

Mr. Jefferson married, in 1772, Martha Skel- 
ton, the widow of Bathurst Skelton. She died 
ten years after their marriage. One daughter, 
and a numerous family of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren survived him. 

He was the author of ‘ Notes on Virginia,’ 
which have been several times printed; but his 
reputation as a writer rests on his official papers 
and correspondence, of which latter, we believe, 
that which is published forms only a part of what 
he left behind him. ‘ As an author,’ observes his 
biographer, ‘he has left no memorial that is 
worthy of his genius ; for the public papers drawn 
by him are admired rather for the patriotic spirit 
which dictated them than for the intellectual 
power which they exhibit. They presented no 
occasion for novelty of thought or argument or 
diction. His purpose was only to make a judicious 
and felicitous use of that which everybody knew 
and would assent to; and this object he has 
eminently fulfilled.” But one of his letters 
(Tucker’s ‘Life of Jefferson,’ ii, p. 384) is of 
itself enough to exalt him to the rank of a first- 
rate writer. In a few words, he has sketched the 
character of General Washington—with a fidelity 
which belongs only to intimate knowledge, with a 


sincerity and love of truth which ennoble himself| lation, and that all these had had cow-pox. 
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‘no Jess than the subject of his eulogy, with a 
precision and a force unrivalled by any literary 
essay of this kind, and with that profound but 
well-tempered admiration and respect which are 
|due to the memory of so wise, so good, and so 
‘great a man. Much has been said and conjectured 
as to the religious opinions of Mr, Jefferson, and 
his supposed infidelity has been the ground of 
/much bitter attack on his character. In the latter 
part of his life he used to call himself a Unitarian, 
/when questioned on the subject by any of his 
friends. Perhaps his published correspondence 
presents the best means of judging of his religious 
opinions. Though decidedly approving of the 
morality which the gospel inculcates, it does not 
appear that he can be ranked among any particular 
class of believers. 

(Tucker's Life of Jefferson, 2 vols., London, 
1837 ; Jefferson's Memoirs, Correspondence, &c., 
London, 1829 ; Journal of Education, No. VIL., 
On the University of Virginia, by Professor 
Tucker.) ; 

JEHANGHIR. [Mocun Emprre.] 

JEJU’NUM. [Investivzs.] 

JELATMA. [Tamporr.] 

JELLY-FISH. ([Crurograpa.]} 

JEMAPPES. [(Haravtr.] 

JENA, a town in the Grand-Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, is situated on the Saale, over which 
there is a stone bridge of nine arches, in 50° 
56’ N. lat., 11° 37’ E, long. The ramparts and 
moats which formerly surrounded the town have 
nearly disappeared. Jena is the seat of a supreme 
court of appeal, and of several learned societies. 
It is however chiefly celebrated for its university, 
which was founded in 1557. The university has 
a library of 100,000 volumes, and there are in 
connection with it a botanic garden, a veterinary 
school, a school of midwifery, an anatomical 
theatre, a clinical institution, a collection of 
physical and mathematical instruments, a cabinet 
of minerals, an observatory, &c. The population 
of the town, exclusive of the university, is 5882. 
Jena has acquired celebrity from the disastrous 
defeat of the Prussians by the French, which took 
place near it on the 14th of October, 1806 
[Averstapt ; Bonaparte. 

JENNER, EDWARD, M.D., was born in 
1749, at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire. He wa 
apprenticed to Mr. Ludlow, a surgeon at Sodbury, 
and was afterwards a pupil of John Hunter, iy 
London. In 1773 he returned to his natiy 
village, and practised as a surgeon and apothecar 
till 1792, when he obtained the degree of M.D 
from the university of St. Andrews. 

The history of Dr. Jenner's professional life i 
embodied in that of vaccination. While at Sod 
bury he learned that it was a popular notion i 
that district that milkers, who had been infect 
with a peculiar eruption which sometimes occu 
on the udder of the cow, were completely see 
against the small-pox. Notwithstanding th 
ridicule of his friends, among whom was Hun 
himself, Jenner proceeded to investigate the su 
ject. He found that there were some persons t 
whom it was impossible to give small-pox by inoc 
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In 1788 he carried a drawing of the casual 
disease, as seen on the hands of milkers, to Lon- 
- don, and showed it to Hunter, Cline, and others ; 
but scepticism orridicule met him everywhere, 
and it was not till 1796 that he made the decisive 
experiment. On the 14th of May, a boy aged 
eight years was vaccinated with matter taken from 
the hands of a milkmaid ; he passed through the 
disorder in a satisfactory manner, and was inocu- 
Jated for small-pox on the Ist of July following 
without the least effect. Jenner then entered 
on an extensive series of experiments of the same 
kind, and in 1798 published his first memoir, 
€ An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variole Vaccine.’ But success seemed uncertain 
till a year had passed, when upwards of seventy 
of the principal physicians and surgeons in Lon- 
don signed a declaration of their entire confidence 
in it. An attempt was then made to deprive 
Jenner of the merit of his discovery, but it 
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The book entitled his Prophecie® is a collection 
of such prophecies or exhortations as he delivered 
at various times, mingled with relations of his- 
torical events. Thetast chapter, the fifty-second, 
is wholly historical, and is supposed to have been 
written by some other person, not improbably 
Ezra, and to be intended as a kind of intro- 
duction to the book of ‘ Lamentations’ which 
follows it. But the most remarkable circumstance 
relating to the composition of the book is this, 
that the various prophecies are put together with- 
out any regard to the order of time in which they 
were delivered. At the beginning we have the 
account of his call to the prophetic office, but we 
soon find prophecies delivered in the reign of Je- 
hoiakim followimg others which were delivered 
many years after in the reign of Zedekiah. Jere- 
miah seems to have employed Baruch, his uncle’s 
son, in committing his prophecies to writing. 

The sacred books contain no later information 


signally failed, and scientific honours were be-| concerning the prophet than that he was among 


stowed upon him from all quarters. 
10,0007. and 20,000. were. voted to him by the 
House of Commons in 1802 and 1807. He died 
Jan. 26, 1823. 

The lite of Jenner has been written by his 
friend Dr. Baron of Gloucester, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Medals have een struck in his honour, and a 
statue has been erected to him in his native county. 

JENYNS, SOAME, was born 1704, and died 
1787. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; he was M.P. for Cambridgeshire in 
1741 ; for the borough of Dunwich in 1754; and 
for the town of Cambridge from 1761 to 1780. In 
1755 he was made a lord of trade, and he held 
that office in spite of political changes until its 
abolition in 1780. His poems, which consist of 
“The Art of Dancing,’ 1728, and ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
1770, are included in the 2nd and 3rd editions of 
Johnson’s ‘ Works of the English Poets.’ His 


Grants of those who went to Taphanhes. 


But some of the 
early Christian writers relate of him that he was 
stoned to death by his countrymen in Egypt for 
preaching against their idolatry. 

JEREMIE, SIR JOHN, was*‘born in Guern- 
sey, August 19, 1795, and educated for the law, 
which he practised in Guernsey and before the 
Privy Council, and greatly distinguished himself. 
In 1824 he was appointed to the office of Chief 
Justice of St. Lucia, in the West Indies ; in 
1832 to that of Procureur and Advocate-Gene- 
ral of the Mauritius; in 1836 he was made 
puisne justice of the Supreme Court of Ceylon ; 
and in Qctober 1840 he accepted the office of 
Governor and Captain-general of Sierra Leone 
and its dependencies, and he received at the 
same time the honour of knighthood. On the 
23rd of April, 1841, only four months after his 
arrival at Sierra Leone, he fell a victim to 


prose works are :—‘ A free Inquiry into the Na-| the climate, while engaged in a mission at Port 
ture and Origin of Evil, 1756; ‘ View of the In-!| Lago. Sir J. Jeremie became an early and power- 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion,’ 1776 ;|ful supporter of Negro Emancipation, on which 
‘Dissertations on various Subjects,’ 1782. His|subject he published, in 1831, ‘Four Essays 


works are collected in 4 vols. 8vo., 1790-3. 

JERBOA. [Muripz.] 

JEREMIAH, one of the prophets of Judah, 
the writer of the book in the Hebrew canon which 
bears his name, and of that succeeding it in that 
canon, called ‘ The Lamentations.’ 

He was of the sacerdotal family, being the son 
of Hilkiah, a priest, whose residence was at 
Anathoth, a city of the tribe of Benjamin, about 
three miles north of Jerusalem. This we learn 
from the general title to his book of Prophecies 
(chap. i., ver. 1); and that title sets distinctly 
before us the period through which he flourished. 
He was called to the prophetic office, being then 
in his youth, in the thirteenth year of King 
Josiah, which, according to the received chro- 
nology, was 629 years before the Christian ara 
commences. He continued in the prophetic office 
till the eleventh year of King Zedekiah, that is, 
till 588 p.c. His contemporaries in the prophetic 
office were in the earlier periods Zephaniah and 
Habakkuk, and in the latter his ara approaches 
near to that of Ezekiel and Daniel. 


on Colonial Slavery ;’ in 1833, ‘ Recent Events at 
the Mauritius, and in 1840 a ‘ Letter on Negro 
Emancipation, and African Civilisation,’ addressed 
to Sir J. F. Buxton. Sir J. Jeremie’s opinions, 
which he faithfully and firmly adhered to, caused 
his appointment in the Mauritius to be so highly 
unpopular as to occasion almost an insurrection ; in 
every other place his talents and character gained 
him general esteem. 

JERICHO. [Syrta.] 

JERICHO, ROSE OF, is the popular name of 
a plant called by botanists Anastatica Hierochun- 
tica. It is a native of Palestine and other parts 
of the Hast. i 

JEROME, SAINT, accounted the most 
learned of all the Latin Fathers of the Church, was 
born about A.D. 340, and died in 420. He wasa 
native of Pannonia, but came early to Rome, 
where he studied under the grammarian Donatus, 
He visited Gaul, where he remained some time, 
and afterwards travelled in Thrace, Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. He also visited. 
Jorusalem, In A.p, 382 he returned to Roms 
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having spent Some time at Constantinople on his 
way. At Rome he became secretary to Pope Da- 
masus. He eventually returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, and took up his abode 
in a monastery at Bethlehem, and here it is 
believed that he died. 

Many of the writings of Jerome are come 
down to us. Amongst. the most valuable are, 
his treatise on the ‘Lives and Writings of the 
elder Christian Fathers,’ and his ‘ Commentaries 
on the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament,’ 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew, and on several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. But his greatest work is a 
translation of the books of both the Old and 
New Testament into Latin, which translation has 
been always highly valued in the Latin Church, 
and is that known by the name of the Vulgate. 

JERSEY, an island in the English Channel, 
about 18 miles S.E. from Guernsey, between 49° 
9/ and 49° 16’ N. lat., and 1° 58 and 2° 14’ W. 
long. Its greatest length E. to W. is about 12 
miles; its greatest breadth N. to S. is about 7 
miles. The area is about 62} square miles. The 
population in 1841 was 47,544. 

The surface of the island has a gradual slope 
from north to south. On the north side the coast 
is abrupt, rising to the height of 100 to 200 feet, 
and broken by a succession of small bays and 
coves. The coast on the remaining sides is less 
precipitous. There are several good bays, the 
chief being Boulay, St. Catherine, Grouville, St. 
Ouen, St. Aubin, and St. Brelade. Groups of 
rocks surround the island at various distances 
from it, and there are also many banks and shoals. 

The surface is everywhere umdulating. The 
valleys generally run from north to south; they 
are narrow at the north end, where the high 
ground forms an almost unbroken hill, and grow 
wider as they approach the southern coast, where 
they expand into several flats of good pasture 
land. ‘The principal water-courses flow from 
north to south. 

The high land consists for the most part of 
granitic rocks; the southern part of a mass of 
schistose rocks incumbent upon granite. The roads 
are numerous, wide, and well constructed, and 
traverse the island in many directions, 

The climate of Jersey, from its insular situation, 
is milder than that of other places under the same 
latitude, and the mean annual temperature is 
higher than that of any part of England. The 
agriculture is backward, which is partly owing to 
the minute subdivision of property, arising from 
the custom of gavelkind. Wheat is the principal 
grain crop; barley is grown, and some oats ; 
parsnips are extensively grown and used for fat- 
tening hogs and bullocks. Potatoes ‘for expor- 
tation are widely and increasingly cultivated. 
Lucerne is one of the most valued crops. A con- 
siderable portion of the land is laid out in or- 
chards. Cows are very carefully reared; but 
sheep and horses are comparatively neglected. 

Jersey is divided into 12 parishes. The pa- 
wishes are subdivided into ‘vintaines’ (scores), 


supposed to be so called from having originally | 


contained 20 houses. Of these vintaines there 
are from two to six in each parish, and in all 52. 
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There are three towns in the island, St. Helier 
and St. Aubin, both on the Bay of St. Aubin, 
and Gorey, on the east coast. St, Aubin is situ- 
ated in the western.angle of St. Aubin’s Bay, 44 
miles from St. Helier. The town consists chiefly 
of one street of about 60 houses, with about as 
many more in different directions, There is a 
good pier, but the depth of water is not sufficient 
for large vessels. The town is defended by a 
small fortress, which is insulated at high water. 
St. Helier is toward the south-east point of. St. 
Aubin’s Bay, and fronts the sea. In external 
appearance it is much on a level with English 
country towns of the same size, except that the 
ramparts of Fort Regent, overtopping the build. 
ings, give to the place the appearance of a con- 
tinental town. ‘The principal public building: 
are—the old church, two of the chapels, the theatre, 
and the gaol. There are two fortresses: Eliza 
beth Castle on a rock in the bay opposite the 
town, and Fort Regent, a strong fortification, 
commanding the town, of considerable strength. 
but inadequate accommodation. The populatior 
of the town in 1841 was 21,040. The harbour i 
formed by two piers, jutting out into the bay, ai 
the south end of the town. 

Gorey is situated on Grouville Bay. The im 
portance of Gorey depends on its oyster fishery; 
in which upwards of 250 boats are employed. 
the neighbourhood of Gorey is Mont Orguel 
Castle, once the principal fortress of the islan 
on a headland between St. Catherine’s Bay an 
Grouville Bay. 

The other places in the island are mere ha 
lets, grouped round the churches of the seve 
parishes, or scattered along the coast. Much 
what has been said of the state of society and t 
constitution of the local government in Guerns 
will apply to Jersey. [GuernsEy.] The stat 
of Jersey consist of the governor and the bail 
of the royal court, both appointed by the crow 
the 12 judges of the royal court, elected to o 
for life by the suffrage of the ratepayers; t 
rectors of the parishes, appointed to their livin 
by the governor; and the 12 constables elect 
every three years, one for each parish, by t 
inhabitants. The officers of the crown have sea 
and can speak, but not vote. 

The trade of Jersey, owing to the privile 
possessed by the islanders, is very considera 
The agricultural produce of the island, potato 
apples, cider, butter, cows, and other live sto 
are sent to England ; the articles required for 
consumption of the island are in a considera 
degree supplied from France. 

Jersey, the Cesarea of the Romans, is said 
have been originally called Augia. In the re 
of Edward III. this island was attacked by 
Guesclin, constable of France, but the arriva 
succours from England prevented him from 
ceeding. In December 1780, the Baron de R 
court landed with 700 men, took possessio 
St. Helier, and made the lieutenant-gover 
Major Corbet, prisoner, and induced him to 
a capitulation. The British troops and is 
militia, under Major Pierson, next in comm 


_ 


refused to recognise the capitulation, and, att 
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ing the French, killed Rullecourt, with the greater 
. part of his men, and obliged the rest to surrender, 
Major Pierson fell in the beginning of the attack. 

JERSEY, NEW. [New Jenrsty.] 

JERUSALEM (in Hebrew Yerushalami and 
Yerushalaim, in Greek and Latin Hierosdlyma, 
in Arabic El-Kuds, in Turkish Koudst-Cherif), 
the chief city of Palestine, in Syria, is situated in 
31° 47° N. lat., 35°19’ E. long., 38 miles E, 
from the Mediterranean, and 27 miles W. from 
the entrance of the Jordan into the Dead Sea. 
The site of Jerusalem is an elevated piece of 
ground, separated, except towards the north, by 
valleys and ravines from hills that inclose it. The 
inclosed platform extends about 1800 yards from 
N. to S., and (in the widest part) 1100 yards 
from E. to W.: it has a general slope from W. 
to E., so that the town is fully displayed, like a 
panorama, to those who view it from the east. The 
surface of the platform is uneven, and ends south 
wards in Mount Zion, which is excluded from the | 
_ modern city. The dther eminences of the plat- 
form, such as Mount Moriah (on which the Tem- 
. ple stood), and Mount Acra, are now scarcely 
distinguishable as elevations, probably from the 
gradual filling up of the interjacent valleys. To 
the east of the city lies the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
through which lies the course of the torrent Ke- | 
dron. FPeyond it rises a group of hills, of which | 
the Mount of Olives is the principal. The south- | 
ern valley is a rocky ravine, and appears to have 
been anciently quarried to supply stone for the| 
buildings of the city. Beyond this valley rises a 
broad and barren hill. The Valley of Gihon or| 
Rephaim, on the western side of the city, is 
bounded by a rocky flat, which terminates to the 
‘Northward in the elevation called Mount Gihon. ' 

Of the ancient Jewish city some substructions, | 
the sepulchral excavations in the neighbouring 
cliffs, and perhaps the tombs of Absalom and 
Zachariah, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, are the, 
only remains that can now be recognised. There 
is scarcely any incident mentioned in Scripture. 
however, as connected with Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, of which the site is not very dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

On the site of Solomon’s temple the Moslems | 
have built the mosque of the Khalif Omar, which 
is an octangular structure surmounted by a dome, 
and stands upon an elevated platform paved with 
polished marble, in the midst of a grand quad- 
rangle (1489 feet by 995), which contains at its 
southern extremity the mosque of Hl-Aksa, ori-| 
ginally a Christian church. But to the thousands 
of Christian pilgrims who yearly visit Jerusalem 
the great object of interest is the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre founded by the Empress Helena, 
to recover which from the infidels was the object 
_ of the Crusapns. This church was destroyed by 
fire in 1811, and rebuilt in 1812. It compre-| 
hends Mount Calvary and the whole locality con- 
nected with the crucifixion, death, and burial of 
our Saviour. 

Jerusalem, as a whole, is still a respectable- 
looking town, It is of an irregular shape, ap- 
| proaching nearest to that of a square, and is sur- 
‘rounded by a high embattled wall, built of the, 
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common stone of the country—a compact lime- 
stone. It has seven gates, and is about 24 miles 
in cireumference. The population of the city, not 
including pilgrims, is about 12,000, one-third 
of whom are Jews, rather less than gne-third 
Christians, and the rest Moslems. The first Pro- 
testant bishop of Jerusalem (Alexander) was ap- 
pointed in 1841. The appointment to this see is 
vested in the crowns of Kngland and Prussia alter- 
nately, ; 

For particular details of the history of the city, 
and of its disastrous siege and capture by Titus, 
reference is given to Josephus’s History, Knight's 
Pictorial Bible, the Travels of Clarke, Bucking- 
ham, Richardson, and Niebuhr. 

JERVAS, CHARLES, a portrait-painter, was 
born in Ireland about 1675. He studied with 
Kneller in London, and also in Paris and at 
Rome. He returned to London about 1708, 
where, through the praise and friendship of Pope, 
he was much employed, though his chief ability as 
a painter seems to have been his skill in copy- 
ing: some of his copies after Carlo Maratta are, 
according to Walpole, equal to the originals. Jer- 
vas died Nov. 2, 1739. 

JERVIS, JOHN, earl of St. Vincent, was 
born at Meaford im Staffordshire, Jan. 9, 1734, 
O.S.; entered the navy at ten years old; rose to 
be captain ; fought in Keppel’s action in 1778 ; and 
captured the Pegasé, French 74, in 1782, for which 
he received the order of the Bath. On the break- 
ing out of the French revolutionary war, he sailed 
in command of a squadron to reduce the French 
West India Islands, and captured Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia. He was promoted 
to be Admiral of the Blue, June 1, 1795, and in the 


autumn took command of the Mediterranean fleet, 


with which he intercepted and defeated the Span- 
ish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, on Feb. 14, 1797, 
for which he received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament, and was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Earl of St. Vincent and Baron Jervis of 
Meaford, and received a pension of 3000/. In 
1798 the mutiny which broke out in the Channel 
fleet spread to the Mediterranean fleet, but was 
suppressed by his judicious and decisive severity. 
In 1801 he was made first Lord of the Admiralty 
on the formation of the Addington ministry, and 
at: once set vigorously to cut down extravagant 
expenditure and to reform abuses. On Mr, Pitt's 
return to office, in May 1804, he placed Viscount 
Melville at the head of the Admiralty. Earl St. 
Vincent again took command of the Channel fleet 
in 1806, in Fox’s administration, but held it only 
for a year. He was appointed admiral of the 
fleet on the day of George LV.’s coronation, 
July 19, 1821, and died March 15, 1823, in the 
90th year of his age. A monument has been 
erected in honour of him in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
JESUITS, SOCI/ETAS JESU, is the name 
of a celebrated religious order which was formed 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Ignatius or Inigo Loyala was a Biscayan officer 
of noble birth, in the Spanish army, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles V. Being wounded 
in the defence of Pamplona, then besieged by the 
French and the Navarrese, he underwent a long 
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and tedious confinement. Loyola was a man of| but he served as a pioneer to prepare the way f 


enthusiastic mind ; he had been fond of the world, 
and devoted to gallantry and pleasure; but now 
he resolved to devote himself to a life of piety and 
religious labour, and conceived the plan of esta- 
blishing a religious order, which should be entirely 
devoted to the following objects: 1. The educa- 
tion of youth. 2. Preaching and otherwise 
instructing grown-up people. 3. Defending the 
Catholic faith against heretfs and unbelievers. 4. 
Propagating Christianity among the heathens and 
other infidels by means of missionaries. Ignatius, 
having promulgated his views, procured some as- 
sociates, and, after overcoming many impediments 
he with his friends repaired to Rome in 1537, 
wher ne laid before Pope Paul III. an outline of 
the institutions and regulations of his intended 
order. Loyala had been a military man, and he 
based his rules upon the principles of a strict 
subordination, carried through several gradat:ons, 
terminating with the prepositus generalis, or 
general superior, who was to have absolute sway 
over the whole society, and from whose decisions 
there was to be no appeal. The general was to 
be subject to the Pope only. Pope Paul III. 
approved of the plan, and it was decided that the 
new order should be called the Society of Jesus, 
that the members should wear no monkish garb, 
but dress in black, like the secular priests, and 
should in fact differ essentially from the monastic 
orders then existing. The bull of the Pope 
authorising the new Society was issued in 1540. 
The original ‘ Constitutiones’ of Ignatius were 
written in Spanish, but afterwards translated into 
Latin. The first edition of them appeared at 
Rome, ‘Constitutiones Societatis Jesu,’ 1558, after 
the death of the founder, who expired on the 31st 
July, 1556. At his death the Society was already 
established in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Ger- 
many, and had above one hundred schools, besides 
numerous missionaries in the East and in Africa 
and America. Ignatius was succeeded as general 
of the Society by James Lainez, a man of more 
extensive information than his predecessor. It is 
to Lainez that the principal share in framing the 
‘ Constitutiones’ is attributed. 

The Jesuits, very shortly after their establish- 
ment, began to play a distinguished part in the 
affairs of Europe. Lainez was sent by the Pope 
as his legate to the Council of Trent, and he was 
the opponent of Beza at the Conference of Poissy 
in 1561. Soon afterwards, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the University of Paris, they obtained 
permission from Francis II, to open colleges and 
schools in France. The Jesuits taught gratis, and 
the university, whose courses of lectures were paid 
for, was jealous of them, and attacked them 
repeatedly. 

During the war of the League the Jesuits op: 
posed the claims of Henri IV., as being a heretic ; 
but on suspicion of having been accessary to two 
attempts which were made on his life, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris decreed their banishment in 1594 ; 
but in 1603 Henri IV. recalled them. 

The missions of the Jesuits also form an impor- 
tant part of the history of their Society. The 
first attempts by Xavier in India were premature, 


others better qualified for the task, and the Jesui 
formed in time numerous Christian congregatiot 
in Japan, The history of the Japanese Christian 
and their extermination in 1637, is found in Ba 
toli, ‘Historia della Compagnia di Gesu,’ ‘. 
Giappone, seconda parte dell’ Asia” In Chir 
the Jesuits were likewise successful, and the 
establishment there has been more durable. A 
though persecutions broke out against the Christiaz 
in China, yet the Jesuits never entirely lost the 
hold there. In Paraguay the Jesuits had an ope 
field for the display of their abilities and principle 
They formed, on the banks of the Paraguay ar 
the Parana, a flourishing community of India 
converts, who are said to have amounted to mo 
than 100,000, and they governed them for a centu 
and a half in peace and happiness; but in 17% 
an attempted transference of the sovereignty 
the territory from Spain to Portugal led to z 
order from the government of Spain that tl 
Jesuits and their Indian pupils should aband 
their homes, and remove to some other part of tl 
Spanish territories. The Jesuits were prepared ° 
obey, but the natives refused to submit, and r 
sisted the Portuguese and Spanish forces whic 
were sent against them ; and, although a subseque 
change in| the diplomatic relations of the t 
countries left the Indians in possession of th 
country, yet the Jesuits were falsely accused 
having encouraged what was styled the rebelli 
This and some other causes of offence occasion 
the Portuguese minister Pombal, in 1759, to iss 
an order for the expulsion of the Society from t 
Portuguese territories, and for the confiscation 
their property. The order was executed with 
greatest inhumanity both in Portugal and B 
France followed next in the same course 
proscription. The Jesuits had from various reas 
become unpopular with the people, the parliam 
and the minister Choiseul; but the enmity 
Madame de Pompadour was productive of m 
serious consequences. Pretences were easily fou 
and in 1764, by an order of the king, the Soci 
was entirely suppressed in France, and their 
perty was confiscated ; but a small pension 
given to the members, who were allowed to re 
dispersed in the country, on condition of swe 
to renounce the Society and its institutions. 
Their fall in Spain took place three years | 
Choiseul is said to have contributed to it by 
suading Charles III. that an insurrection w 
broke out in Madrid in 1766 was the wor 
the Jesuits. On the 3lst of March, 1767, 
colleges and houses of the Jesuits throug 
Spain were surrounded at midnight by 
sentinels were posted at every door, the 
were secured, and the king’s commissioners, haj 
roused and assembled the respective commu 
in the refectory, read to them aloud the 
decree which expelled them from Spain. 
were placed in carriages and escorted by ca 
to the coast, where they embarked for 
After being refused admittance into several 
bours, and kept for some months on board cro 
ships, during which many of the aged and i 
died, the survivors were at last landed in C 
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Abraham through David to his reputed father 
Joseph: the third chapter of St. Luke con- 
t still tains his pedigree from Joseph to Adam. From 
States ;| Joseph to David, the two genealogies are 
gy Pre different ; but this discrepancy is satis- 
issued a bull declaring the said Society to be sup- factorily ex lained by the commentators. The 
pressed and extinct. ‘birth of Jesus was miraculous: ‘ When his 

In consequence of this bull, the Jesuits were mother Mary (according to the words of St. Mat- 
likewise suppressed in the Sardinian monarchy, thew) was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
in the Austrian dominions, and in every Catholic together, she was found with child of the Holy 
state. Two powers only, Prussia and Russia, one | Ghost.’ Joseph, who intended to put her away 
Protestant and the other Greek schismatic, allowed | privately, being warned in a dream by the angel 
the fathers an asylum, and continued, to intrust of the Lord that what was ‘conceived in her was 
them with the education of their Catholic subjects, of the Holy Ghost, took unto him his wife, and 

After the Society had been suppressed for about knew her not till she had brought forth her 
30 years, several attempts were made at the be-/ first-born son: and he called his name Jesus,’ 
inning of the present century to re-establish it.| (Matt. i.) Herod was much troubled at the 
n 1801, Pius VII. issued a brief, allowing the miraculous circumstances which attended the 
Jesuits of Russia to live as a Society, and to have birth of Christ, and at the coincidence of the 
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~ In the following year, 1768, the King of the 
Two Sicilies and the Duke of Parma sup 
the Jesuits’ Society in their dominions. 
continued in the Sardinian and the Pa 
bat on the 21st July, 1773, the Pope ( 


and schools. Another brief, dated 30th 
July, 1804, allowed, at the request of King Fer- 
dinand of Naples, the opening of schools and 
colleges by the Jesuits in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. “Lastly, after his restoration, Pins VII. 
issued, a bull in August 1814, solemnly re-esta- 
blishing the Society as a religious order, under the 
constitutions of St. Ignatius. In France they had 
reintroduced themselves in a kind of clandestine 
manner after the Restoration, upon which a great 
outery was raised, and they were finally expelled 
in 1830. 

In Russia the Jesuits were expelled by a ukase 
of the Emperor Alexander, in June 1817, upon 
the charge of intriguing and of making proselytes 
among the members of the established Greek 
Charch. 

The Act of the 10th Geo. LV. c. 7, which is 
entitled ‘An Act for the Relief of his Majesty’s 

Roman Catholic subjects,’ forbids Jesuits, or mem- 
' bers of other religious orders, communities, or 
societies of the Church of Rome, from coming 
into the realm, under pain of being banished from 
it for life; except natural born subjects, who were 
out of the realm at the time of the passing of the, 
act. Such religions persons may however enter 
the United Kingdom on obtaining a licence in 
writing from one of the principal secretaries of 
state, who is a Protestant, and may stay such time 
as such secretary shall permit, not exceeding six 
months, unless the licence is revoked before the 
end of the six months. The act also makes it a. 
‘misdemeanonr in any Jesuit, or member of other 
religious body, to admit, or to aid in or consent to. 
the admission of, any person within the United 
Kingdom to be a member of such body; and any 
on admitted or becoming a Jesuit, or member 
of other such body within the United Kingdom, 
shall, upon conviction, be banished from the 
United Kingdom for life. It is however provided 
that nothing in this act shall affect any religious 
order, community, or establishment, consisting of 
females bound by religious or monastic vows. 


place of his birth with the prophecies, In order 
therefore that the infant might with certainty be 
destroyed, he gave orders that all the male chil- 
dren in Bethlehem and the neighbourhood under 
two years of age should be put to death; but 
Jesus was saved by his parents, who were warned 
by an angel in a dream to take the child into 
Egypt. This part of the sacred history is recorded 
by St. Matthew only. According to St. Luke, 
when the days of the purification of Mary were 
accomplished, his parents took Jesus from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem, to present him in the Temple, 
after which they returned to their own city 
Nazareth in Galilee. At twelve years of age 
Christ disputed with the Jewish doctors in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, whom he astonished by 
his answers and his understanding. Towards his 
parents his conduct was an example of filial 
obedience. He was not above following the 
business of his reputed father, which was that 
of a carpenter, and until about his thirtieth year 
he fulfilled the common duties of life in an hum- 
ble and obscure station. His public ministry was 
preceded by the warnings and admonitions of John 
the Baptist, the son of a Jewish priest, who 
called upon the people to repent and believe, 
for the time was fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God was at hand. Christ was baptized by John 
in the river Jordan, and shortly after commenced 
his ministry, being about thirty years of age. 
For about the space of three years he was engaged 
in promulgating his doctrines, and confirming his 
divine mission by numerous miracles. In order to 
diffuse that religion which he came to make 
known, Christ selected a certain number of per- 
sons to be his constant companions, to learn his 
doctrines, to witness their influence, to testify 
to the miracles by which their truth was demon- 
strated, and to be prepared to propagate after his 
death the truths which he had made known. The 
twelve persons whom he chose are called the 
Twelve Apostles. They were ignorant persons, 
who possessed neither wealth, rank, nor educa- 


JESSULMIR. [lKaspoorana.] tion, and yet they were called to root out opinions 
JHSUS, called the CHRIST, was born at whjch were deeply implanted in men’s minds, and 
Bethlehem, a city of Judaa, in the’days of King to overturn systems strengthened by all the in- 
Herod. The first chapter of St. Matthew con- fluence which ancient and venerable authorities 
tains the genealogy of Jesus deduced from/exert over the mind, Christ next appointed 
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from among his followers seventy disciples, whom 
‘he sent by twos to every place which he him- 
self intended to visit. (Luke x. 1.) This ap- 
pointment of the seventy disciples is not men- 
tioned by the other evangelists. Many of the 
Jews, being convinced. by Christ's preaching, and 
the miracles which he wrought among them, of 
his divine mission, the Jewish priesthood were 
alarmed, and sought some means of accomplishing 
his death. Being betrayed by Judas, one of 
the twelve whom he had chosen, Christ was 
taken before the Jewish court of the Sanhedrim, 
which had the cognisance of offences against 
religion, and from thence to the tribunal of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator or administrator of 
the revenues of the province. Before the Jews he 
was accused of blasphemy—a charge which was 
supported by two false witnesses; and before 
Pilate as a seditious person, and a stirrer up of 
disaffection,—a charge which was totally without 
foundation. But the Jews clamoured for his 
death ; and, though Pilate saw nothing in the accu- 
sations brought against him worthy of capital 
punishment, he was sentenced to death in com- 
pliance with the clamour of the people, and appa- 
rently also from fear of some disturbance. In the 
midst of their scoffing and jeers he was led to the 
place of execution, and crucified, with circum- 
stances of the greatest cruelty, between two 
criminals. On the third day Christ rose from the 
grave, according to his own prediction (Mark x. 
34), and during forty days previous to his ascen- 
sion into heaven he appeared among his disciples, 
whom he instructed more fully concerning the 
nature of his mission, which he now left in their 
hands. Fifty days after his ascension, the dis- 
ciples, being assembled in Jerusalem at the feast 
of Pentecost (Acts ii.), were suddenly ‘all filled 
with the Holy Ghost,’ and endowed with the gift 
of speaking alllanguages. On this occasion three 
thousand persons were converted and received 
baptism. Being thus fitted for disseminating the 
principles of the new religion, the apostles and 
disciples whom Christ had appointed scattered 
themselves throughout various countries, but 
principally in the east. Matthias had been chosen 
to supply the place of Judas, the traitor, and an 
additional disciple, named Saul, afterwards Paul, 
a person of edueation, and, though a Jew, a 
Roman citizen of Tarsus, was especially called to 
co-operate with them. 

The history of Christ has been written by four 
different individuals, whose accounts are re- 
ceived by Christians; and some of the arguments 
for the credibility of their testimony are founded 
upon the mode in which they accomplished their 
task. Matthew, who had been a collector of cus- 
toms, wrote his Gospel in Hebrew for the use of 
the Jews soon after Christ’s death; Mark is be- 
lieved to have written under the direction of 
Peter, for the use of the Christians at Rome; 
Luke, whose gospel was written for the heathen 
converts, was a physician, a companion in the 
labours of St. Paul, and is supposed to have 
written his account of Christ while travelling with 
the apostle ; John’s gospel was written after all 
the preceding, and notices some circumstances 
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which the other evangelists had passed over. That 
part of the New Testament which follows the 
four gospels was also written by St. Luke, and 
gives the Acts of the Apostles, and the history 
of Christianity, for about thirty years after Christ’s 
death. 

JESUS, son of Sirach, was a learned Jew 
of Jerusalem, who employed, himself in collecting 
sayings of wise men, from which, with additions of 
his own, he formed the book of EocLesiasricus. 
(‘Ecclesiasticus,’ i. 27.) We know little of him 
but what we can gather from that book, which 
was probably composed about 180 B.o. 

Another Jesus, grandson of the former, trans- 
lated the book of Kcclesiasticus into Greek, pro- 
bably about 130 B.o. 

JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, was 
founded in 1496, by John Alcock, bishop of Ely, 
who had obtained from King Henry VII. a grant 
of the nunnery of St. Radegund, then lately sup- 
pressed. It has 16 foundation fellowships, open 
to natives of England and Wales, without any 
restriction or appropriation whatsoever. Various 
scholarships, exhibitions, and smaller foundations, 
of different annual values, have been bestowed on 
this college from time to time by different bene- 
factors. The buildings consist of two courts situ- 
ated in the eastern part of the town. One of the 
courts is small, very ancient, and surrounded by a 
cloister. In 1848 the members of the senate 
were 115, the undergraduates 50, and the mem- 
bers on the boards 205. 

JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD, owes its found- 
ation to the zeal of Hugh ap Rice, or Price, a 
native of Brecknock, who meditated the establish 
ment of a college which should extend the benefi 
of learning to the natives of Wales. Queen Eliza 
beth, on his petition, granted a charter of found 
ation, dated June 27, 1571, the society to con 
sist of a principal, 8 fellows, and 8 scholars. Th 
society at present consists of a principal, 19 fel 
lows, and 18 scholars. Several exhibitions hav 
likewise been founded by different benefactor 
The college buildings consist of two quadrang] 
of which the inner was completed in 1676. I 
January 1848, the members of convocation we 
68, and the members on the books 145. 

JETHOU. [Gumrnsry.] 

JETSAM. [Fuotsam.] 

JEWELL, JOHN, was born in Devonshi 
in 1522. He was entered at Merton College, O 
ford, at the age of thirteen, and when eighteen hb 
was admitted B.A., and became a college tuto 
After the death of Henry VIII. Jewell decla 
himself openly a zealous Protestant. In t 
reign of Mary, he joined the English exiles 
Frankfort, and afterwards at Strasburg, where 
assisted Peter Martyr in the composition of so 
of his works. With the accession of Elizabe 
came brighter prospects. Jewell returned ho 
and was almost immediately made, Bishop 
Salisbury. His zeal was not diminished. He e 
tinued both by his preaching and his writing 
promote the doctrines of the Reformation. 
died, in 1571, at the little village of Monk 
Farleigh, in Wiltshire. : 

The writings’ of Bishop Jewell are chiefly ¢ 
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troversial, the most remarkable of them being his 
‘Apology for the Church of England,’ and his 
various Defences of that Apology. 
JEWELLING OF WATCHES is the art of 
setting diamonds, rubies, sapphires, chrysolites, or 
other hard stones, in the frame-plates and other 
parts of watches, in such a manner that the pivots 
of the watch may act in holes made in these | 


stones. The province of the watch-jeweller is to! 
~ select the stones, and, except in the case of dia- 


monds, to grind, polish, turn, drill, and set them 


into the frames or other parts of the watch in 


‘advanced age his wife bore him a son, Isaac, 


such a manner that the holes in the stones may 
correspond exactly in position with holes pre- 
viously made by the watch-finisher or escapement- 
maker, Jewelling is an operation which, when 
well performed, adds materially to the durability, 
and not a little to the elegance of the machine. 
The apparatus necessary for the jeweller to carry 
on his business are, a small lathe; small gravers 
for turning brass and steel; a quantity of rough 


diamond in fragments, technically termed ort ; 


small mills or circular disks of metal (usually 
copper) for grinding the stones into shape ; dia- 
mond-powder of various degrees of fineness for 
polishing; and turning tools, made by cementing 
small pieces of bort into a notch made in the end 
of small brass wires and fixed in proper handles. 

JEW’S-HARP, a musical instrument of the 
simplest and rudest kind, consisting of an iron 
frame, resembling in form the handle part of an 
old-fashioned corkscrew, in the centre of the upper 
and wide part of which is riveted at one end an 
elastic steel tongue, the extremity of which, at 
the free end, is bent outwards to a right angle, so 
as to allow the finger easily to strike it when the 
instrument is placed to the mouth and firmly sup- 
ported by the pressure of the parallel extremities 
of the frame against the teeth. 

JEWS (tovdcins and Jud@i in Greek and in 
Latin), in its widest acceptation, is used as syno- 
nymous with Hebrews, or Israelites, but in a 
more restricted sense it means the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Judea as it existed in the time of 
Jesus Christ, and whose descendants are now 
scattered over the world. ‘Their ancestor Abra- | 
ham, called ‘the Hebrew,’ by birth a Chaldean, | 
emigrated, about 1921 years B.c., with his wife 
Sarai, his nephew Lot, and his servants and 
flocks, to the land of Canaan, the modern Pales- 
tine, where he settled. [Apranam.] At an 
from 
whom the Hebrews are descended. Abraham’s 
elder son Ishmael, whose mother was an Egyptian 
and a slave, settled in the wilderness of Arabia. | 
Isaac married Rebecca, by whom he had two sons, | 
Esau and Jacob, the former of whom was a 
hunter, and gave up his birthright to his younger 
brother Jacob. Jacob, surnamed Israel, or ‘ the 
strong’ (Genesis xxxii, 28), had twelve sons, | 
namely Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zabulon, Joseph, and 
Benjamin. From these were descended the twelve 
tribes of Israel, or of the Hebrew nation. 

Une tribe, the descendants of Levi, was set 
apart for religious service. Out of this class the 
officiating priesthood was chosen, as well as the 


| 
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scribes and keepers of records, the judges, and 
perhaps also the physicians, 

The history of this people previous to the time 
of Christ is contained in the Old Testament and 
in Josephus. 

To the Asmonzean dynasty [Asmon Ans] suc- 
ceeded that founded by Herod the Great [Hrnop}, 
under whom Christ was born. These kings, depend- 
enton Rome for support, were in fact no more than 
Roman officers. Under Herod Agrippa a succes- 
sion of more than usually rapacious Roman 
governors, Felix, Albinus, and Florus, drove the 
people into insurrection, and led the way to an 
open revolt against the Romans. A party called 
the Zealots, or fanatics, now obtained the ascen- 
dancy over the minds of the people, and the feeble 
Roman garrison was overpowered and massacred, 
At the same time the Greeks of Caesarea mas- 
sacred all the Jews in that city, and the Roman 
governor Florus took no notice of the transaction. 
Other cities of Palestine and Syria followed the 
example of Caesarea by a wholesale butchery of 
the Jews. The Jews retaliated in those towns of 
Palestine where they were the majority by mur- 
dering the Syrians and Greeks. The Romans 
advanced against Jerusalem, and were repulsed, 
but Vespasian, an officer of tried abilities, was sent 
by the emperor Nero into Syria, a.p. 66-7. 
Vespasian assembled his forces at Ptolemais, where 
he was joined by Agrippa and by his own son Titus. 
His army, including auxiliaries, amounted to 
60,000 men. For one year he employed himself 
in scouring the country and reducing the strong- 
holds of the Jews. In the following year, A.D. 
68, Nero’s death gave the Jews a respite of nearly 
two years, during which however the inhabitants 
destroyed each other through intestine factions. 
At last Vespasian was proclaimed emperor ; and, 
Vitellius being defeated, he entered Rome. His son 
Titus was left behind to complete the subjugation of 
Palestine. The regular siege began in the spring 
of a.p.70, and it lasted till the following Sep- 
tember, when Jerusalem was finally taken and 
totally destroyed, with its temple: the inhabit- 
ants were killed or sold for slaves. Still the 
Jewish population was by no means extirpated from 
the country, and we find them rising in vast 
numbers in the reign of Hadrian, and again 
engaging the Roman legions commanded by 
Severus. They were however overpowered with 
immense slaughter, and the second desolation of 
Judea, took place. [Barcocnepas; Haprran.] 

The dispersion of the Jews over the world, 
which is commonly dated from the destruction of 
Jerusalem, had in reality begun long before. The 
Ptolemies had transplanted large colonies of them 
into Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus; and Antiochus the 
Great settled great numbers in the towns of Asia. In 
the time of Cicero (‘ Pro Flacco’) there was a wealthy 
Jewish community in Italy. A passage of Philo, 
in his letter to Agrippa, enumerates the countries 
in which the Jews were settled in the time of 
Caligula: Egypt, Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, the 
greatest part of Asia Minor as far as Bithynia, 


the shores of the Huxine, Macedonia, Thessaly, 


Aitolia, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Cyprus, and 
Crete, besides the countries beyond the Kuphrates. 
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Alternately persecuted and protected by the em- 
perors, both of the West and of the East, the 
Jews by their commercial industry acquired wealth 
and importance when unmolested, and their num- 
bers saved them from annihilation when in dis- 
favour. But the rise of Mohammedanism brought 
an unfavourable change-to the Eastern Jews. 
Mohammed endeavoured at first to win them oyer, 
but the Jews would not acknowledge a descendant 
of Hagar the bondwoman as the greatest of pro- 
phets, and Mohammed treated them without mercy 
in Arabia, where they were at that time numerous. 
But under the caliphs his successors they were 
protected on the easy terms of paying tribute; 
and, as they made no resistance, they experienced 
not only protection but even encouragement from 
their new masters, whom they followed through 
their tide of conquest along the coast of Northern 
Africa. They also contributed materially to the 


triumph of the Crescent in Spain, where the Jews| here in 
had really a golden age, which lasted for some | 
There they cultivated science and, 


centuries. 
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several countries of Europe. Maria Theresa and 
Joseph I. gave them equal rights, and subjected 
them to thé same laws with the Christians. Fre- - 
deric, called the Great, was not so liberal towards 
them, for he laid them under peculiar restrictions 
and disqualifications, In Holland they have long - 
formed a highly flourishing, numerous, honour- 
able, and intelligent community. Napoleon in 
1806 issued an ordinance giving the Jews a regular 
organisation throughout France, and placing them 
on the same footing as other Frenchmen. This 
system has remained unaltered. The King of 
Prussia and other German powers have followed 
the example. In Russia the Jews are subject to 
many restrictions, and especially the Rabbins. In 
the United States of North America they are on . 
the same footing as other citizens. 

It does not appear at what time the Jews found 
their way to this island, but they were settled 
the Saxon period, and a8 early as A.D, 
750. From the time of the Conquest the Jews _ 
in England rapidly increased in number. In 


literature; and the names of Benjamin of Tu-| the reign of Edward I., about a.p. 1290, all the 


dela, Isaac of Cordova, Hasdai, the confidant 
of Abderrahman, and many others, 
of their proficiency. Rodriguez de Castro (‘ bib- 
liotheca Espatiola’) and Vicente Ximeno (‘ Escri- 
tores del Reyno de Valencia’) give notices of the 
writings of the Spanish Jews. At the same time 
they were thriving in the East under the caliphs 
of Bagdad, whose favour they enjoyed, at least 
till towards the end of the tenth century. 

Charlemagne protected the Jews like his other 
subjects: they filled municipal offices ; they were 
physicians and bankers. The Jews enjoyed the 
same or even greater influence under Louis le 
Debonnaire and Charles the Bald, but towards the 
end of the latter reign the clergy began afresh to 
show their hostility.: Philippe Auguste, pressed 
by the wants of an empty exchequer, and perhaps 
also by the reports of fanatics, who charged the 
Jews with all sorts of crimes, banished, A.p. 1180, 
all the Jews from his dominions, confiscated their 
property, and declared all debts due to them to be 
annulled. About twenty years afterwards the 
Jews were readmitted, but were again expelled 
under Charles VI. ) 

In Italy the Jews seem to have enjoyed great 
though not uninterrupted security ; but their safest 
asylum was Poland, where Casimir the Great 
allowed them considerable privileges, and where 
they formed the only middle order between the 
nobles and the serfs, It was in Spain and Por- 
tugal, after the expulsion of the Moors, that the 
proscription of the Jews was most sweeping and 
effectual, The number of Jews expelled from 
Spain has been vaguely estimated at half a million, 
and even 800,000. The expulsion of the Jews 
and that of the Moors or Moriscoes drained Spain 
of its most useful subjects. 

Throughout the dominions of the Sultan the 
Jews were allowed to settle and follow their 
trades, though looked upon with scorn by the 
Osmanlees. In the regencies of Barbary they 
settled likewise in great numbers, 

During the eighteenth century a milder spirit of 
toleration manifested itself towards the Jews in 


are examples | 


[tled in England, 


Jews were banished from the kingdom. Their 
numbers at that time are conjectured (but on what 
grounds we are not aware) to have been between 
15,000 and 16,000. It was not till after the 
Restoration, a.p. 1660, that the Jews again set- 
In the year 1753 an act was 
passed to enable foreign Jews to be naturalised 
without taking the sacrament; but the act was 
repealed in the following session, under the influ- 
ence of the popular feeling, which was most 
strongly opposed to the measure of 1753. The 
number of Jews in England and Wales in 1843 
was about 18,700. The number in Scotland and 
Ireland is probably small. 

During their residence in England, up to their 
banishment in the time of Edward I., the Jews 
were considered as the villeins and bondsmen of 
the king. The statute of the 54th and 55th of 
Henry III., which declared the Jews incapable of | 
purchasing or taking a freehold interest in land, 
&e., and the Statutum de Judaismo, 3 Edward — 
I., which forbade Jews from alienating in fee, — 
either to Jew or Christian, any houses, rents, or 
tenements which they then had, or disposing of 
them in any way without the king’s consent, &e., 
were repealed by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 59. In 
1845 an act was passed (8 & 9 Vict. c. 52), by | 
which, instead of the declaration required to be 
made by 9 Geo. IV. c. 17, every person of the 
Jewish religion is permitted to make and sub-_ 
scribe another declaration, of which a form is | 
given in the act, within one calendar month next 
before or upon his admission into the office of | 
mayor, alderman, recorder, bailiff, common coun- 
cilman, councillor, chamberlain, treasurer, town- 
clerk, or any other municipal office in any city, 
town corporate, borough, or cinque port within 
England and Wales or the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. The declaration, instead of the words. 
‘upon the true faith of a Christian,’ runs in this 
form: ‘I, A. B., being a person professing the 
Jewish religion, having conscientious scruples 
against subscribing the declaration contained in an 
act, &c, (referring to the 9 Geo. IV. ¢. 17), do 
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solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare, 
The abjuration oath, which contains the words 
‘upon the true faith of a Christian,’ has the effect 
of excluding Jews from parliament, The 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 59, s. 2, places Jews in respect to their 
schools, places for religious worship, education, and 
charitable purposes, and the property held there- 
with, on the same footing as Protestant dissen- 
ters from the Church of England. This act also 
repealed the Statute 1 Anne, c. 30, by which a 
Jewish parent could be compelled to maintain his 
Protestant children. 

JHILUM. [Hryovstay.] 

JIDDA. [Arasta.] 

JOAN, POPE, a supposed individual of the 
female sex, who is placed by several chroniclers in 
the series of popes between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III., about a.p. 853-5. David Blondel, a Pro- 
testant, completely refutes the story in his ‘ Fa- 
milier Eclaircissement de la Question si une 
Femme a été assise au Siége Papal entre Leon 
IV. et Benoit III.,” Amsterdam, 1649. 

JOAN I. of Naples, daughter of King Robert 
of Naples, of the Anjou dynasty, succeeded her 
father in 1343. She was then only sixteen years 
of age, but had been married some time to her 
cousin Andreas of Hungary. Andreas claimed to 
be crowned king and to share his wife's authority. 
A conspiracy was formed by some of the barons, 
and Andreas was strangled. There seems little 
or no doubt that Joan knew of the plot; but 
nevertheless, by her orders, torture was employed 
to find out the conspirators, and many persons 
were put toa cruel death. The same year Joan| 
married her relative Louis, prince of Tarentum. 
Louis, king of Hungary, and brother of Andreas, 
came with an army to avenge his brother's death, 
but, Joan having been acquitted of the murder by 
Pope Clement VI., of whom she had demanded a 
trial, and a pestilence breaking out in Naples, the 
Hungarians withdrew, and Joan reigned many | 
years in peace. Having lost her second husband 
in 1362, she married a prince of Majorca, and on 
his death she married, in 1376, Otho, duke of, 
Brunswick. Having no children, she gave her| 
niece Margaret in marriage to Charles, duke of 
Durazzo, and appointed him her successor. Soon 
afterwards the schism between Urban VI. and 
Clement VII. broke out, and Joan took part with 
the latter. Urban excommunicated her, and gave 
the investiture of the kingdom to Charles Durazzo, 
who revolted against his sovereign and bene- 
factress, and took her prisoner. He tried to 
induce Joan to abdicate in his favour, but she 
firmly refused, and named as her successor Louis 
of Anjou, brother of Charles V., king of France. 
Charles then transferred Joan to the castle of 
Muro, in Basilicata, where he caused her to be 
strangled or smothered in her prison, in 1382. 

JOAN IL. daughter of Charles Durazzo, and | 
sister of Ladislaus, king of Naples, succeeded the | 
latter after his death in 1414. She was then) 
forty-four years of age, and during her reign was 

governed by a succession of unworthy favourites. 
At one time she adopted Alfonso V. of Aragon 
and Sicily as her successor; but afterwards Louis 
of Anjou, grandson of the Louis to whom Joan I, 
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that,’ &e.| had bequeathed the kingdom, was nominated by 


her. Louis of Anjou however died before Joan, 
who, on her death, appointed René of Anjou as 
her successor. She died in 1435, leaving her 
kingdom in great disorder, and with the prospect 
of a disputed succession and a civil war. 

JOAN OF ARC. [Arc, Joan oF.] 

JOA‘NES, or JUA‘NES, VICENTE, a 
Spanish painter, was born at Fuente la Higuera 
in Valencia, in 1523. He studied in Italy, and 
chiefly, the works of the Roman school. He died 
December 21, 1579, whilst engaged in finishing 
the altar-piece of the church of Bocairente. His 
best works are in the cathedral of Valencia, and 
there are several good specimens at Madrid. 

JOANNINA, or JA’NINA, the capital of the 
Turkish province of Albania, and the residence of 
a pasha, is situated on the south-western shore of 
the Lake of Janina, in 39° 47’ N. lat., 20° 53’ 
E. long., and has about 10,000 inhabitants. It 
is supposed to stand on or near the site of the 
ancient Dodona. The city was taken in 1082 by 
the Normans, who under Bohemond, son of 
Robert Guiscard, defeated the Emperor Alexander 
Comnenus under its walls. In 1432 it fell into 
the hands of the Turks. An unsuccessful attempt 
made by the Albanian Greeks in 1611, to shake 
off the Turkish yoke, led to their expulsion from 
the old or fortified part of the town, and to the 
extension of the city along the shores of the lake 
on each side of the fortress. Janina was the 
capital of the famous Ali Pasha [ALI Pasual, 
under whom it contained 40,000 inhabitants, 
including the garrison, 16 mosques, 8 Greek 
churches, the seraglio and palaces of the pasha, 
the fortress mentioned above, and two others 
named Coulia and Litharitza. When Ali found 
himself no longer able to defend his capital 
against the Turks, he ordered it to be set on fire. 
So great was the destruction that followed, that, 
although some of the houses have been rebuilt, 
the city has still a deserted and ruined appearance, 
The house situated on the small island opposite to 
the peninsula on which the fortress stands still 
bears marks of the violence used in the murder 
of Ali. A British consular agent resides in 
Janina. 

JOB, the Book of, is one of the poetical books 
of the Old Testament. Its title is taken from the 
patriarch Job, whose story it relates. Some critics 
have supposed, from the nature of the exordium, 
that Job was not a real person, and that the nar- 
rative in the book is fictitious. He appears how- 
ever to be referred to as a real person by Ezekiel 
(xiv. 16), and James (v.11); and the style of the 
book has all the circumstantiality of a real narra- 
tive. It has been inferred, from his longevity 
(xlii. 16), his holding the office of priest in his 
own family (i. 5), his allusion to no other species 
of idolatry than the worship of the heavenly 
bodies (xxxi. 26-28), the silence of the book 
respecting the history of the Israclites and the 
Mosaic laws, and several incidental allusions to 
patriarchal customs, that Job lived in the patri- 
archal age. ‘The scene of the poem is laid in the 
‘land of Uz,’ which, as Bishop Lowth has shown, 
is probably Idumaa, The language is Hebrew, 
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with a considerable admixture of Arabic, or, as 
others contend, of Aramaic. The author is un- 
known. The canonical authority of the Book 
of Job is fully established by frequent quotations 
from it, both in the Old and New Testament. 

JODE, DE, PIETER, the name of two 
celebrated engravers of Antwerp, father and son, 

The elder, the son of Gerard de Jode, likewise 
an engraver, was born in 1570. He was the 
pupil of Golzius, studied and worked in Italy and 
at Paris, and died at Antwerp in 1634. He 
engraved among other plates that of the Last 
Judgment, by Cousin, in twelve sheets, about 
four feet square altogether: it is one of the largest 
prints in existence. 

The younger De Jode was born at Antwerp in 
1606. He worked with his father in Paris. His 
numerous portraits after Vandyck are his best 
works. Among them are his own, and those of 
Jordaens, Poelemburg, and others, painters of 
Antwerp. He executed also some good prints 
after Rubens. The date of his death is not known. 

JOEL, one of the twelve minor Hebrew 
prophets. In the first verse of the first chapter 
of his prophecy we are told that he was the son 
of Pethuel. Beyond this we have no certain 
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After the resurrection of Jesus he was again 
distinguished by his notice: and when Jesus had 
ascended to heaven, and the interests of the 
Gospel were committed especially to those who 
had been chosen by him out of the world, John 
became one of the leading persons in the Church. 

Saint John’s labours in the Church were chiefly: 
among the inhabitants of Syria and Asia Minor, 
and no doubt he had a large share in planting 
Christianity in those provinces, where for a time 
it flourished greatly. We have no particulars of 
his labours on which we can safely rely; but 
there is little reason to doubt that he was at one 
period of his life banished to the island of Patmos, 
and that there he wrote the book called the 
‘ Apocalypse,’ or ‘ Revelation.’ 

There are also preserved three Epistles of his: 
but the most valuable of his writings which have 
descended to our time is the ‘ Gospel according to 
Saint John,’ 

JOHN, S1., River. [Canapa.] 

JOHN, king of England, surnamed Sansterre, or 
Lackland, was the youngest son of Henry II., and 
was born at Oxford, December 24th, 1166. John 
married the youngest daughter of William, earl of 
Gloucester. In 1178 his father conferred upon. 
him the dignity of Lord of Ireland ; and in 1185. 


information respecting him. He prophesied in 
the kingdom of Judah, but in what reign is| John went to take the government into his own 
uncertain, The most probable opinion is that| hands; but the insolent demeanour of the prince 
which places his prophecy in the reign of Uzziah, | and his attendants so disgusted the Irish, that his 
contemporary with Amos and Hosea, between | father found it necessary to recall him in the follow- 
800 and 780 B.c. He appears to refer to the} ing December. 

same events as Amos (compare Joel, i. with} No opposition was offered by John to the acces- 
Amos, iv. 6-9, and Joel, ii. 4-6, with Amos,’ sion of Richard, notwithstanding some expecta- 
i. 9, 10); and he does not mention the Assyrians | tions which he had of succeeding ; but, when the 
or the Babylonians among the enemies of Judah, | intelligence of Richard's captivity arrived in 1193, 


but only Egypt and Edom (iii. 19). 
opinions have referred him to the reign of Joram 
(B.c. 895-883), and to that of Manasseh (n.0. 
697-642). The canonical authority of this book 
has never been disputed, 

JOHANNA. [Comoro Istzs.] 

JOHN, SAINT, the Baptist, son of Zachariah, 
a Jewish priest, and Elizabeth, his wife, who was 
a near relation of Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Christ, was born to them in their old age. The 
sacred office was assigned to him of being the 
precursor or herald of the Messiah. 
acts of John the Baptist begins the public ministry 
of Jesus Christ, who at his baptism was an- 
nounced, both by the Baptist himself and by a 
voice from heaven, to be the Son of God, the 
Messiah. 

From this time we hear little more of John till 
we find him in prison. He had ventured publicly 
to reprove Herod the king for an act of great 
immorality. Herod had married Herodias, who 
was the wife of Philip, tetrarch of Idumeea, his 
own brother. The Baptist’s reproof was resented 
more violently by Herodias than by Herod, and 
at her instigation John was beheaded. 

JOHN, SAINT, the Apostle and Evangelist. 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were both 
admitted by our Saviour into the number of his 
Twelve Apostles, and John was throughout 


distinguished by him with peculiar marks of 


regard, as we find in all the gospels. 


Other | 


With the) 


John at once openly took steps for the usurpation. 
of the throne. In this attempt, however, he was 
successfully resisted ; and on the return of Richard 
to England, in March 1194, John’s castles and 
estates were seized by the crown, and he fled to 
Normandy, whither he was followed by the king 
at the head of an army; but the traitor made his 
peace by an abject submission. It is said that 
_ Richard, when on his death-bed, was induced to de- 
clare John his successor. 

John was present when Richard expired at 
Chaluz, 6th April, 1199, and before visiting Eng- 
_land he hastened to secure the submission of the 
| Various continental territories of the crown. Mean- 
While in England, by the activity of the justiciary 
Fitz-Peter, a unanimous resolution to receive him 
as king had been obtained from a great council 
held at Northampton. Soon after this, John made 
his appearance in person; and he was crowned at 
Westminster, on the 26th of May, the festival of 
the Ascension. 

Philip Augustus of France having, for his own 
purposes, espoused the cause of Arthur (the son of 
Richard’s elder brother Geoffrey), whom he had 
got into his possession, soon overran both Nor- 
mandy and Anjou; but in May 1200, John pur- 
chased a peace. The next year John procured a 
| divorce from his wife on the plea of consanguinity, 
and married Isabella, daughter of Aymar, count of 
Angouléme, who had already been betrothed, and 
even privately espoused, to Hugh, count of La 
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Marche. The complaints of the count gave Philip | 
. such a pretence as he wanted for renewing the | 
war; and, again putting Arthur forward as the | 
legitimate lord of the old fiefs of the Piantagenets, 
he rapidly obtained possession of all the most im- | 
portant towns and places of strength in those 
countries. Arthur, however, was taken captive by 
his uncle (August 1, 1202), immediately con-| 
signed to close custody in the castle of Falaise, | 
whence he was removed to Rouen, and was univer- 
sally believed to have been there put out of exist- 
ence by his uncle’s order. Notwithstanding the 
capture of Arthur, however, the war in France 
went wholly against John ; and, before the end of 
the year 1204, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 
Youraine were rent from the crown of England, 
and reannexed to that of France. Two years! 
afterwards John made an unsuccessful attempt to’ 
recover what he had thus lost. 

While ‘still at war with France, John ‘became | 

involved in another contest at home. By insisting | 
upon the right of the crown to nominate the Arch-| 
bishop of Canterbury, he drew upon himself the 
hostility of the whole body of the national clergy, | 
and also of the Pope [Innocent III.}, at whose | 
instigation Philip Augustus prepared to invade | 
England. 

The ill success of an expedition a 
induced John to make the most humiliating sub- 
missions to the Pope, to whom he surrendered his 
kingdom and paid homage and tribute. Philip, 
mortified by this pacification, would have _per- 
‘sisted in his project of invasion but for the result of 
a battle fought in June 1213 between the Eng- 
lish and French fleets, in the harbour of Damme, | 
the first great victory in the naval annals of Eng- 
land, in which 300 of his vessels were captured, 
about 100 burned, and all Philip’s military stores | 

- and provisions taken or destroyed. On the 19th 
October, 1214, a truce was arranged between the 
two kingdoms, to last for five years. But the de- 
pressed state of John’s affairs now presente 
his barons an opportunity for the renewal of) 
demands which they had repeatedly made in vain. 
The result was the celebrated meeting on the plain 
of Runnymead, on Trinity Monday, June 15th, 
1215, and the concession and signature of the 
Great Charter. [Maena Cuarra.] This was fol- 


gainst France | 
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suddenly swept away the carriages and horses that 
conveyed all his baggage and treasures ; on which, 
in-an agony of vexation, he proceeded to the Cis- 
tercian convent of Swineshead, and was that same 
night seized with a violent fever, which was at- 
tributed to poison. He was conveyed the next 
day in a litter to the castle of Sleaford, and thence 
to the castle of Newark, where he expired, Octo- 
ber 18th, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
the seventeenth of his reign. He was succeeded 
by his son Henry. | Henny ITI.] 

JORN OF GAUNT. [Epwarp III] 

JOHN OF SALISBURY finds a place in 
every catalogue of learned Englishmen. His wera 
was the reign of King Henry II. John had 
studied at Oxford, but he visited also the universi- 
ties of Franee and Italy. He became bishop of 
Chartres in 1164, and died in 1182. His prin- 
cipal historical writings were Lives of two arch- 
bishops of ‘Canterbury, Anselm and Thomas a 
Becket. But the work by which he is best known 
to scholars is entitled ‘ Policraticus, sive de Nugis 
Curialibum et Vestigiis Philosophorum,’ in which 
he describes the manners of the great, speaking 
not unfrequently in a style of sharp satire. There 
is an edition of it, Paris, 1513, and another, 
London, 1595, and other editions. A large cata- 
logue of his writings may be seen in Pitz and 


‘other writers of that class. 


JOHN I—XXIII. [Pore] 

JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST., OXFORD, was 
founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, Knt., 
alderman of London. It consists of a president, 
50 fellows and scholars, 1 chaplain, 1 organist, 
6 singing-men, 8 choristers, and 2 sextons. All 
the fellows, except six of the founder’s kindred, 
and two from Coventry, two from Bristol, two 
from Reading, and one from Tunbridge schools, 
are elected from Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London. 


The buildings of St. John’s College form chiefly 


d to| two quadrangles, of which the first was originally 


St. Bernard’s College, founded in the time of 
Henry VI. King Henry VIII. had granted 
these premises to Christ Church, Oxford, from 
which college ‘Sir Thomas White purchased them 
in 1555. The second quadrangle was entirely 
built at the expense of Archbishop Laud. It was 


lowed by fresh encounters with the barons, caused 
by John’s endeavours to escape from the obliga- 
’ tions of the Charter, which the Pope annulled at 
~ his request, excommunicating the barons and lay- 
ing London under an interdict, John contrived 
to triumph not only over these adversaries, but 
also to defeat the King of Scotland, who had taken 
the opportunity to invade the kingdom. The 
barons, as a last resource, invited Louis the dauphin 
to accept the crown. Louis set sail from Calais 
with a fleet of six hundred and eighty sail, and, on 
May 30, 1216, landed at Sandwich, attacked and 
reduced the castle of Rochester, and immediately 


marched to the capital. The contest which fol-| same site. 
lowed seemed of doubtful issue; but on Octo- the present first court, w 
to ford the| The original endowment 
to the Foss-| part of the foundation-estates having been seized 


ber 14th, as John was attempting 
Wash at low-water, from Cross-keys 
dyke, and had already got across himself with the 
greater part of his army, the return of the tide 


begun in 1631, and completed in 1636, from a 
design furnished by Inigo Jones. 

In Jamuary 1848, the members of convocation 
were 164, and the members on the books 311. 

JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST., CAMBRIDGE, 
was projected and begun by Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, a short time before her death, which 
happened in 1509. It was completed by her 
executors, under the authority of a papal bull and 
the royal mandates of her son and grandson, King 
Henry VII. and King Henry VIIL., which gave 
them the power of suppressing a decayed hospital 
dedicated to St. John, at that time existing on the 
The college, then consisting only of 
as four years in building. 
was for 50 fellows, but, 


by King Henry VIIL., the funds were found to be 
sufficient for 32 only. There are also 21 fellow- 
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On the death of his wife in 17 * 


ships founded by different bencfactors, which have in 1752, he relia quished 
all the privileges of the former, and give an equal|the ‘Rambler.’ The ‘ Dictionary’ was published 


claim to the college patronage. There are nume-) in 1755, 2 vols. folio. In May, 1762, George III., 
rous scholarships, exhibitions, &c. ' |through his minister Lord Bute, granted Johnson 

The present buildings consist of the first court,|a pension of 300/. a year, and the days of his 
a second court of large dimensions, and a third,| penury were at an end. He was introduced in 
which contains the library. A handsome new | the following year to his biographer Boswell, and 
court has been built by Rigkman on the opposite | we have from this date (1763) as full and minute 
side of the river Cam, and is connected with the) an account of him as has ever been written of any 


old buildings by a bridge. 


This being a divinity college, all the fellows Le 
editions have been since published, of which the 


obliged to take priest's orders within six years 
from the degree of M.A., except four. 
In 1848 the members of the senate were 741, 


individual. Boswell’s ‘ Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.,’ was published in 1791, 2 vols. 4to. Many 


latest is by Croker, 10 vols. 12mo. 
In 1765 the University of Dublin sent over a 


the undergraduates 347, and the members on the | diploma creating him a doctor of laws; but he did 


boards 1353. 
JOHN’S, ST. [Newrounp.anp. ] 
JOHN'S, ST. |New Brunswicx.] 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL, the son of Michael 


Johnson, a bookseller at Lichfield, was born at/ into his house at Streatham. 


Lichfield, Sept. 18, 1709. 


not assume the title of doctor until eight or ten 
years afterwards, when the University of Oxford 
conferred the same honour upon him. F 

In 1766 his friend Mr. Thrale received him 
In the autumn of 


As a child he was|1773 he made a tour, in company with Mr. Bos- 


afflicted with the king’s evil, which disfigured his| well, to the Western Islands of Scotland, of which 


face and impaired his eyesight. 
was commenced at Lichfield, whence he was re- 
moved to a school at Stourbridge; and in 1728, 
two years after he had left Stourbridge, he was 
placed at Pembroke College, Oxford. His father 
was unable to continue to maintain him at college, 
and he was compelled to return to his father’s 
house without having taken a degree. In the 
December following (1731) his father died in 
such pecuniary distress, that Johnson was soon 
afterwards glad to become usher of a school at 


Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire ; but, finding | 


the drudgery of this employment intolerable, he 
procured temporary employment in translating for 
a bookseller in Birmingham. During his resi- 


dence in this town he became intimate with the| unusually called the editor, of Sir John Scot’s 
family of a mercer named Porter, whose widow he | 


subsequently married (1736). Mrs. Porter was 


more than twenty years older than himself, but) 1637, 2 vols. 12mo.; and, besides other com- 


he was much attached to her, and she added to 
other powers of increasing his happiness the pos- 
session of 800/. With this capital he established 
a school; but the scheme failed, and he left Staf- 
fordshire with his pupil Garrick to seek his for- 
tune in the metropolis. He was employed by 
Cave the bookseller, the projector of the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.’ In 1738 he published his 
‘London,’ an imitation of the third satire of Ju- 
venal, for which Mr. Dodsley gave him ten gui- 
neas, and by which he obtained a certain degree 
of reputation. His pen was continually at work, 
and his pamphlets, prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and 
biographical memoirs were continually published 
by Cave, either by themselves or in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ for which periodical in 1740, 
and for more than two years afterwards, he wrote 
the parliamentary debates. In 1744 he published 
his ‘ Life of Savage; in.the following year some 
observations on Shakspere, of whose plays he af- 
terwards published an edition. In 1747 he com- 
menced his ‘ Knglish Dictionary,’ which he engaged 
to complete in three years for 1575/. In 1749 ap- 
peared ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes, an imitation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal ; and in the following 
year was printed the first paper of the ‘ Rambler,’ 


His education | 


for the support, division, or connection of the 


he published an account. Two years afterwards 
he made a short excursion to Paris. The last of 
his literary labours was ‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ 
4 vols. 8vo., 1781. He died, Dec. 1784, at his 
house in Bolt-court, Fleet-street. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, near the foot of Shak- 
spere’s monument, and close to the graye of Gar 
rick. 

JOHNSTON, DR. ARTHUR, was born in 
Aberdeenshire, in 1587. He studied medicine 
on the Continent, resided for twenty years in 
France, returned to England some time before 
1625, and was appointed physician to King 
Charles I. In 1641 he died at Oxford. Johnston 
was the most extensive contributor, and is not 


collection of Latin poems, the ‘ Delitiza Poetarum 
Scotorum hujus Advi Illustrium,’ Amsterdam, 


positions in Latin verse, he was bold enough to 
compete with Buchanan in a version of the 
Psalms, ‘ Paraphrasis Poetica Psalmorum Davidis,” 
Aberdeen, 1637, 8vo. This attempt led, many 
years afterwards, to a controversy on the merits 
of the rival versions. It is enough here to say, 
that Johnston’s high rank among modern writers 
of Latin poetry is universally admitted. 

JOIGNY. [Yonne.] 

JOINERY (French, Menwiserie) is the art of 
joining pieces of wood together for the interior 
fittings of buildings, for making articles of furni- 
ture, and for numerous purposes requiring greater 
neatness of workmanship than the operations of 
the carpenter. As carpentry and joinery are in 
many cases carried on in the same establishment, 
and even by the same workmen, it would be 
difficult accurately to define the limits of these two 
kindred arts. The proper object of carpenter's 
work in a building is to give firmness and stability 
to the structure; and within its proper range may 
be embraced all the rough timber-work necessary 


several parts of a building. Carpentry thus in- 
cludes the construction of the framing of floors, 
partitions, and roofs. Joinery has for its object 
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the addition of all the fixed wood-work necessary ]as a company; but, if execution upon any judg- 
for convenience’or ornament. Cabinet-making, or| ment against the company shall be ineffectual to 


that department of wood-work which relates to | obtain satisfaction, then any shareholder may be 
the making of furniture, has little affinity with| proceeded against. The acts of an individual 
_ joinery, although the same materials and tools are | partner were formerly binding on all the other 
employed in both descriptions of work. The line | shareholders; but it is only the acts of an indivi- 
of demarcation, however, between joinery and | dual director or other officer properly appointed 
¢abinet-making seems to be even more difficult to} which are now binding on the co-partnership. 
define than that between carpentry and joinery;| JOINT-STOCK COMPANY. Joint-stock com- 
and, with the exception of such matters as veneer-| panies are such companies as are unincorporated, 
ing and polishing, which relate only to the use|and which trade upon a joint stock. All trading 
of the harder and more valuable woods, the opera- | associations, however numerous, and although not 
tions of the cabinet-maker and the joiner are| established by charter or act of parliament, are 
nearly identical, the same means being adopted by |legal, provided their purposes be legal, and 
both for theproduction of neat and strong joints,and| provided they do not attempt to exercise the 
for evading the injurious effects of «shrinkage | privileges of a corporation, such as the power of 


and warping in the material operated upon. making their shares transferable at the will of the 
JOINT. [Arricunation.] holder. The partners in joint-stock companies 
JOINT-HOOK. [Brvet.]} are of two classes: one consists of directors, 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS. All banks which | trustees, and others, who are actively employed in 
have more than six partners are called Joint-|conducting the concern; the other, of a number 
Stock Banks, and were first allowed by 7 Geo. IV.|of persons who take little or no part in its 
c. 46, passed in 1826. The operations of the! management, and many of whom become share- 
Bank of England are controlled by the 7 & 8|holders for sake only of a profitable investment 
Vict. c. 32. [Banx.]} _ of their money. The general conduct of the trade 

Private Banks.—By the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 98, no} falls upon the directors, while the more particular 
new bank of issue can henceforth be established | transactions are usually managed by paid agents 
in England, and only those bankers are now| who are not shareholders. The funds and other 
allowed to issue notes who were issuers on the |property of the company are vested in the trustees. 
6th of May, 1844. The act contains other regu-| The deed of settlement is a covenant made 
lations as to private banks of issue, and requires| between a few of the shareholders, chosen as 
among other things a weekly return to. the Com-/trustees for that purpose, and the others; by 
Missioners of Stamps. which each of the latter covenants with the 

Joint-Stock Banks.— Nearly twenty years| trustees, and each of the trustees covenants with 

elapsed, from the date of the act which allowed the | the rest of the shareholders, for the due perform- 
establishment of Joint-Stock Banks, before a com-|ance of a series of articles which are specifically 
prehensive act was passed ‘to regulate joint-stock | set forth, and which point out the duties of the 
banks in England.’ This is the Act 7 & 8 Vict.c.| trustees, directors, and auditors, define their 
113, which received the royal assent on the 5th | powers, and all other necessary matters. In all 
of September, 1844. On the same day, another | matters which might have been provided for by the 
act (7 & 8 Vict. c. 111) received the royal assent, | deed, but are not, the law of partnership prevails. 
entitled ‘An Act for facilitating the winding up} The private property, to its full extent, of every 
the affairs of Joint-Stock Companies unable to|member of an unincorporated trading company is 
meet their pecuniary engagements ;’ and s. 48 of| liable for the whole debts of the company. The 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 113, enacts that every banking | most important object to be gained by an act of 
company of more than six persons in England | parliament for a joint-stock company is by the 
shall be deemed a trading company within the | clause which enables it to sue and be sued through 
provisions of this act. The Act 7 & 8 Vict. c.|the medium of one of its officers; without which 
110, for the ‘registration, incorporation, and re-|advantage the difficulties attendant upon suits by 
gulation of joint-stock companies,’ does not apply | or against such companies are beyond calculatio 
to banking companies. - A partnership in the working of a mine is 
By the new act for regulating joint-stock banks, | considered by courts of equity as a partnership in 
_ stich of these banks as are already in existence may |a trade, and therefore subject to the usual rules as 
be remodelled under its provisions, Every new | to partnership. 
joint-stock bank, before it can commence business,! The constitution and regulation of joint-stock 
is required to present a petition to her Majesty in | companies have been more particularly defined by 
council, signed by at least seven shareholders, | several recent statutes, 
praying for a grant of letters patent; and this) The Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110, applies to com- 
petition must set forth certain matters which are panies formed subsequent to Ist Nov., 1844, 
required by the act. When joint-stock banks | which consist of more than twenty-five members, 
were first established, each shareholder was) provided they are not constituted by charter or 
answerable to theextent of his whole property. By by act of parliament. The most important feature 
1 Vict. c. 73, they were rendered liable only to|of the act consists of provisions for subjecting 
the extent of their shares; but the liability did not | joint-stock companies to certain regulations while 
extend to the shareholders asa body. By 7 & 8 in their provisionary state, and before operations 
Vict. c. 113, the liability of any shareholder ex-| have been commenced. It is required that, before 
tends equally to the whole body of shareholders |;any public advertisement of an intended joint: 
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stock company be issued, the promoters are to] JOINT TENANCY signifies joint ownership 
effect a ‘provisional registration’ at an office |of two or more persons in land, or other property, 
established for the purpose; which registration | as goods and chattels. It differs from Tenancy in 
must set forth the name and nature of the}Common and Coparcenership in the following 
proposed company, the names, occupations, and |essentials: Joint tenants are considered to be 
places of abode, of the promoters and officers, the | severally scised or possessed of the undivided 
names of subscribers,’ with various other par-| whole of the land or other property in which they 
ticulars; and copies of each prospectus must be|have a joint interest, and also of their several 
deposited before being issued. shares, which shares are always equal shares, 
When the company is formed, a ‘complete |inasmuch as joint tenants take by purchase only, 
registration’ is to be made, and until this is|and by a joint title: the estate or interest must 
effected all their proceedings are of a provisionary | be limited to the several persons by the same deed 
character. The ‘complete registration’ is accom-|or instrument, and such estate or interest must 
plished by sending in schedules which give full| vest in them at the same time, except (according 
particulars respecting the constitution of the|to the more common opinion) the estate be limited 
company. Every shareholder must enter into a|to take effect under the Statute of Uses or by 
coverant to pay up instalments; the deed is to be | devise, in which case the contemporaneous vesting 
registered; accounts are to be audited, and|of the several parts is not necessary: the whole 
balance-sheets made and produced to the share-|estate or property goes to the survivors and sur- 
holders, yearly, and the right of the shareholders | vivor of the joint tenants, if the jointure continue 
to examine the books for a certain time must be} until such survivorship; which is the important 
granted. The balance-sheet and auditors’ reports | characteristic of a joint tenancy. Any joint tenant 
are also to be annually registered. The act} may transfer his interest to any one of his com- 
imposes other conditions on joint-stock companies, | panions by release ; and any joint tenant may 
amongst which are the following: Shareholders|convey his share to a stranger by grant; or he 
whose instalments are all paid, have a right to be| may compel his companions to make a partition. 
present at all general meetings, and to take part| Every person to whom the interest of a joint 
in the discussions; to vote on any question, either | tenant is transferred becomes, as to such share, a 
in person or by proxy, unless the deed of settle- | tenant in common with the remaining joint tenants. 
ment precludes proxies; and they have a vote in| A joint tenant cannot dispose of either the 
the choice of electors and auditors, Patrons and| whole or the part of the property in which he is 
directors must hold shares in the company, under | jointly interested consistently with the proper 
a penalty of 20/. A ‘register of shareholders’ is | notion of a joint tenancy, by a will made during 
to be kept, which, must show the number and|the continuance of the joint tenancy, even though 
amount of shares held by each shareholder: each|he should happen to be the survivor; becaus 
shareholder has a right to inspect this register on | until he has survived he has nothing to dispose 0} 
demand ; and he is entitled to a certificate of the | by will. But by severing the joint tenancy h 
number of shares which he holds, and the amount | acquires the power of disposing of his share b 
paid thereon, which certificate may be evidence} will. By a recent act (1 Vict. c. 26), a pers 
in a court of law. When completely registered, |may, by a will made according to the provisio 
shares may be transferred ; but all the instalments | of that act, dispose of all real and personal estat 
due must first be paid up, and the transfer must | to which he shall have a legal or equitable title a 
be registered before the holder is entitled to share | the time of his death, and which, if not dispo 
in the profits or to vote. The act contains ajof by will, would go to his heir, or the heir o 
number of other regulations. The registrar of |his ancestor, or to his personal representative 
joint-stock companies is required to make an| But this act gives no power of disposal over th 
annual report, which is to be presented to par- | unsevered interest of a joint tenant. 
liament. This act does not apply to joint-stock}! JOINVILILE. [Marns-Havrte.] 
banks, nor to schools, or scientific and literary; JOINVILLE, JEAN, SIRE or LORD D 
ipstitutions, nor to loan or benefit building | born of a noble family of Champagne. Joinvill 
sdcieties duly enrolled, nor to friendly societies accompanied Louis IX. of France in his fi 
or similar institutions, unless they assure to the |crusade in 1248, and his narrative of the si 
amount of 200/. on any one life. The act does | years during which that crusade lasted is extremell 
not extend to companies in Scotland, except they | interesting. It is entitled ‘ Histoire de St. Lou 
have branch establishments in England or Ireland. |IX., Roi de France, par Jehan Sire de Joi 
The 7 & 8 Vict. c. 111, is entitled ‘An Act | ville,’ and has been often republished. One 
for facilitating the winding up the affairs of Joint- | the best editions is that by Ducange, fol. 166 
Stock Companies unable to mect their pecuniary | It has been translated into English by T. Jon 
engagements.’ By this act a fiat in bankruptcy |2 vols. 4to., 1807. Joinville, after his return 
may be issued in the same way as in the case of | his native domain, continued to enjoy Louis's co 
single traders against incorporated commercial or | fidence. Joinville avoided the court of Philip 
trading companies, or any other body of persons Bel, but is said to have joined the army whi 
associated together for commercial or trading | Louis X. collected at Arras against the Flemi 
purposes ; but the bankruptcy of a company does| He died not long after; but the precise date 
not involve the bankruptey of any member/not known. Joinville and his predecessor Vil 
individually. This act applies to all banking | hardoin are among the oldest of the Fren 
companies which have more than six partners, [chroniclers who wrote in the vernacular tongue. 


JOLIBA, 


JOLIBA [Quorra. 

JOMELLI, NICOLO, was born in 1714, near 
Naples. He was initiated in musie by the Canon 
Muzillo, and afterwards studied at one of the 

- Neapolitan conservatories, 

Jomelli produced his first opera at Naples, 
being then only twenty-three years of age. In 
1740 he was summoned to Rome, where he com- 
posed two operas. Next year he proceeded to 

Bologna, and brought out his ‘Ezio.’ He then 
returned to the papal capital, and produced one of 
his finest works, ‘ Didone.’ This led to his being 
invited to Venice, where his ‘ Merope’ for the 
Teatro Fenice, and a ‘ Laudate’ for the church of 
Santo Marco, well sustained his reputation. In 
the following year he visited Germany, and at 
Vienna he formed an acquaintance with Metasta- 
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the palace at Whitehall; and soon after the only 
portion ever built of it, namely the Banqueting 
House, was completed, he engaged in a task of a 
very different nature, that of ascertaining the 
origin and purpose of Stonehenge ; but he left 
the question, as he found it, a subject for specu- 
lation. 

The church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, York 
Stairs, and Ashburnham House, Westminster, yet 
remain among his works in the metropolis, To 
give a list of all the buildings attributed to him 
would occupy a considerable space. He died in 
June 1653, at the age of eighty. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM, was born in London, 
September 28th, 1746. William Jones, his father, 
was a mathematician of some eminence. 

Jones at the age of seven was sent to the 


sio, which ripened into a friendship of the closest | grammar-school at Harrow, where during the last 
kind. He was employed to give the Empress, two years he did not confine himself to the study 
Maria Theresa instruction in music. He was of the classical writers, but learned the Arabic 
aftewards recalled to Rome, and there produced characters, and made some progress in Hebrew. 
several operas, and also his oratorio of ‘La, During the vacations he studied the French and 
Passione.’ The Duke of Wiirtemberg now pre-| Italian languages. 

vailed on him to visit Stuttgard, in which city he} In 1764, at the age of seventeen, he entered at 
resided nearly twenty years, and composed a University College, Oxford. In 1765 he went 
very large number of Italian operas, and his/| to reside in the family of Earl Spencer, in order 
“Missa pro Defunctis,’ or ‘ Requiem,’ which will, to superintend the education of Lord Althorp. 
always be regarded as a monument of his genius.| During the five years that he stayed there he 
When the Duke of Wiirtemberg was obliged to; made great acquirements in Oriental literature, 
reduce his establishment, Jomelli went to Naples, | and obtained the reputation of being one of the 
where he experienced an attack of paralysis, but first Oriental scholars of his age. In 1768 he was 
recovered sufficiently to compose a Cantata and a| requested by the King of Denmark to translate 
“Miserere,’ the latter being by many considered the ‘ Life of Nadir Shah’ from the Persian into 
the finest of his works. He died at Naples, in French; this translation was published in 1770, 
1774. | with a treatise on Oriental poetry, also written in 


ophets. It is said in 2 Kings, xiv., that he was 
the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher, a city of the 
tribe of Zebulun. From the remainder of the 
sage some critics have supposed that Jonah 
ived under Jeroboam II., who reigned from 823 
782 B.c., while others think that Jonah pro- 
hesied of Jeroboam, was consequently much 
lier, and probably the earliest of the prophets 
hose time can be ascertained. There is no 
uthentic information concerning Jonah later than 
what the book of Jonah records. The probability 


‘ountry, and died there. 
eferred to in several passages of the New Testa- 


JONAH is one of the twelve minor Hebrew | 


s that he returned from Nineveh to his own: 
The history of Jonah is | languages. 


French, in which he has translated several of the 
Odes of Hafiz into French verse. In the following 
year he published a grammar of the Persian 
language. In his 21st year he began his ‘ Com- 
_mentaries on Asiatic Poetry,’ which were written in 
Latin, and published in 1774, under the title of 
‘ Poeseos Asiaticee Commentariorum Libri Sex,’ 
In 1771 he replied anonymously in French to 
Anquetil du Perron, who had attacked the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and some of its learned members 
in his introduction to the ‘Zend-Avesta.’ In 1772 
Mr. Jones published a small volume of poems 
consisting chiefly of translations from the Asiatic 


® 
In 1774 Mr. Jones was called to the bar, 


ent (Matt. xii. 39-41; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29,| While diligently attending the courts of law, he 
}0, 32), from which it appears improbable that} wrote an essay on the law of bailments; but his 

book of Jonah is to be considered merely a| legal studies were superficial. In 1783 he was 
tory of the nature of a parable, as some have sup-, appointed a judge in the supreme court of judi- 


osed. The canonical authority of the book is. 
enerally admitted. 

JONES, INIGO, was born in 1573, in the 
eighbourhood of St. Paul’s, London. By his| 
vent for drawing he attracted the notice of 
Villiam, earl of Pembroke, by whom he was sent 
b Italy, and found himself inan entirely new world 
art, which he carefully studied. Jones returned , 
) England in 1605, and was employed at court 
1 devising the machinery and decorations of, 
jasques and pageants. He was appointed archi- 
fet to the queen and to Prince Henry, After a 
iwond visit to Italy he was employed to build 
VOL. VII, 


cature at Fort William in Bengal, and was knighted. 
A few weeks after he married Miss Shipley, the 
eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 

Sir William Jones arrived at Calcutta at the 
close of the year, where he was mainly instru- 
mental in forming a Society ‘for inquiring into 


the history and antiquities, the arts, sciences, and 


literature of Asia.’ To the “Asiatic Researches,’ 


which were published by this Society, of which 


Sir William Jones was the first president, Oriental 
scholars in Europe are indebted for much of their 
knowledge of the literature and antiquities of the 


Hindoos, 
y 
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The study of Sanskrit principally engaged the 
attention of Sir William Jones during the first 
three or four years of his residence in Bengal. 
When he had attained sufficient proficiency in this 
language, he undertook to prepare a copious digest 
of Hindoo and Mohammedan law. It was un- 
finished at the time of his death, but has since 
been completed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Colebrooke. The laws of Manu were translated 
by Sir William Jones, and published separately in 
1794. He died at Calcutta, April 27, 1794, after 
a few days’ illness. Besides the Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish, and Hebrew 
languages, Sir W. Jones knew enough of Chinese 
to translate an ode of Confucius, and was also 
well acquainted with nearly all the modern lan- 
guages of Europe. 

A complete edition of the works of Sir William 
Jones was published in 6 volumes 4to., 1799, 
and in 13 volumes 8vo., 1807, with his life by 
Lord Teignmouth. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL, was born in Scotland, 
July 6, 1747. The name of his father was Paul ; 
the addition of Jones was assumed by the son 
after he grew upin life. He went to sea at the 
age of twelve, and, after making many voyages to 
America and other parts, was in 1768 made cap- 
_ fain and supercargo of a vessel. Having made a 
good deal of money, he settled in Virginia, in 1773, 
on a property which fell to him by the death of an 
elder brother. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the colonies, he offered his services in 
the war against his native country, in which he 
soon greatly distinguished himself. In 1778 and 
1779 he cruised off the coasts of England and 
Scotland, and caused great alarm with his 
single ship. At Paris, Louis XVI. presented 
him with a richly ornamented sword bearing a 
flattering inscription, he was invested with the 
military order of Merit, and received in every way 
the most distinguished reception, both from the 
government, the court, and in general society. On 
his return to America, in February 1781, a gold 
medal was voted to him by Congress. He then 
served till the peace under the French admiral 
D’Estaing, after which he proceeded to Paris 
with the appointment of agent for prize money. 
Some years afterwards he entered the Russian 
service with the rank of rear-admiral ; but disputes 
with the Russian naval authorities soon compelled 
him to retire, on which he returned to Paris, 
where he died, July 18, 1792. 

JONES, JOHN, LL.D., was ‘born in the 
parish of Llandingat, in Caermarthenshire, where 
his father was a respectable farmer. He was 
educated at a grammar-school at Brecon, and 
afterwards became a student at the Unitarian 
New College, Hackney, where he was a favourite 
pupil of Gilbert Wakefield. During the greater 
portion of his life he lived in London, partly 
occupied as a Unjtarian minister, partly as a 
classical teacher, and partly as an author, Among 
his numerous works, one of the most important 
was, ‘Illustrations of the Four Gospels, founded 
on circumstances peculiar to our Lord and the 
Evangelists,’ Lond., 1808, 8vo. In 1808 he 
published a short Latin Grammar for the use of 
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schools ; in 1804, a Greek Grammar, which ha 
been frequently reprinted, but the year before hi 
death he remodelled it, and changed the title t 
that of ‘Etymologia Greca.’ In 1812 he put 
lished a Latin and English Vocabulary, which h 
republished in 1825 as ‘ Anthologiz Latinz, or 
Development of the Analogies by which the Part 
of Speech are derived from each other.’ His chi 
work however was his ‘Greek and Englis 
Lexicon,’ which was published in 1823, in 1 vo 
Svo., and again in 1826. Dr. Jones died in 182% 

JONE'SIA, a genus of plants of the tribe Ca: 
sie, and of the natural family of Leguminosa 
The species are few in number, and indigenous i 
the islands of the Malayan Archipelago. The 
form trees which are highly ornamental. 

JONSON, BENJAMIN, was born in Wes 
minster, in 1574, and educated at Westminste 
School. The early part of his life is somewha 
uncertain; but it is known that he went to Can 
bridge, and on leaving college took to the stag 
where he proved but an indifferent actor an 
at first an indifferent author. In 1598 his fame ro: 
by the production of the comedy of ‘ Every Ma 
in his Humour,’ at the Globe Theatre, and fro1 
this time he wrote a play a year, for several su 
cessive years. His writings are numerous a 
well known. In 1616 he published his wor 
in folic. in 1619 he was made poet-la 
with a salary of 100/. a year and a tierce 
wine. He died August 6, 1637, and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘Every M 
in his Humour’ is the only play of Jonso 
that has kept possession of the stage. 

JONZAC. [CuHarente Inre’RIEURE.] 

JOPPA. [Synrra.] 

JORDAENS, JACOB, was born at Antw 
in 1594. He studied under Adam van Oort, 
also received instruction from Rubens.  [f 
pictures are distinguished by powerful, brilli 
and harmonious colouring, as well as knowl 
of chiaroscuro; but he is deficient in elegance 
taste : he copied nature as he found it. Hed 
in 1678, aged eighty-four. His works are v 
numerous. 

JORDAN. ([Syrta.] 

JORTIN, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1698 
London. He received his grammar educatio 
the Charter House, whence he passed to J 
College, Cambridge, of which he became a Fell 

While living at Cambridge he publishe 
small volume of Latin poems. His college 
sented him to a living in Cambridgeshire, 
he determined on residing in London, where 
soon became an admired preacher. In 175 
obtained the living of St. Dunstan in the 
In 1762, when Dr. Osbaldeston became bish 
London, Jortin was appointed his domestic 
lain, and was presented with a prebend in 
church of St. Paul and the living of Kensin 
He fixed his residence at Kensington, whe 
died in 1770, and was buried in the chure 
of that place. 

Dr. Jortin published in 1781 a critical 
considerable interest, entitled ‘ Miscellaneo 
servations on Authors, Ancient and Modern.’ 
1761 the first volume appeared of his ‘ 
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upon Ecclesiastical History ;’ and in 1758 he 
published his ‘ Life of Erasmus.’ 
JORULLO. [Mexico.} 
JOSEPH I., emperor of Germany, succeeded 
his father Leopold I. in 1705. He carried on 
the war ‘of the Spanish Succession,’ which had 
‘begun under his father, against Louis XIV. The 
allied armies under Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough were prosperous in his reign. The bat- 
tles of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, the 
deliverance of Turin by Prince Eugene, the sur- 
render of Naples to the Austrians, and the perma- 
nent footing obtained by the Archduke Charles 
in Spain, seemed to have nearly decided tha 
question, when Joseph died of the small-pox in 
April 1711, leaving his brother Charles VI., the 
last male heir of the house of Habsburg, to com- 
elude the war. 
- JOSEPH IL., eldest son of Maria Theresa and 
of Francis of Lorraine, was elected king of the 
Romans in 1764, and in “the following year, on 
the death of his father, he became emperor. Jo- 
' seph joined Catherine of Russia in a war against 
Turkey, which his general, Laudon, carried on 
' with success, taking Belgrade and other fortresses 
-in 1789. But the threatening aspect of affairs in 
France and Brabant arrested the progress of the 
Austrian armies, and Joseph himself died in 
'1790. ‘The character in which Joseph is chiefly 
“wiewed is that of a reformer; but his reforms, 
though well intended, were not judiciously de- 
vised, or well carried out. They led ultimately to 
the separation of the Belgian provinces from the 
Austrian monarchy, and to an insurrection in 
Hungary which his successor Leopold had some 
difficulty in suppressing. 
JOSE PHUS, FLA’VIUS, the Jewish his- 
torian, was born at Jerusalem a.p. 37. By his 
mother’s side he was descended from the Asmo- 
| nzean princes, and his father Matthias belonged to 
a high sacerdotal family. Josephus was brought up 
at Jerusalem with his brother Matthias. He was 


; 
: 
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After the death of Vespasian, he continued to live 
in Rome in high favour with Titus and Do- 
mitian. The time of his death is uncertain; he 
was alive at the latter end of the first century, 
and probably at the beginning of the second. 

The first work published by Josephus was 
the history of the ‘Jewish War ;’ it was originally 
written in the Syro-Chaldaic language for the use 
of those Jews who lived beyond the Euphrates. 
He afterwards translated it into Greek for the 
benefit of the learned Romans. Many years 
afterwards, a.p. 93, Josephus published in Greek 
his great work on the ‘ Antiquities of the Jews.’ 
He also wrote ‘Two Books against Apion,’ in 
reply to those Greeks who questioned the truth of 
the early part of his work on the ‘ Antiquities of 
the Jews.’ 

The works of Josephus have been frequently 
translated into most of the modern languages of 
Europe. The best English translation is by 
Whiston. : 

JOSHUA, a book of the Old Testament, so 
called because it records the exploits of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, who succeeded Moses in the com- 
mand of the Israelites. Joshua led the Israelites 
over the Jordan, B.c. 1451, and in the course of 
seven years conquered the greater part of Pales- 
tine, and assigned a particular part of the country 
to each of the tribes. He died at the age of 110, 
and was buried at Timnath-serath, in Mount 
Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 29, 30). 

The author of the Book of Joshua and the 
time in which it was written are equally un- 
certain. But, at whatever time it may have been 
written, the author appears to have compiled the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the work from 
very ancient documents, some of which were pro- 
bably drawn up by Joshua himself. 

The canonical authority of this book has never 
been disputed. In all the MSS. of the Old Tes- 
tament it immediately follows the Pentateuch. 

JOSQUIN, DEPREZ, a musical composer 
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early celebrated for his learning, and, after long | whose date and place of birth are both matters of 
‘study and experience of the tenets of different dispute; but he is supposed to have been born in 
sects, he embraced those of the Pharisees. On the|the Netherlands, about 1450. He was a singer 


| breaking out of the Roman war, he at first joined 
' the party in favour of peace ; but when, after the 
' defeat of the Roman general Cestius, peace ap- 
peared hopeless, he acted wirh great vigour as 
a commander against the Romans, until he was 
taken prisoner by Vespasian in A.D. 67, after hav- 
ing defended the town of Jotapata to the last ex- 
‘tremity. Instead of being put to death, as was the 
fate of his companions, he was received by Ves- 
:o/ with honour, in consequence of his art- 
fully predicting that Vespasian would shortly 
succeed Nero in the government of the Roman 
empire. He was present with Titus at the siege 
of Jerusalem, and endeavoured to prevail upon his 
countrymen to submit to the Romans. On the 
taking of the city, Titus offered to grant him any- 
) thing he wished. He asked for the sacred books, 
and the lives of his brother and fifty friends. He 
received a large estate in Judzea, and upon going 


a the pontifical chapel in the time of Sixtus IV., 
who sat in the papal chair from 1471 to 1484. 
Quitting Italy, Josquin was appointed Maitre de 
Chapelle to Louis XII., for whom he composed 
much music, and a motet or two so contrived that 
the monarch was enabled to take a part in the 
performance. Louis had made him a promise of 
a benefice, but neglected to redeem it. To remind 
the king, the composer produced a motet beginning 
‘Memor esto Verbi tui,’ &c, This not producing 
the intended result, Josquin wrote another, upon 
the words, ‘ Portiomeanonest in Terra Viventium.’ 
Louis then took the hint, gave hima benefice, and 
the composer expressed his gratitude in a third 
motet, commencing, ‘ Bonitatem fevisti cum Servo 
tuo, Domine.’ Hawkins and Burney give Josquin 
the character of a voluminous and clever composer. 
JOUDPOOR. [Rasroorana.] 
JOUVENCY, PIERRE, was born at Paris 


to Rome was admitted to the privileges of a Ro- in 1648, studied at Caen and afterwards at La 

man citizen by Vespasian, who also gave him an Fléche, with considerable success, and was at an 

annual pension and apartments in his own house. early age admitted a member of the Society of 
y 2 
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the Jesuits. He devoted himself chiefly to 
history, and is the author of the fifth part of the 
‘History of the Jesuits from 1591 to 1616,’ 
which was published at Rome in 1710. Though 
an agreeable writer, from the purity and elegance 
of his style, his facts are not to be implicitly 
relied on. He published several other works, 
one of which was ‘A Collection of Latin Ha- 
rangues pronounced by him on different occasions,’ 
of which the Latinity is generally admired. 
Jouvency died at Rome in 1719, while engaged 
in the continuation of the ‘ History of the Jesuits.’ 

JOUVENET, JEAN, a French painter during 
the reign of Louis XIV., was born at Rouen in 
1644. He was first instructed by his father 
‘Laurent Jouvenet, but completed his studies in 
Paris, where in 1675 he was elected into the 
Academy of Painting for a picture of Esther 
before Ahasuerus, which is one of the best 
paintings of the Academy collection. Jouvenet 
became successively professor, director, and per- 
petual rector of the Academy, and he was granted 
a small pension by Louis XIV. He died in 1717. 

There are ten of Jouvenet’s pictures in the 
Louvre, some of which are his best works, as the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, the Resurrection 
of Lazarus, the Sellers driven from the Temple, 
Christ in the House of Simon the Pharisee, and 
the Descent from the Cross. Of his mural 
paintings the principal are the colossal frescoes of 
the Apostles, painted on the dome of the church 
des Invalides. 

JOVELLA’‘NOS, GASPER MELCHIOR DE, 
was born at Gijon in the Asturias, in 1749. 
Although of noble lineage, being nephew to the 
Duke of Losada, he possessed but a moderate 
patrimony. In 1778 he was made chief judge 
of the King’s Court at Madrid. He was after- 
wards removed, upon some futile pretexts, but 
was again recalled, and raised to the office of 
minister of grace, or home secretary of state, for a 
few months, when the influence of the unprincipled 
Godoy expelled him. He now returned to Gijon, 
and busied himseif with plans for public instruc- 
tion, but he could not escape persecution, and in 
1797 he was arrested, and confined in the castle 
of Bellver, in Majorca, Even during this period 
of upwards of seven years, he prosecuted his 
studies. At length, after the downfal of Godoy, 
he was permitted to return by Ferdinand VIL., 
and, on that sovereign’s abdication, was chosen 
member of the central junta. When that body 
was dissolved, the illustrious veteran returned to 
Gijon, to be shortly after driven from his home 
when the French invaded Asturias, in 1812. 
Within two months death liberated him from all 
his persecutors, 

As a writer on subjects of political economy 
and legislation, Jovellanos stande foremost among 
his countrymen; but, besides his productions of 
that class, he wrote numerous others, among 
which may be mentioned his celebrated ‘ Pan y 


Toros,’ the tragedy of ‘Pelayo,’ the comedy of|successful against Antiochus and his succes 


- *El Delincuente Honrado,’ a translation of the 
first book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ besides several other 
works, 


JOVIA/NUS, FLA’VIUS CLAU DIDS, born 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. a 


A.D. 331, served in the army of Julian in his 
expedition against the Persians, and, when Julian 
was killed, a.p. 363, the soldiers proclaimed him 
his successor. Jovianus accepted from the Persians 
terms which were offensive to Roman pride; but 
he was obliged to submit, as his soldiers were in 
the utmost destitution. Jovianus surrendered 
Nisibis to the Persians, and the inhabitants with- 
drew to Amida, which became tlie chief Roman 
town in Mesopotamia. On his arrival at Antioch, 
Jovianus, who was of the Christian faith, revoked 
the edicts of Julian against the Christians. He 
also supported the orthodox or Nicene creed 
against the Arians. After staying some months 
at Antioch, he set off during the winter to 
Constantinople, and, on his way, paid funeral 
honours to Julian’s remains at Tarsus. At Ancyra. 
he assumed the consular dignity, but a few days 
after, being at a place called Dadastana in Galatia, 
he was found dead in his bed. He died on the 
16th of February, a.p. 364, being 33 years of age, 
after a reign of only seven months. The army 
proclaimed Valentinianus as his successor. 7 
JOVI/NUS assumed the imperial title under 
the reign of Honorius, and, placing himself at the 
head of a mixed army of Burgundians, Alemanni, 
and others, took possession of part of Gaul, a.D., 
411. Ataulphus, king of the Visigoths, having 
made peace with Honorius, attacked and defeated 
Jovinus, who was taken prisoner and put to death 
at Narbo (Narbonne), a.p. 412. 
JOVIUS, PAUL. [Grovio.] 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. [Ferwnanvez.] 
JUAN DE ULUA. [Vera Crvz.] 
JUBA L., son of Hiempsal, king of Numidia, 
succeeded his father about 50 Bc. He was < 
warm supporter of the senatorial party and 
Pompey, and he gained, B.o. 49, a victory ove 
Curio, Czesar’s lieutenant in Africa. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, when Cesar invaded Africa, B.¢] 
46, he supported Scipio and Cato. The battle o 
Thapsus turned the scale in Ceesar’s favour, and 
Juba put an end to his’ life. 
JUBA IL., the son of Juba I., was carried t 
Rome by Cesar, kindly treated, and well educate 
He gained the friendship and fought im the caus 
of Augustus, who gave him the kingdom ¢ 
Mauritania, his paternal kingdom of Numidij 
having been erected into a Roman province. E 
cultivated the arts of peace, was beloved by hi 
subjects, and had a high reputation for learning 
He wrote, in Greek, of Arabia, with observation 
on its natural history; of Assyria; of Rome; 4 
painting and painters ; of theatres; of the quali 
ties of animals; on the source of the Nile, & 
Juba married Cleopatra, the daughter of M. A 
tonius and Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 
JUDA, JUDHA. [Jews; Patestrns.] 
JUDAS MACCABAUS succeeded his fath 
Mattathias (8.0. 166) as the leader of the Jey 
in their attempts to throw off the yoke of tH 
Syrian kings (1 Macc. iii, 1). He was ye 


Antiochus Eupator. Anxious, however, to rend 
Judea independent, and feeling the difficulty 
continuing thé contest against.the whole power 
|the Syrian empire, Judas sent ambassadors 
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Rome to solicit an alliance with the Roman 
people (1 Macc. i. 8; Justin, xxxvi. 3). This 
was readily granted by the Romans; but, before 
Judas could receive any assistance from his new 
allies, he ventured to attack the Syrian army 
under Bacchides, amounting to 22,000, with a 
force of only 800, and after an obstinate struggle 
was at length defeated, and perished in the 
contest (B.c. 160). 
JUDAS TREE. (Crrots Sriiquvastrum.] 

JUDE, THE EPISTLE OF SAINT, a book 
of the New Testament, was probably written by 
the Apostle Jude, who was surnamed Lebbaeus 
and Thaddeus (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; John 
xix. 22). He is also called the brother of James 
(Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13), and the brother of 
Christ (Matt. xiii. 55). The Epistle of Jude 
appears to have been written shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

The canonical authority of this epistle has been 
_ by many, because the apocryphal books 

Enoch and the Ascension of Moses are supposed 
to be quoted in it (v. 14, 9). But the greater 
divine authority. 

JUDEX, JUDICIUM. It is of some import- 
ance to form a correct notion of the terms judex 
and judicium inthe Roman writers. The judicia 


number of the Fathers refer to it as a work of 


5 


JUDGMENT. 


say that the number was 105, three being chosen 
from each tribe. (Festus, v. ‘ Centumviralia.’) 
But there were not thirty-five tribes till a.u.c. 
513, and therefore it might be inferred that the 
Centumviral body was of comparatively recent 
date. The Centumviri were not magistratus, but 
a college of judices, who decided in Judicia 
Privata. 

JUDGE (from the French juge, which is from 
the Latin judex). A judge in England and Wales 
is a man who presides in a court duly constituted, 
declares the law in all matters that are tried 
before him, and pronounces sentence or judgment 
according to law. There are judges of the three 
Superior Courts of Law at Westminster, judges in 
the Courts of Equity, a judge in the Court of 
Bankruptcy, judges of the Insolvent Court, judges 
in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, and 
some others. Some judges are called Recorders, 
ES there are other names, but the name does not 
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alter the nature of the office. When the judges 
simply are spoken of, the judges of the superior 
‘courts of common law are meant. There are 
fifteen judges of these courts: five in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, five in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and five in the Court of Exchequer. There 
are at present five judges in equity. 

| The judges of the superior courts of law are 


privata were those in which one party claimed | appointed by the crown. They hold their office 
something of or against another party, and must during good behaviour, and notwithstanding the 
be distinguished from the judicia publica. The demise of the crown (1 Geo. III. ¢. 28). They 
former had relation to actiones, and may be can be removed by the crown on the address of 
generally described as Civil actions; the latter both houses of parliament (13 Wm. III. c. 2). 
were of the nature of Criminal prosecutions. |The judges of the courts of equity are also 
' The judices must to some extent have settled | appointed by the crown. 
questions of law, inasmuch as the determination! Retiring pensions are given to the fifteen judges 
of the fact sometimes involved the interpretation and to the judges in equity, under various acts of 
of the law. They were accordingly allowed to have parliament. The highest retiring pension is 
assessors (consilium) learned’ in the law (juriscon- 5000/., which may be granted by the crown to 
salti); but the jurisconsulti merely advised the the lord-chancellor upon his resignation. 
judices, who alone delivered the decision. In case, Judges of courts’of record are not liable to 
of doubt as to the law, the judices might consult prosecution for anything done by them as judges, 
the magistrate under whom they were acting; but, but they may be prosecuted in parliament. Nor 
to the matters of fact, the judices were the sole are they liable to an action for any error in 
judges, and could take no advice from the magis- judgment or for wrongful imprisonment, at least 
te (‘ Dig.’ v. 1.79). The Roman judices were; when they are acting within their jurisdiction. 
ot necessarily lawyers, and the Roman magis- Judges are punishable for bribery, by loss of 
trates who had ‘ jurisdictio, were only annual func- | office, fine, and imprisonment. The powers and 
jonaries ; so that there does not appear to have|duties of judges would form the subject of an 
en any class of men among the Romans, like our | elaborate treatise. 
dges, who were the living interpreters of law for) JUDGES, THE BOOK OF, a book of the 
a series of years in succession. The jurisconsulti Old Testament, which gives an account of the 
to have kept the Roman law together as aj history of the Israelites from the death of Joshua 
coherent body. [Jusrrntan’s Leatsiarion. ] to that of Samson. The author of the book and 
A court is often mentioned by the Roman/the time in which it was written are. equally 
writers, the origin and constitution of which, if| uncertain. It is commonly ascribed to Samuel, 
hey could be thoroughly ascertained, would| though some have argued, from Judges xviii. 30, . 
throw great light on the Roman judicial system, that it could not have been written till the time 
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redress or punishment of injuries, the suit or pro- 
secution being the vehicle by which the injury is 
brought before the court. Judgments are given 
under four heads of issues: on Demurrer, where 
the facts are admitted by the parties, and the law 
determined by the court; on Verdict, where the 
law is admitted and the fact disputed ; by Confes- 
sion or Default, where the defendant admits both 
the law and the fact; and on Nonsuit or Re- 
traxit, where the plaintiff acknowledges that 
neither the law nor the facts are sufficient to 
support his case, and therefore abandons the pro- 
secution. 

Judgments are either interlocutory or final. In- 
terlocutory judgments include all those which are 
given on account of the incomplete state of the 
case as brought before the court, and which do 
not go to the absolute merits of the case: such as 
judgments on pleas of abatement. But the largest 
class to which this term is applied are judgments 
which decide the right between the parties, but re- 
quire some other proceeding to determine the amount 
to be recovered. This proceeding is commonly a 
writ of inquiry, directed to the sheriff, who im- 
panels a jury, and proceeds to assess the amount 
of damages to which the party in whose favour 
the interlocutory judgment has been given is en- 
titled. If, however, the suit is for a specific thing 
or sum, and the decision of the court deter- 
mines whether the plaintiff is or is not entitled to 
recover the remedy he sues for, the judgment is 
final. 

The mode of signing judgment, as it is termed, 
and thereupon suing out execution, in order to 
obtain the effect of the judgment, are matters that 
properly belong to treatises on legal procedure. 
The object of the execution is either to give the 
person who has obtained a judgment in his favour 
some particular thing, or compensation for it or 
value out of the property of the defendant. 
Recent statutes have made great changes in the law 
as to the way in which judgments affect real pro- 
perty. These statutes are the acts of the 1 &2 Vict. 
c. 110, 2 & 8 Vict. c. 11, and 3 & 4 Vict. c. 82, by 
which decrees and orders of Courts of Equity and 
rules of Courts of Common Law, and orders of 
the lord-chancellor in matters of bankruptcy 
and lunacy, have the effect of judgments, and the 
security of the creditor has been extended from a 
moiety, which was given by 13 Edw. I. stat. 1, 
c. 18, West. 2, to the whole of the debtor’s lands, 
including copyholds, and making leaseholds bound 
in the same manner as freeholds. And, as all 
lands are included by the acts over which the 
debtor may have a disposing power, judgments 
against a tenant in tail are binding on his issue ; 
for the tenant might at any time have barred the 
entail. But the greatest alteration which recent 
statutes have worked is changing the effect of 
judgment before execution is sued out, from a 
general lien to a specific charge upon the ‘ lands, 
tenements, rectories, advowsons, tithes, rents, and 
hereditaments’ of which the judgment debtor 
may, at the time of entering up judgment, or at 
any time afterwards, be possessed, of any estate 


whatsoever, at law or in equity, or over which he | liberty of the offender according to the punishm 
All judgments | decreed to the offence against which the judgm 


may have any disposing power. 
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are made binding on the persons against whom 
they are entered up, and against all persons claim- 
ing through them, the judgment creditor being 
entitled to the same remedies in a court of equity 
as if the debtor had by writing agreed to charge 
the lands, &c. The creditor is not, however, to 
proceed in equity to obtain the benefit of such a 
charge until the expiration of one year from the 
time of entering up such judgment; and, in case 
of bankruptcy, the judgment, unless entered up 
one year, is to give no preference to the judgment 
creditor beyond creditors for simple contract. A 
special proviso excepts purchasers, mortgagees, or 
creditors previous to the time when the act came 
into operation; and, with respect to purchasers for 
valuable consideration without notice, the rules of 
equity remain unaltered. 

A judgment creditor, applying now for remedy 
to the Court of Chancery, will not be obliged to 
sue out the writ of elegit {Exxerr]; for that which 
is agreed to be done is considered by a court of 
equity as actually performed, and the judgment 
creditor has, therefore, by virtue of his judgment 
alone, an equitable estate. If however a judgment 
creditor, having obtained any charge, or being 
entitled to the benefit of any security, should, 
before the property so charged or secured is con- 
verted into money and applied towards the pay- 
ment of the judgment debt, cause the judgment 
debtor to be arrested, the benefit of such charge 
or security is deemed relinquished. The extent 
of such charge goes now to the interest at the rate 
of four per cent. on the judgment debt, as well as 
to the debt itself. 

Judgments or rules or orders of inferior courts 
of record, in which a barrister of not less than 
seven years’ standing shall preside, may receive 
the same effect as those of a superior court by a, 
judge’s order to remove them into a superio 
court. But, until execution be actually sued out 
they will not affect lands in the hands of pur 
chasers, mortgagees, or creditors, except so far 
they would affect them as judgments of an inferio 
court. 

In criminal proceedings, after trial the defendan 
can move in arrest of judgment at any time befo 
judgment is pronounced, but this can only be don 
upon error appearing on the face of the reco 
and no motion of this sort can be made in th 
defendant’s absence, unless a verdict is found i 
which the jury reserve a point for the conside 
tion of the court. After the judgment is 
corded, a writ of error is necessary before it 
either be reversed or altered. Formerly no jud 
ment affecting the liberty of the individual coul 
be pronounced in his absence; but this h 
been altered by the 11 Geo. IV. & 1 Wm. I 
c. 70, which enacts that, upon trials for feloni 
or misdemeanours, judgment may be pronounc 
whether the person affected be present or abs 
except only in such cases of information filed 
leave of the Court of King’s Bench or in cases 
information filed by the attorney-general where 
prays that judgment may be postponed. T 
judgment of the court extends to the life 
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delivered. In some cases it extends to the 
ompensation by forfeiture of the lands or goods, 
r both, of the offender ; others induce a disability 
f holding offices or fix a lasting stigma on the | 
ffender ; and a large proportion are merely pecu- | 
dary by stated or discretionary fines. 

Qn the subject of judgments see Chitty’s 
Feneral Practice ; Stephen, On the Principles of 
Pleading in Civil Actions; Sugden’s Vendors 
md Purchasers ; Prideaux, On the Law of Judg- 
nents as they affect Real Property. 

JUDITH, an apocryphal book of the Old Tes- 
ament, contains an account of the invasion of 
syria and Judea by Holofernes, general of the | 
\ssyrians, and of the destruction of the Assyrian 
rmy, and the death of Holofernes through the 
ourage and stratagem of Judith. The historical | 
nd geographical difficulties of this book are so) 

t, and its narrative so improbable, that a great | 
umber of critics are disposed to consider it as 
religions romance, probably written inthe time | 


truggles against the Syrian monarchs. Grotins 
msiders it as an allegory, and Josephus, who 
eldom neglects an opportunity of extolling the 
alour of his countrymen, takes no notice of this 
tory. 


Yhaldee, from which it was translated into Latin 
y Jerome. It was also translated into Greek 


The book of Judith was originally written in| 
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under favourable conditions the qyiet possession of 
the usurped kingdom. But the treaty was not 
ratified at Rome, and, Calpurnius being recalled,, 
the newconsul, Posthumius Albinus, was appointed 
to the command in Africa. Meantime Jugurtha, 
being summoned, appeared at Rome; but he 
bribed several of the senators, and no judgment 
was given. Jugurtha, emboldened by this sue- 
cess, caused Massiva, son of his uncle Gulussa, 
whom he suspected of aiming at his kingdom, to 
be assassinated in the Roman capital. The crime 
was traced to Jugurtha; but, as he was in Kome 
under the public guarantee, the senate, instead or 
bringing him to trial, ordered him to leave Rome 
immediately. 

Posthumius was sent to Africa to prosecute 
the war, but he soon returned to Rome, leaving 
the army under the command of his brother 
Aulus Posthumius, who was surprised in his 
camp by Jugurtha ; and his army, having passed 
under the yoke, evacuated Numidia. ‘The new 
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f the Maccabees, to encourage the Jews in their| consul, Metellus, carried on the war with great 


vigour. Caius Marius was then serving as lhieu- 
(tenant to Metellus, whom in the year B.c. 107 
he supplanted in the command. Jugurtha mean- 
| time, having allied himself with Bocchus, king of 
| Mauritania, continued to give full employment to 
the Romans. Marius took the towns of Capsa 
and Moluca, and in a hard-contested battle de- 
feated the two kings. Bocchus made offers of 


horised version was made from the Greek. 
JUGGURNAUTH. ([Visayv.] 
JUGLANDA’CEG4, a natural order of apeta- 


nd Syriac. The English translation in the au-, peace, and Marius sent to him his questor Sulla, 
| who induced Bocchus to give up Jugurtha into the 
hands of the Romans as the price of his own peace 


and security. Jugurtha was delivered to the 


yus exogenous plants, consisting of trees or, Romans, and taken to Rome. After being exhi- 
hrubs having eatable nuts and somewhat resinous | bited in the triumph of Marius, he was put to 
zaves. The former are the walnuts and hickory | death in prison. His two sons were sent to 
uts of the markets; the first produced by the Venusia, where they lived in obscurity. The war 
enus Juglans, the latter by that called Carya. against Jugurtha lasted five years ; it ended in the 
‘he timber of this genus is valuable, as likewise year 106 B.c. (Sallustius De Bello Jugurthino.) 
hat of Juglans niger, the Black American Walnut. | JULIAN ALPS. [Atps.] 

JUGULAR VEINS are the large trunks by} JULIAN PERIOD is a term of years often 
shich the greater part of the blood is returned to employed in chronology, in order to avoid the 
e heart after haying circulated in the head, face, ambiguity attendant on reckoning any time ante- 
d neck. There are two on each side; one ex- cedent to our era. The Julian Period consists of 


ernal or superficial, and the other internal or deep. 
JUGURTHA, the illegitimate son of Manas- 
bal, and grandson of Masinissa, was brought up 
mder the care of his uncle Micipsa, king of 
umidia, who sent him with a force to join Scipio 


icipsa adopted him, and declared him joint heir 
vith his two sons Adherbal and Hiempsal. After 
icipsa’s death (p.c. 118), Jugurtha effected the 
urder of Hiempsal, and Adherbal, escaping to 
tome, appealed to the senate. Jugurtha however 
ribed some of the senators, and a commission 
as sent to Africa in order to divide Numidia 
ween Jugurtha and Adherbal. The commis- 
ers gave the best portion to Jugurtha, who | 
n after their departure invaded the territory | 
his cousin, besieged him in Cirta, and put him 
a cruel death (n.c. 112). Inthe following year | 
e Romans declared war against Jugurtha, and 
In army was sent to Africa under Calpurnius 


| 


milianus in bis war against Numantia in Spain. | be considered a fixed point, as chronologists and 


gurtha became a great favourite with Scipio. | controyersialists are not agreed as to the precise 
‘time of its commencement, some placing the cre- 


7980 years, and is reckoned as having begun 
4713 years before our zra, so that the present 
year 1849 corresponds to 6562 Jul. Per. The 
era of the creation, or Anno Mundi, which has 
been used by Christian and Jewish writers, cannot 


ation 4004 years B.0., others, such as the early 
Alexandrian Christians, 5502 B.0., and the Greeks 
and Russians at 5508 B.c. The Julian Period is 
produced by the multiplication of the lunar cycle 
19, solar cycle 28, and Roman indiction 15. 
JULIA’NUS, FLA’ViUS CLAU’DIUS, son 
of Julius Constantius, brother of Constantine the 
Great, was born A.p. 331. After Constantine's 
death, the soldiers massacred the brothers, ne- 
phews, and other relatives of that prince, in order 
that the empire should pass undisputed to his 
sons. Two only escaped from this butchery : 
Julian, then six years old; and his halt-brother 


ia. After some fighting, Jugurtha obtained | Gallus, then thirteen years of age. Constantius 
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exiled Gallus into Ionia, and intrusted Julian to' neglected attire, his uncombed beard, and the phi 
the care of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. Ju- . losophical austerity of his habits drew upon him 
lian was instructed in Greek literature by Mar-) the sarcasms of the population of Antioch. The 
donius, a learned eunuch. About the age of four- emperor revenged himself by writing a satire 
teen he was sent to join his brother Gallus in against them, called ‘ Misopdégon.’ He set off on 
Cappadocia, where they were treated as princes, his expedition with a brilliant army, crossed tlie 
but closely watched. ‘The youths were taught, Euphrates, took several fortified towns of Mesopo- 
the Scriptures, and were even ordained lecturers, tamia, crossed the Tigris and took Ctesiphon, but 
and in that capacity publicly read the Bible in the | here his progress ended. The close Roman legions 
church of Nicomedia. The death of Constansand were harassed by the light cavalry of the Per- 
Jonstantine having left Constantius sole master of, sians, and reduced to great distress for want of 
the Roman world, that emperor, who was child- provisions. _ Sapor, the Persian king, was how- 
less, sent for Gallus, in March 351, and created ever inclined to come to terms, when in a skirmish 
him Ceasar, and he allowed Julian to return to) Julian received a mortal wound. He expired the 
Constantinople to finish his studies. There Julian | following night, June 26, 363, with perfect caln- 
met with the sophist Libanius, who afterwards| ness and composure. 
became his friend. Constantius soon after again| Julian had many brilliant and some amiable 
banished Julian to Nicomedia, where he became qualities; his morals were pure and even austere ; 
acquainted with some Platonist philosophers. He| his faults were chiefly those of judgment, pro- 
afterwards obtained leave to proceed to Athens,|bably influenced by the impressions of early 
where he devoted himself entirely to study. After) youth, an ,ardent and somewhat mystic imagi- 
the tragical death of Gallus, in 355, Julian was| nation, and the flattery of those around him. His 
recalled to court by the influence of the Empress} works consist ‘of orations, satires, ‘The Czesars, 
Eusebia, when Constantius named him Cesar, and | and about eighty letters, some of which are very 
gave him the government of Gaul, together with interesting. The last and best edition of Julian’s 
his sister Helena to wife. Julian made four cam-}| works is by Ezech. Spanheim, Leipzig, 1696, fol. ; 
paigns against the Germans, in which he displayed | but it does not contain all the letters. A com 
great skill and valour, and freed Gaul from the} plete edition of the letters was published by L. H 
barbarians. He spent his winters at Lutetia| Heyler, Mainz, 1828, 8vo. There is a Frene 
(Paris), and became esteemed for his equitable | translatidh of Julian’s works by La Bletterie, an 
and wise administration. Constantius, always a Life of him by Tourlet. 
suspicious, ordered Julian to send him back some| JULIJA’NUS, SALVIUS, was probably 
of the best legions in Gaul to be employed against | native of Milan. He was the great-grandfathe 
the Persians. In 360, Julian assembled the|of the Emperor Didius Julianus. Julianus wa 
legions at Lutetia, and bade them farewell, when | twice consul, and also Prafectus Urbi. Julianu 
an insurrection broke out among the soldiers, who| was a distinguished jurisconsult, and one of th 
saluted him Augustus. Julian sent messengers to | Consiliarii of Hadrian; and he may probably hav 
Constantius to deprecate his wrath, but the death | attained the honour of the consulship under thi 
of the emperor left the throne open to him (a.p. | emperor, 
361). He proceeded to Constantinople, where,| Salvius Julianus was a pupil of Javolenus Pri 
being proclaimed emperor in December 361, he|cus, and therefore one of the Sabiniani. Hi 
reformed the prodigality of the household, issued | authority was very great among the Roma 
several wise edicts, corrected many abuses, and| jurists, and he is oftener cited by them tha 
established a court at Chalcédon to investigate the| any other writer. His great work was th 
conduct of those who had abused their influence |‘ Edictum Perpetuum,’ which was compiled i 
under the preceding reign. On assuming the|the time of Hadrian. His principal legal wor 
purple, Julian had openly professed the old religion] was Ninety Books of Digesta. There are 45 
of Rome, and, though at the same time he had_| excerpts from Julianus in the ‘ Digest’ of Justinia 
issued an edict of universal toleration, he soon) and chiefly from the work just mentioned. 


showed a marked hostility to the Christians. This}! Jij/LICH-CLEVE-BERG, the name given to 
was a signal for a persecution against the Chris-| former division of the possessions of Prussia q 
tians in the provinces, where many were imprl-| the Rhine, which now forms the governments 
soned, tormented, and even put to death. Julian} DiissetporF and Conoanr, and part of the 


restrained some of these dis rders, but with no| vernment of Aachen in the Prussian Rhein-Provi 
very zealous hand, He forbade the Christians to| The territory so named was composed of t 


read or teach others the works of the ancient|three ancient duchies of Jiilich, CLEVES, at 
classics, and he also forbade the Christians filling] Burg. The town of Jiilich Ricses altel t 
any office, civil or military, and subjected them to duchy of Jiilich was named stands on the Ro 
other disabilities. Julian has been called the! about 26 miles W. from Cologne, and. has 38 


Apostate, but it seems doubtful whether after his| inhabitants, who manufacture soap, leather, a 
boyhood he had been a Christian in his heart.| vinegar, It is fortified, 


That he was no believer in the vulgar mythologi-| Jj QQLIUS LI. Il. III. [Porr.] 

cal fables is evident from his writings, especially} JULY new the seventh, was originally 

the piece called ‘The Cvesars,’ and yet he pro-} §fth raonth of the year, end was called by 

fessed great zeal for the heathen divinities, | Romans, in regard to its numerical station, Qu 
Julian, having resolved on carrying on the wat lis, In the old Latin or Alban calendar, Qt 

against the Persians, repvired to Antioch. His! tilis had a complement of $6days. Romulus 
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duced them to 31; Numa to 30; but Julius Caesar 
restored the day of which Numa had deprived it, 
-which it has ever since retained. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors called July Med-monath, ‘mead 
month,’ from the meads being then in their bloom. 

JUMETZ. (Harnavtr.] 

JUMILLAC. [Dorpoene.] 

JUMNA. [Hrxovsray.] 

JUNCA‘CEA, a small natural order of endo- 
genous plants, so named from Juncus, the rush, 
which is considered its type. It is principally 
composed of obscure herbaceous plants. 
 JUNCAGINA'CEH, a small and unim- 

portant order of Endogens, consisting of marsh 
plants. T'riglochin is the commonest genus 0 
the order, and inhabits the fresh or salt marshes 
of most parts of Europe. : 

JUNCUS ODORA/TUS. In old works on 
- Materia Medica, as well as in many modern ones, 
we find a fragrant plant referred to under this 
name, and which is usually thought to be a kind 
of grass. . 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year, named 
from the Latin Junius. Ovid, in his ‘ Fasti’ 
(vi. 25), makes Juno assert that the name was 
expressly given in honour of herself. In another 
_ part of the ‘ Fasti’ (vi. 87) he gives the deriva- 
tion a junioribus (the younger), as May had been 
derived from Majores (the elder). 

In the old Latin calendar June was the fourth 
month, and consisted of twenty-six days. Thirty 
days were afterwards assigned to it. 

JUNGERMANNIA’CEQ, a rather extensive 
natural order of cryptogamic plants, or Acrogens, 
resembling mosses in appearance, but very distinct 
- from them in many points of structure. The 
species inhabit the trunks of trees, damp earth, or 
even the young shoots and leaves of other plants 
in cool moist climates, especially such as are tem- 

rate. Some have the stem and leaf formed into 
a frond, or thallus, resembling that of a lichen, but 
more commonly the species have leaves with 
stipules at their base. 

JUNIEN, ST. [Vrennz, Havre.] 

JUNIPERUS, a genus of hardy, evergreen, 
woody plants, belonging to the natural order Conz- 
Sere. 
important of which are the following : 

J. communis, Common Juniper, growing wild 
in all the northern parts of Europe. Occasionally 
the Juniper becomes a small tree. The fruit is 
used in considerable quantities in the preparation 
of gin, and in medicine as a powerful diuretic. Oil 
of Juniper is said to be the most powerful of all 
diuretics in doses of four drops. 


country in shrubberies. Like the common Juniper, 


powerful that its use is highly dangerous, except 
in the hands of regular practitioners. It isa well- 
known violent emmenagogue. Oil of Savin is a 
local irritant, producing blisters, when applied to 
the skin; taken internally, it is drastic and emetic. 

J. Bermudiana, Bermuda Red Cedar, is very 
little known in Great Britain, in consequence of 


About twenty species are known, the most 


J. Salina, Savin, is found wild in the middle of | 
Europe and the west of Asia, inhabiting the most 
sterile soil, and is frequently met with in this| 


it is a diuretic and uterine stimulant, but is so_ 
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its not bearing the climate without protection. 
It is a native of the Bermudas, where it becomes 
a large tree, with a soft fragrant wood, the value 
of which is well known from its use in cabinet- 
work and the manufacture of pencils. 

JU’NIUS, FRANCISCUS, father and son, 
The father was a Protestant minister in the Low 
Countries, best known by a translation of the 
Scriptures into the Latin tongue. He became 
professor of theology at Leyden, where he died in 
1602. His son, born at Heidelberg in 1589, ac- 
companied his father to Leyden, but soon re- 
linquished study and embraced the profession of 
arms. In 1609 he betook himself to literature as 
a profession, and came to England in 1610, where 
he was soon entertained as his librarian by Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel. Junius remained thirty 
years in this honourable connection. We owe to 
him the publication of the version of the gospels, 
commonly called Ulphilas’ Version, and the manu- 
script which contains it, ‘The Silver Codex.’ 
This was printed with many learned notes and 
other illustrations in 1665. His treatise on the 
‘Painting of the Ancients’ is a useful book: but 
the work by which he is best known is a posthu- 
mous work, not printed indeed till 1743, entitled 
‘Etymologicum Anglicanum,’ 

Junius lived to his eighty-ninth year, dying in 
1678, at Windsor, at the house of his nephew, 
Isaac Vossius. He formed a valuable collection 
of manuscripts, which he bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and they are now in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

JUNIUS’S LETTERS. [Francis, Six Purp. | 

JUNO, a Roman divinity, whose attributes are 
nearly the same as those of the Grecian Hera. 
She was the daughter of Kronos and Rhea, the 
sister and wife of Jupiter, the goddess of marriage 
and childbirth, and the protectress of married 
women. Her worship was of very great antiquity 
at Argos and in the Peloponnesus. The two most 
celebrated temples of Juno were at Argos and 
Samos. 

JUNO. ([Puanets, SMALL.] 

JU’PITER, the supreme Roman deity, known 
to the Greeks as Zeus. Jupiter was originally 
called Joy-is Pater, or Dies-piter, or Diu-piter, the 
Div becoming softened in pronunciation into Ju, 
in the same manner as the Latin word diurnus 
has become journal. Jupiter, or Diupiter, would 
therefore mean the Father of day or the air; the 
first part of the word contains the same root as 
the Latin adverb diz and adjective diu-rnus. 

Cicero says (‘De Nat. Deor.,’ iii. 21) that there 
were three deities of the name of Jupiter: one 
the son of Aither; the second, the son of Heaven; 
and the third, the son of Saturn. 

The Roman poets attributed to Jupiter the 
same power and attributes with which the Greeks 
invested Zeus, who was, according to Homer, the 
son of Kronos and Rhea. His wife was Hera 
(Juno), and their children Hephaestus (Vulcan) 
and Ares (Mars). [Juno.] 

Jupiter was usually represented as seated on 
an ivory throne, with a sceptre in his left hand 
and a thunderbolt in his right. The eagle, his 
favourite bird, was generally placed by the throne, 


” 
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JUPITER, the name of one of the old planets, |of the shadow may be invisible from the inter- 
the largest of all the bodies except the sun, in| position of the planet; so that we then have the 
the solar system. The astronomical history of|eclipse of an eclipse. And, when the satellite 
this planet is so completely entangled in that of| passes between the sun and the planet, its shadow 
the progress of astronomy in general and pure|may throw a spot on the planet into darkness, 
mathematics, that it would be useless to attempt| which spot will appear to pass over the disc of 
any separation. the planet. Lastly, a satellite may pass between 

The figure of Jupiter ‘is sufficiently oblate to|the planet and the earth; in which case it is 
appear of a sensibly spheroidal form in a mode-|seen sometimes as a bright and sometimes as a 


rate telescope, the axis of revolution being to 
the equatorial diameter in the proportion of 167 
to 177. The apparent equatorial diameter varies 
between half and three quarters of a minute, 
being 36.74”,: when the planet is at its mean | 
distance from the earth. The real equatorial | 
diameter is 10.86 times that of the earth, or 
upwards of 86,000 miles. It is nearly 1300 times | 
as large as the earth, and its mean density is 
nearly the same as that of the sun, or about one 
quarter of that of the earth. 

The mass of Jupiter, from the time of Newton 
to the present, was supposed to be to that of the| 
sun in the proportion of 2 to 2141; but the re- 


dark spot. The times of all these appearances 
are predicted in the Nautical Almanac. 

JURA, Island. [Areyze; Hepripes.] 

JURA, a department in France formed out of 
the province of Franche-Comté, and named from 
the range of mountains that traverses it, is bounded 
N. by the department of Haute-Sadne, N.E. by 
that of Doubs, E. by Switzerland, S. by the 
department of Ain, and W. by those of Saéne-et- 
Loire and Cote-d’Or. It lies between 46° 17’ and 
47° 20° N. lat., 5° 13/ and 6° 9’ E. long. ; its 
greatest length from N. to S. is 72 miles, from E. 
to W. 39 miles. The area is 1919 square miles, 
and the population in 1846 was 316,150 ; which 


cent observations of various astronomers make it 
somewhat greater. Mr, Airy’s result is that the 
mass of Jupiter is to that of the sun in the pro- 
- portion of 1 to 1046.77, or 2 to 2094 nearly. plains, and marshes. Two-thirds of its extent are 
The planet revolves on its axis in about 10 covered with the Jura Mouwntarns, of which the 
ier: eee ri = “4 cli of ged. oe ate eye op pia oe Reculet, 
earth as 37 to . its sidereal revolution is) La-Dole, an ont-roupet. e suriace presents 
performed in 4332.5848212 mean solar days. throughout its whole length three very marked and 
The four satellites of Jupiter appear to revolve | distinct divisions :—1, the western part, which 
on axes, each in the time of its revolution round consists of a low plain about 7 miles wide ; 2, the 
the planet, in the same manner as our moon, | first mountain elevation, which rising suddenly 
The times of their revolutions are, roughly, 1%, from the plain forms a plateau nearly 10 miles 
34, 7, 16% days, and their distances from the | wide ; and, 3, the high mountain district to the east 
planet 6,10, 15, and 27 of his semidiameter. (of the other two, consisting of lofty summits and 
In consequence of the smallness of the angle by deep valleys, and extending in width as far as the 
which Jupiter's equator is inclined to the ecliptic, | other two divisions together. The soil of the 
and of the nearness of the orbits of the satellites | plain, which consists of a marly clay resting on 
to the plane of the equator, all the satellites except alternate beds of earth and shingle, is very 
ye - fourth, which so Png aad Boa | eg oe bas” rye, “ang, oe 
eclipse once in every revolution. ‘Since this is hemp, &c. n the plateau the soil is calcareous 
caused by the entry of the satellite into Jupiter's! and shallow ; it yields barley, oats, maize, nuts, 
shadow, the eclipse is independent of the earth’s | &c. Among the mountains the soil is stony and 
lags ae Raab. oo can papa a ben “Ea panies and oats a ee but 
made, unless Jupiter be too near to the sun. It there is abundant pasture, on which, uring sum- 
never happens that both the immersion and emer-/mer, from June to October, great numbers of 
sion can be observed, in the case of the first cattle and horses are fed. During that season the 
satellite, and rarely in that of the second ; though chalets, or solidly constructed huts, on the heights, 
it is otherwise with the third: and fourth. The serve as habitations for the herds, stores for 
reason is, that the planet itself always hides a/ the dairy produce, and as sheds for the cattle; 
part of its own shadow, and the first satellite is in these the cows are milked, butter and cheese 
so near the planet that it must either enter or/are made. There is one herdsman for every 20 
leave the shadow behind the planet: which also cows, and one cheesemaker for every 80, “The 
happens, for the most part, inthe case of the|cows from the different communes pasture in 
second satellite. Before the planet is in opposi-| separate inclosures, each about 300 or 400 acres 
tion its shadow is on the western side of the|inextent and surrounded by a wall of dry stones ; 
planet, and after opposition on the eastern ; while | they come of their own accord to the chalet to be 
before the opposition immersions only are visible, milked by the herdsman, and immediately after 
and after opposition emersions, in the case of the) return to pasture, for they never lair in the 
first and second satellities. The eclipses of the| chalet. In these annual migrations of the cattle, 
ak several pepe dah 2}, 23, 83, and! the a a borat and butter making are 
ours one time with another. entirely managed by men. An account is keptofthe 
When Jupiter is in or very near opposition, | quantity of milk given by the cows of each owner, so 
the planet itself hides its own shadow entirely, | as to apportion a just share of the butter and cheese, 
so that both immersion into and emersion out! or of their price when sold. On the 9th of October 


gives 164.74 to the square mile, being 9.01 below . 
the average per square mile for all France. 
The department is diversified by mountains, 
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(St. Denis’s Day) the little establishments are all 
broken up, for then or soon after the rigours of a 
‘boisterous winter set in; the herdsmen tie their 
wardrobe, no great burden, between the horns of the 
best cows, and the descent is commenced. But, 
as all the cattle do not come from the same village, 
the herdsman follows only his own; the others, led 
by some sage old cow, direct their steps to their 
own village, where finally separating each one 
Tepairs to the house of her own master. 

The farm buildings in the mountain districts 
are solidly built of stone and lime, but only 7 feet 
high, and covered with lengths of split fir, which are 
kept from being blown away by numerous stones 
laidonthem. They include adwelling-house, stable, 
barn, and hay-loft, all under the same roof, and com- 
municating with each other. All the animals lair 
in the same stable, which extends quite across 
the building, and in which they are arranged in 
two rows, head to head, and feed from a manger 
that runs from one end of the apartment to the 
other. The cattle are never littered ; but the floor 
is covered with loose planks, and overhead there 
is a covering of the same; otherwise the cattle 
could not stand the cold of the winter, which 
generally lasts from six to.eight months. In that 
part of the structure appropriated to the family the 
chief apartment is about 13 feet square ; in the 
centre stands a stove, whence the smoke issues 
through a tube carried up a wide chimney, which 
by means of a trap-door is kept closed_on the 
windy side, and serves for a window all the year, 
and during the deep snows for a door also, the 
ascent being made by means of a short ladder. 
Adjoining this apartment is a chamber containing 


beds for the father, mother, and the daughters of Dole 


the family ; the sons and men-servants, if any, 
sleep in the hay-loft. 

_ The department is drained by a great number 
of rivers, the principal of which are—the AIN: 
the Douss: the Oignon, which bounds it on the 
north [Douvss]: and the Loue, which enters it 
from the department of Doubs, and running W. 
enters the river Doubs, a few miles 8. of Dole. 
Of these the Ain, the Loue, and the Doubs are 
navigable. Among the smaller rivers the most 
important are the Bienne, the Cuisance, and the 
Furieuse. The north of the department is crossed 
by the Canal-du-Rhéne-au-Rhin. There are nu- 
merous marshes and lakes in the department, 
which is traversed by 5 royal, 24 departmental, 
and by 30 parish roads. 

The climate differs with the elevation of the 
surface ; it is cold in the mountains, where the 
snow lies frequently for 6 months ; in the plain, 
which is cold enough in winter owing to the 
roximity of the snow in the highlands, the air is 

ot and close in summer, but on the plateau it 
is pure and healthy during that season. High 
winds are frequent at all seasons; they are at- 
tended by heavy rains in spring, and oftentimes 
in summer also. 


The department contains 1,227,985 acres, dis- 


tributed among 123,064 proprietors, and into 
1,370,995 parcels. 


land; 51,961 are under vines; 359,289 are 
. 


Of this area 452,498 acres 
are under cultivation ; 124,909 are natural grass 
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covered with woods and forests; and 195,242 
consist of heaths and moors. The agricultural 
produce, which has been specified before, is harely 
enough for the consumption. Horned cattle are 
exceedingly numerous; there are but few sheep ; 
poultry, bees, game, and fish are abundant, The 
produce of wine amounts to 7,854,000 gallons 
annually, the best growths being those of the 
districts about Arbois, Chateau-Chalon, and Lons- 
le-Saulnier, 

Several iron mines are worked ; gold, copper, 
lead, and coal are found; the peat beds are dug 
for fuel; marble, alabaster, and lithographic 
stone are quarried. There are important salt- 
works at Salins and Montmorot. 

The manufacture of iron and iron wares, carried 
on in 101 smelting furnaces, forges, and foundries, 
is the most important object of industrial activity. 
The other manufactures are paper, watch and 
clock works; turnery in wood, bone, ivory, and 
horn; coarse woollens, linen, mineral acids, salt, 
casks, steel, scythes, nails of all kinds, tiles, and 
leather. There are 632 wind and water mills, 
and 345 factories of different sorts, besides the 
iron works before-mentioned ; about 90 fairs are 
held in the year. 

The department is divided into 4 arrondisse- 
ments, which with their subdivisions and popula- 
tion are as follows :— : 


Arrond. Cantons. Communes. aos in 1846. 
Lons-le-Saulnier .} 11 218 108,785 
Poligny . ee 79,552 
St.-Claude. 5 | 114 52,112 

9 | ‘242 75,701 

Total | 729 | 316,150 


| 32 
In the arrondissement of Lons-le-Saulnier the 
chief town, Lons-le-Saulnier, which is also the 
capital of the department, is situated at the foot 
of high vine-clad hills that surround it on every 
side, except the west, in 46° 40/ 28”, 5° 33/ 11” 
E. long, at a distance of 225 miles S8.E. from 
Paris, and has 8565 inhabitants. It is a pretty 
well-built town, and lighted with gas; the prin- 
cipal street is lined with arcades ; and there are 
several handsome fountains. In the northern angle 
of the town are the important salt-springs, from 
which the water is constantly pumped up into a 
wooden canal that conveys it to the great salt- 
works at Montmorot, about a mile distant from 
the spring. The town is the seat of tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, of communal and 
ecclesiastical colleges ; it has also a public library, 
a museum, anda theatre, The manufactures con- 
sist of hosiery, potash, and leather ; the commerce, 
is considerable in salt, iron, timber, wine, brandy, 
cheese, &c. St. Amour, 18 miles 6. from Lons- 
le-Saulnier, has marble-sawing mills, naileries, tan- 
yards, and 2527 inhabitants. Bawme-les-Mes- 
sicwrs, 6 miles from Lons-le-Saulnier, is a small 
place, situated in a wild rocky gorge on the Seile, 
and is famous for its ancient Benedictine abbey, 
the church of which is in tolerable preservation, 
and contains tombs of the counts of Bourgogne. 
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In the arrondissement of Poligny, the chief 
town, Poligny, which is situated at the extremity 
of an extensive plain, and at the foot of a spur 
of the Jura chain, near the source of the Glantine, 
at a distance of 18 miles N.K. from Lons-le- 
Saulnier, has a population of 5980. It consists 
chiefly of four well-built streets, parallel to each 
other, and to the direction of the mountain. It 
is well supplied with excellent water from the 
numerous fountains that adorn the town. Poligny 
has a college, manufactures of pottery, casks, 
saltpetre, and oil, also iron-works, dyehouses, tan- 
yards, and hydraulic saw-mills. Marble and 
alabaster are quarried in the neighbourhood. The 
tribunal of first instance is at Avbois, a pretty 
town 5 miles to the northward, the birthplace of 
Pichegru. Arbois has a college and 7000 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture paper, oil, and leather, 
and trade in the excellent white wines of the dis- 
trict. There are iron-works, hydraulic saw-mills, 
nitre-works, and nurseries at Arbois. Cham- 
pagnole, a well-built town, with 3276 inhabitants, 
situated at the foot of Mont-Rivel, on the 
right bank of the Ain, and near the village and 
extensive iron-works of Sirod, is a place of some 
commercial activity. It has a large iron-wire 
factory, hydraulic saw-mills, naileries, &c. Salins, 
8 miles N.E. from Poligny, situated on the slope 
of a hill above the Furieuse, and near a narrow 
gorge between two high mountains, has a college, 
a handsome church dedicated to St.-Anatole, and 
7481 inhabitants. In the centre of the town are 
numerous salt-springs, and one of the greatest salt- 
works in France, which are inclosed by thick, 
walls, flanked with towers, and extending 306 
yards in length by 100 in breadth. Sulphate of 
soda, brandy, and leather are also manufactured, 
and in the neighbourhood there are gypsum- 
quarries, paper-mills, and iron-works, 

In the arrondissement of St.-Claude, the chief 
town, St.-Claude, situated between three wooded 
and rocky mountains, at the confluence of the Tacon 
with the Bienne, which is here crossed by a sus- 
pension-bridge, and at a distance of 28 miles 8, 
by E. from Lons-le-Saulnier, has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a college, and 5270 
inhabitants, The town, which is the residence of 
the bishop of St.-Claude, is well built, and orna- 
mented with some pretty promenades and hand- 
some fountains. The cathedral church of St.- 
Pierre is the principal building. The town is 
famous for turnery in bone, ivory, horn, and wood ; 
buttons, tobacco, and musical boxes, wind instru- 
ments, combs, hardware, pins, crape, cotton-yarn, 
leather, paper, tiles, and pottery are also manu- | 
fuctured. Morez, on the Bienne, is situated in a 
gorge formed by two mountains, which rise almost | 
perpendicularly to the height of 1200 feet, and 
scarcely leave room between their naked sides for 
two rows of houses and the street that separates 
them, The population amounts to 2726, who 
maintain themselves by manufacturing iron, iron- 
wire, cotton yarn, leather, and watch and clock 
niovements, 

in the arrondissement of Déle the chief town is 
Dour. 

ihe department forms the see of the bishop of 
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St.-Claude, is included in the jurisdiction of the 
Cour Royale and University Academy of Besancon, 
and belongs to the 6th Military Division, of which 
Besangon is head-quarters. To the Chamber of 
Deputies it used to return 4 members; it now has 
8 representatives to the National Assembly. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour 
An 1849.) 

JURA MOUNTAINS, the name given to a 
mountain system which consists of several parallel 
chains extending along the frontiers of France, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, ina direction from S.8.W. 
to N.N.E. from the Rhéne and the Lake of Geneva 
to the left bank of the Rhine, towards the north, 
where it is connected by some lower elevations 
with the Vosges. The length of the system is 
about 180 miles ; the breadth varies from 30 to 
50 miles. The highest summits of the Jura Moun- 
tains are found in the most eastern ‘chain, which 
is connected with the Bernese Alps and extends 
between France and Switzerland ; the other chains 
diminish in height towards the west, and do 
not form continuous unbroken ranges, but rather 
consist of isolated elevations, connected at their 
bases. Very few of the valleys among these 
mountains are transversal ; most of them run in 
the direction of the length of the chains. The 
highest points in the crest of the eastern chain are 
those of Reculet, Tendre, La-Déle, and Colombier, 
which rise respectively to 5959, 5543, 5513, and 
5494 feet above the sea level ; the mean height of 
this chain is about 4800 feet. The highest point 
in the second chain does not much exceed 4300 
feet. The highest part of these mountains, which 
is full 3000 feet lower than the line of perpetual 
snow on the Alps, is covered with forests of pine 
and other resinous trees ; further down, the beech, 
the ash, the lime, and the oak flourish ; and the 
lower slopes are occupied with vineyards or cul- 
tivated for the production of maize or barley. 
The mountains also abound in excellent pasture 
on which great numbers of cattle are reared an 
fed, and a great quantity of cheese is made 
[Jura, Department.] Wolves are common; th 
brown bear and the wild cat are said to be me 
with, but rarely. 

On the eastern side the chains of the Ju 
present in general steep abrupt sides, but on th 
west they slope down by almost insensible degrees 
They are composed of a hard gray limestone 
mixed with alternate beds of marl and clay; i 
some places alabaster, gypsum, asphalte, coal 
marble, and petrifactions of various kinds, espe| 
cially those called oolites, are found. Iron mine 
sulphurous and salt springs, abound ; stalactiti 
grottoes and waterfalls are numerous; among th 
latter is the magnificent Saut du Doubs. [Dowrs. 
An important and interesting feature of the Ju 
system is the number of erratic stone blocks th 
are found high up the eastern slopes, at poin 
opposite the opening of the great valleys whic 
descend from the high Alps. Various theori 
have been proposed to account for the appearan 
of these massive blocks of a different kind 
stone to that which prevails in the Jura ; of the 
the theory of Venturi and Agassiz, who respec 
ively ascribe the transfer of these blocks to floatit 
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ice and to glaciers at some long distant epoch, seems | diction of a court extends all over England, it 
_the most probable. may still be limited as to the kind of causes 
JURIEU, PIERRE, born in 1637, was the| which it tries. Thus the superior courts of law 
son of a Protestant minister at Mer, in the dio- and the courts of equity have their several juris- 
cese of Blois. When of age to enter the ministry, dictions as to matters which they hear and de- 
he succeeded his father in his pastoral office. | termine. The ecclesiastical courts also have their 
His reputation for learning afterwards obtained for separate jurisdiction ; and other courts, such as the 
him the situation of Professor of Theology and Court of Insolvency, Borough Courts, and others, 
the Hebrew language at Sedan. When in 1681 have their several jurisdictions. If proceedings 
the Protestants were deprived of the permission | are commenced against a man before a court which 
to give public instruction in that town, he retired | has no jurisdiction in the matter brought before it, 
to Rouen, and from thence went to Rotterdam, | the defendant may answer by alleging that the 
where he was appointed Professor of Theology. | court has no jurisdiction ; which is called pleading 
In that city the ardour of his zeal soon drew) to the jurisdiction. When a party is convicted by 
him into controversy with Bayle, Basnage, Saurin, | a court that has no jurisdiction in the matter, the 
Bossuet, and others, and in the dispute he evinced | proceedings may be moved into the Court of 
great want of temper and of candour; but, with | Queen’s Bench by the writ of Certiorari and 
all these defects, Jurieu stands deservedly | quashed. 
high as a controversialist, and his private cha- JURISPRUDENCE, from the Latin Juris- 
racter was irreproachable ; his learning was most | prudentia, which signifies ‘a knowledge of law.’ 
profound, he is generally exact in the citation of| Persons who were skilled in the law were called 
his authorities, and he had a special talent in| by the Romans jurisprudentes, or simply pru- 
discovering the weak point in the cause of his|dentes ; and sometimes jurisconsulti. Jurispru- 
antagonists. In respect of style and eloquence | dence means more than being simply acquainted 
he is immeasurably behind Bossuet, but he is at | with the rules of law, as they exist in any given 
least his equal in polemical talent, and by some | system: it means such an acquaintance with 
is considered his superior in erudition. Jurieu’s|them as implies a knowledge of the law as a 
private life was becoming that of a Christian | whole or system, a knowledge of the several 
minister: he was charitable to the poor almost! parts, of their relation to one ‘another, and to 
beyond his means, and he employed the great |the whole. The Roman jurisprudentes, who were 
influence he possessed with the foreign courts| writers on law, gave to the several rules of law 
in alleviating the distresses of his exiled brethren. | which related to any given division of the whole 
He died at Rotterdam, January 11th, 1713. His | matter a certain order and consistency ; they de- 
works, which are very numerous, were extremely | veloped, and explained, and arranged that which 
popular in their day, and many of them are still | existed as an incoherent mass. ‘Their influence 
held in high estimation by theologians of every |on the development of law was great, both di- 
school, on account of the great learning which |rectly and indirectly ; and the compilation of 
they display. Justinian, called the ‘ Digest,’ or ‘ Pandect,’ which is 
JURISDICTION. This term is the Latin|entirely composed of extracts from the writings of 
word Jurisdictio, which simply signifies the ‘de-| the Roman jurists, gave to their opinions the force of 
claration of jus or law.’ He who had jurisdictio |law in the Roman empire. The Roman jurists 
was said ‘jus dicere,’ to ‘declare the law.’ The | also wrote institutional or elementary treatises on 
whole office (officium) of him who declared the | that part of the law which they et Privatum 
law was accordingly expressed by the word Juris-| Jus, of which the ‘Institutiones’ of Gaius are an 
dictio. (Dig. 2, tit. ‘De Jurisdictione.’) Juris- | example. 
dictio was either voluntary (voluntaria) or litigant} Jurisprudence generally, or general jurispru- 
(contentiosa). The jurisdictio voluntaria related | dence, is conversant about those principles which 
to certain acts, such for instance as those forms of|are inseparable from all systems of law, or com- 
manumission and adoption which must be done|mon to all systems of law ; for, however systems 
before a magistratus in order to be valid. The |of law may differ in fact, and however much they 
jurisdictio contentiosa related to litigation, and |may appear to differ in form, there are fundamental 
such legal proceedings were said to be ‘in jure,’ | principles which are common to all. The notion 
before the magistratus, as opposed to the pro-| of possession, of property, of things which can be 
ceedings before a judex, which were said to be ‘in | objects of property, of most of the ordinary con- 
judicio.’ The magistratus was said ‘jus dicere,’ | tracts of life, of testaments, of intestacy, and the 
or ‘ reddere,’ when he exercised his functions; and |like, are essentially the same. The notions of 
‘magistratus’ and ‘qui Romz jus dicit’ are ac-| person, natural and artificial, of right, of duty, and 
cordingly convertible terms. many other things, are universal, and necessarily 
Jurisdiction in England means an authority|the same. It is the business of general jurispru- 
which a court of law or equity has to decide! dence to explain all these common notions, and to 
matters that are litigated before it, or questions | reduce the whole matter which they comprehend to 
that are tried before it. some general form or system, with which all partieu- 
The courts at Westminster have jurisdiction | lar systenis of positive law may be compared, This 
all over England and Wales; but the jurisdic- ‘has been done in various ways by various writers ; 
tion of other courts is limited by being confined | but the best examples that we have are by the 
to certain limits of space and to certain kinds| German writers on law. When general jurispru- 
of causes or matters in dispute. When the juris-|dence becomes a regular part of a law student's 
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discipline, it will lead to a more comprehensive|known to the Anglo-Saxons and also to many 
study of the matter of our own law, to a more cor- | foreign nations, resembled the trial by jury only 
rect conception of its parts, and their relations to|in the number of persons sworn. Besides this, 
one another; and consequently to a nearer. ap-|the trial by compurgators, under the name of 
proximation of the particular law of England to| Wager of Law, continued to be the law of England 
the true measure or standard of general law, in| until it was abolished, in 1833, by the Statute 
those cases in which our particular system deviates | 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 42, s. 13, and is treated by 
from it. The study of general jurisprudence jall writers and noticed in judicial records ever 
would be a sure though a slow corrective of many | since the Conquest as a totally different institution 
of the evils under which our actual society suffers. | from the trial by jury. The trial per séctatores or 
JURY is an assembly of men authorised to| per paves in the county court, which has some- 
inquire into or to determine legal facts, and|times been confounded with the trial by jury, 
bound by an oath to the faithful discharge of|was in truth a totally different tribunal. The 
their duty. The etymological derivation of the | sectatores or pares were, together with the sheriff 
term is obviously from juso, to swear, whence we | or other president, judges of the court, as are the 
find this institution called in Jaw Latin jurata,| suitors in the county courts at the present day. 
and the persons composing it jurati; in French | But the incidents of the mode of trial prevalent in 
les jurés, and in English the jury. In English} Normandy long before the Conquest correspond in 
law, when the object is inquiry only, the tribunal |a striking manner with those of our trial by jury 
is sometimes called an inquest or inquisition, as|as it existed for centuries afterwards. Thus in 
in the instance of a grand jury or coroner’s| Normandy offenders were convicted or absolved 
inquest ; but, when facts are to be determined by | by an inquest of good and lawful men summoned 
it for judicial purposes, it is always styled a jury.| from the neighbourhood where the offence was 
When the trial by jury is spoken of in popular/surmised to have been committed. The law 
language at the present day, it signifies the|required those to be selected to serve on such 
determination of facts in the administration of| inquest who were best informed of the truth of 
civil or criminal justice by twelve men sworn to|the matter;/ and friends, enemies, and near 
decide facts truly according to the evidence relatives of the accused were to be excluded. 
produeed before them. These incidents, though unlike our present mode 
Inquiry into facts on behalf of the crown by of trial, are nearly identical with the trial by jury 
means of juries was frequent in England long as it is described first by Glanville and afterwards 
before the trial by jury was commonly used in| by Bracton, and correspond almost verbally with 
courts of justice for judicial purposes. Besides the form of the jury process, which has continued 
these juries of inquiry (énquisitoria jurata), there; to the present day, by which the sheriff is 
were accusatory juries (jurata delatoria), who,;commanded to return ‘good and lawful men o 
presented offences committed within their district the neighbourhood, by whom the truth of th 
or hundred to the king or his commissioned | matter may be better known, and who are no 
justices. These inquests were immediately con-|akin to either party, to recognise upon thei 
nected with the administration of justice, their oaths, &c.’ On the other hand (as Mado 
duty being to charge offenders, who, upon such | remarks, in his ‘ History of the Exchequer,’ p 
accusation, were put upon their trial before judges, 122), ‘if we compare the laws of the Anglo-Saxo 
and were afterwards condemned or ‘ delivered’ by | kings with the forms of law process collected b 
them according to the result of the trial. Though) Glanville, they are as different from one anothe 
the character and duties of these accusatory juries | as the laws of two several nations.’ 
are involved in much obscurity, there is little; Though there are some traces of the trial b 
doubt that they formed the origin of our present|jury in the four reigns which immediatel 
grand juries. The number of persons composing , succeeded the Norman Conquest, it was not till 
juries of inquiry and accusatory juries was arbi-|century afterwards, in the reign of Henry II 
trary, and might consist of more or occasionally | that this institution became fully established an 
of fewer than twelve men. was reduced to a regular system. The law 
The third species of jury is the institution by | Henry II. introduced the trial by assize or ju 
which disputed facts are to be decided for judicial in real actions as a mode of deciding facts whic 
purposes in the administration of civil or criminal the subject might claim as a matter of right. I 
justice, and which is in modern times familiar to the reign of John we first begin to trace the u 
us under the denomination of trial by jury. The | of juries for the trial of criminal accusations. 
‘time at which this species of trial originated in is quite clear, however, from Bracton and Fle 
England has been the subject of much discussion ; that at the end of the thirteenth, century the tri 
and the question, whether it was known to the by jury in criminal cases had become usual, t 
Anglo-Saxons, or was introduced by the Conqueror, form of the proceedings being given by the 
has been warmly debated. ‘in detail. (Bracton,, p. 143.) Introdue 
The traces of the trial by jury, in the form in| originally as a matter of favour and indulgen 
which it existed for several centuries after the it gained ground with advancing civilisation, g 
Conquest, are more distinctly discernible in the dually superseding the more ancient and 
ancient customs of Normandy than in the few and_ barous customs of battle, ordeal, and wager of la 
scanty fragments of Anglo-Saxon laws which have until at length it became, both in civil and crimir 
descended to our time. The trial by twelve com- cases, the ordinary mode of determining facts 
purgators, which was of canonical origin and was. judicial purposes. ‘ 
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It is a popular error that the stipulation for the nes which he is afterwards tried by the petty 
~ judictum parium in Magna, Charta referred to jury, A grand jury must consist of twelve at the 
the trial by jury. Sir Edward Coke, in his|least; but in practice a greater number usually 
commentary upon Magna Charta, expressly | serve, and twelve must always concur in finding 
distinguishes between the trial by peers and [every indictment. No further qualification is re- 
the trial by jury (2nd Inst. 48-9) ; but Black- | quired for grand jurors (except in the case of grand 
stone says, ‘The trial by jury is that trial by the jurors at the sessions of the peace, provided for 
peers of every Englishman, which, as the grand | by the recent Jury Act) than that they should be 
bulwark of his liberties, is secured to him by the . freeholders, though to what amount is upcertain ; 
ee ¢ Nea: a een a e ak, or oe lawful liege subjects, and not aliens 
is is confounding two distinct modes of trial. | or outlaws. 
The judicium partum was the feudal mode of | Until the end of the thirteenth century the 
trial, where the pares or convassalli ejusdem only qualification required for petty or common 
dominé sat as judges or assessors with the lord of juries, for the trial of issues in criminal or civil 
the fee to decide controversies arising between | courts, was that they should be ‘ free and lawful 
individual pares. \men ;’ freemen, as holding by free services or 
Until about the reign of Henry VI. the trial’ free burgesses in towns; and lawful men, that is, 
by jury was a trial by witnesses. The present persons not outlawed, aliens, or minors, but 
ig of be hae is bogs oe a8 give a al a to — ae pia of oe law a 
e verdict, according to the evr ence.’ t what Ingland. e Statute eorge + -€..70U, 
precise time this form was introduced is uncertain;| entirely remodelled the law respecting juries. 
but, for several centuries after the Conquest, the | By this statute ‘every man (with certain specified 
jurors both in civil and criminal cases were sworn ) exceptions) between the ages of twenty-one years 
merely to speak the truth. Hence their decision | and sixty years, who has within the county in 
was accurately termed veredictum, or verdict; | which he resides 10/. a year in freehold lands or 
whereas the phrase ‘true verdict’ in the modern | rents, or 20/. a year in leaseholds for unexpired 
oath is not only a pleonasm, but is etymologically | terms of at least twenty-one years, or who, being 
incorrect, and misdescribes the office of a juror at a householder, is rated to the pgor-rate in Middle- 


the present day. 

The earliest traces of the examination of 
witnesses or of evidence being laid before juries 
in England, which formed the commencement of a 
total change in their character, occur in the reign 
of Henry VI. The change was introduced by 
slow degrees, and, though distinctly discernible in 


the reign of Henry VI., was not completely 
effected before the times of Edw. VI. and Mary. 

This view of the original character and office of | 
» the jury seems to account for the practice of fining 
or otherwise punishing juries by the court when | 
they gave an unsatisfactory verdict,—a practice 
which was partially continued, though not without 
remonstrance by legal authorities, after the nature 
‘of the institution had been changed. If juries, 
who were merely witnesses sent for to inform the 
court of facts which they were presumed certainly 
to know, returned a wilfully false verdict, they 
were guilty of a contempt of justice, and might 
properly be punished; but, when their character 
was changed, and their verdict depended not on 
their own knowledge of the facts, but upon the 
impressions produced on their minds by the 
evidence, such a course of summary punishment 
became intolerable injustice, and, though occa- 
sionally practised in the sixteenth century, was 
declared to be illegal soon after the Restoration 
by the celebrated judgment in Bushell’s case, 
reported in Vaughan’s Reports, p. 135. 

The juries now in use in England in the 
ordinary courts of justice are grand juries, petty 
or common juries, and special juries. Grand 
juries are exclusively incident to courts of criminal 
jurisdiction ; their office is to examine into charges | 
of crimes brought to them at assizes or sessions, 
and, if satisfied that they are true, or at least that 
they deserve more particular examination, to 
return a bill of indictment against the accused, 


sex on a value of not less than of 30/., and in any 
other county of not less than 20/., or who occupies 
a house containing not less than fifteen windows, 
is qualified and liable to serve on juries in the 
superior courts at Westminster and the courts of 
the counties palatine for the trial of issues to be 
tried in the county where he resides, and also to 
serve on grand juries at the sessions of the peace, 
and on petty juries, for the trial of issues triable 
at such sessions in the county in which he 
resides.’ The exceptions are :—peers, judges of 
the superior courts, clergymen, Roman Catholic 
priests, dissenting ministers following no secular 
employment but that of a schoolmaster, serjeants 
and barristers at law, and doctors and advocates 
of the civil law actually practising; attorneys, 
solicitors, and proctors actually practising ; officers 
of courts, actually exercising the duties of their 
respective offices; coroners, gaolers, and keepers 
of houses of correction; members and licentiates 
of the college of physicians actually practising ; 
surgeons, being members of one of the royal 
colleges of surgeons in London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, and actually practising; apothecaries 
certificated by the Apothecaries’ Company, and 
actually practising ; officers in her majesty’s navy 
or army on full pay ; pilots licensed by the Trinity 
House; masters of vessels in the buoy and light 
service ; pilots licensed by the lord-warden of the 
cinque-ports, or under any act of parliament or 
charter; household servants of the sovereign ; 
officers of customs and excise ; sheriffs’ officers, 
high constables, and parish clerks. 

Lists of all persons qualified to be jurors are 
made out by the churchwardens and overseers of 
each parish, and fixed on the church door for the 
first three Sundays in September in each year ; 
these are afterwards allowed at a petty sessions, 
and then delivered to the high constable, who 
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returns them to the next quarter-sessions for the 
county. The clerk of the peace then arranges the 
lists in a book, which is called the ‘Jurors’ Book’ 
for the ensuing year, and afterwards delivers it to} 2, chaps. iv. and v. [Copzs, Les Cryq.] 

the sheriff. From this book the names of the jurors} Anciently in Scotland all offences were tried 


“ account of the proceeding and of the f apee 
are returned in panels to the different courts. by juries; at present all prosecutions of a higher 


cations and formation of the jury will be found in 
the ‘Code d’Instruction Criminelle,’ liv. ii. tit. 


Special juries are composed of such persons as{ nature must proceed by an assize or jury of 15 
are described in the ‘Jurors’ Book’ as esquires,|men, who determine their verdict by a majority 
and persons of higher degree, or as bankers or|of voices. In 1815 a statute (55 Geo. III. c. 42) 
merchants; and it is the duty of the sheriff to| was passed, which established a jury court, not as 
make a distinct list of such persons, which is|a separate and independent tribunal, but as 
called the ‘Special Jurors’ List.’ When a special | subsidiary to the court of session, for the trial of 
jury is ordered by any of the courts, which must | particular questions of fact to be remitted for trial 
always be the result of a special application of one|by the judges of the court of session at their 
of the parties, 48 names are taken by ballot from discretion. It was provided by the act that, if 
this list in the manner particularly described in|the jury are not unanimous in 12 hours, they 
the statute, which are afterwards reduced to 24/shall be discharged, and a new trial granted. 
by means of each party striking out 12; and the|The judges of this court, called the ‘Lords 
first 12 of these 24 who answer to their names in| Commissioners of the Jury Court in Civil Cases,’ 
court are the special jury for the trial of the cause.|are appointed by commission, and consist of a 

The mode of objecting to a jury by the parties |chief judge and two other judges. The Stat. 59 
is by challenge. Challenges are of two kinds:|Geo. III. ¢. 35, which recites that the intro- 
challenges to the array, and challenges to the duction of the trial by jury in civil cases by the 
polls. The challenge to the array is an objection |former act had been found beneficial, enacts a 
to the whole panel or list of jurors returned for | variety of improvements in the machinery of the 
some partiality or default in the sheriff or the | jury courts, and makes them a permanent part of 
under-sheriff by whom it has been arrayed.|the judicial establishment of Scotland. By the 
Challenges to the polls are objections to particular | Stat. 2 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 69, the jury 
jurors, either on the ground of incompetency (as|court as a separate tribunal was abolished, and 
if they be aliens, or of insufficient qualification |the trial by jury was united with the ordinary 
within the provisions of the Jury Act, 6 Geo. IV. | administration of justice in the court of session. 

c. 50), or of bias or partiality, or of infamy, as| JUSSIEU, ANTOINE LAURENT DE, an 
having been convicted of some infamous crime.|eminent French botanist, was born at Lyon in 
Upon these challenges the cause of objection must|1748. He arrived in Paris in 1765 for the pur- 
in each case be expressly shown to the court; but| pose of completing his education as a medical 
in trials for capital offences the accused is entitled | practitioner, and in 1770 he was nominated bo- 
to challenge peremptorily (that is, without giving | tanical demonstrator in the Jardin du Roi. Shortl 
any reason) thirty-five jurors. The king however, | afterwards he drew up a memoirupon a new me 
as nominal prosecutor, has no right of peremptory |thod of arrangement, which was read before th 
challenge, though he is not compelled to show his| Academy of Sciences, and which was afterward 
cause of challenge until the panel is gone through, | carried into effect in the Garden. 

and unless a full jury cannot be formed without} From 1774 to 1789, De Jussieu was constantl 
the person objected to. occupied in demonstrating to his class of botany 

One of the jury is appointed the foreman, and/and, as his new method was thus brought per 
he generally pronounces the verdict of the jury to|petually before him, with all its advantages an 
the judge in court. disadvantages in practice, he was able to alter an 

The trial by jury, originally established in|improve it yearly. The result was the followin 
France in criminal cases by the National} scheme, under which were arranged all the nat 
Assembly, was retained in the French code.\orders known to the author :— 


Index Method 
Ordines Naturales complectentis. 
Acotyledones . ; . : ‘ 


Se ee en Sn a ee Sr ae 


Stamina hypogyna ‘ , . ‘ » 


Monocotyledones : 4 : 4 perigyna ‘ : ‘. ‘ ‘ 
Pm epigyna. : : : . . Pe 
( Stamina epigyna. . . ‘ . . » 
| Apetale . % perigyna . : . ‘ . * 
i» hypogyna : : . : » 
(Corolla hypogyna . ; ‘ : -" 
a erigyna : ‘ . : : 
Dicotyledones . Monopetalee : BS § Antheris connatis : * 
Ee epigyn® + Antheris distinctis . ‘s 
Stamina epigyna ; d % 
Polypetale . si hypogyna : , . % 
a. a perigyna : ; - .  pieos © 
UDiclines irregulires < ‘ : . . ° : s 
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_ In the state of science when this system was! mentioned in the statutes. The latter assignment 
promulgated its excellence was most remarkable, defines the power of justices when the whole 
‘nor is it certain even now in what way it can be body, or such of them as choose to attend, act to- 
best improved. gether in general sessions. [Sxssrons. } 

His ‘Genera Plantarum’ is now obsolete, but} Justices appointed by act of parliament or by 
to the last day of his existence Jussieu preserved the king’s charter are not removeable except for 
that brilliant combination of sound philosophical | misconduct; but the authority of a justice ap- 
principles with a profound knowledge of facts pointed by the king’s commission may be deter- 
which has placed ‘him so far above all his country- | mined at the pleasure of the crown, either directly 


men as a botanist. 

In 1789, when the ‘Genera Plantarum’ was 
published, the political state of France turned the 
public from all thoughts of botany, and compelled 
Jussieu to mingle in the busy scenes of public 


nicipality of Paris, and was charged with the di- 
rection of the hospitals and charities of that city, 
which he continued to exercise till 1792. In 
1793 the Jardin du Roi was reorganised under the 
new name of Jardin des Plantes; and De Jussieu, 
who had been previously botanical demonstrator, 
became professor of rural botany. He afterwards 
became director and treasurer of the Museum of 
Natural History, and recommenced, in 1802, his 


to fifteen, were continued in the ‘ Annales du 
Museum’ till 1820. He was then seventy-two, 
and was no longer able to do more than profit by 
the observations of others. Nevertheless he em- 
ployed himself between his eighty-third and 
eighty-eighth year in dictating a new edition of 
his ‘ Introductio in Historiam Plantarum.’ This 
work has been published since his death ; it is 
written in elegant Latin. He died, after a short 
illness, on September 15, 1836. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE are persons 


botanical writings. These, amounting in number, 


by writ under the great seal, or impliedly, by 
making out a new commission, from which his 
name is omitted. But, until notice of the revo- 
cation of the authority, or publication of a new 
commission, the acts of the ex-justice are valid in 


life. In 1790 he was made a member of the mu-| law, and the warrant of a justice remains in force 


until it be executed, although he die before its 
execution. The commission is also determined by 
the death of the king by whom it was issued ; 
but now, by 6 Anne, c. 7, 8. 8, all offices, civil 
and military, are to continue for six months after 
the demise of the crown, unless sooner determined. 

Justices of the peace have in general no autho- 
rity over matters arising out of the district for 
which they are appointed, but they may secure 
the persons of those who are charged before them 
with felony or breach of the peace; and by the 
Municipal Corporation Act, s. 111, in every bo- 
rough to which the king does not grant a separate 
court of quarter-sessions the justices of the county 
within which such borough is situated are to exer- 
cise in it the same jurisdiction as in any other part 
of the county. 

The judicial authority of a justice out of ses- 
sions is both civil and criminal—civil, where he 
is authorised by statute to adjudicate between 
master and servant, or to enforce the payment of 


appointed to keep the peace within certain pre- rates, tithes, &c., or the observance of the regula- 
scribed limits, with authority to act judicially in| tions of friendly societies, &c.; criminal, where he 
criminal causes, and in some of a civil nature | requires surety of the peace or a recognisance for 
arising within those limits, and also to do certain the peace or for good behaviour, or where he acts 


other things in which they act not judicially but 
ministerially, 7.¢. as servants of the crown per- 
forming official acts in respect of which they are 
intrusted with no judicial discretion. The au- 
thority of justices of the peace is derived from the 
king’s prerogative of making courts for the admi- 
nistration of the law, or is created by different sta- 
tutes ; their duties are expressed in the royal com- 
mission appointing them to the office, or are pre- 
scribed by those statutes. 


act of parliament, by royal charter (in the case of 
justices in boroughs not within the Municipal 
Corporation Act, the charter usually appointing 
certain municipal officers to be justices, and pre- 
scribing the manner in which vacancies in the 
offices are to be filled up), or by a commission 


of two distinct parts, and contains two separate 

ignments or grants of authority. Of these the 
former gives to any cne or more justices not only 
all the power relating to the maintenance of the 
peace which was possessed by the conservators at 
common law, but also all the additional authority 
VoL. VII, 


Justices of the peace are appointed either by | 


in the suppression of riots, or where he acts with 
summary power to decide upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party accused, according to the view 
which he may take of the evidence, and to punish 
the offender. But all proceedings before justices, 
whether civil or criminal, if removed into the 
Queen’s Bench, are there treated as belonging to 
the crown side of the court. 

The institution of justices of the peace has been 
adopted in most of the British colonies, and has 
with some modifications been retained in the 
United States of America. 

JUSTICES, LORDS. The kings of England 
have been, ever since the Conquest, in the habit 
of appointing, as occasion required, one or more 
persons to act for a time as their substitutes in the 
government either of the whole kingdom or of a 


rom the crown under the statute of 1 Edward III.| part of it. When William I. returned to Nor- 
The form of the commission of the peace has from | 
ime to time been altered, and the authority of 
the justices enlarged. As now framed, it consists | 


mandy the year after the Conquest, he left his 
half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and William 
Fitzherbert, to be Custodes Regni, or guardians of 
the realm, during his absence; and similar ap- 
pointments were very frequent under the early 
Norman and Plantagenet kings. 

The most familiar case of the appointment by 
the crown of a representative to exercise the su- 
preme executive power, not in a colony or de- 
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pendency, is that of the appointment of a governor 
- for Ireland, who has commonly borne the name of 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Lord Deputy ; or of a 
council of government composed of Lords Justices. 

In England lords justices and regencies have 
been repeatedly appointed since the Revolution, 
on occasion of the king going abroad ; and the 
appointment has usually, if not always, been 
made by royal letters patent under the great seal, 
in the same manner as the lords lieutenant or 
lords justices of Ireland have always been ap- 
pointed. In some cases however the aid of parlia- 
ment has been called in for certain purposes. The 
history of the appointment of lords justices is 
fully stated in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ in the 
article Justrozs, Lops. 

JUSTI‘CIA, a genus of acanthaceous Exogens, 
whose numerous species inhabit all the tropical 
parts of the world, preferring however damp woods 
to dry and open plains. It is especially in the 
forests of Brazil and India that they occur. Many 
of them are never woody, and some are bushes 
or small trees. A small number are valued by 
gardeners as objects of ornament. As now 
limited, Justicia scarcely contains a plant of any 
importance. 

JUSTICIARY COURT in Scotland. The 
High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal 
court in Scotland. It consists of the Lord Justice 
General, Lord Justice Clerk, and five other judges 
of the Court of Session. It sits at Edinburgh, 
from time to time during the year, according to 
the extent of business to be transacted. Offences 
committed in Edinburgh and within the district 
of the Lothians are tried before this court; and, in 
cases where in other parts of the country waiting 
for the next circuit court would create too much 
delay, or where there is any other ground of 
expediency, the trial may proceed before the 
Central Court. Other trials in the provinces 
proceed before the circuit courts. These are held 
in spring and autumn, each by two judges deputed 
by the High Court of Justiciary. All cases before 
the Court of Justiciary are tried by a jury of 
fifteen, and a majority returns the verdict where 
they are not unanimous. It has jurisdiction in all 
the more serious offences, except high treason, 
which is adjudicated in the English manner by a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

JUSTIFICATION is used in theology to sig- 
nify the acceptance of a sinner by God, and is 
frequently employed by the sacred writers as 
equivalent to the forgiveness of sin. Thus, St. 
Paul says, ‘ Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him all 
that believe are justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.’ (Acts xiii. 38, 39.) The Protestants and 
Roman Catholics differ respecting the signification 
that should be attached to the word justification. 

The originating cause is the love of God to- 
wards his fallen creatures. (Rom. iii. 24; Eph. 
ii. 8.) The meritorious cause is, according to 
the 11th article of the Church of England, and 
the opinion of most Protestants, ‘the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and not our own 
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works or deservings’ (Rom. iii, 24; v. 18; Eph. 
i. 7; Col. i. 14); but the Roman Catholic Church 
maintains that good works, penances, and the in- 
tercession of saints also contribute to our justifi- 
cation. The instrumental cause is faith in the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ; since the merit of 
Christ’s sacrifice does not produce our pardon un- 
less we believe in its efficacy. 

The consequences of justification are said to be: 
—1, peace with God (Rom. v. 1); 2, tranquillity 
of conscience ; 3, adoption of the persons justified 
into the family of God (Rom. viii. 14-17) ; 4, spi- 
ritual joy, arising from the belief of our ‘being 
adopted by God (Rom. xiv. 17); 5, the hope of 
eternal life. 

JUSTINIAN’S LEGISLATION. Justinian, 
soon after ascending the throne, gave orders, Feb. 
A.D. 528, to a commission consisting of Joannes 
and nine other persons, among whom were Tri- 
bonian and Theophilus, to make a general com- 
pilation of the best and most useful laws, or ‘con- 
stitutions, which had been promulgated by the 
emperors his predecessors, beginning from Ha- 
drian’s perpetual edict down to his own time. 
[ConstituTions, Roman.] Partial compilations 
had been made in the time of Constantine by pri- 
vate individuals, Gregory and Hermogenianus, of 
which only fragments remain, and a more complete 
one was effected under Theodosius II. Joannes 
and his nine associates completed their task,in 
fourteen months, and the new code, having re- 
ceived the imperial sanction, was published in 
April, a.p. 529. A few years after, Justinian, 
by the advice of Tribonian, ordered a revision of 
his code to be made by Tribonian and four others. 
The code thus revised was published in December 
of the year 534, under the title of ‘Codex Jus- 
tinianeus repetite prelectionis,’ and thenceforth 
had the force of law. The code is divided int: 
twelve books; every book is subdivided int 
titles, and each title into laws. 

In the year following the publication of th 
first edition of his code, Justinian undertook 
much more important work, the formation o 
something like a system of law from the writin 
of the Roman jurists. In December 530, h 
commissioned seventeen lawyers, with Tribonia 
at their head, with full authority to exercise thei 
discretion as to these works, by making choi 
of those which they considered as the best auth 
rities. They chose about forty out of Tribonian 
library, most of them jurisconsults who had live 
during that period of the empire which has bee 
sometimes called the age of the Antonines, fro 
Hadrian to the death of Alexander Severu 
From the works of these writers, said to ha 
amounted to two thousand treatises, the cor 
mission appointed by Justinian was to extract 
compress all that was suited to form a Digest 
Law. Justinian gave Tribonian and his ass 
ciates ten years’ time to perform their task ; b 
they completed it in three years, The work w 
styled ‘ Digesta,’ and also ‘Pandectx’ (‘emb 
ing all’), and was. published in December 5 
It was declared by the emperor that it shor 
have the force of law all over the empire, a 
should supersede all the text-books of the 
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jurists, which in future were to be of no authority. | colours. Theodora exercised, till her death in 
k extracts from Ulpian form somewhat more | 548, a great influence over the mind of Justinian, 
than one-third of the whole work. Those from|and many acts of oppression and cruelty were 
Paulus are the next in amount. committed by her order, But yet the ‘ Anecdota’ 
Whe ‘ Digesta’ is divided into 50 books, each | of Procopius cannot be implicitly trusted, as many 
book being also divided into titles, and subdivided | of his charges are evidently misrepresentations or 
into sections. While the Digest was being com-| malignant exaggerations. Justinian was easy of 
piled, Justinian commissioned Tribonian and two | access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in 
other civilians, Thedphilus and Dordétheus, to| discourse, and perfect master of his temper. In 
make an abridgment of the first principles of the| the conspiracies against his authority and person 
law, for the use of young students who should | he often showed both justice and clemency. He 
wish to apply themselves to that science. This} was chaste and temperate; his meals were short 
new work, being completed, was published under|and frugal. He allowed himself little time for 
the name of ‘Institutiones, about oné month | sleep, and was always up before the morning light. 
before the appearance of the Digest. The Insti-| He was, or professed to be, a poet and philoso- 
tutions. were mainly based on an older work of|pher, a lawyer and theologian, a musician and 
the same description and title. [Gartus.] They | architect; but the brightest ornament of his reign 
are arranged in four books, subdivided into titles./is the compilation of a body of Roman law. 
The Institutes treat only of that division of law|{Justintan’s Lectszation.] His love of theo- 
which the Romans called Privatum Jus. jlogical controversy led him to interfere with the 
A list of the Roman jurists (Anthianus, Aqui/a, | consciences of his subjects, and his penal enact- 
&e.), from whose works the ‘ Pandect,’ or ‘ Digest,’ | ments. against Jews and heretics display a spirit 
‘was compiled, is given in the ‘ Penny Cyclopeedia,’ | of intolerance which has ever since afforded a 
article ‘ Justinian’s Legislation.’ dangerous authority for religious persecution. 
JUSTINIA/NUS, FLA’VIUS, born near Sar-| Justinian died at eighty-three years of age, on 
dica in Meesia, a.p. 482 or 483, of obscure parents, | the 14th November, 565, leaving no children, and 
was nephew by his mother’s side to Justinus,| was succeeded by his nephew Justinus II. 
afterwards emperor. The elevation of his uncle! (Ludewig, Vita Justiniant Magni; Gibbon, 
to the imperial throne, A.p. 518, decided the for-|ch. x1.—xliv.) i 
tune of Justinian, who, having been educated at} JUSTINIANUS IL, son of Constantine IL, 
Constantinople, had given proofs of considerable |a lineal descendant of the Emperor Heraclius, suc- 
capacity and application. Justinus adopted Jus-| ceeded his father on the throne of Constantinople, - 
tinian as his colleague ; anda few months beforehis|a.D. 685. His reign, which lasted ten years, 
death he crowned him in presence of the patri-| was marked chiefly by wars with the Saracens, 
arch and senators, and made over the imperial| and by the exactions and oppressions of his 
authority to him, in April 527. Justiniat¥.was| ministers. At last his general, Leontius, drove 
then in his forty-fifth year, and he reigriéd above! him from the throne, had his nose cut off, and 
thirty-eight years, till November 565, when he| banished him to the Crimea, a.p. 695. Leontius 
died. By means of his generals, Belisarius and|however was soon after deposed himself, and 
Narses, he completely defeated the Vandals and | banished by Tiberius Apsimerus, who reigned for 
the Goths, and reunited Italy and Africa to the|seven years. Meantime Justinian had escaped 
empire. Justinian was the last emperor of Con-| from the Crimea, and married the daughter of the 
stantinople who, by his dominion over the whole| Kakan, or king of the Gazari, a tribe of .Turks ; 
of Italy, reunited in some measure the two prin- | and he afterwards, with the assistance of the Bul- 
cipal portions of the ancient empire of the Caesars. | garians, entered Constantinople, and put to a 
The wars of Justinian’s reign are related by Pro-|cruel death both Leontius and Tiberius, with 
copius and Agathias. many others. He ordered also many of the prin- 
Justinian must be viewed also as an adminis-|cipal people of Ravenna to be put to death. At 
trator and legislator of his vast empire. In the| last Justinian was dethroned and killed by Philip- 
first capacity he did some good and much harm. | picus Bardanes, a.p. 711. 
was both profuse and penurious: personally} JUSTI’NUS L.,, by birth a peasant of Dacia, 
inclined to justice, he often overlooked, through |in his youth enlisted in the guards of the Emperor 
‘weakness, the injustice of subalterns; he esta-|Leo I. Under that and the two following reigns 
blished monopolies of certain branches of industry | Justin distinguished himself by his military ser- 
and commerce, and increased the taxes. But he|vices, and gradually attained the rank of tribune, 
introduced the rearing of silkworms into Europe ;|count, general, and lastly the command of the 
and the numerous edifices he raised, and the towns| guards, which he held when the Emperor An- 
e repaired or fortified, attest his love for the arts, | astasius died, A.D. 518. He was then proclaimed 
is anxiety for the security and welfare of| emperor by the soldiers, being sixty-eight years of 
dominions. Procopius, ‘De Aidificiis Domini| age. Justinus, being himself uninformed im civil 
ustiniani,’ gives a notice of the towns, temples | affairs, relied for the despatch of the official busi- 
(St. Sophia among the rest), convents, bridges, | ness of state on the questor Proclus, a faithful 
8, walls, and fortifications, constructed or re-| servant, who was also the friend of Justinian, 
under his reign. The same Procopius|Justin’s nephew, who himself had acquired a great 
thowever wrote a secret history (‘Anecdota’) of ascendancy over his uncle. By J ustinian’s advice 
the court and reign of Justinian and his wife a reconciliation was effected between the Greek 
Theodora, both of whom he paints in the darkest | and the Romanchurches, A.D. 520, gt ithe 
% 
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of nine years, Justin abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, and died soon after, in A.D. 527. 

JUSTINUS II., nephew of Justinian I., by 
his mother Vigilantia, was raised to the throne by 
the senators and the guards immediately after the 
death of his uncle, on the 15th November, a.p. 
565. Soon after complaints reached Constanti- 
nople from the Romans against Narses, the con- 
queror of the Goths, and exarch of Ravenna, whose 
government had become unpopular in Italy. A 
new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede 
Narses, who is said to have invited the Longobards, 
and their king Alboin, to invade Italy. However 
this may be, Alboin invaded Italy by the Julian 
Alps, a.p. 568, and in a few years all North 
Italy was lost to the Byzantine emperor. The 
provinces of Asia were likewise overrun by the 
Persians. In the midst of his difficulties, Justinus 
abdicated, and he chose Tiberius, the captain of his 
guards, as his successor, The conduct of Tiberius 
fully justified Justin’s discernment. Justin lived 
four years after his abdication in quiet retirement, 
and died in the year 578. 

JUSTI NUS, the historian, is supposed to have 
lived under Antoninus Pius, for the preface to his 
History is addressed tothat emperor. The passage 
in which the emperor’s name occurs is found in the 
older editions, but its authenticity is disputed. 
Nothing else is known of his personal history. He 
compiled an abridgment or epitome of the Uni- 
versal History of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in 
the time of Augustus, and which consisted of 
forty-four volumes, as Justin tells us in his pre- 
face. The work of Trogus is lost, except the 
heads of contents of each book, from which it ap- 
pears that Justinus has been at times a careless 
abbreviator. Another charge against Justinus is 
the confused order in which he has narrated events ; 
but this fault may be ascribed to the text of 
Trogus. Among the best of the numerous editions 
of Justinus may be mentioned that by Abr. Grono- 
vius, with variorum notes and dissertations, 1719, 
reprinted in 1760 ; thatof J. G. Grevius, Leyden, 
1683 ; that of the Bipontine Society, 1802; and 
that of Wetzel, 1806. 

JUSTI’NUS, commonlycalled JUSTIN MAR- 
TYR, one of the early fathers of the Christian 
church, was born in Palestine, at a place then 
called Neapolis. His father was a Greek. Justin 
was carefully instructed in the learning of the 
Grecian schools of philosophy, and in the course 
of his studies he visited Alexandria, then a cele- 
brated seat of learning. With a mind deeply 
imbued with the Platonic philosophy, he became 
sensible to the truth and beauty of Christianity, 
and made a public profession that he received 
it as divine truth about a.p. 132. 

During the remainder of his life he continued in 
the profession of Christianity, and is distinguished 
among the fathers of the church by the Apologies 
and Defences which he published. His first 
Apology for Christianity was addressed to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius and his adopted sons, at a 
time when the Christians were suffering rather 
from popular fury than from the regular authority 
of the state, and it prevailed so far as to obtain 
for them some favourable concessions from the em- 
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peror. His second Apology was addressed to tl 
successor of Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, on occ 
sion of several Christians having been put to dea 
for their faith. Both these Apologies are extar 
as well as another work of Justin’s, which is 
Dialogue with Trypho, a learned Jew, in defen 
of Christianity. Of the genuineness of the 
works there is no doubt, The usual place of } 
residence was Rome, where he was put to deat 
a martyr to Christian truth; but the time is w 
certain. He might have saved his life, if he he 
consented to join in a sacrifice to the heath 
deities. Hence with his name has descended ti 
addition of the Martyr. 

‘The Dialogue with Trypho’ was edited by D 
Samuel Jebb, and the ‘Apologies’ by Dr. Charl 
Ashton. There isa complete edition of the worl 
of Justin, by Otto, 2 vols. 8vo., Jena, 1842- 
There are English translations of the Apologii 
by William Reeve, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo., 1809 ; ar 
of the Dialogue by Henry Brown, M.A., 1755. 

JUTES, a people who in the 5th centut 
appear to have been settled in the northern pa 
of the Danish province of Jutland, which took i 
name from them. [ENGLAND. ] 

JUTLAND, a peninsula which projects nortl 
wards from the continent of Europe, and belo 
to Denmark, is bounded S. by Holstein, f 
which it is separated by the Eyder and the Kiel 
Canal, E. by the Little Belt and the Kattegat, 
by the Skagerrack, and W. by the German Ocea’ 
The southern part of Jutland, extending from t 
frontier of Holstein to an irregular line whi 
crosses the peninsula from Kolding Bay to a poi 
on the west coast opposite the extremity of 
isle of Fanée, constitutes the duchy of Soptesw 
The rest of the peninsula forms the Danish p 
vince of North Jutland, which is situated betw 
55° 20’ and 57° 42’ N. lat., 8° 6’ and 10° 50! 
long. 

North Jutland is about 170 miles long, 
a breadth varying from 70 to 100 miles. The 
is 9480 square miles, and the population in 1 
was 576,882. Few countries have such an ex 
sive line of coast in proportion to their area 
North Jutland, which, especially on the mj 
elevated east coast, is indented with nume 
bays and inlets. The most considerable of t 
inlets, the Lymfiord, extends across the n 
of the province, first in a western and then i 
south-western direction, the whole length b 
about 100 miles. It contains numerous is 
the largest of which, called Mors, has an 
of 136 square miles. In the year 1825 
North Sea broke through the narrow strip 
land between it and the Lymfiord, and, the b 
being gradually enlarged, the northern part of 
land is now an island. The apparent advan 
of this extensive line of coast is much dimini 
by the shallowness of the sea, and the inn 
rable little islands, sand-banks, and shoals, w 
render access difficult. The west coast is 
dered by a chain of sand-hills, within which 
are many good pastures. The southern 
the west coast is alluvial soil, extremely fertile 
swampy and unhealthy, and requiring dikes to 
tect it from the inroads of the German 
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yhe east coast is more elevated. The peninsula 
srminates northwards in the promontory of Ska- 

from which a line of low hills runs through the 
hole length of Jutland. The rivers are very 
mall; lakes are numerous. The productions are 
orn, hemp, flax, tobacco, and some timber. The 
yrses are large. The breed of black cattle is 
sod, and numbers of them and of hogs are ex- 
orted to Holstein. Fishand game are abundant. 
‘he climate is very variable, with frequent fogs 
nd rains; the winters are not very rigorous, but 
he summer is often extremely hot. Jutland has 
; to Denmark since about 850. It is one 
f the few peninsulas that project northwards. 

The peninsula is divided into four districts or 
ifts, each of which forms a bishop's see, and is 
amed from the chief town in each :—AaLszore in 
he north, AARHuUUs in the east, Viborg in the 
entre, and Ripen in the south and west. The 
own of Viborg is situated on a small Jake nearly 
a the centre of the peninsula, and has 4000 in- 
abitants. It is surrounded with ramparts, has 
ix gates, and is pretty well built. The town of 
tipen, or Ribe, is a walled town with 3000 in- 
abitants. It is situated on the Rips, two miles 
om the German Ocean, within the territory of 
hleswig. Only small vessels can come up to 
he town. The fortress of Fredericia, which com- 

nds the northern entrance to the Little Belt, is 
a this diocese ; the town as 4700 inhabitants, 4 
hurches, a synagogue, a custom-house and several 
aanufactories. [Bxext.] 

In the article IceELAND, it is stated that ‘it fol- 
owed the fortunes of Norway.’ This is an error: 
1s previously stated in Denmark, Iceland still 
jppertains to Denmark. 

JU/VENAL. His name is variously written 
Decius (or Decimus) Junius Juvenalis. His birth- 
slace was perhaps Aquinum, a Volscian town; 
ind he is said to have been born somewhere about 

>. 40, under Caligula, and to have died, turned 
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of 80, under Hadrian. He is probably the person 
whom Martial has addressed in his Epigrams, 
(vii. 24, 91; xii. 18). In fact, nothing certain is 
known about him. 

The relative merits of Juvenal and Horace as 
satirists have been warmly contested. It is a 
question on which men will form opposite opinions, 
as their tempers are more fit to relish brilliancy 
and playfulness, or earnest and dignified declama- 
tion. Juvenal is said to have spent much time 
in attendance on the schools of the rhetoricians ; 
and the effect of this, in an age not remarkable for 
purity of taste, may be observed in a tendency to 
hyperbolical inflation, both of thought and style, 
which would soon betray a writer of less power 
into the ridiculous. From this his wit, command 
of language, and force and fulness of thought 
completely preserve him. Still perhaps he would 
produce more effect if the effort to do his utmost 
were less apparent. His writings are addressed 
to the encouragement of virtue no less than to 
the chastisement of vice; and parts of them have 
been recommended by Christian divines as admir- 
able storehouses of moral precepts. Still they lie 
open to the objection of descending so minutely 
into the details of vice as to minister food as well 
as physic to the depraved mind. To the scholar 
they are invaluable for the information which they 
supply concerning private life among the Romans. 
The editions of Juvenal are very numerous; that 
of Ruperti, which has been much usedin England, 
has a copious but not a valuable commentary. The 
edition of Heinrich, 8vo., Bonn, 1839, has a use- 
ful body of notes. He is translated into English 
by Holiday, Dryden (who however only translated 
five satires of the edition which bears his name), 
Gifford, and Hodgson. The French prose transla- 
tion of Dusaulx is highly praised. 

JUVENTIUS, CELSUS. ([Czzsvs.] 

JYNAGHUR. [Raspootan.] 

JYNTEA, ([Sriuer. 


K. 


K has the same sound which C has before the 
vowels a, o, u. A reference to that consonant 
will therefore suffice for the power of the letter. 
Although this letter is now superfluo,su it was 
not so when the characters of an alphabet were 
syllabic in power. Thus the letter % appears to 
have denoted at one time the syllable 4a, while 
another character represented ko, and so on. 
Hence in the Greek and Hebrew alphabets the 
former was called kappa, kaph ; the latter hoppa, 
koph. This accounts for the fact, that in Latin 
the letter & was never used except before the 
vowel a, precisely as g is found only before ~, 
and the Greek koppa only before o. Even our 
own alphabet seems to imply such a limit in the 
use of this consonant, when it gives it the name 
ka, not ke, though the latter name would better 
agree with be, ce, de, &c. 

The following are some of the Latin words in 
which the letter & is found in inscriptions : Kaeso, 
Kaia, kalendae, kandidatus, Kaninius, kanus, 
kapitolium, kaput, karcer, Karmenta, Kartago, 
karus, kasa, Kastor, kasus, kastra, and arka, 
dedikare, iudikare, Parka, Volkanus. 

KABOOL, [ArenHanistan.] 

KABYLES. [Atcerers.] 

KAEMPFER, ENGELBERT, was born Sept. 
16, 1651, at Lemgo, in the principality of Lippe- 
Detmold, in Germany. He passed through 
several schools, and finally studied at the univer- 
sity of Cracow for three years, and at Kénigs- 
berg for four years more. From Prussia he 
went to Sweden, where he solicited and obtained 
the place of secretary to an embassy which was 
then going to Persia. In 1684 the embassy 
arrived’ at Ispahan, then the capital of Persia. 
The information which Kaempfer collected during 
his travels and his residence in Persia is embodied 
in his ‘ Ameenitates.’ When the embassy returned 
to Europe in 1685, Kaempfer entered as surgeon 
into the service of the Dutch East India Company, 
served in the Persian Gulf, and, sailing from 
Bender Abassi, in 1689, for Batavia, visited most 
of the countries on the western shores of Hin- 
dustan. At Batavia he occupied himself chiefly 
with the natural history of the island of Java. 


In 1690 he went from Batavia tq Japan, as|called by the natives Afusr, the capital of mode 


physician to the embassy which the Dutch Hast 


India Company annually sent to the Japanese court. | Hi. long., between the eastern bank of the Nile an 
p-| the ridge of Mokattam, and near the apex of 


He remained at Nagasaki, in Japan, from Se 
tember 1690 to November 1692, and during 
this time he accompanied two embassies to Yeddo. 
His observations on Siam and Japan are given in 
his great work entitled ‘The History of Japan,’ 
the original of which has never been published, 
but a translation was made from a copy in the 
possession of Sir Hans Sloane by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
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and published in England in 2 vols. fol., 1727. 
Kaempfer returned from Japan to Batavia, which 
he left in 1693 for Amsterdam. In April 1694. 
he took the degree of doctor of physic at the 
university of Leyden. On his return to his native 
place, he was appointed physician to his sovereign, 
He died Nov. 2, 1716. ! 

KAMPFE’RIA, a small genus of Indian 
Scitaminee, or Zingiberacee of some authors, of 
which the species are indigenous to the islands of 
the Archipelago and the southern parts of the con- 
tinent of India, as Bengal and the districts on 
its eastern frontier. 

KAFFA, called also Feodosia, is a town built 
on the south-eastern shores of the Crimea, in 45° 
2’ N. lat. and 35° 20’ E. long., on a wide open 
bay, which is more than twenty miles across, 
The town stands on the most western angle of 
this bay, and its harbour is protected by a pro- 
jecting cape. In ancient times the town was 
called Theodosia, and was one of the towns of 
the Greek kingdom of the Bosporus. According 
to the author of the ‘ Periplus of the Euxine,’ if 
was a Milesian colony. , 

In 1474 Kaffa was taken from the Genoese by 
the Turks, but still continued a considerable place 
though its population had decreased from 80,000 
which it is stated to have had when the commereg 
of the Genoese was most flourishing, to 20,00 
individuals. The wars which the Russians, in the 
latter half of the last century, carried on in thes¢ 
parts, ruined Kaffa, and still more the emigrationg 
which took place when the Russians got possessio 
of the town. Towards the end of the last cent 
Pallas describes it as a heap of ruins, inclosed by 
strong and lofty walls, which were fortified by 
towers, at the distance of 20, 40, and 60 fathom 
from each other. In this ruined state the tow 
with a population which probably does not exceed 
5000, remained up to the year 1806, when Russi 
tried to raise it again by declaring it a free he 
/bour; but this attempt seems to have had littl 
effect. Fishing is the principal occupation of th 
inhabitants. 

KAHIRA, or CAIRO, more properly 


Chahiveh, which was its former name, but noy 


Egypt, is situated in 30° 5’ N, lat., and 31° 2¢ 


Delta of the Nile. Kahira occupies about thre 
square miles. It is surrounded by a wall, th 
gates of which are shut at night, and is com 
manded by a large citadel situated at an ang 
of the town, on one of the lower elevations ¢ 
the contiguous ridge, in which is the residend 
of the Pasha, The streets are unpaved, irregulal 
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and narrow. The great thoroughfare streets have 
‘generally a row ofsshops on each side. Above 
“the shops are apartments which do not com- 
municate with them, and which are inhabited | 
by private families. Most of the by-streets have 
@ wooden gate at each end, closed at night, and 
guarded by a porter within, who opens it to. 
persons who require admittance. The houses in. 
general are two or three stories high, and most | 
of them inclose an open unpaved court, into 
which the principal apartments look. In the 
court is a well of slightly brackish water, which 
filters through the soil from the Nile. 

There are in the town three or four squares or 
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two plane mirrors of glass, having their posterior 
surfaces blackened in order to prevent any re- 
flection of light from thence. Each mirror is from 
six to ten inches long, and of a trapezoidal form ; 
the larger end about an inch and a half wide, 
and the shorter end about three quarters of an 
inch ; and the two are placed in contact with one 
another at the wide end of each, so as to form a 
dihedral angle, the like ends being placed together. 
The object to be viewed is disposed contiguously 
to the larger ends, and the eye should be near the 
opposite extremity, but a little above the line of 
contact. The effects produced by the reflections 
of the light may be understood from the following 


open places of considerable extent, two of which 
are overflowed during the high floods of the 
Nile. Among the numerous mosques, four are 
distinguished for their size and architecture—that 
of Tooloon, which dates from the ninth century 
of ourzra; that of El] Hakim; that of El Azhar, 
with a splendid dome, and a college attached to it ; 
and, lastly, the mosque of Hhasaneyn, with its 
high dome, its two lofty minarets, and its marble 
and other ornaments. Among the other re- 
markable buildings are the public baths, of which 
there are between sixty and seventy in the town, 
several of them very spacious, handsomely orna- 
mented and painted, externally and internally, 
the various apartments being paved with marble. 
The coffee-houses, which are very numerous, are 
extremely plain and unadorned. There are nu- 
merous wekalehs, or merchants’ depdts. The 
public gardens consist of groves of orange and 
lemon trees and vines; and the cemeteries, both 
within and without the town, are also frequented 
as promenades. 

The population of Kahira is reckoned at 240,000 
_ inhabitants, of whom about 190,000 are native 


Mussulmans, 10,000 Copts, between 3000 and) 


4000 Jews, and the rest strangers from various 
countries. 

In the neighbourhood of Kahira are—Boolak, 
with the custom-house, the bazaar, the printing- 


press, a school or college, some silk manufac-| 


tories, and about 18,000 inhabitants; Musr el 
Ateeckah, where the town of Fostat, or Old 
Kahira, once stood, and where the vast granaries 
are now seen; Schoobra, with a country-house and 
fine gardens of the Pasha; Aboo Zabel, where 
_ is a school of medicine, anatomy, and surgery, and 
a large military hospital, all created by Mehemet 
Ali. Nearly opposite Kahira, on the left bank of 
the Nile, are the great pyramids of Jizeh. 
Kahira still maintains the reputation of being 
the best school of Arabic literature; and for 
Mohammedan theology and jurisprudence the fame 
of its professors remains unrivalled. Schools of 
yarious kinds are very numerous. 
(Lane’s Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians ; Wilkinson; Minutoli.) 
KALEIDOSCOPE, a name compounded of 
three Greek words (xwrAdg, 6130s, and oxame¢), and 
denoting the exhibition of beautiful forms, is the 
designation of an optical instrument which was 
invented by Dr. (Sir David) Brewster, and made 
public in 1817. 
The essential parts of the instrument consist of 


explanations :-— 


Let A C, BC, be the two extremities of the 
mirrors on the side farthest from the eye of the 
| observer. These lines, and the sectoral space be- 
tween them, will be visible by rays coming directly 
‘to the eye; and, at the same time, rays from the 
‘line A C falling at a certain angle of incidence on 
‘the mirror which passes through B C will, on 
being reflected from thence to the eye, give rise to 
the image C a of that line; in like manner rays 
from the line B C falling at an equal angle of in- 
cidence on the mirror passing through AC will, 
after reflection, give rise to the image Cd of the 
line. These, with the intermediate rays, produce 
the first reflected sectors BC a and AC b. Other 
rays from the sector AC b atthe surface of the 
‘mirror AC will fall on the mirror BC; and, 
while a portion of them arrive at such angles of 
incidence as to be reflected to the eye and produce 
| the perception of the sector a C U’, another portion 
of them will be reflected back to the mirror A C 
lat such angles of incidence as to be reflected to 
‘the eye and cause the perception of the sector a’ 
© 6’, Ina similar manner the rays first reflected 
from B Ca will, by subsequent reflections, give 
rise to the perceptions of the sectors b Ca’, b'C a’. 

Thus it is easy to perceive that an object, as M, 
on A CG, with its immediately reflected image M’, 
will give rise to the appearances of similar figures 
‘at mm’, m’ m’”; and an object, as N, on A B, 
with its immediately reflected image N’, will give 
rise to the appearances of similar figures ain a/, 
nn’: also an object, as P, between AC and 
BO, will appear by reflection similarly situated in 
all the other sectors. 

Sir David Brewster found means to obtain mul- 
tiplied images of such objects as flowers, trees, 
and eyen persons or things in motion : and thus 
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the importance of the instrument was greatly in- 
creased. Some kaleidoscopes have been executed 
in such a manner that the two mirrors may be 
placed at any required angle with one another ; by 
which means the images in the visible field of 
view may be varied at pleasure. The instrument 
is capable also of being constructed so that the 
multiplied image may be projected on a screen, 
and thus made visible at’one time to many specta- 
tors. Again, Dr. Roget has shown (‘ Annals of 
Philosophy,’ vol. ix.) that the properties of the| 
instrument may be greatly extended by employing, 
instead of two, three and even four plain mirrors, 
united together at their edges so as to form a 
hollow prism, or a frustum of a pyramid, the re- 
flecting surfaces being towards the interior. These 
are called polycentral Kaleidoscopes. 

KALENDAR, a register or distribution of the 
year, accommodated to the uses of life, containing 
the order of days, weeks, months, festivals, &c., 
as they occur in the course of the year. It is 80 
called from the kalende, or Kalends, which among 
the Romans denoted the first day of every month, | 
The kalendar, being of civil institution, varies ac- 
cording to the different distributions of time in 
different countries. Those which we shall take | 
more particular notice of are the Roman, the. 
Julian, the Gregorian, and the Reformed Kalen-| 
dar: a slight mention of the others will be suf- 
ficient. 

Romulus, according to tradition, formed what is| 
deemed the original Roman kalendar, by which 
the year was divided into ten months only, con- 
sisting of an unequal number of days, and began | 
with March. The total number of days was 304, 
It was however soon discovered that the civil | 
year, as thus constituted, was much shorter than 
the solar year. Romulns therefore added two in- 
tercalary months to every year; but these months 
were not inserted in the kalendar, nor were any 
names assigned to them until the following reign. 
Some Roman antiquaries maintained that the old 
kalendar continued in use till the time of Tar-| 
quinius Priscus, 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the 
year into twelve months, according to the course | 
of the moon, consisting in all of 354 days : ac- 
cording to Pliny (* Hist. Nat.,’ xxxiv. 7), he after- 
wards added one day more to make the number 
odd, which was thought a more fortunate number. 
But, as ten days, five hours, forty-nine minutes | 
were wanting to make the lunar year correspond 
to the course of the sun, he intercalated every 
other year an extraordinary month, called Mensis 
Intercalaris, or Mercedonicus, between the 23rd 
and 24th of February. This month appears to 
have consisted alternately of 22 and 23 days 
during periods of 22 years, the last biennium in 
the 22 years being entirely passed over, 

Julius Caesar, when he had made himself master 
of the state, resolved to put an end to this 
disorder, by abolishing the use of the intercala- 
tions, and for that purpose, B.0. 47, adjusted the 
year according to the course of the sun, and as- 
signed to the months the number of days which 
they still contain, He also added an intercalary 
day to February every four years. To make | 


| days were dropped between the 2nd and 14th ot 


‘in the other countries of Europe. The same year 
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everything proceed regularly, from the 1st of the 
ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, 
besides the intercalary month of 23 days, which 
fell into it, two extraordinary months between No- 
vember and December, the one of 33, the other 
of 34 days; so that this year, which was called 
the last year of confusion, consisted of fifteen 
months, or 445 days. ‘These 67 days were in- 
serted in order to set the year right, which was 67 
days in advance of the true time. 

All this was effected by the care and skill of 
Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alexandria, whom 
Caesar had brought to Rome for that purpose ; 
and a new kalendar was formed from his arrange- 
ment by Flavius, digested according to the 
order of the Koman festivals, and the old manner 
of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides, 
which was published and authorised by the dic- 
tator’s edict. 

This is the Julian or Solar year, which con- 
tinues in use to this day in all Christian countries, 
without any other variation than that of the old 
and new style, which was occasioned by a regula- 


'tion of Pope Gregory XIII, a.p. 1582, who, 


observing that the vernal equinox, which at the 
lime of the council of Nice, a.p. 325, had been 
on the 21st of March, then happened on the 10th, 
by the advice of astronomers caused ten days to 
be thrown out of the current year, between the 
4th and 15th of October; and, to make the civil 
year for the future to agree with the real one, or 
with the annual revolution of the earth round the 
sun, or, as it was then expressed, with the annual 
motion of the sun in the ecliptic, which is com- 
pleted in 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, he or- 
dained that every 100th year should not be leap- 
year, excepting the 400th. 

This alteration of the style was immediately 
adopted in all Catholic countries; but not in 
Great Britain till the year 1752, when eleven 


September, so that this month contained only 
nineteen days; and thenceforth the new or re- 
formed style was adopted, as it had been before 


also another alteration was made in England, by 
which the legal year, which before had begun on 
the 25th of March, began upon the Ist of January ; 
this alteration first took place on the Ist o 
January, 1752. (See the Statute 24 Geo. IT. 
ch. 23.) By this statute the whole Gregorian| 
kalendar was adopted. 

Of the three parts into which the Romans 
divided their month, the salende, or kalends, hav 
been already explained. They were so called ( 
calando vel vocando), from the pontifex callin 
out to the people that it was new moon, Th 
fifth day of the month was called None, th 
nones, and the 13th Jdus, the ides, from the ver 
tduare, to divide ; because the ides nearly divid 
the month. The nones, from nonus, the ninth 
Were so called because, counting inclusively, the 
were nine days from the ides. In March, May 
July, and October, the nones fell on the 7th, an 
the ides on the 15th of the month. The mode o 
fixing any particular day was by saying that i 
was so many days before the kalends, nones, 0 


‘ 
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ides, next immédiately following. Thus the 28th 
of April was the 4th day before the kalends of 
March ; the 4th of March was the 4th day before 
the nones of March ; and the 9th of March was 
the 7th day before the ides of March. 

The Attic year consisted of twelve lunar months 
of 39 and 29 days alternately ; an intercalary 
month of 29 or 30 days was inserted every two 
years; but, as this was 7} days too much, the inter- 
calary month was sometimes omitted. The full 
Attic month consisted of 30 days, and was divided 
into three decades. 

KALENDAR, REVOLUTIONARY. A Re- 
port was made to the National Convention 6th 
October, 1793, on the new Kalendar by Fabre 
d’Eglantine ; and a decree was passed on 4 Fri- 
maire (24th November, 1793) for the establish- 
ment of the new Kalendar. The Committee of 
Public Instruction was commissioned to cause the 
new Kalendar to be printed in various forms, 
with plain instructions for its use. The instruc- 
tions (‘Instruction sur |’Ere de la République,’ 
&e.) were drawn up by Romme. The Republican 
Kalendar is explained in a French work, in its 
sixth edition : ‘ Concordance des Calendriers Reé- 
publicain et Grégorien,’ par L. Rondonneau, Paris 
(6éme édition), 1812, Svo. 

The year was to begin at the midnight of Paris 
Observatory which precedes the true autumnal 
equinox. It was to consist of 365 days, with 12 
months of 30 days each (the 30 days being 3 
decades of 10 days each), and 5 complementary 
days, which were called sansculotides (a name 
afterwards repealed). A sixth complementary 
day was to be added, according to the words 
of the decree, ‘ selon que la position de l’équinoxe le 
comporte ;' which adds, ‘ the period of four years, | 
at the end of which this addition of a day is. 
ordinarily necessary, is called the Franciade, | 
(Art. 10 of the Decree; and the remarks of | 
Romme in the ‘Instruction,’ &c., § iii. ‘De la 
Longueur de l’Année’). The first year of the | 
French Republic began at midnight, the 22nd of 
September, 1792. The second year began on the 
22nd, 1793, at midnight (Art. 5 & 6 of the 
Decree). The Gregorian reckoning was restored 
from and after January 1, 1806, by an imperial 
ordonnance, dated 22 Fructidor, An XIII. (Sep- 
tember 9, 1805.) 

Though every period of four years was a Mran- 
ciade, and the last year of the Franciade was called 
Sextile (having six complementary days), yet in 
fact An IV., An VIII, &c., are not leap-years. 
The following list is actually made from the work 
above mentioned. 


Sept. 

Anh. begins 22, 1792 

3 é ~ 22, 1793 

Sext. III. j Ps 22, 1794 

IV. ; im 28, 1795 

ees, pie ap oAT96 

VI. ; i 22, 1797 

Sext. VII. , P 22, 1798 

VIII : ” 23, 1799 

x. i ai, sgh age 1.800 

X. ; » 23, 1801 
Sext. XI. P 23, 1802 
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XII. : ” 24, 1803 
XIII. i 23, 1804 
XIV. ” 23, 1805 


When the Gregorian year is not leap-year, the 
beginnings of the months are as follows, according 
as the republican year begins on September 22, 


23, or 24 -— 
1 Vendémiaire is Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
1 Brumaire is Oct. 92. 23, 24. 
1 Frimaire is Nov. 21, 22, 28. 
1 Nivose is Dec, 21, 22, 28. 
1 Pluviose is Jan. 20, 21, 22. 
1 Ventose is Feb. 19, 20, 21. 
1 Germinal is March 21, 22, 23. 
1 Floréal is April 20, 21, 22. 
1 Prairial is May 20, 21, 22. 
1 Messidor is June 19, 20, 21. 
1 Thermidor is July 19, 20, 21. 
1 Fructidor is Aug. 18, 19, 20. 


But, when the Gregorian year is leap-year, the 
beginnings of the months are as follows, according 
as the republican year begins on September 22, 
23, or 24 :-— 


1 Vendémiaire is Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
1 Brumaire is Oct. 22,23, 24. 
1 Frimaire is Nov. 21, 22, 23. 
1 Nivose is Dec. 21, 22, 28. 
1 Pluviose is Jan. 20, 21, 22. 
1 Ventose is Feb. 19, 20, 21. 
1 Germinal is March 20, 21, 22. 
1 Floréal is April 19, 20, 21. 
1 Prairial is May 19, 20, 21. 
1 Messidor is June 18, 19, 20. 
1 Thermidor is July 18, 19, 20. 
1 Fructidor is Aug. 17, 18, 19. 
For instance, what is 14 Floréal, An XII.? 


The republican year begins Sept. 24, 1803, so 
Floréal falls in 1804, which is Gregorian leap-year. 
Look at the third Table; and, when the year 
begins Sept. 24, the first of Floréal is April 21: 
consequently the 14th is May 4, 1804. 

KALENDA. [Katenpar.] 

KALGUJEW is a considerable island in the 
circle of Mesen, in the Russian government of 
Archangel, and situated to the north of the penin- 
sula of Schemonkonski. Itlies between 68° and 
69° 40’ N. lat., and 47° 30’ and 48° 10’ E. long., 
and is about 66 miles in diameter. The surface is 
undulating ; it has some low mountains, which 
rise in the centre, two small rivers, and several 
brooks of fresh water. The cliffs are covered 
with an incredible number of sea-birds; the in- 
terior is full of polar bears, foxes, &c. Except a 
few Samoides there are no settled inhabitants. 
At present it is only frequented by fishermen 
and seal-hunters from Mesen and Archangel. 

KALI. [Porasu.] 

KALISZ, Province. [Ponanp.] 

KALMIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Iricacee. K. latifolia is a native 
of N. America from Canada to North Carolina, 
on the sides of stony hills. The leaves and 
flowers of this genus are poisonous, and the honey 
of bees which collect the juice is injurious, K. 
angustifolia, Haulm-Leaved Kalmia, is a native 
of North America from Canada to the Carolinas, 
in bogs and swamps, and sometimes in dry moun- 


———— 
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tain lands. 
height, with dark red flowers. 


posed to be very injurious to sheep. 
KALONG. [Cuxzrmoprera. | 


KALU’GA, a government of European Russia, 
lying between 53° 24’.and 55° 21’ N. lat., 33° 20’ 
and 37° E. long., is bounded W. and N.W. by 


Smolensk, N.E, by Moskva, E. by Tula, and 8. 
by Orel. The area measures 12,134 square miles ; 
the population in 1846 was 1,006,400. The sur- 


face is level, but here and there broken by a low 


hill or the wooded banks of the numerous rivers 
that flow through it. Forests cover about half the 
area, the arable lands about one-third. The soil 
for the most part is sandy clay. The Oka and its 
numerous feeders are the principal rivers. There 


are lakes and marshes in the centre and west of 


the government. The rivers, several of which 
are navigable for barges, or available for floating 
timber, are frozen from November to March. The 
soil of Kaluga being generally poor requires abun- 
dance of manure: the chief products are rye, 
oats, barley, wheat, hemp, and flax. Barely enough 
for the consumption is produced. Horses and 
horned cattle are scarce. Horticulture is carefully 
attended to. The mineral products are bog-iron, 
mill-stones, lime, gypsum, and turf. There are 
several great iron-forges. The manufactures of 
distilled spirits, coarse woollens, linen, sail-cloth, 
calico, silk, velvet, ribands, leather, paper, glass 
are important. Kaluga, the capital of the govern- 
ment, is situated in 54° 30’ N. lat., and 36° 5’ E. 
long., on the Oka, and has 32,345 inhabitants, 
It is surrounded with a rampart converted into a 
public walk. The streets are narrow, and for the 
most part consist of wooden houses. The best 
buildings are the bishop’s palace, the residence of 
the governor, and the principal church. Hemp- 
seed, hemp, flax, linseed, honey, and wax are 
largely exported. 

KAMPEN. ([Ovenysset. } 

KAMTCHATKA, a peninsula projecting from 
the north-eastern parts of Asia into the Pacific, in 
a direction nearly due south, lies between 51° and 
63° N. lat., and between 155° and 165° E. long. 
Its length is above 800 miles, and its width varies 
between 30 and 120 miles, The interior of the 
peninsula is generally rugged. A mountain range 
running east of the river Kamtchatka is distin- 
guished by several high summits, which are of 
volcanic origin, and most of them still active. One of 
these summits, the Kliootchewskaja, is 15,825 feet 
above the sea-level. The mountains approach close 
to the eastern coast, which iscomposed of high rocks, 
rugged cliffs, and bold promontories, forming 
numerous inlets, the entrances to which are blocked 
up by reefs of rocks, The western shore, along the 
Sea of Okhotzk, is more low and sandy. The best 
part of the peninsula is the vale of the Kamt- 
chatka River, which towards its southern extre- 
mity is 40 miles across, but grows narrower as it 
proceeds northward, Its length is 180 miles, Its 
soil is deep and rich, composed of a black earth, 
and exhibits a considerable degree of fertility, 
The Kamtchatka River, about 300 miles long, is 
the only important one in the peninsula, 


It is a shrub one or eight feet in 
It is called 
Sheep-Laurel in North America, because it is sup- 
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The climate of Kamtchatka, when comparec 
with that of Europe under the same latitude, i 
very severe, but it is much milder than the easter 
districts of Siberia. Rain is frequent in summer 
and in winter a great deal of snow falls. In < 
few spots rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, whit 
cabbages, turnips, radishes, and cucumbers ar 
grown, but these articles are only cultivated by the 
Russian settlers. The number of horses and 
cattle is on the increase. The natives formerly 
lived chiefly on the produce of the chase; bu 
since the number of wild animals has considerably 
decreased fishing is more attended to. Fish is 
very abundant on the coasts. The forests contain 
many fine timber-trees, which are little used, but 
might be employed in ship-building. The mineral 
wealth is little known: in some places there is 
iron ore, and sulphur in immense beds is found in 
the vicinity of the volcanoes. 

Two native tribes inhabit the peninsula, the 
Kamtchadales in the south and the Koriakes in 
the north. The Kamtchadales are short, but 
stout, and broad in the shoulders. Their head is 
large, their face flat and broad, their cheek-bones 
are prominent, their lips thin, and their nose flat- 
tened. Their hair is black, hard, and lank, their 
eyes sunk, in the head, and their legsthin. They 
evidently belong to the Mongol race. The Koriakes 
are principally distinguished from them by the 
smallness of their head. Both nations differ i 
language and in mode of life. The Kamtchadale 
are huntsmen and fishermen; while the Koriake 
are a wandering tribe, subsisting on the produc 
of their numerous herds of rein-deer. 

The principal towns are Pétropaulovski, Nishne 
Kamtchatka, and Bolcheresk; but their populatio 
and commerce are very inconsiderable. > 

Kamtchatka is a Russian province annexed 
the government of Eastern Siberia, or that o 
| Irkutsk. 

KANDAHAR, or CANDAHAR. 
| sustan.] 

KANT, IMMANUEL, was born April 2 
1724, at Kiénigsberg in Prussia, where he liv 
all his life. He died there on the 12th of Fe 
ruary, 1804. He received his early education 
the gymnasium, whence he removed in 1748 
the university, to attend the classes of philosoph 
mathematics, and theology. In 1755, he co 
menced a series of private lectures on logic an 
metaphysics, physics, and mathematics, which h 
continued to give for fifteen years, until he 
invited, in 1770, to fill the chair of logic an 
metaphysics, which he held until 1794. 

When Kant first entered upon philosophi 
studies, there was nothing but superficial eclecticis 
and uncompromising dogmatism on the one han 
and on the other an unlimited doubt, which 
cherished by the refined scepticism of Hume. 
put an end to this state of things, which 
as dangerous to morality and religion as it 
subversive of the legitimacy of knowledge, y 
the object of Kant’s philosophical labours ; 
for this purpose he sought to expel both dogm 
tism and scepticism from philosophy. 

Kant accordingly proceeded to an exami 
tion of man’s cognitive faculty, in order to di 
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cover the laws and extent of its operation. This | tical combination of its intuitions, although they 
investigation he designated the Criticism of the only belong to each other contingently. 

‘Pure Reason, and he maintained that the reason,| This contingent bond of union however is 
as a pure faculty, must criticise not only itself, but | wholly wanting in synthetic judgments a prioré. 
also the subordinate faculties of sense and under-' For instance, in the position, ‘ whatever happens 
standing. Kant understood by pure whatever is has a cause,’ the notion of a cause is not contained 
independent of experience, as opposed to the em- in the subject ‘whatever happens,’ and it indi- 
pirical, which rests upon it. The pure, or what- | cates something very different from it. How then, 
ever in knowledge expresses the universal and and by what means, are we enabled to say of 
necessary, is 2 priori, that is, antecedent to expe- | ‘ whatever happens’ something absolutely different 
rience ; whereas all that is contingent, or only from it, and to recognise ‘cause,’ although not 
comparatively general, is @ posterior’. The first contained in it, as necessarily belonging to it? It 
requisite in philosophy is a science which may cannot be experience, since in the above propo- 
establish a possibility, and determine the prin- sition the conception of a cause is attached to 
ciples and extent of such knowledge. Now it can-| the subject, not merely generally, but universally, 
not be derived from experience, which only shows and necessarily. Now all speculative a priort 
an object to us such as it appears to be, without | knowledge ultimately rests upon such synthetic or 
declaring that it must be such as itis. All at-| extending judgments ; for, though the analytical 
tempts to derive the necessary from experience are highly important and requisite for science, 
are unsuccessful, because they contradict the con-| still their importance is mainly derived from their 
sciousness which recogniges an essential difference being indispensable to a wide and legitimate 
between necessary and contingent. Experience synthesis, whereby alone a new acquisition in 
serves only as a stimulus to awaken the faculties | science can be made. The proper problem there- 
of pure cognition, so that afterwards, by reflection | fore of the pure reason is contained in the ques~ 
and abstraction, we become conscious of them.|tion—how are synthetic judgments a@ priori 


As, then, we are undoubtedly in possession of such 
pure or @ priori knowledge, of which it is impos- 
sible to place the origin in experience,’it must 
have its root in the pure reason itself, which 
cannot be the ground of the contingent and em- 
pirical; for the pure reason contains nothing 
except the formal or necessary principles of all 
knowledge, whereas the objects to which these 
principles refer are given to the mind from with- 
out. As an instance of these universal and neces- 
sary principles, Kant adduces the law of causation. 
The notion of a cause implies the necessity of its 
being connected with some effect, and enforces so 
strongly the universality of this law, that it is in- 
consistent with the derivation of it from the 
repeated association of an effect with antece- 
dent. The next point which Kant notices, in the 
‘Introduction to Critic of the Pure Reason,’ is 
the distinction between analytical and synthetical 
judgments. The analytical are those in which the 
predicate is connected with the subject by identity ; 
the synthetical are devoid of all identity of the 
subject and predicate. Analytical judgments may 
be also termed explanatory, the synthetical may 
be called extending judgments; since in the 
analytical the predicate adds nothing to the notion 
of the subject, and only resolves the notion which 
forms the subject into its constituent and subordi- 
nate notions, which are contained in it, whereas 
in the synthetical a new element is added by the 
predicate to those already contained in the sub- 
ject, which was not previously understood in it, 
and therefore would not result from it by any 
analysis. For instance, the proposition that all 
bodies are extended is analytical ; but the asser- 
tion that all bodies are heavy is synthetical. All 
the conclusions of experience are synthetical. Hx- 
perience proves the possibility of the synthesis of 
| the predicate ‘heavy’ with the subject ‘ hody ; 

for these two notions, although neither is con- 


| possible ? 
| With a view to resolve this problem of the 
pure reason, Kant begins with an exposition of 
| the transcendental elements of knowledge (trans- 
cendental elementarlehre). By transcendental he 
understood original or primary, or whatever is de- 
termined @ priorz in reference, not only to human 
cognition, but also to man’s collective activity, and 
which consequently is the basis of the empirical, 
or that which is determined a posteriori. In 
short, all pure knowledge makes up the trans- 
cendental philosophy, and on it rest the autho- 
rity and possibility of cognition. The elemen- 
| tarlehre is divided into the transcendental zsthetic 
‘and the transcendental logic. In the former Kant 
investigates the a priori elements of the lowest 
cognitive faculty —— sensation; in the latter, 
those of the understanding and of the reason, 
| In the esthetic he shows that the sensuous faculty 
receives the matter of its intuitions and sensations 
from without by means of certain affections or ex- 
citements of the sense, whereas the forms accord- 
ing to or by means of which this matter is shaped 
into representations or conceptions of determinate 
objects are given originally and by itself. These 
forms are the pure intuitions of space and time, 
because in them nothing else is intuitively viewed 
than the unity of that which is multiple either in 
succession or in co-existence, On this account he 
calls time and space forms of intuition, and desig- 
nates the objects which we so intuitively view by 
the name of phenomena. Of the ground of these 
phenomena, or, as Kant termed it, the thing in 
and by itself, it is left doubtful and undetermined 
whether it is anything actual or not, notwith- 
standing that Kant ascribes to phenomena them- 
selves a certain objectivity or reality, on the 
ground that from their constancy and regularity 
| they cannot be a mere semblance or illusion of the 
isenses. On this account his theory has been 


| tained in the other, are nevertheless parts of a/called a transcendental idealism, as being in 
| whole, or of experience, which is itself a synthe- | nowise inconsistent with that system of empirical 
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realism which by our conduct in life we practically 
maintain. 

Transcendental logic is divided into analytic 
and dialectic, of which the former is the critic, or 
investigation of the understanding, as the faculty 
of notions ; the latter, of the reason, as the faculty 
of ideas. But, for the further explanation of this 
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of resident, but in the following year was 
‘promoted to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, in which capacity he was sent 
in 1738 to the court of France. The Empres: 
Elizabeth confirmed all the dignities that hac 
been bestowed upon him by her predecessor. He 
died at Paris, March 1, 1774. Kantemir’s aim 


part of his system, we refer to the article ‘ Kant,’ in as a writer was to inform and correct, as is suffi- 


the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 


ciently attested by his Satires. His other works 


The criticism of the transcendental dialectic were chiefly translations, viz. ten of the ‘ Epistles 


gives this result—that the ideas of the reason, as 
pure speculative ideas, are nothing more than 


of Horace, Fontenelle’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds, 
Epictetus, Cornelius Nepos, Montesquieu’s ‘ Per. 


simple conceptions, for which no corresponding sian Letters,’ &c. ; hut none except the first twe 


object can be scientifically shown to exist. Ac- 
cordingly neither the existence of God, nor the 
immortality of the soul, nor the freedom of the 
will, can be demonstratively established. Never- 


have been published. 

KANTURK. (Cork.] 

KAOLIN, the Chinese name for porcelain clay. 
It occurs massive and disseminated in disintegrat- 


theless the reason is not merely a theoretical, but. ing granite rocks, and is generally supposed to be 


also a practical faculty, which gives the law of 
human conduct and action. Now these laws 
present themselves with such unconditional ne- 
cessity (the categorical imperative), that no/| 
rational man can refuse obedience to them; and, | 
on the other hand, without the freedom of the will | 
these laws could not be obeyed; and without | 


| 


derived from the decomposition of the felspar 
which they contain. Its colour is either white, 
yellowish, or reddish-white. Fracture fine earthy ; 
soft, dull, and opaque; adheres to the tongue ; 
specific gravity 2.216 ; infusible. Kaolin is found 
in China, France, Saxony, &c.; and in England 
a large traet of this substance occurs near St. 


God and the soul’s immortality there would be no! Austle in Cornwall, on the south side of the 


final cause or motive for human conduct, which | granite range. 
must be placed in a state of felicity, agreeable quartz, and mica. 


to morality, provided by and to be obtained 


through God, in another and a better life. Con-| Silica, 46.8; alumina, 37.3; potash, 2.5; pe 


sequently every man who is conscious of his | 
moral destination holds these practical ideas to be 
both true and objectively legitimate, notwith-| 
standing that he is compelled or required to 
admit them merely by a subjective ground—the | 
testimony of his own consciousness, and of the 
moral wants resulting from its dictates. This. 
Kant calls the postulate of the practical reason. | 
The acceptance of this postulate as true and legiti- | 
mate does not constitute a scientific certainty, or | 
knowledge properly, which indeed does not exist | 
for the supra-sensible ; it is merely a belief, This | 


faith or belief however is thus distinguished from | (1802). 


every other, that it is a moral or practical 


faith, and consequently possesses for the believer his death, is his ‘ History of the Russian Empi 


all the certainty requisite for the guidance and 
conduct of life, and consequently it enjoys a sub- 
jective certainty and authority. This faith is the 
proper foundation of religion, which is nothing 


else than a conscientious observance of all duties |cillor of state, and the order of St. Anne, w 
as divine commands, since God, as the moral law-| bestowed on him by the emperor Alexander. 


giver, cannot be worthily honoured otherwise than 
by obedience to the laws of morality. 

No complete edition of the works of Kant has 
yet appeared. The most important in a philo- 
sophical sense are the ‘ Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft,’ 7 ausg., Leipzig, 1828 ; ‘Kritik der prak- 
tischen Vernunft,’ 6th edit., Leipz., 1827 ; and the 
‘Kritik der Urtheilskraft,’ 3rd edit., Berl., 1827. 

KANTEMIR, ANTIOCHUS DMITRIJ- 
VITCH, was born at Constantinople, Sept. 10, 
1708. In 1722 he accompanied his father, who 
was hospodar of Moldavia, in the campaign 
against Persia, after which (1725) he prosecuted 
his studies in the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. In 1731 he was despatched by the 
Empress Anne to the British court in quality 


December Ist, 1765. He entered the milita 


It contains crystals of felspar, 
From this source the porcelai 
manufactory of Worcester is supplied. Analysis 


oxide of iron, 0.4 ; water, 13.0. 
KARAMSIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAELO 
VITCH, was born in the government of Simbirsk 


service, and in 1789-91 visited Germany, Swit 
zerland, Italy, France, and England, which to 
he has described in his ‘ Letters of a Travellin 
Russian.’ On his return to Moscow he devot 
himself entirely to literature, one of his first u 
dertakings being the ‘ Moscow Journal,’ whic 
was succeeded by ‘ Aglaia,’ the ‘ Pantheon,” an 
the ‘ Vestnik Europe, or European Intelligencer 
The great work to which he entirel 
devoted himself, from 1803 to the very time 


which however he did not live to complete beyon 


After his death the twelfth volume, then near 
prepared in manuscript (bringing the history do 
to 1611), was edited by M. Bludov, minister 
the interior. Since then the work has been co 
tinued. Karamsin died June 8, 1826. 

KASAN. [Casan. 

_ KATER, HENRY, an English mathematici 
(of some eminence, and an excellent practi 
philosopher, was born at Bristol, April 16th, 17 
few of his early life very little is known. 

obtained a commission in the army ; and in 18 
while holding the rank of lieutenant in the 1 
regiment (infantry), he became a student in 
senior department of the Royal Military Coll 
Sandhurst. During his residence at that insti 
tion he was promoted to a company in the 6 
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regiment; and, on quitting the college, he received 
a certificate of the first class. He was afterwards 
made brigade-major of the eastern district. 

The determination of the precise length of the 
seconds’ pendulum, an object of high importance 
in physical science, engaged the attention of 
Captain Kater during several years; and he was 
the first who availed himself of the convertibility 
of the points of suspension and oscillation for the 
determination of the exact length of a mathematical 
pendulum vibrating in the same time as a given | 
pendulum. At the request of the Royal Society | 
of London, he proceeded, in July 1818, to Dun-| 
nose, in the Isle of Wight, to Arbury Hill, 
Clifton, Leith Fort, Portsoy, and the island of, 
Unst, where he made the necessary experiments; | 
and he subsequently computed for those places the 
several lengths of the seconds’ pendulum. 

But the name of Captain Kater will be trans- | 
mitted to posterity in connection chiefly with his 
invention of the floating collimator, an instrument | 
which has conferred on practical science essential 
benefits, its object being the determination of the 
posi 


attached to an astronomical circle. 


and in 1814 he received from 
of the Order 
philosophical 


Society of London, 
the Emperor of Russia the decoration 
of St. Arne. After a life spent in 


leaving behind him many proofs of his zeal for the 
promotion of physical science. 

KATMANDU. [Nepact.] 

KAUFMANN, ANGELICA, was born at/| 
Chur, in the Grisons, Oct. 30,1741. Her father, a 
portrait-painter, devoted unusual attention to the 
education of his daughter, who displayed uncom- 
mon abilities at an early age, both for painting 
and for music. He took her, while still young, 
' to Milan, where they dwelt some time; and 
in 1763 they visited Rome, and there Angelica 
attracted universal notice among the virtnosi, and 
obtained considerable reputation for her portraits 
in oil. 

In 1765 Angelica visited Venice, and in the 
same year came, in company with Lady Went- 
worth, to England, where she was received in a 
most flattering manner: she was elected one of 
the original thirty-six members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, founded in 1768. She returned to Italy 
in 1782, having in the previous year been married | 
- to Antonio Zucchi; she did not however change her 
name, but was always known as Angelica Kauf- 
mann. She died at Rome in 1807, or, according | 
to some accounts, in 1808. She etched several 
plates, and many of her own works have been 
engraved by Bartolozzi and other eminent en- 
gravers; but her success must be attributed to her 
general accomplishments, for as a painter she did 
nothing of value beyond an elegant female portrait, 
or an occasional female figure. 


tion of the line of collimation in the telescope | 
‘behalf of the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Captain Kater was a Fellow of the Royal 


- research, he died in London, April 26th, 1835, hadmadea pr 
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instruction by any one, but his theatrical educa- 
tion commenced early. His mother took him 
with her in her rambles with strolling players an 
showmen. Master Carey, as he was then called, 
was so clever, that once, when Miss Carey was 
performing at Windsor, he was required to give his 
recitations before George III. at the Castle, which 
he did, to his Majesty’s great delight, and was dis- 
missed with a handsome present. 

Kean’s first performance of a complete character 
was that of young Norval, in ‘ Douglas,’ in the 
booth of Richardson of Bartholomew Fair noto- 
riety; his first engagement with a regular com- 
pany was in 1804, when he made his appearance 
at Sheerness on Easter Monday, on which occa- 
sion he played George Barnwell and Harlequin in 
a pantomime. From this time till 1814, when he 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, his life was a series of the vicissitudes, 
struggles, and privations, incident to the profession 
of an actor in country theatres. 
1813, while acting at Dorchester, he was seen and 
appreciated by Mr. Arnold, manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, who engaged him provisionally on 


and ten 

pounds per week for each successive year. This 
‘occasioned a contest with Mr. Elliston, then ma- 
nager of the Olympic Theatre, who alleged that he 
evious engagement with him. A delay 
was caused by the claim, highly distressing to 
Kean, who was in extreme poverty, but at length 
Mr. Arnold ventured to complete his bargain, and 
the play-bills of Drury Lane announced ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Shylock by Mr. Kean, 
from the Exeter Theatre.’ There had been no 
previous puffing, and the house was thinly attended, 
but the applause was tumultuous: he repeated the 
‘character ; the house was well filled, and his fame 
was thenceforth established. Mr. Whitbread, on 
‘the part of the Drury Lane Committee, cancelled 
the original agreement, and presented him with a 
sketch of a new engagement, by which he was to 
receive a weekly salary of 201. per week. Not 
long afterwards the Committee made him a pre- 
sent of 500/., and he received many valuable pre- 
sents from individuals. 

Kean’s career of success, including a visit to 
America in 1820, was uninterrupted till January 
1825, when the action of Cox v. Kean was tried, 
and a verdict of 800/. damages was pronounced 
against him for adultery with the alderman’s wife. 
The public were exasperated against him ; he was 
driven from the stage of Drury Lane, and after- 
wards from that of Edinburgh, and then availed 
himself of an invitation to pay a second visit to 
America. 

After an absence of two seasons in the United 
States, Kean returned to London, having during 
the time not only acquired but saved a conside- 
rable sum. He had however now fallen into 


‘for three years, at a salary of eight, nine, 


KEAN, EDMUND, was born about 1787, in 
London. His father, Edmund Kean, seems to, 
have been a stage-carpenter, and his mother, Miss | 
Ann Carey, was an actress at minor theatres and | 
with strolling players, and in showman’s booths, | 
Little attention seems to have been paid to his 


habits of almost constant intoxication ; his consti- 
tution was broken up, his memory was impaired to 
such a degree that he could not study a new part, 
his alacrity of spirit was gone, and his perform- 
ances were little more than a faint reflection of 
what they had been. Kean quarrelled with and dis- 


In November . 
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carded his son Charles, whom he had sent to Eton 
College, for wishing to become an actor; but they 
afterwards became reconciled, and in 1833 it was 
announced that Kean would play Othello, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, with his son Charles as Iago. 
Kean struggled through the part as far as the 
speech ‘ Villain, be sure,” when his head sunk on 
his son’s shoulder : he was borne off the stage, and 


his acting was at an end. He lingered for a 
|appointment of treasurer to the Palatines, wh 


while, but died May 15, 1833. 


Kean in his person was small, but well formed; | 


his face was thin, but handsome; his eyes and 


hair were black; his countenance, in variety and | 
intensity of expression, was wonderful ; his voice, | Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 


in its upper tones, was somewhat harsh, in its lower 
tones it was soft and melodious; his action was 
free, graceful, varied, and appropriate; his con- 
ception of character was original and true, and 
evidently the result of observation and deep and 
careful study. He did not, as some have supposed, | 
trust to the impulse of his feelings. He studied 
his characters much and anxiously. Frequently, 
after his family were retired to rest, he would 
act scene after scene before the pier-glass, endea- | 
vouring to produce, by expression of countenance, | 
gesture, emphasis, and modulation of voice, the | 
effect which his conception of the character re- | 
quired. 

KEATS, JOHN, was born in Moorfields, Lon- | 
don, in the year 1796. He rectived a classical | 
education at Enfield, under Mr. Clarke, and was | 
afterwards apprenticed toa surgeon. In 1817 he, 
published a volume containing his juvenile poems, | 
and shortly afterwards his long poem, ‘ Endymion,’ | 
which called forth a violent attack from the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ Keats, whose health had 
been impaired by his attentions to a dying 
brother, went to Rome to recover his health, and 
there he died February 24th, 1821, having pre- 
viously published a third volume of poems, con- | 
taining ‘Lamia,’ ‘Isabella, ‘The lve of St. | 
Agnes,’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ ) 

The poetry of Keats is of an exceedingly rich | 
and luxuriant character, and his writings 80 
crowded with images, that it at last becomes almost 
fatiguing to apprehend them. In the sublime, 
Keats is not so happy as in the wildly beautiful, 
In the fragment ‘ Hyperion, where we miss the 
exuberance, we also miss the brilliant fancies of the | 
‘Endymion.’ His poetry isadapted for those who 
are in thought and imagination poets themselves, 
rather than for the general reader. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes has recently (1849) 
edited the ‘ Life and Letters of John Keats,’ which 
gives a painfully interesting picture of the poet in 
hislatter days, sinking under the effects of consump- 
tion and a hopeless attachment which had con- 
tributed to undermine his health, 

KEIGHLEY. [Yorksnire.] 

KEILL, JOHN, a distinguished British mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, was born at 
Hdinburgh in 1671, and, having received the rudi- 
ments of education in that city, he completed | 
his course of study in its university. In 1694 
he was entered at Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself by the lectures which 
he delivered in priyate on yarious subjects relat | 
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ing to natural philosophy, principally from thi 


works of Newton. In 1700 he was elected ; 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and ii 


the same year he succeeded Dr. Millington a 


Sedleian professor of natural philosophy. Tw 
years afterwards he published a work in Latiz 
under the title of ‘Introductio ad veram Physicam, 
which was well received in this country. ; 

In 1709 Keill went to New England with the 


were sent to America as emigrants at the expense 
of the British government: he returned, however 


in the following year, and was immediately chosez 

In 1713 the University of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor in Physic ; and in the 
same year he published an edition. of Com 
mandine’s ‘Elements’ of Euclid, with a tract on 
Trigonometry, and one on the Nature of Logarithms. 
In 1718 he published a work entitled ‘ Introductic 
ad veram Astronomiam,’ which he afterwardé 
translated into English; and there are several 
papers by Keill in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions 
for 1708, 1713, 1714. He died Sept. 1, 1721. 

KEITH. [Banrrsurre, | 

KELP. [Asues ; Soprum.] 

KELSO. [RoxBurGHSHIRE. | 

KEM. (ArcHANGEL, Province. ] 

KEMBLK, JOHN PHILIP, was born Feb 
1, 1757, at Prescot, in Lancashire. His father 
Mr. Roger Kemble, was manager of a provinci 
company performing in Staffordshire, Warwick 
shire, Gloucestershire, &c. He was educate 
partly at the Roman Catholic seminary of Sedgele 
Park, in Staffordshire, and afterwards at th 
English college at Douay, in France, whence a’ 
the age of nineteen he returned to England, an 
made his appearance in the character of Theodosi 
in the tragedy of that name, at Wolverhampton 
January 8th, 1776. Two years afterwards h 
was a regular member of the York company’ 
On Tuesday, 30th of September, 1783, Mr 
Kemble made his first appearance in London a 
Drury Lane, in Hamlet. In 1790 he becam 
manager of that theatre. In 1803 he purchas 
for 24,000. a sixth share in Covent-garde 
Theatre from Mr. Lewis, and became manage 
of that establishment. In 1808 Covent-gard 
was destroyed by fire ; and on the opening of th 
new theatre in 1809, under Mr. Kemble’ 
management, an advance in the prices 
admission to the pit and boxes gave rise to th 
well-known O. P. riots, during which th 
tragedian was personally and grossly insult 
whenever he appeared upon the stage. On Jun 
23, 1817, he took his leave of the Londo 
audience. Mr, Kemble soon afterwards retired 
the south of France, and finally took up hi 
residence at Lausanne, in Switzerland, whe 
he died Feb. 26, 1823, aged 66. Mr. Kemble’ 
talents, both as an actor and a manager, were of 
very high order: his fine taste and classi 
acquirements were perceptible in every effoi 
In society Mr. Kemble was ever the accomplish 
gentleman as well as the convivial companio 
and to the last enjoyed the respect and regard 
the noblest and wisest in the land. Mr, Kemble 
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life has been written by his friend Mr. Boaden,|‘Hebrew Bible, which also contains the most 
in 2 vols. 8vo. important of Kennicott’s and De Rossi's various 
~» KEMPITS, THOMAS A, born about 1380, at readings, was published by Jahn, Vienna, 1806, 
Kempen, near Cologne, was a regular canon of 4 vols. 8vo., which may be recommended as the 
the monastery of Mount St. Agnes, where he best critical edition of the ‘ Hebrew Bible.’ 
applied himself to transcribing the Bible and) KENT, a maritime county of England, is 
other religious books. He afterwards began a bounded N. by the estuary of the river Thames, 
collection of pious and ascetic treatises, among | E. by the German Ocean and the Straits of Dover, 
which were the four books ‘De Imitatione S. by Sussex, and W. by Surrey. A detached 
Christi, which have been erroneously ascribed to portion of the parish of Woolwich in Kent lies 
him as his own composition, but which he merely on the north side of the Thames. The greatest 
transcribed. The authorship of the work is|length of the county from E. to W. is about 64 
generally attributed to John Gerson, chancellor | miles ; the greatest breadth, N. to S., is about 
of the University of Paris, who died in 1429. 40 miles. The area is 1557 square miles. The 
Thomas i Kempis composed some ascetic treatises, population in 1841 was 548,337. 
such as ‘Dialogus Novitiorum de Contemptu| Coast-line, Islands, &c.—The northern part of 
Mundi,’ &c., bat they are inferior to the book) the county, along the estuary of the Thames, is 
©De Imitatione J. C’ He died in 1471. | skirted by a line of marshes, which are very ex- 
KEMPTEN (the ancient Campodiéinum), atown tensive near the junction of the Thames and the 
on the Iller, in the Bavarian circle of Upper; Medway, forming a portion of the Isle of Grain. 
Danube, is built in the old-fashioned style, and | Eastward of this island is the Isle of Sheppey, ex- 
consists of two parts—the Stifts-stadt, or St.- tending about 10 miles by 5, the surface of which 
Hildegard, which stands on a hill; and the ancient is laid down for the most part in grass, but the up- 
free imperial city, which is in the valley. It has land part on the northern side produces good corn. 
a castle, two churches,a gymnasium, a hospital, and | The marshes terminate east of the Swale, and the 
an orphan asylum. There are manufactures of seme again rises to some height in clayey cliffs, 
cotton and linen, and considerable trade in furs,| which extend nearly to the Isle of Thanet. In 
wool, salt, linen, &c. The population is about) this isle, which occupies the north-eastern corner 
7000. |of the county, and which is separated from the 
KENDAL. [ WEsrmor.anp. | |rest of the county by the Stour, the chalk cliffs 
KENILWORTH. [ WarwicksHtre. } commence, and continue along the whole line of 
KENNEBECK. [Marne.] coast to Pegwell Bay, which is the boundary of 
KENNET, River. [BerxsHire.] |the isle to the south-east. The North Foreland 
KENNETT, WHITE, born 1660, died 1728, |is on the coast of the Isle of Thanet, due east of 
Was educated at Westminster and Oxford, and,; Margate. The chalk cliffs of the Isle of Thanet 
after filling various other offices in the church, | are succeeded by the low coast of Pegwell Bay, 
‘became bishop of Peterborough in 1718. Hejwhick continues to Walmer Castle near Deal, 
Here the chalk cliffs recommence, and continue 


wrote and published much. His MS. collections | 

are in the British Museum. His printed works | round the South Foreland to Sandgate, presenting 
include sermons, controversial pamphlets, and | many lofty heights near Dover. From Sandgate the 
topographical and ecclesiastical antiquities. coast begins to get lower until it forms the extensive 


KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN, was born of tract of Romney Marsh, which ends at the 


humble parents, at Totness in Devonshire, April 
4th, 1718. In 1744 some friends raised a sum 
of money to enable him to go to Oxford. He 
entered at Wadham College, and applied himself 
with the greatest diligence to the study of divinity 
and Hebrew. He was elected a Fellow of Exeter 
College shortly afterwards, and took his degree of 
M.A. in 1750. He continued to reside at Oxford 
till the time of his death, Sept. 18, 1783. He 
was a canon of Christ Church, and librarian of 
the Radcliffe Library, to which office he was ap- 
‘pointed in 1767. 

The most celebrated of Kennicott’s works is his 
edition of the ‘Hebrew Bible, which was 
published at Oxford in 2 vols. fol., the first 
yolume in 1776, and the second in 1780. In 


volume on the same subject in 1759. An 
hab Supplement to Kennicott’s Hebrew 
Bible was published 
of 


b 
‘Varia Lectiones Veteris Testamenti,’ Parma, 


1753 Dr. Kennicott published a work ‘On the 
State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament,’ which was succeeded by another 


De Rossi, under the title | 


1784-88, 4 vols. 4to.; to which an appendix was: 
added in 1798. An elegant edition of the 


border of Sussex, near Rye. Opposite Deal lie 
‘the Goodwin Sands, the channel between which 
‘andthe Kentish coast is the well-known roadstead 
of the Downs. The Goodwin Sands are about 10 
or 11 miles long from N. to 8.; the greatest 
| breadth is 3 or 4 miles. The sands are divided 
into two parts by a narrow channel called the 
\‘ Swatch,’ navigable by small boats. 

The Downs, which are about 8 miles in length 
and 6 in width, are a safe anchorage, and are the 
general rendezvous of shipping leaving the Thames 
for the Channel, or returning homeward. To the 
north of the Downs are ‘The Small Downs, a 
smaller roadstead immediately contiguous to the 
Downs properly so called. 

Surface and Geology.—Kent is on the whole 
a hilly county. The chalk range of the North 
Downs enters the county on the west side from 
Surrey, and runs nearly east through the county, 
being cut by the valleys of the Darent, the Med- 
way, and the Stour. Many of the chalk hills 
rise from 400 to 650 feet in height. 

The district between the chalk range and the 
estuary of the Thames is, for the most part, occu- 
pied by the plastic clay, which immediately 


/ 
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overlies the chalk, and is again overlaid by the 
London clay in the Isles of Grain and Sheppey, 
in the shore near Reculver, and in other parts 
of the county, including Shooter’s Hill. 

South of the North Downs the chalk marl and 
greensand crop out, and cover a belt of land which 
skirts the chalk throughout the whole extent of 
the county from west to east. South of this belt 
is another occupied by the Weald clay, about five 
miles in width ; and this is bounded on the south 
by a belt of iron-sand. The Weald of Kent 
was anciently an immense forest, inhabited only 
by deer and hogs. The greater part of it has 
however been gradually cleared and brought into 
cultivation. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The 
northern boundary of the county is formed by 
the Thames, to the basin of which nearly the 
whole county belongs. The other principal rivers 
are the Ravensbourn, the Darent, and the Med- 
way, which flow into the Thames; and the 
Stour and the Rother, which flow into the 
sea. The lengths of the rivers are about as 
follows :—Ravensbourn, 10 miles; Darent, 20; 
Cray, 9; Medway, 60; Eden, 16; Teise, 17 ; 
Beult, 20; Stour, 45. The Medway is by far the 
most important of these; it rises near East Grin- 
‘ead, and flows past Penshurst, Tunbridge, 
Yalding, Maidstone, Rochester, and Chatham, to 
the Thames at Sheerness. The tide flows up to 
Maidstone Bridge. Ships and large vessels cannot 
ascend above Rochester Bridge. Below Rochester 
the estuary gradually expands to a conside- 
rable width, and forms an important harbour 
for the British navy. Numerous arms of the 
riyer or creeks penetrate the marshes, which 
spread inland to a considerable extent from the 
banks of the river. The Stour, which has two main 
branches, distinguished as the Greater and the 
Lesser Stour, insulates the Isle of Thanet. The 
channel continued to be navigable for ships of 
tolerable burden in the reign of King Henry VIIL. ; 
but subsequently, the waters of the northern branch 
having been distributed by means of floodgates 
over the land, this arm from the Stour to Reculver 
became too small for navigation. The Greater 
Stour is navigable from Fordwich to Sandwich. 

The principal canal in Kent is the Royal Mili- 
tary Canal, which was formed rather for the 
purposes of defence than of commerce, during 
the alarm of invasion in the war against Na- 
poleon. It has however since been converted to 
commercial use. It runs from Oxney to Hythe. 
The Thames and Medway Canal runs from 
Gravesend to Rochester: its tunnel of two miles, 
now laid dry, forms a portion of the North Kent 
Railway. 

Kent has a most abundant steam traffic from 
Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, Herne Bay, 
Sheerness, Gravesend, Greenhithe, Erith, Wool- 
wich, Charlton, and Greenwich, to London; 
from Rochester to Sheerness ; from Ramsgate and 
Dover to Ostend ; from Dover to Calais and Bou- 
logne ; and from Folkestone to Boulogne. 

The whole of the railways of the county belong 
to one company—the South-Hastern. They com- 
prise lines from Edenbridge to Ashford ; Ashford 


, what it formerly was. The demiand for hop-poles 
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to Rye; Ashford to Dover; Ashford to Canter- 
bury ; Canterbury to Ramsgate and Margate ; 
Canterbury to Whitstable; Minster to Deal ; 
Paddock Wood to Maidstone; Tunbridge to Tun- 
bridge Wells; the Greenwich and Bricklayers’ 
Arms’ Branches ; and the North Kent (London 
to the Medway), to be opened in 1849. 

Climate and Agriculture—The climate of 
Kent is in general mild and genial. The soil 
may be divided into the gravel, chalk, and clay, 
which produce, where they mix in due propor- 
tions, an extremely fertile loam. The alluvial 
soils along the Thames and Medway, and in Rom- 
ney Marsh, produce some of the richest marsh 
pastures in the kingdom. 

Throughout the whole county the clay may be 
said to predominate, and the mode of cultivation 
generally adopted is that which suits the strongest 
soils, 

Besides the usual crops which are raised on good 
clays, Kent produces several which are peculiar to 
it, such as canary and radish seed, which grow 
chiefly in the Isle of Thanet, where there are 
few hedge-rows to harbour birds, which are very 
destructive to these crops. Other seeds are like- 
wise raised for, the London seedsmen, such as 
spinach, cresses, and white mustard. Kidney 
beans are cultivated to a considerable amount in 
the neighbourhood of Sandwich, and produce from 
ten to twenty bushels per acre. Woad and 
madder were formerly more commonly cultivated 
in Kent than they are now; the foreign, being 
raised at a less expense, has driven the Kentish 
out of the market. 

There is comparatively a very small proportion 
of grass land in Kent, if we except the sheep 
downs on the chalk hills and the marshes. The 
marshes produce most of the hay consumed in 
winter. Romney Marsh, which is well known 
for the richness of its grass, contains about 44,000 
acres ; on the borders of the Stour are 27,000 ; 
and along the Medway, Thames, and Swale, about 
11,500 more. A great many sheep are. reared 
and fattened in these marshes. The cattle fed 
there are only a secondary consideration, sheep 
being found more profitable. 

There are very few dairies of any consequence 
in Kent, nor is any cheese made, except for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Hops are grown to a very great extent in this 
county, and, with the exception of those which 
are raised at Farnham in Surrey, are the most 
esteemed of any in England. . 

In. that part of Kent which is nearest to 
London there are many extensive gardens; and 
about Deptford hundreds of acres are laid out in 
asparagus beds. Great quantities of peas are also 
raised for the London market on the line of road 
from London to Rochester. Apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries are raised in orchards, and the pro- 
duce sent to London markets. The cultivation of 
filberts is peculiar to Kent, and well managed, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. 

There are still some extensive woods in Kent, 
but they are diminishing every year; and the pro- 
duce of bark and timber is much reduced from 
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ore attention to be paid to underwood ; 


Wer parts kh. 
has caused more at 
and some of the coppices, which are well ma- 
, give a sufficient return to prevent their 
ng grubbed up and converted into arable land. 
Divsions, Towns, &c—Kent is divided into 
five lathes. Each lathe comprehends several 
hundreds, and other smaller divisions. The lathes 
are—Sution-at-Héne Lathe, Aylesford Lathe, 
Seray Lathe, St. Augustine Lathe, and Shepway 


e. 

‘There are several parts of the county which 
haye their particular ‘liberties,’ exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the county magistrates. They are 
as follows :—1. The county of the city of Canter- 
bury. 2. The city of Rochester. 3. The bo- 
rough of “Maidstone. 4. The liberty of Romney 
Marsh, which is under the jurisdiction of its own 
bailiff and jurats. 5, The liberty of the cinque- 
ports, which is partly in Kent and partly in 
Sussex. [CrnQquz-Ports.] Kent is in the diocese 
of Canterbury, except the city and deanery of 
Rochester, and some parishes which are in the 
diocese of London. It is in the Home Circuit, 
except certain parishes near London, which, in 
criminal matters, are within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court. The assizes are held at 
Maidstone. For parliamentary purposes the 
county is divided into East Kent and West Kent, 
each of which returns 2 members to parliament ; 
besides which, the cities of Canterbury and Ro- 
chester, the cinque-ports of Dover and Sandwich, 
and the boroughs of Greenwich and Maidstone, 
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There are several houses, and also libraries, 
warm-baths, and other accommodations. Popula- 


tion, 1459. 

Bromley, a market-town, is situated near the 
east bank of the Ravensbourn, 6 miles 8. by E. 
from Greenwich. It is a small but neat town, 
with a market-house near the ¢entre, supported on 
wooden pillars. The church has a low tower at 
the west end, massy and embattled. The entrance 
to Bromley church-yard affords a specimen of the 
ancient lich-gate, by which the corpse was borne 
into the burying-ground. Population of the 
parish, 4325. 

Canterbury. [CANTERBURY. } 

Chatham, a market-town and parliamentary 
borough, is situated on the north bank of the 
eestuary of the Medway, a short distance east 
from the city of Rochester, with which it is con- 
nected by a continuous line of houses. Chatham 
is 30 miles E. by S. from London. It was an in- 
significant place till after the commencement, 
about 1757, of the great naval and military esta- 
blishments, which are at Brompton, a little E. of 
Chatham, and entirely separated from it by a line 
of fortifications. These establishments eonsist of a 
dockyard nearly a mile in length, which has four. 
wet-docks capable of receiving vessels of the 
largest class; an extensive arsenal ; barracks on 
a large scale for artillery and engineers, infantry, 
and marines; a park of artillery; large maga- 
zines and store-houses ; besides a handsome dock- 
chapel, and habitations for the civilians who are 


return each 2 members; and the cinque-port of|employed. There is a school for engineers, es- 


Hythe and borough of Chatham return each 1 
member : total, 18 members. 

The following are the principal towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 :— 

Ashford, a market-town, is situated on the 
west bank of the Stour, 14} miles S.S.W: from 
Canterbury. There is a market-house in the 
centre of the town. The church has a central 


tower, erected in the reign of Edward IV., when 


the church itself was repaired, if not rebuilt. 
Population of the parish, 3082. y 
« Aylesford, a village, is situated on the east 
bank of the Medway, 3} miles N.W. from Maid- 
stone. There is an ancient church with a square 
tower at the west end. Population of the parish, 
1344. Close to the Medway, a short distance 
west from Aylesford, was a Carmelite friary, 
which was suppressed at the Reformation. Many 
portions of the conventual buildings yet remain in 
the present mansion of the Earl of Aylesford. On 
the side of the hill, about 14 mile E.N.E. from 
Aylesford, is Kit’s Coty House, one of those 
druidical monuments called cromlechs. [Crom- 
LEon.} Two stones placed upright, each 8 feet 
above the ground, 8 feet long, and 2 ‘ect thick, 
form the sides; another upright stone, 5 feet 
high, 5 feet broad, and 14 inches thick, closes 
one end, the other end being left open ; a fourth 
stone, 11 feet long, 8 feet broad, and 2 fect thick, 
forms a flat cover like a roof, sloping towards the 
closed end, All the stones are very rude and 
irregular, 

Broadstairs, a village on the coast, near the 


tablished in 1812, and near the dockyard gate 
is a large naval hospital. There is also at Chat- 
ham an establishment of hulks for convicts. Po- 
pulation of the town, 21,431. Population of the 
parliamentary borough, which returns one mem- 
ber, 17,903. 

Cranbrooke, a market-town, 48 miles 8.E. from 
London, is irregularly built. The church is a 
handsome structure in the perpendicular style, 
with buttresses and fine windows. Population of 
the parish, 3995. 

Dartford, a market-town, 15 miles E. by 8S. 
from London Bridge, is situated in a narrow val- 
ley, on the river Darent, about 3 miles from its 
junction with the Thames. Barges ply on the 
river between the Thames and the wharf below 
the town. There are several mills in the neigh- 
bourhood, corn-mills, paper-mills, and especially 
powder-mills, driven by the river. Population of 
the parish, 5619. 

Deal, a market-town and municipal borough, is 
situated on the coast, 18 miles E.S.E. from Can- 
terbury. It is annexed to Sandwich as a member 
of the cinque ports. The town of Lower Deal 
extends a considerable way along the shore; 
Upper Deal, the most ancient part, is further in- 
and, There is a good pier, but no harbour. The 
fine roadstead called the Downs extends in front 
of Deal between the shore and the Goodwin 
Sands; and the Deal fishermen, as well as the 
pilots, whose services are in almost constant re- 
quisition, have the highest reputation for skill 
and intrepidity. At the south end of the town is 


— 


North Foreland, is resorted to-as a bathing-place.| Deal Castle, erected by Henry VIIL, in a good 
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state of repair; and a little more than a mile 
farther south is Walmer Castle, the residence of 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, with a 
modern house, and handsome grounds and garden. 
The borough of Deal is divided into 2 wards, and 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
Population of the parish,.6688. 

Dover (sometimes written Dovor), a municipal 
borough, parliamentary borough, and Cinque-Port, 
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which is now dry and planted with shrubs, is 
crossed by an ancient bridge. 

Faversham, a market town, is situated on a 
stream which runs into the East Swale, just to 
the left of the road to Dover, 47 miles E.S.E. 
from London Bridge. It was a place of some 
note before the time of King Stephen, who built 
and endowed here an abbey for Cluniac monks, 
in which himself, his queen Matilda, and his 


72 miles E.S.E, from London, and 15 miles §.E. | eldest son Eustace of Boulogne, were buried. The 
from Canterbury, is situated on the coast, in a| town consists principally of four streets forming 
narrow valley between two high ranges of chalk an irregular cross, and having the guild-hall and 
hills, which are broken through, and form lofty | market-place in the centre. The church is a large 
precipices in front of the sea on each side of the cruciform structure of flint. The town contains 
town, and on the south side rise perpendicularly also a theatre, assembly-rooms, union-workhouse, 
above the houses and dlgse behind them. On the and gaol. The council of the borough “of Faver- 
south side, about a mile distant, is the Shakspere sham, under the Municipal Reform Act, consists 
Cliff, 400 feet high ; and on the north side, near of 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. The creek or 
to the town, is Dover Castle, with its irregular | arm of the Swale, on which the town stands, is 
lines of fortification on the brow of the cliff, and | navigable for vessels of 150 tons. “The parish of 
its numerous galleries excavated far below in the| Faversham is in the cinque-port liberty of Dover. 
chalk rock, The Castle-Cliff is 325 feet above | Population of the parish, 4621. 

the sea, but the heights are much loftier. The, Folkestone, a market-town and sea-port, is 
town extends some distance up the valley, and situated on the shore of the English Channel, 
stretches out on each side as far round as the cliffs partly in a hollow between two cliffs, and partly 
will allow. The Dour, a small but clear stream,|on the west cliff. The streets are narrow and 


flows through the valley and falls into the har- 
bour. The old town is irregularly built, and | 
without any pretension to architectural effect, 
either in the streets or public buildings. The 
tower of St. Mary’s church is of early Norman) 
architecture, and another old church has also | 
some Norman features. There is another church, | 


steep. The harbour, owing to the accumulation 
of shingle, is not capable of affording anchorage to 
many vessels, but has been considerably improved 
by the engineers of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, who purchased it when they extended 
the line of railway from Folkestone to Dover. 
Steam-packets ply between Folkestone and the 


which is modern. The market-house is a very 
ancient wooden structure. There is a theatre ; 
and, as Dover is resorted to as a bathing-place, 
there are, on the north side of the town, crescents, 
parades, and terraces. The harbour consists of an 
outer harbour and an inner harbour, and both are 
empty at low water. But Dover is to be made a 
harbour of refuge, and a new harbour is about to 
be constructed, which will include 500 or 600 
acres of the bay, and admit vessels of the largest 
size, with any wind and at all times of the tide. 
Dover is the chief packet-station for the opposite 
ports of France, and the prosperity of the place de- 
pends in a great measure on the intercourse be- 
tween England and the continent. The South- 
Eastern Railway extends by Folkestone under the 
Shakspere Cliff to Dover. The municipal borough 
is divided into 3 wards, and is governed by 6 
aldermen and 18 councillors. Population of the 
town and port, 13,872. The parliamentary bo- 
rough returns 2 members: population, 17,795. 
Eltham, formerly a market-town, 7 miles E.S.E, 
from London Bridge, is a small place, which de- 
serves notice on account of the remains of a royal 
palace there, built at a very early period, in 
which Henry III. held Christmas in 1270. Suce- 
ceeding kings frequently resided in it till the time 
of Henry VII., when Greenwich Palace was 
built, and that of Eltham was suffered to fall into 
decay. The hall, now occupied as a barn, is 100 
feet long by 56 feet wide, with a carved timber 
roof, and windows which have been very elegant, 
but are now mostly bricked up. The area of the 
palace is surrounded by a wall, and the ditch, 


bythe Reform Act made part of the parliamentar 


| the old town is however still mean an 


| Population of the parish, 6414, but this is exclusi 


| Thames, 5 miles E.S.E. from London, 
\is partially paved and lighted with gas, but m 


opposite ports of France. The council under the 
Municipal Reform Act consists of 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors. Folkestone, on memorial from the 
corporation to the Lords of the Treasury, Dec. 
1847, was detached from the cinque-port o 
Dover, and constituted an independent port of th 
6th class, and legalised for the importation of sil 
goods from Calais and Boulogne. Folkestone w: 


borough of Hythe. Population of the town o 
| Folkestone, 3723. The village of Sandgate, whic 
is partly in Folkestone parish, is a place of som 
‘resort as a bathing-place. There is a castle a 
| Sandgate, built by Henry VIII. 

Gravesend, a market-town and municipal 
rough, is situated on the south bank of th 
| Thames, 22 miles from London Bridge, throug 
Dartford. Gravesend has of late years become 
great place of resort for visitors from the metr 
polis, and has been much enlarged and‘improved 
irregul 
Two piers have been erected for landing passe 
gers, and a convenient bathing-house for visito 
There are a library, concert-room, and thea 
The municipal borough is divided into 2 war 
and is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillo 


of the parish of Milton (9256), in which part 
the town is situated, 
Greenwich, & market-town and parliamentaj 
borough, is situated on the south cal of t 
e to 


of the streets are narrow. The park, which co 


a 


hide 


prises nearly 200 acres, is diversified with lawns, 
and well planted with elms and chestnut trees. 
Upon an eminence is situated the Royal Obser- 
vatory, commonly called Flamsteed House ; and 
it is from the meridian of this observatory that 
the longitudes are computed in all British maps. 
The south gate of the park opens upon Blackheath, 
where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade both encamped, and 
which has been the scene of other memorable assem- 
blages. About a mile tothe west of Greenwich is the 
royal dockyard of Deptford, established by Henry 
VIII., which comprises a space of about 31 acres, 
in which the ships of the royal navy were formerly 
built and repaired. Greenwich communicates, 
through Deptford, with the metropolis by a rail- 
way on arches of brick, which commences near 
London Bridge. The chief object of interest in 
Greenwich is the hospital for aged, wounded, or 
disabled seamen. It is built on the site of a 
manor-house built by Humphrey, duke of Glouces- 
ter, which Henry VII. converted into a palace, 
and which became a favourite residence of 
Henry VIII. and other succeeding kings and 
queens, till it was pulled down by Charles II., 
who projected the present building. The archi- 
tect selected for this new work was Webb, son- 
in-law of Inigo Jones, under whose superintendence 
the present north-western wing was built, and 
became the occasional residence of Charles II. 
No further progress towards completion was made 
till the reign of William III., whose wife, it is 
said, having suggested the plan of founding an 
asylum for disabled seamen belonging to the royal 
navy, it was determined that the unfinished 
palace of Greenwich should be enlarged and 
adapted to that purpose. Sir Christopher Wren 
undertook to superintend the work without any 
emolument. The foundation was laid June 3, 
. 1696, and the hospital was opened for the recep- 
tion of pensioners in 1705. Large sums have 
since been bequeathed by benevolent individuals 
for the use of the hospital, and the buildings have 
been successively enlarged and improved. The 
whole now consists of four quadrangular piles, 
built principally of Portland stone. The chapel 
was erected from a design of James Stuart, and is 
highly ornamented. The hall, a noble room 
opposite to the chapel, was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and contains a fine collection of paint- 
ings, consisting of naval portraits and sea-fights. 
The management of the establishment is in the 
hands of a governor, lieutenant-governor, two 
chaplains,eand numerous other officers. The 
pensioners, of whom there are generally between 
2000 and 3000, receive their maintenance, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, besides a weekly allowance for 
ocket money. Population of the town, 29,755. 
The parliamentary borough, which returns 2 mem- 
bers, includes Deptford and Woolwich, and con- 
tains a population of 72,748. 

Herne Bay, on the north coast, about 10 miles 
W. from Margate, has recently been a good deal 
resorted to as a watering-place. A pier has been 
erected, and also a church and assembly-rooms. 
The population, which in 1841 was 1572, has 
since been increasing. 

Hythe, a municipal borough, parliamentary bo- 
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rough, and one of the cinque-ports, 15 miles 8. 
from Canterbury, is situated at the foot of a steep 
hill or cliff, about half a mile from the shore, and 
consists chiefly of one long street, parallel to the sea, 
with some smaller ones branching from it, or 
parallel to it. The town-hall and market-place 
are in the centre of the town. The church, on 
the slope of the hill, above the town, is very an- 
cient. There is a small theatre. The corporation 
of Hythe, under the Municipal Reform Act, con- 
sists of 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Hythe 
formerly returned 2 members to parliament; by 
the Reform Act it sends only 1. The parlia- 
mentary borough includes the municipal borough, 
the liberty of the town of Folkestone, and the 
parishes of West Hythe, Saltwood, Cheriton, and 
Folkestone, and part of that of Newington. These 
limits include “the watering-place of Sandgate. 
Population of the cinque port, parish, and muni- 
cipal borough, 2265. Population of the parlia- 
mentary borough, 8939. 

Lee and Lewisham are two villages a short dis- 
tance south from Greenwich. Lewisham consists 
of a street of good houses, extending about 2 miles 
along the road from London to Hastings. Popu- 
lation of the parish of Lee, 2360; of Lewisham, 
9361, exclusive of the chapelry of Sydenham 
(which is 2950). ' 

Lydd isa member of the cinque-port of New 
Romney, from which it is distant about 2 miles $., 
and is about 3 miles N.W. from Dungeness Point, 
Population of the parish, 1509. 

Maidstone, a municipal borough, parliamentary 
borough, and the assize-town of the county, is 
situated on a declivity on the west bank of the 
Medway, 8 miles S. from Rochester, and 34 miles 
E.S.E. from London. The town consists of four 
principal streets, well paved, and containing many 
good houses. A lock has been made at Allington, 
about a mile below Maidstone, to improve the 
navigation of the river, previous to the formation 
of which the tide ascended to Maidstone. There 
is much traffic on the river, in coals, timber, iron, 
groceries, &c., upwards, and in Kentish ragstone, 
paper, hops, fruit, &c., downwards. The chief 
public buildings are—the town-hall, the county 
gaol, the corn-exchange, the ancient parish church, 
which is very large, and a modern church, The 
municipal borough is divided into 3 wards, and is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors: popu- 
lation, 18,086. The parliamentary borough re- 
turns 2 members: population, 16,920. 

Margate, a sea-port town in the Isle of Thanet, 
on the north coast of the county, about 3 miles 
from the North Foreland, and 65 miles BE. by S. 
from London, direct distance. Margate has been 
of late years a favourite sea-bathing place. A 
stone pier has been erected, 900 feet long, which 
has very greatly improved the harbour, previously 
much exposed to winds from the N.E. © The 
modern streets and public structures, including the 
church, an esplanade, squares, &c., are well built 
and lighted with gas. Population of the parish, 
11,050, which included 1586 visitors and 245 
persons in the Royal Bathing Infirmary at West- 
brook, near Margate. Margate is a member of 
the cinque-port of Dover. 
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Milton is a market-town, situated on a creek of 
the Swale, 394 miles from London. The town is 
on the side of a hill sloping down to the creck, 
and is ill-built. The business of the place arises 
from its oyster fishery, and from its being the port 
of communication with London for the surround- 
ing agricultural district. In the centre of the 
town is the ancient court-house for holding the 
manor courts, with the town gaol beneath. Much 
corn is shipped here. The church is chiefly in the 
decorated English style, and is large and hand- 
some. 

Queenborough is in the Isle of Sheppey, 45) 
miles from London. Queenborough belonged to 
the Saxon kings, who,had a castle here, on the 
site of which Edward III. commenced a new and 
more extensive fortress. Edward made the town 
a free borough, and gave it the mame of Queen- 
borough, in honour of his consort Philippa. This 
castle was demolished in the time of the Common- 
wealth. Queenborough is now a poor place, and 
the greater part of the inhabitants are dependent 
on the oyster fishery. Queenborough was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act, before which it re- 
turned 2 members to parliament. Population of 
the parish, 634. 

Ramsgate, a sea-port town in the Isle of Thanet, 
on the east coast, about 4 miles 8. from the North 
Foreland, is a favourite sea-bathing place. An 
excellent harbour has been constructed, which has 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of the town. 
The east pier is 2000 feet in length, the west pier 
about 1000 feet ; they are constructed of Purbeck 
stone and granite. ‘The old part of the town is 
built in a hollow between two chalk ridges, on 
which the modern part of the town is built. There 
are terraces, crescents, bathing-rooms, assembly- 
rooms, a handsome modern church, and several 
places of worship for dissenters. Ramsgate is a 
member of the cinque-port of Sandwich. Popula- 
tion of the parish, 10,909. 

Rochester is a city, and the see of a bishop. 
[RocuxsTEr. | 

Romney is called New Romney, to distinguish it 
from Old Romney, which is a little farther inland, 
and had been deserted by the sea before the time 
of Edward the Confessor, when the harbour of 
New Romney was formed. New Romney is 
situated on the east coast, about 4 miles N. from 
Dungeness. New Romney is one of the cinque- 
ports. The town stands in Romney Marsh, in an 
exceedingly fertile tract, which is used as pasture- 
Jand, chiefly for sheep, and which is defended from 
the encroachment of the sea by a high and broad 
embankment called Dymchurch Wall, which ex- 
tends northwards about 4 miles to the village ot 
Dymchurch. The town consists chiefly of one 
wide well-paved street, with a market-house and 
a hall, or brotherhood-house, in which the mayor, 
jurats, and commons of the cinque-ports fre- 
quently hold their sittings. There is a weekly 
market, The church is a very ancient and hand- 
some building. Population of the cinque-port 
and parish, 955. 

Sandwich, a municipal borough, parliamentary 
borough, and cinque-port, is situated 12 miles 
K. from Canterbury, near the east coast, and on 


parts —Sheerness, including the fortress and dock- 
yards ; Blue-Town, which is inclosed by an outer 
line of fortifications ; and Mile-Town, which is an 
outer uninclosed suburb. 
the extreme point of the island, and the principal 
batteries front the Thames. 


the south side of the Stour, at its entrance into 
Pegwell Bay. It isa very ancient town, and had 
once a.fine harbour, but the sand had begun to 
fill it up before the reign of Elizabeth, and in the 
reign of Edward VI. it was almost entirely 
destroyed. Only vessels of small draught can 
now get up to Sandwich. The streets are narrow, 
ill-paved, and dirty; the houses rude, mean, and 
low. 
which have been injured by tasteless modern 
alterations, by plaster and whitewash. The mu- 
nicipal borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Population of the town and port, 


There are two ancient churches, both of 


2913. Population of the parliamentary borough, 
which includes the parish of Deal, and returns 2 
members, 11,194. 

Sevenoaks, a market-town, is pleasantly situated 
on the northern slope of the North Downs, near 
the upper course of the Darent, 24 miles S.E. from 
London. The town is well built, and contains 
many good houses. The church is of perpendicu- 
lar architecture, spacious, and elegant ; and there 
is a well-endowed grammar-school, The surround- 
ing district is very fertile. Population of the 
parish, 2462. 

Sheerness ig situated on the north-western point 
of the Isle of Sheppey, on the eastern side of the 
estuary of the Medway, at its junction with the 
Thames, 49 miles E. from London by the road 
through Rochester. The town consists of three 


The fortress occupies 


The dockyard is 
surrounded by a brick wall, and is sufficiently 
capacious to receive ships of war of the largest 
size. here are large storehouses, a mast-house, 
rigging-house, sail-loft, &c., with residences for 
the port-admiral, commissioner, and other officers. 
Population of the parish of Minsterin-Sheppey, 
which includes the village of Minster, as well 
Sheerness and its suburbs, 8684. 

Sittingbourne is 40 miles E. by S. from Lon 
don, on the road to Canterbury and Dover. I 
consists chiefly of one main street, has some go 
inns, and depends in a great measure on travelle 
who pass between London and Dover. There i 
also communication with London by barges fro 
a quay on Milton creek. Population of the parish 
2352. 

Tenterden, a market-town and municipal 
rough, is 55 miles S.E. from London. It consi 
chiefly of one main street along the Romney 
and contains some good houses. The church is 
perpendicular architecture, with a lofty tower a 
the west end. The municipal borough is govern 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, Tenterden i 
included in the cinque-port liberty of Hasti 
in Sussex. Population of the parish, 3620. 

Tunbridge, or Tonbridge, a market-town, is 
the north bank of the Medway, 30 miles 8. 
from London. The town consists chiefly of 
street, broad, partially paved, and, from its bei 
on a declivity, clean, There are several bri 
over the Medway, which is here divided in 
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various arms. Near the principal bridge is a|'The entire population, in 1841, was 25,785, which 
wharf, and the Medway is made navigable to included all the naval and military establishments. 
Maidstone by means of locks. The church is a| History and Antiquities—The name of this 
Targe and handsome fabric, in various styles of county is supposed to be Celtic. No portion of 
architecture. There is a free-school richly en-| England played a more important part than Kent 
dowed, a town-hall, and market-house. The ruins| in the Roman times ; it was the scene of Cvesar’s 
of the castle and the ruins of a priory partly re-| first attack; and in most of the subsequent 
main. The South-Eastern Railway passes by|invasions it was, from its proximity to the 
Tunbridge, and there is a branch from Tunbridge} continent, in the path of the invaders. There 
to Tunbridge Wells. Population of the town,| were Roman stations at Reculver, Richborough, 
5260. Dover, and Hythe; and roads from Canterbury 
Tunbridge Wells is 5 miles S. from Tunbridge, | to these places and to London by the road called 
on the border of Kent and Sussex, part of it being} Watling Street. Richborough Castle, near Sand- 
in each county. The chalybeate spring, to which | wich, is the Ritupe of the Romans. The walls form 
the town owes its origin, is nearly equal in| a parallelogram, but the east wall has disappeared, 
strength to that of Spa, in Germany. When/and probably fallen into the Stour. The area 
- Henrietta, queen of Charles I., visited the Wells, | within the walls is five acres. The walls are 
she and her suite remained under tents. After) flanked by projecting round towers at the angles, 
the Restoration the place rapidly increased. A jand by intermediate round towers. The walls are 
chapel was built, and an assembly-room, coffee- | built of blocks of chalk and stone, and faced on 
house, bowling-greens, and other places of amuse-| both sides with squared blocks of Portland or grit- 
ment were erected in the neighbourhood. The/ stone, banded at intervals with double rows of large 
Wells, properly so called, are in the centre of the| flat tiles. The walls to the height of six feet are 
town, and near them are the markets, the eleven feet three inches thick ; above that height 
assembly-rooms, and the public walks. There they are ten feet eight inches. The top of the wall 
is a handsome modern church and a theatre,|is everywhere imperfect; its greatest height is 
and there are libraries, and the other usual requi- | twenty-three feet. A quarter of a mile from the 
sites of a watering-place. Population of the town, | South-west angle of the castle are the remains of a 
8304. Roman circular amphitheatre of about seventy yards’ 
Westerham is 21 miles S.S.E. from London, | diameter. Many portions of the Roman Watling 
near the source of the Darent. It is a market- | Street coincide with the present high road from 
town. Population of the parish, 2162, chiefly | London to Canterbury. 
agricultural. In the Saxon invasion Cantium was the scene 
Whatstable is about 6 miles E. from Canterbury, | of many interesting events. The brothers Hengist 
with which city it communicates by a railroad.|and Horsa landed in Pegwell Bay, probably about 
Tt is the port of Canterbury. Hoys convey goods | A.D. 446 or 449. Having received a grant of the 
to and from London, and colliers discharge their Isle of Thanet, then insulated by a channel of 
cargoes here. The inhabitants are engaged in the some width, they received accessions of strength 
oyster fishery. Population of the parish, 2255. |from their countrymen at home, and were soon 
Woolwich, a market-town, is on the south bank | involved in hostilities with the Britons. Many 
of the Thames, 8 miles E. from London. The | irruptions of the Jutes followed, and many battles 
town canailhs chiefly of a street, nearly a mile|between them and the Britons. In a.p. 752, 
long, on the bank of the river, with other streets| Kent was subject to Mercia. In 823, after the 
diverging from it. The importance of Woolwich | successes of Egbert, Kent became a subordinate 
has arisen from its dockyard, from the government | part of the West Saxon empire. It commonly 
foundry for cannon haying been established there, | formed the appanage of the eldest son, or heir 
and from its having been made a great depot for| apparent, of the King of Wessex, and when the 
naval and military stores. The Royal Dockyard | heir succeeded to the paramount sovereignty he 
contains two large dry docks, a basin 400 feet by | usually resigned the Kentish crown to his heir. 
300 feet, capable of receiving the largest vessels, to- | During the reign of Ethelwulf in Wessex, and of 
fees with extensive storehouses, mast-houses, &c, | his sons in Kent, the latter kingdom was repeatedly 
he foundry for cannon forms one of the principal | attacked by the Danes, and down to the time of 
departments of the Royal Arsenal ; another depart- the Norman Conquest Kent was seldom free, for 
ment is the Pattern-Room, which contains a model | any considerable period, from the hostile incursions 
of every article used in the artillery service. The | of the Danes. 
storehouses of the Royal Artillery are to the} At the great battle of Hastings the men of 
north of the Royal Arsenal. The Royal Artillery | Kent formed the vanguard of the Anglo-Saxon 
barracks are on the north side of Woolwich Com-|army. At the outbreak of the war of the Roses, 
mon. The Royal Military Academy is at the| A.D. 1451, Richard, duke of York, encamped 
south-east edge of Woolwich Common. The Ro-| near Dartford, where he fortified himself. The 
tunda, on the west side of Woolwich Common, is| king, Henry VI., encamped on Blackheath. 
a depository for models connected with military | In the civil war of Charles I. and the Parliament, 
and naval architecture. Inthe Rope-yard, at the a severe battle was fought at Maidstone, A.D, 
east end of the town, cables of the largest size are| 1648, in which the Parliamentarians, under 
made. There are also at Woolwich the Royal | Fairfax, obtained a complete victory. In 1667, a 
Marine barracks, the barrack#of the Royal Sappers | detachment from the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
and Miners, and the Royal Ordnance Hospital. ' sailed up the Medway as far as Upnor Castle, 
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Of ancient castellated edifices, besides the 
Roman and Saxon remains, the most remarkable 
are the castles of Leeds, Hever, Chilham, Alling- 
ton, and Westerhanger, to which may be added the 
castellated mansions of Penshurst and Knowle. 
Leeds Castle is surrounded by a broad moat: the 
entrance is by a stone bridge of two pointed 
arches, and through a deep gateway in good 
preservation. Another gateway, which defended 
the entrance of the bridge, is in ruins. 
the building has been modernised: the founda- 
tions of the more ancient part, which formed tbe 
keep, rise immediately from the water, and are 
very strong. Hever Castle is surrounded by a 
moat: the entrance gateway is flanked by round 
towers; the inner buildings form a quadrangle 
inclosing a court. Chilham Castle was a Norman 
structure, of which the keep is the only part 
that now remains. Of Westerhanger the principal 
remains are the outer walls, with the towers of 
the north and east sides. Penshurst Castle is 
one of those castellated dwellings that immediately 
succeeded the baronial castles of a more troubled 
period. The principal buildings form a quadrangle 
inclosing a spacious court, and comprehending a 
hall, chapel, and other apartments. Knowle is 
another extensive and magnificent mansion: the 
principal buildings form a spacious quadrangle, 
and are in the castellated style. The greater 
part is of the fifteenth century, but some portions 
of it are yet older. Knowle Park is very beautiful. 

Of monastic remains, the principal are St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, at Canterbury, Aylesford 
Priory, St. Radigund’s Abbey, near Dover, the 
abbeys of Faversham and Malling, the priories of 
Tunbridge and Folkestone, and Boxley Abbey, 
near Maidstone. Besides the cathedrals at Can- 
terburyand Rochester, the most interesting ancient 
church, perhaps, is that of Barfreston, between Can- 
terbury and Dover. 

KENT, WILLIAM, was born in Yorkshire, 
in 1684. Both his parentage and education were 
humble, and he was apprenticed to a coach-painter. 
He attempted to establish himself as an artist ; 
and in 1716, while in Italy, he became acquainted 
with the Earl of Burlington, who became his patron, 
and under whose roof he resided till his death, 
April 12, 1748. Kent soon discovered greater 
capacity for architecture than for painting and 
sculpture ; and, if it be true that the designs 
for Holkham, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, in 
Norfolk, emanated principally, if not entirely, 
from him, that single edifice alone proves him to 
have possessed superior talent. In landscape- | 
gardening he formed an epoch, and may justly be 
considered as the father of the English style. 

KENT, JAMES, was born at Winchester, in 


1700, and while young was admitted as one of the 
children of the Chapel Royal, London. . He was 


afterwards organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whence he removed in 1737, to fill the same 
situation in the cathedral of his native place. He 
died in 1776. 

Mr. Kent was very serviceable to Dr. Boyee, 
while the latter was preparing his magnificent 
work, the ‘Collection of Cathedral Music.’ In 
1778 he published his ‘Twelve Anthems,’ among 
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which are, ‘Hear my Prayer, ‘When the Son of 
Man,’ ‘ My Song shall be of Mercy,’ and others 
familiar to the congregations of our cathedrals. 

KENTUCKY, one of the United States of 
North America, is situated between 36° 30’ and 
39° 10’ N. lat., and between 81° 50’ and 89° 20° 
W. long. It is bounded N. by Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, from which it is separated by the 
river Ohio; E. by Virginia; 8. by Tennessee ; 


Part of} and W. by the Mississippi, which separates it 


from Missouri. Its greatest length is about 400 
miles, and its greatest breadth about 170 miles. 
The area is 40,500 square miles. The population 
in 1840 was 779,828, of whom 182,258 were 
slaves. 

The south-eastern and eastern parts of Ken- 
tucky are covered with ridges of mountains and 
high hills. None of the summits of these moun- 
tains appear to attain the height of 3000 feet 
above the sea. The highest range is that of the 
Cumberland Mountains, in the 8.E. To the west 
of the hilly region lies an upland region, which 
extends to about 86° W. long. The surface is 
undulating, but it is intersected by numerous 
river-beds, which are from 100 to 300 feet below 
the surface of the plain. The soil is of the first 
quality. The most western portion of the state is 
divided between the Barrens and a country which 
is partially hilly. The Barrens are in the 8.W., 
between Green River and Cumberland River. In 
their natural state they are ‘generally destitute of 
trees, and resemble the prairies or savannas which 
occur north of the Ohio. Though this tract does 
not deserve the name which it bears, it is of in- 
ferior fertility when compared with the uplan 
region. 

Along the northern boundary runs the Ohio 
which receives all the larger rivers that drai 
Kentucky. The most eastern is the Big Sand 
River, which separates Kentucky from a part o 
Virginia, It flows in a northern direction, an 
has a course of about 250 miles. The branch 
of the river Kentucky rise in the eastern par 
of the state, and form by their union a consider 
able stream, which first flows N.W., then W., an 
at last nearly due N. Its course is about 28 
miles, and, though very rapid, it may be navigate 
by small boats for 180 miles from its mouth, whe 
full, but at other times not higher up than Fran 
fort. Green River rises in the western distric 
of the upland region, and flows W., N.W., and } 
to the Ohio. Its course is 280 miles. Cumbe 
land River rises in the eastern part of Kentuck 
and flows W. and 8. into Tennessee, where 
makes a large bend, then re-enters Kentucky, a 
flows N.W. to the Ohio. It is above 500 mil 
long. Licking River and Salt River are also 
considerable size. The river Tennessee flo 
only about 70 miles through Kentucky. 

The mean annual temperature of Kentue 
seems to be about 55°, and consequently 5° hig 
than that of London, but the differences in- 
extremes of heat and cold are much grea 
Wheat, tobacco, and hemp are the staple produe 
but Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buckwhi 
flax, and potatoes * also cultivated. H 
cattle, and bacon are largely exported, — Iron-0 
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‘coals, salt, and lime are obtained. The greater 
part of the products of the state pass down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 

As a-great part of the country is covered with 
forests, wild animals are still numerous, as deer, 
bears, wolves, foxes, hares, beavers, and otters, 

The forests contain many timber-trees. Those 
of the mountains and upland region consist of elm, 
oak, hickory, black-walnut, cherry, &c. ; those of 
the Barrens are chiefly oak, chestnut, and elm. 

Kentucky is divided into 90 counties. F’rank- 
fort, the capital of the state, is situated on the 
east bank of the Kentucky, 60 miles above its 
junction with the Ohio, in 38° 14’ N, lat., 84° 40° 
W. long. Steamboats of 300 tons’ burthen come 
up to Frankfort when the water is high. The 
population in 1840 was 1917. Lexington is 
situated on a branch of the Elkhorn River, 24 
miles E.S.E. from Frankfort. It is the oldest 
town in the States, and was formerly the capital. 
It is a well-built town, and contained, in 1840, 
10 places of public worship, a State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, the halls of the Transylvania University, 
and 6997 inhabitants. Louisville is the most 
populous town of the state. It is situated on the 
south bank of the Ohio, in 38° 8’ N. lat., 85° 26’ 
W. long., about 50 miles W. by N. from Frank- 
fort. It has increased with extraordinary rapidity. 
Tn 1800 the population was 600; in 1845 it was 
estimated at 30,000. The Ohio is more thana 
mile wide opposite the town, and there is a very 
large traffic on it by steam-boats and river-craft. 
Maysville, on the south bank of the Ohio, 81 miles 
N.E. from Frankfort, contained in 1840 a popula- 
tion of 2741. 

_ Bardstown, or Bairdstown, 40 miles S.W. from 
Frankfort, contains a court-house, gaol, market- 
house, and 1492 inhabitants. St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege (Roman Catholic), in the vicinity, had, in 1848, 
17 instructors, 150 alumni, and 126 students. 

The first Europeans arrived in Kentucky in 
1767, and the first settlement was formed ‘in 
1775. It was originally a part of Virginia, but, the 
population having increased rapidly, Virginia con- 
sented to a separation. The first constitution was 
formed in 1790, and its present constitution in 
1799. The legislative body consists of 38 sena- 
tors, who are elected for four years, and 100 re- 
presentatives, who are elected for one year. It 
sends 2 senators and 10 representatives to congress. 

KENYON, LLOYD, LORD, the second son of 
Lloyd Kenyon, was born at Greddington in Flint- 
shire, on the 5th of October, 1732. His educa- 
tion was, owing to the straightened means of his 
father, very defective. At the age of fourteen he 
was articled to Mr. Tomlinson, an attorney at 
Nantwich in Cheshire, with whom he remained 
for seven years, during which time his diligence 
and shrewdness procured him his master’s favour. 
In 1754 he took chambers in the Temple, London, 
and became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. While a 
student, he devoted himself with great earnest- 
ness to the law. Mr. Kenyon was called to the 
bar in Hilary Term, 1761, but many years elapsed 
before he obtained business. His legal attain- 
_ ments appear to have been not only considerable, 
but exact, and he acquired by degrees the ree 
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putation of being a sound lawyer. In 1773 be 
married Mary, third daughter of George Kenyon 
of Peele in Lancashire. He now began to rise 
into notice. In 1779 he was retained as one 
of the counsel for Lord Pigot in the ren! 
secution of Shelton and others for depriving him 
of his government; and afterwards in the same 
year as leading counsel for Lord George Gordon. 
In April 1782, on the accession of the Fox and 
Rockingham, administration, he was appointed 
attorney-general. On the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham he retained his office with Pitt 
as chancellor of the exchequer, and went out 
with the Shelburne administration in the spring 
of the year following. In December he was re- 
appointed attorney-general, To the character of 
an orator he had no pretension, being a man of 
little imagination, and expressing himself not only 
without elegance, but occasionally with vulgarity. 
He was no scholar, and yet he would insert 
Latin words and phrases without point or taste in 
his discourse, 

In 1784 he was raised to the office of master of 
the rolls, and created a baronet; and in May 
1788 he was gazetted Lord Kenyon, Baron Gred- 
dington, and succeeded Lord Mansfield as chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench. His appointment 
to this important situation. was at the time un- 
popular with the profession generally. To the 
opinion of his brother judges he gave a reception 
not only of neglect, but almost of contempt; and 
to the barristers he was equally ungracious. 

Lord Kenyon struck sternly at those offenders 
who are the peculiar objects of popular dislike. 
But while doing so he frequently gave too easy 
credit to accusation, and allowed himself to punish 
often with a severity not sufficiently tempered. 
The vices of the wealthy met with no favour from 
him. In actions for criminal conversation, he 
directed juries (over whom no judge had greater 
power) to give damages of very large amount, and 
this even in cases whefe the collusion of the parties 
or the vicious conduct of the husband ought to 
have made nominal damages more than sufficient. 
Gamblers met with similar treatment from him : 
he made no distinction between the gamblers of St. 
James’s and the pickpockets of the Strand. Lord 
Kenyon exerted himself to the utmost to put an 
end to duelling, and he declared that whoever was 
convicted of having murdered his fellow-creature 
in a duel should suffer the course of the law; 
and he on more than one occasion directed the 
jury to that conclusion, but without success. 
Flagitious libels against individuals were punished 
by him with merited severity. But, of all writ- 
ings, those partaking of the character of political 
libels were those against which he directed, with 
the most unflinching perseverance, all the terrors of 
the law. 

Lord Mansfield, when chief-justice, had some- 
what unsettled the bounds of the courts of law; 
but Lord Kenyon reverted to the ancient strict- 
ness, and he expressed his determination to main- 
tain it. He also always refused to allow the plain 
words of a statute to be refined away, however 
severe in its enactments, by any subtle sophistry. 

At Nisi Prius he never brought a book with him 
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into court to refer to. The extent as well as the|about the five regular solids. In 1597 Kepler 
arrangement of his legal knowledge needed no such | married a lady who, though two years younger than 
assistance. In performing the laborious duties of | himself, was a widow for the second time. This 
his profession he was diligent and exact. He died | alliance soon involved him in difficulties, which 
in 1802, after having accumulated a fortune of | together with the troubled state of the province 
300,000/. Lord Kenyon was temperate, frugal / of Styria, arising out of the two great religious 
even to parsimony, and an early riser. For his/| parties into which the empire was then divided, 
happiness he looked to his home. He entirely | induced him to withdraw from Gritz into Hun- 
disregarded outward appearance: his dress was| gary, whence he transmitted to a friend at 
shabby, his equipage mean,, and he entirely neg-| Tiibingen several short treatises—‘On the Mag- 
lected the exercise of hospitality. net,’ ‘On the Cause of the Obliquity of the 

(Law Magazine, No. 37, p. 49.) Ecliptic,’ and ‘On the Divine Wisdom as shown 

KEPLER, JOHANN, was born near Weil, in| in the Creation” In 1600 Kepler, having learned 
the duchy of Wiirtemberg, Dee. 21, 1571. He was | that Tycho Brahé was at Benach in Bohemia, 
a seven months’ child, very weak and sickly, and | and that his observations had led him to a more 
survived with difficulty a severe attack of small-| accurate determination of the eccentricities of the 
pox. His parents were of noble descent, though | planets’ orbits, determined on paying him a visit, 
their circumstances were far from affluent. The|and was welcomed in the kindest manner by 
father, at the time of his marriage, was an! 'T'ycho, by whom he was introduced the following 
officer in the service of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, | year to the emperor, and honoured with the title 
and joined the army in the Netherlands a few/| of imperial mathematician, on condition of assist- 
years after the birth of his eldest son Johann. On| ing Tycho in his calculations. Upon the death of 
his return to Germany, he learnt that an acquaint-| Tycho, Oct. 1601, Kepler succeeded him as prin- 
ance for whom he had incautiously become security | cipal mathematician to the emperor. To this 
had absconded, and had left him the unexpected great man Kepler was under many obligations, 
charge of liquidating the bond. This circumstance | not merely for the pecuniary assistance and hospi- 
obliged him to dispose of his house and nearly the| tality which himself and family so often ex- 
whole of his possessions, and to become a tavern- | perienced from Tycho, and upon which at one 
keeper at Elmendingen. Young Kepler had been| period they entirely depended for subsistence, but 
sent in the year 1577 to a school at Elmendingen, | still more for the sound advice which he gave 
and he continued there until the occurrence of the | him, to abandon speculation, and to apply himself 
event to which we have just alluded, and which|to the deduction of causes from their observed 
was the cause of a temporary interruption in his| effects,—advice which Kepler greatly needed, and 
education, as it appears that he was taken home| to which, if he had adhered more closely, his 
and employed in menial services until his twelfth | fame would have been even greater than what it 
year, when he returned to school. In 1586 he|nowis. Itis to be regretted that upon several 
was admitted into the monastic school of Maul-| occasions the conduct of Kepler towards Tycho 
bronn, where the cost of his education was|Brahé ill accorded with the generosity of the 
defrayed by~the Duke of Wiirtemberg. The | latter, though this appears to be attributable rather 
regulations of this school required that after re-| to the impetuosity of Kepler's temper than to any 
maining a year in the superior classes the students | want of gratitude towards: his benefactor. It has 
should offer themselves fér examination at the|been said that Kepler was appointed imperial 
college of Tiibingen for the degree of bachelor. | mathematician on condition of assisting Tycho in 
On obtaining this degree, they returned with the | his calculations. The object of. these calculations 
title of veterans, and, having completed the pre-| was the formation of new astronomical tables 
scribed course of study, they were admitted as generally, which were to be called the Rudolphine 
resident students at Tiibingen, whence they pro-| Tables, in honour of Rudolph, the then emperor 
ceeded in about a year to the degree of Master. |of Bohemia, who had promised, not merely to de- 

While thus engaged at Tiibingen, the astrono- fray the expense of their construction, but likewise 
mical leetureship of Griitz, the chief town in| to provide Kepler with a liberal salary ; neither 
Styria, became vacant by the death of George | of which his circumstances ever permitted him to 
Stadt, and the situation was offered to Kepler, | fulfil. The part more particularly allotted to 
who was forced to accept it by the authority of} Kepler was the reduction of Tycho’s observations 
his tutors, although we have his own assurance | relative to the planet Mars, and to this cireum- 
that at that period he had given no particular | stance is mainly owing his grand discovery of the 
attention to astronomy. This must have been in| law of elliptic orbits, and that of the equable 
the year 1598-4. In 1596 he published his} description of areas, The pecuniary difficulties 
‘Mysteriam Cosmographicum,’ wherein he details | however in which he found “himself almost inces- 
the many ingenious hypotheses which he had suc- santly involved, in consequence of the non-payment 
cessively formed, examined, and rejected, concerning | of his salary, greatly retarded the progress of his 
the number, distance, and periodic times of the labours, and obliged him to seek a livelihood by 
planets, and finally proposes a theory which he casting nativities. The Rudolphine Tables were 
imagines will account in a satisfactory manner for| therefore postponed, and he applied himself to 
the orderof the heavenly bodies, which theory rests| works of a less costly character, from which he 
upon the fancied analogy between the relative di- might expect to derive more:immediate remunera- 
mensions of the orbits of those bodies, and the} tion, In 1602 appeared his ‘ Fundamental Prin- 
diameters of circles inseribed and circumscribed ciples of Astrology ; in 1604 his * Supplement to 
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Vitellion ;’ in 1605 ‘A Letter concerning the of that are; but, as the calculation of these dis- 


Solar Ectipse ; and in 1606 ‘An Account of the tances was found to be excessively operose, he 
New Star which had appeared in 1604 in the substituted the approximate area of the figure 
Constellation Cassiopeia.’ Of these the ‘Supple- bounded by the are and the two extreme distances 
ment to Vitellion’ was important, as containing for the sum of all the distances, and was thus led 
the first consistent theory of that branch of optics from erroneous principles to that beautiful law of 
termed dioptrics, | the planetary motions by which the area described 

At length, in 1609, appeared his ‘New Astro- by the revolving radius vector is proportional to 
nomy,’ containing his great and extraordinary book the time of its description. When however he 
‘On the Motion of Mars, a work which holds came to apply this theory to the motion of Mars, 
the intermediate place and is the connecting link the eccentricity of whose orbit is much greater 
between the discoveries of Copernicus and those | than that of the earth’s, he found that the circular 


ef Newton. The introduction is occupied in re- 
futing the then commonly received theory of gra- 
vity, and in declaring what were his own opinions 
upon the same subject. In the course of this 
discussion he states distinctly that, since the attract: 
ive virtue of the moon extends as far as the 
earth, as is evident from its enticing up the waters 
of the earth, with greater reason it follows that 
the attractive virtue of the earth extends as far as 
the moon, and much farther; and he likewise 
asserts that, if two bodies of like nature be placed 
in any part of the world near each other, but 
beyond the influence of any other body, they 


hypothesis gave results differing from the observa- 
tions of Tycho by at least eight minutes; and, as 
he considered that difference too great to be attri- 
buted to the error of so exact an observer, he 
concluded that the suspicions, which, as was above 
stated, he had long previously entertained, relative 
to the form of the planets’ orbits, were well 
founded, at least with respect to the planet Mars. 
At length he deduced, from observations of that 
planet near the quadratures, that its orbit was an 
oval elongated in the direction of its apsides, and 
was thus led to the law of elliptic motions. 

The elliptic form of the orbits and the equable 


would approach each other like two magnets, each | description of areas constitute two of the three 
passing over a space reciprocally in proportion to | celebrated truths known by the name of Kepler’s 
its mass. The theory adopted by Kepler, in the; Laws. The third, viz. thatthe squares of the 
early part of his discussion of Tycho’s observa-| periodic times are proportional to the cubes of the 
tions, appears to have been that the orbit of each| mean distances from the sun, was not discovered 
planet, including the earth, was circular ; that it| till twelve years after, though, before the publi- 
was described with a uniform angular velocity| cation of his ‘ Mysterium Cosmographicum,’ he 
about a point within, called the centre of the|had been speculating, as we have seen, upon 
equant, and that the centre of the orbit lay in the | finding some relation between those distances and 
line joining the centre of the equant and the place | periodic times. The final discovery resulted far 
of the sun, but not equidistant between those) less from philosophical deduction than from the 
points, as had been previously supposed. With|innumerable combinations which his ever-active 
respect to the earth however, in particular, he had | fancy had been calling into existence during the 
started with the erroneous opinion, then generally | previous seventeen years ; and indeed, when he at 
entertained by all astronomers, that the centre of| length detected the relation which he had so long 
the earth’s equant coincided with that of its orbit, | been in search of, he was only able to offer an ex- 
and that consequently not only its angular but| planation of it upon four suppositions, three of 
also its linear motion was uniform, although its| which are known to be false. 
distance from the sun was known to vary. After} In 1620 Kepler was visited by Sir Henry 
four years of laborious calculation, the non-| Wotton, the English ambassador at Venice, who, 
accordance of his results with observation obliged | finding him, as he was always to be found, op- 
him to fix upon the bisection of the line joining | pressed with pecuniary difficulties, urged him to 
the centre of the equant and the place of the sun, | go over to England, where he assured him of a 
for the centre of the planet’s orbit; and shortly | welcome and honourable reception ; but Kepler 
after he was led to the conclusion that one of the| could never determine on quitting the Continent. 
two other principles upon which his theory rested | In 1624 he went to Vienna, where with difficulty 
must be erroneous ; that either the orbit of the|he obtained 6000 florins towards completing the 
planet was not a perfect circle, or that there was|‘ Rudolphine Tables,’ together with recommenda- 
no point within it round which it moved with a| tory letters to the states of Suabia, from whom he 
uniform velocity. also collected some money due to the emperor. It 
Having easily proved that at the apsides,—that | was not however till 1627 that these tables—the 
is, the two points of the planet’s orbit which are | first that were calculated on the supposition that 
nearest to and farthest from the sun,—the times|the planets move in elliptic orbits--made their 
of describing equal small ares are nearly propor-| appearance; and it will be sufficient to say of 
tional to the distances of the planet from the|them, in this place, that had Kepler done nothing 
sun, he concluded with his accustomed precipi-|in the course of his whole life but construct these, 
tancy that the same relation existed at all other he would have well earned the title of a most 
points of the orbit. An almost immediate con-| useful and indefatigable calculator. In 1630 he 
sequence of this assumption was, that the time | made a final attempt to obtain a liquidation of his ~ 
of deseribing an ate of any length whatever | claims upon the imperial treasury ; but the fatigue 
would be proportional to the sum of all the lines | and vexation of his fruitless journey brought on a 
which could be drawn from the sun to every point | fever which terminated his life, in the early part of 
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November 1630, and in his 59th year. His 
body was interred in St. Peter's churchyard at 
Ratisbon, and a simple inscription, which has long 
since disappeared, was placed on his tombstone. 
Upon the character of Kepler, upon his failures, 
and on his success, Delambre has pronounced the 
following judgment :—-‘ Ardent, restless, burning 
to distinguish himself by his discoveries, he at- 
tempted everything ; and, having once obtained a 
glimpse, no labour was too hard for him in follow- 
ing or verifying it. All his attempts had not the 
same success, and, in fact, that was impossible. 
Those which have failed seem to us only fanciful ; 
those which have been more fortunate appear sub- 
lime. When in search of that which really existed, 
he has sometimes found it; when he devoted him- 
self to the pursuit of a chimera, he could not but 
fail ; but even there he unfolded the same qualities, 
and that obstinate perseverance that must triumph 
over all difficulties but those which are insur- 
mountable.’ 
KERMAN. ([Persta.] 
KERMANSHAW. 4 Penrsta.] 


KERMES MINERAL, a peculiar sulphuret | 


of antimony, formerly much but now little used in 
medicine. It is obtained in the form of a brown- 
ish red powder. 

KE’RODON, a genus of rodent Quadrupeds 
peculiar to South America, remarkable for the 
form of the molars, which all resemble each other, 
and are composed of two equal parts, each of a 
triangular or rather heart-form shape, united on 
the external side of the tooth, and separated on its 
internal side. These triangles or ‘ hearts’ are each 
surrounded by their enamel, and filled with bony 
matter, and their separation produces anwngular 
notch partly filled with cortical substance. 

When M. F. Cuvier wrote, only one species, 
Kerodon Moco, was known, and this was discovered 
by Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, and noticed by 
him under the name of Cavia rupestris. The fur 
is ash-gray mixed with reddish yellow, and 
blackish above and whitish below. Size smaller 
than that of the guinea-pig. This species was 
found in the rocky places of the interior of Brazil, 
near Rio San Francisco. 

In 1835, Mr. Bennett exhibited to a meeting 
of the Zoological Society of London, a rodent, 
sent home among the animals collected by Captain 
Phillip Parker King, R.N., during his survey of 
the Straits of Magalhaens, and presented by him 
to the Society, which Mr. Bennett regarded as a 
second species of Kerodon, and for which he pro- 
posed the name of Kerodon Kingii. This species 
was found at Port Desire, on the eastern coast of 
Patagonia. 

KERRY, a maritime county of the province of 
Munster, in Ireland, is bounded E. by Limerick 
and Cork, 8. by Cork and the estuary of the Ken- 
mare, W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and N. by the 
estuary of the Shannon. It lies between 51° 41’ 
and 52° 33/ N. lat., and between 9° 7/ and 10° 
30° W. long. The greatest length N. to S. is 54 
miles; the greatest length EH. to W. is 58 miles. 
The area is 1853 square miles. The population in 
1841 was 293,880, 


Kerry forms the south-western extremity of the greater part of Kerry. The most extensi 


extremity, where it discharges its waters by a 


\thickly wooded defile. 
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‘Ireland. The coast, which is bordered by the 
Atlantic, is deeply indented by the zstuary of the 
Kenmare River, the Bay of Dingle, and the Bay of 


Tralee. The peninsulas intercepted between these 
arms of the sea are occupied by the western ex- 


‘tremities of that mountain system, which, com- 
‘mencing in Waterford, extends with little inter- 
ruption across the entire south of Ireland. Beyond 


the range of mountains which crosses the centre of 
the county extends a rich and generally level 
country, which rises into rough land in only one 
direction, towards Kerry Head on the Shannon. 
The peninsula between the Kenmare estuary and 
Dingle Bay is cut by minor ranges of mountains 
into three principal valleys. It contains the 
rivers Roughty, Fartagh, Inny, Sneem, Little 
Blackwater, and others of smaller size. The 
mountain-knot called Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, which 
extends about 10 miles in a direction S.W. to 
N.E., subsiding into the plain at the head of Dingle 
Bay, contains Gurran Tual, 3410 feet above the 
sea-level, and the highest summit in Ireland. 

In a deep hollow between the south-eastern 
flank of this range and the group of Mangerton 
lies the Upper Lake of Killarney. This beautiful 
sheet of watery which is three miles in length by 
three quarters of a mile in breadth, is inclosed on 
all sides by mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet in 
height, except at one point, towards its eastern 


tortuous course of three miles between the 
southern declivities of Glena and the precipitous 
side of Turk Mountain. A channel leading from 
the Upper to the Lower Lake passes through a 
About midway between 
the extremities of the channel a remarkable de- 
tached rock, called the Eagle’s Nest, rises over 


the left bank to a height of 1100 feet. Emerging 
from this defile, the river expands into the Lower 
Lake of Killarney, seven miles in length by three 
/in breadth, skirting the eastern declivities of the 
mountain range of Tomies and Glena. These 
mountains, descending abruptly to the western 
verge of the lake, are clothed with the richest 
natural woods of oak, ash, pine, alder, and beech, 
intermixed with hazel, whitethorn, yew, holly, 
and arbutus, from a height of several hundred feet 
down to the -water’s edge, through a continuo 
distance of six miles. O’Sullivan’s River, descend 
ing by a thickly wooded ravine on this side, form 
;a cascade 70 feet high, close to the shore of th 
lake. On the opposite side the low alluvial 
are everywhere broken into promantories an 
islands, on which the arbutus grows with une 
mon luxuriance. The town of Killarney is situa 
on the plain about a mile from the eastern shore 
and half a mile south of Killarney runs the Flesk 
the chief feeder of the lake, Several other 
cades and richly wooded promontories ornamen 
the borders of the lake. The waters of the Lak 
of Killarney discharge themselves at the northe 
/extremity of the Lower Lake through the riv 
Laune, which runs by a course of twelve mil 
into the head of Dingle Bay. 

Mountain ridges, bounding valleys of greater 
less width, form the distinguishing features ov 
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tract of open country is near the Limerick 
boundary ; it is drained by the rivers Feale, Gale, 
and Brick, which, uniting within five miles of 
the sea, receive the common name of the Cashen 
River: the united length of their courses is about 
50 miles. A rough district extends from the 
mouth of the Cashen to Beal Point, where the 
eestuary of the Shannon first assumes the cha- 
racter of a river. The whole coastline, from the 
Shannon to the Kenmare, contains many good 
harbours, of which that of Valentia might be made 
of high commercial value. * 

The roads in the south-western part of Kerry up 
to the year 1820 were scarcely passable for wheel- 
carriages, and there are some parts of the coast: 
between Kenmare and Cahirciveen still inaccessible, 
except on foot or horseback. But great exertions: 
have been made to establish good roads across the 
county ; and these roads have been very instru- 
mental in developing the resources of the district. 
No railways yet enter this county, although two or 
three lines have received parliamentary sanction. 

The climate is very moist, from the vicinity of | 
the Atlantic, and the south-western district is. 


KERRY. 


Tralee. The county returns 2 members to parlia- 
ment, and 1 is returned for the borough of Tralee. 
The following are the principal towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 :—Ard/ert, though now 
a small village, was tormerly a place of importance. 
and the see of a bishop. A part of the ancient 
cathedral has been fitted up as the parish church. 
The village is about 6 miles N.W. from Tralee: 
population, 655. The diocese is now included in 
that of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. Cahiret- 
veen, avillage, situated on the southern shore of the 
small sea-bay called Valentia River, has a little quay 
and harbour, which were constructed in 1822. Popu- 
lation, 1492.:Castle-Jsland, about 11 miles E, from 
Tralee, isa small but improving town, It contains 
a church and a Roman Catholic chapel. Popula- 
tion, 1687. Dingle, on the north shore of Dingle 
Bay, at the bottom of a capacious and well-sheltered 
harbour. The town is of considerable size, 
situated on the slopes of the mountains which rise 


72 


6 


directly from the shores, but has a wretched ap- 
| pearance. 


Population, 3386. Kenmare, situated 
at the head of KenmaresBay, consists of one large 
street of neat and well-built houses, Population, 


much exposed to storms. In the inland parts 1339. Killarney is situated a mile and a half 
however, especially in the neighbéurhood of Kil- from the Lower Lake of Killarney. The town 
larney, the air is mild and genial, and vegetation | consists mainly of two good streets, from which 
extremely luxuriant. branch several poor lanes and alleys. In summer, 

Te geological structure of the chief mountain- | from the influx of visitors to the lakes, the town 
chains is similar to that of the mountains in the presents an animated appearance, but is very dull 
west of Cork, the main component being a red or in winter. Here ,is a venerable old church, a 
gray conglomerate and sandstone supporting flanks Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist chapel, and a 
of silicious flags, and overlaid in the low districts| Lunatic Asylum is now (1849) being erected. 
by fields of floetz limestone. The mountains of| Population, 7127. Listowel is situated on the 
Glanbehy abound with iron-ore, which was formerly | north bank of the Feale, about 17 miles N.N HK. 
smelted in considerable quantities at Blackstones, from Tralee; it is.an improving town, and a 
in works erected by Sir William Petty; but, the place of considerable thoroughfare. A new 
supply of timber having failed, these works were bridge has been made across the Feale. Popula- 
given up about the year 1750. Iron has been tion, 2598. Tarbert is situated on an inlet of the 
worked in other parts, and copper and lead also estuary of the Shannon, called Tarbert Bay, which 
exist in the county. The slate quarry in Valentia | affords good anchorage. Population, 1024, Tralee, 


produces flags and slates to a large amount. The 
flagging, which is of a very superior description, is 
transported to London. 

The soil of the south-western district, where not 
encumbered with bogs, is an adhesive loam, fit for 
the reception of corncrops. The soil of the middle 
district is a rich loam, which produces excellent 
crops of grain, and, when laid down in pasture, 
yields butter of prime quality. The northern dis- 
trict has a stiffer soil, more retentive of wet, and 
inclined to run to rushes. Cider is made in consi- 
derable quantity. The native breed of cattle are 
very small, but well formed, good milkers, and 
easily fattened. A breed of small ponies is pecu- 
liar to Kerry ; they are too light for farming pur- 
poses, but answer for the saddle very well. 

The chief trade of the county consists in exports 
of agricultural produce, chiefly oats and butter. 
The manufacture of linen is carried on with some 
activity in the neighbourhood of Dingle. There is 
also a general manufacture of coarse woollens 
throughout the county for home consumption. 
Fishing is carried on extensively on the coasts. 

Kerry is divided into 8 baronies. It is in the 
diocese of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. It is 
in the Munster Circuit. ‘The assizes are held at 


_the chief town of the county, and where the assizes 
are held, is situated on a flat tract of land which 
| extends along the shores at the head of Tralee Bay. 
‘It is about a mile from the sea, but is connected 
with it by a short ship-canal of recent construc- 
tion. ‘Tralee is one of the most thriving towns of 
the south of Ireland. Its exports, imports, and 
| general trade have much increased of late years. 
It contains a handsome court-house, a county prison 
adjoining, two large Roman Catholic chapels, meet- 
ing-houses for Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Methodists, a county infirmary, feyer-hospital, 
‘and infantry-barracks. Population, 11,363, Tralee 
‘returns 1 member to parliament, 

Kerry originally formed part of the kingdom 
of Desmond, or South Munster, of which the Mac 
Carthies were sovereigns. About 1177, part of 
the county came into the hands of Maurice Ray- 
mond, from whom the Fitzmaurices, lords of Kerry, 
draw their pedigree, and the barony of Clan- 
maurice takes its name. Soon afterwards the Fitz- 
geralds established themselves in the south of the 
county, and as earls of Desmond exercised power- 
ful influence until the time of Elizabeth, when 
their authority was put an end to, and their estates 
confiscated. From 1641 till 1691 there was 
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almost a constant series of insurrections and con- 
fiscations, 

Kerry contains several monuments of a very re- 
mote antiquity, of which the most remarkable are 
the Cyclopean stone fortresses of Cahirconree, 
Staigue, and Cahir Donnell; and the sepulchral 
stones with ogham inscriptions in the neighbour- 
hood of Dingle. There. is a round tower at 
Rattoo, one in an island in Loch Currane, and 
part of another at Aghadoe. ‘There are also the 
remains of thirteen religious houses and thirty 
feudal castles. 

KERSEY MERE. 
MANUPACTURES. 

KERTSCH. [Crrra.] 

KESTEVEN, [Lryoounsurrt.] 

KESWICK. [Cumpertanp.} 

KETCHUP. [Musurooms.] 

KETTERING. [(Norruampronsurre. | 

KEUPER, in Geology, the German term for the 
upper portion of the new red sandstone formation. 

KEW. ([Surney.] 

KEY, in Music, is th@ particular diatonic scale 
in which a composition begins and ends, and 
which more or less prevails in a given piece of 
music. 

The diatonic scale may commence on any note, 
and that chosen, called the Key-Note, governs the 
progression of the other notes. [Soaur.] If a 
composition begins and ends ina scale in which 


[Wootten anp Worstep 


neither sharps nor flats are used, it is in the key | 


of 0, the distinctive term natural being under- 
stood. When three flats are placed at the clef, 
and the last and lowest note in the piece is xb, 
the key is x b ; and so in other cases, 

As any note in the diatonic and chromatic 
scales may be taken as a key-note, it follows that 
there are twelve keys in the major mode and 
twelve in the minor; for each scale may have 
either a major or a minor 3rd. Hence arise 
twenty-four keys. But as ‘three major and 
three minor keys have two designations each (as 
for example, @ D and ¥ tt, which are merely two 
different names for the same key or note), there 
are in name thirty different keys, and as many 
signatures are in actual use. 


KEY ISLANDS are a group of islandg of con- 
siderable extent in the Indian Archipelago, 
situated between 5° 20’ and 6° 80'S. lat., and 
between 132° 80’ and 133° 40’ BE. long. Three 
islands are rather large, and called Great Key, 
Little Key, and Key Watela. The number of 
the smaller ones is not known, as they are rarely 
visited by Europeans. The three larger islands 
rise to a moderate elevation above the sea, and all 
the heights are overgrown with forest-trees, which 
constitute one of the principal sources of wealth to 
the inhabitants, who are engaged in ship-building 
to a considerable extent. 

KHAN, a word of Mongol or Turkish extrac- 
_ tion, said to mean ‘great and powerful lord,’ was 
employed by the nations of central Asia to express 
the full extent of royal power. This title was as- 
sumed by Gengis when he became supreme ruler 
of the Mongols and Tartars, and was adopted by 
all his successors, The earlier monarchs of the 
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| Ottoman empire were also distinguished by this 
title. The word is used in Persia in a more 
restricted sense, and is applied to the governors 
of provinces, and to all officers of a certain rank. 

KHAYA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family of Cedrelacee, which is often made a tribe 
of the Meliacee. Khaya contains only a single 
species, K. Senegalensis. It forms one of the 
largest and handsomest of the trees which are 
found along the banks of the Gambia and in the 
valleys near Cape Verd. It is valuable for its 
wood,sand medicinally for its bark. 

KHERSON, or Cherson, a government of 
European Russia, lying between 46° 12/ and 
49° 4’ N. lat, 29° 10’ and 34° 5’ E. long., is 
bounded N. by Podolia, Kieff, and Pultawa; E. 
by Ekaterinoslaf; 8. by Taurida and the Black 
Sea; and W. by Bessarabia. Its area is 28,185 
square miles, and its population in 1846 was 
842,400. Its length from E. to W. is 240 miles, 
and its average breadth from N. to S. is about 
140. The province, which consists of an im- 
mense plain, lies between the Dnieper and the 
Dniester, which respectively bound it on the east 
and west. The central parts are drained by the 
Bog [Boa], the"Ingul, the Inguletz (a feeder of the 
Dnieper), and by several smaller stream’. The 
north of the country is diversified by some hills, 
which are covered with forests. The rest of the 
country is a treeless steppe overgrown with tall grass, 
which the great heat of summer withers; vegetation 
does not revive till the autumn. In the interior 
the soil is a gray clay mixed with sand, which 
produces rich pasture. Here and there are heaths, 
and in the lower parts swamps : on the coast there 
is a red ferruginous earth, which produces little 
besides saline plants. There is a great scarcity of 
spring water in the steppes. The climate is very 
variable ; in summer the heat is from 85° to 90° 
of Fahr. A dark yellow sky, a wind which raises 
the dust in clouds, and an immense torrent of 
rain are the usual precursors of a thunder-storm, 
which is awful beyond conception. The nights 
are always cool. The winter is cold: most of 
the rivers freeze over, though but for a short 
time. Agriculture is in a backward state; the 
breeding of cattle and sheep is the chief occu- 
pation of the population. Corn, hemp, flax, to- 
| bacco, liquorice, saffron, and mustard are grown, 
The vine is cultivated, and much attention is paid 
to horticulture. Oxen and buffaloes are nume- 
rous, and used for draught; the horses (of which 
many are wild) are slight, but very spirited and 
swift-footed ; the breed of sheep has been much 
improved by crossing the common stock with me- 
rinos. Wolves, wild-cats, bustards, gray part- 
ridges, ortolans, snipes, &e., abound; the coun- 
try is infested by locusts, large rats, snakes, sco- 
lopendre, lizards, and swarms of gnats. The 
fisheries on the sea-coast and in the rivers are 
important. The minerals are—fine potter's clay, 
freestone, slate, chalk, tale, saltpetre, agates, and 
garnets. The province is well situated for trade. 
The foreign commerce of the country is very im- 
portant and rapidly increasing, 
The chief towns are Kherson, Odessa, Bliza- 
thgrad, and Nicolajev. [Opxssa.] 


be 
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_. Kherson, a large well-built town with 20,000 
iabienw, is situated on the right bank and 
near the mouth of the Dnieper, which forms a 
good harbour. It is the seat of the governor of 
the province, and was formerly important on ac- 
count of its great naval dockyards, arsenal, and 
foreign trade, But unhealthiness of site, and the 
difficulty experienced by large vessels in crossing 
the bar at the entrance of the harbour, have greatly 
contributed to its decline. 

Elizabethgrad, situated in the interior on the 
Ingul, has strong fortifications, a large hgspital, 
and about 12,000 inhabitants. 

Nicolajev, a well-built town of 15,000 inha- 
bitants, is situated at the confluence of the Ingul 
and the Bog. It is the seat of the admiralty that 
directs all the Russian naval operations on the 
Black Sea. The town is strongly fortified, and 
has several fine buildings, among which are re- 
marked the principal Greek church, the town- 
house, the custom-house, the admiralty buildings, 
and the ship-building yards. It isa place of consi- 
derable trade, and has numerous schools and other 
institutions for the education and improvement of 
persons devoted to naval and military pursuits. 

KHORASAN. [Persta.] : 

KHOSRU I., called Chosroes by the Greek 
writers, but more commonly known in the East 
by the name of Nushirwan, ‘noble soul,’ suc- 
ceeded his father Kobad in the kingdom of Persia, 
A.D. 531. Kobad at the time of his death was 
engaged in a war with Justinian, the emperor of 
Constantinople; but Khosru, shortly after his ac- 
cession, concluded a peace with Justinian, on the 
payment by the latter of 10,000 pounds of gold. 
Khosru diligently employed this interval of rest 
in regulating the internal affairs of his kingdom: 
the corrupt officers and magistrates, who had been 
appointed during the reign of his father, were 
removed, and justice was impartially administered 
in every part of the empire. He divided the 
empire into the four great provinces of Assyria, 
Media, Persia, and Bactriana, and established a 
vizir over each, In the course of a few years he 
extended his dominions as far as the Indus. He 
‘broke his truce with Justinian, and the war con- 
tinued for many years, till at length Khosru con- 
descended to grant a peace to the emperor in 562, 
on the annual payment by the latter of 30,000 
pieces of gold. 

This peace however was only preserved for ten 
years; and the result of another war was, that 
a desperate battle was fought between the Greeks 
and Persians in the neighbourhood of Melitene, 
in the eastern part of Cappadocia, in which 
Khosru was completely defeated. He died in the 
spring of the following year, A.D. 579, after a 
reign of 48 years, and was succeeded by his son 
Hormisdas LY. 

Tife yirtues, and more particularly the justice, 
of this monarch form to the present day a favour- 
ite topic of Eastern panegyric. His reign forms 
an important epoch in the history of science and 
literature; he founded colleges and libraries in 
the principal towns of his dominions, and encou- 
raged the translation of the most celebrated Greek 
and Sanskrit works into the Persian language, 
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KHOSRU IL, the grandson of Khosru I., was 
elevated to the throne of Persia, a.p. 590, on the 
deposition of his father Hormisdas. In the,first 
year of his reign, Khosru, to escape from the 
treachery of Bahram, who seized upon the royal 
power, took refuge in the dominions of Maurice, 
the emperor of Constantinople, who assisted the 
Persian monarch to defeat Bahram and obtain re- 
possession of the sovereignty ; the assistance was 
however purchased by the surrender of some im- 
portant towns of Mesopotamia and the payment of 
a large sum of money. During the life of Mau- 
rice peace was preserved between the two na- 
tions; but, on his assassination by Phocas in 602, 
Khosru took up arms to revenge his death, as he 
pretended, and in the space of fourteen years sub- 
dued almost all the provinces of the Greek empire. 
Khosru at length, in 621, dictated the terms of an 
ignominious peace to the Emperor Heraclius, who 
had hitherto made very few efforts for the defence 
of his dominions, but who rejected these terms, 
and in a series of brilliant campaigns (A.D. 622. 
627) recovered all the provinces he had lost, and 
repeatedly defeated the Persian monarch. « Khosru 
was murdered, in 628, by his son Siroes. 

KIACHTA, a town in the Russian government 
of Irkutsk, in Siberia, is situated in 50° 20’ N. 
lat., 121° 40’ E. long., in a sterile country, 2480 
feet above the level of the sea, on a small stream 
also called the Kiachta. It consists of two sepa- 
rate parts—the fortress, called Troitsko-Sawsk 
(population about 5000), where the custom-house, 
the imperial offices, and the military government 
are established, and the lower town, or Kiachta 
(population 400), which is nearly two miles farther 
south, and where the Russian merchants live. 
The commerce of this place with Maimaitchin, 
the Chinese emporium, which is less than a mile 
from the lower town, has risen to great import- 
ance in modern times. The Russians bring to 
Kiachta furs of thg sable, black fox, and ermine ; 
hides, woollen cloth, and other coarse woollen 
fabrics ; glass, looking-glasses, and cattle. They 
receive in return from the Chinese, manufactured 
silks and cottons, tobacco, china, fwmiture, and 
several kinds of toys; but the principal commodity 
taken in exchange is tea. 

KIDDERMINSTER. [Worcesrersnree. | 

KIDNAPPING is defined to be the stealing or 
conveying away of a man, woman, or child, and 
is an offence at common Jaw, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, and, until the abolition of that 
mode of punishment by 1 Vict. ¢. 23, by pillory. 
The 9 Geo. IV. c. 21, provides for the offence of 
child-stealing. 

KIDNEY-BEAN, ([Buan.] 

KIDNEYS are two glands lying in the lumbar 
region, on each side of the spinal column. They 
are composed of numberless and delicate tubular 
ramifications, on whose walls there is a fine net- 
work of capillary arteries and veins, and which 
are all collected into one mass of a firm fleshy 
consistence, inclosed in a fibrous capsule. 

The ureter, through which the urine secreted 
by the kidney is conveyed to the bladder, dilates 
at its extremity into a wide pouch, the pelvis of 
the kidney, which is divided into several portions 
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called calyces. Into each calyx a nipple-like 
process, or papilla, projects, at whose extremity 
there are several minute orifices, each opening 
into a very fine canal, which, as it is continued 
into the substance of the kidney, ramifies and 
becomes tortuous. On all these canals, or tubuli 
uriniferi, minute blood-vessels ramify, which with 
a number of rounded bodies called the corpuscles 
of Malpighi, secrete the urine, which is conveyed 
from the tubuli into the calyces, and from them 
through the pelvis and the ureter into the bladder. 
Diseases of the Kidneys.—The principal disease 
to which the kidneys are liable is that which gives 
rise to the formation of calculi. [Caxou.us, 
Renal.| Sometimes the stone is retained in the 
pelvis of the kidney, where, by continued deposi- 
tions, it may increase till it completely fills the 
pelvis and calyces; but more frequently it passes 
through the ureters into the bladder, producing in 
its passage violent spasmodic pain in the loins, 
sickness and nausea, hemorrhage, &c. This 
affection is the most common cause of inflam- 
mation of the kidneys (nephritis), from which 
abscess and other morbid alterations may result. 
Chronic inflammation seems to be the most 
frequent cause of a peculiar alteration in the 
structure of the kidneys, particularly described by 
Dr. Bright (‘Medical Reports’), of which the 
chief characters are, the interstitial deposition of 
a pale yellowish and firm substance, and a 
granular or tuberculated form of the surface of the 
kidney, with a great decrease of its vascularity. 
This condition comes on in hard drinkers, and 
after the scarlet fever ; it usually produces dropsy, 
and is indicated by a dull heavy pain in the loins, 
a bloated expression of the countenance, a hard 
pulse, and the secretion of so large a quantity of 
albumen with the urine that it coagulates on being 
heated, or on the addition of a little nitric acid. 
Suppression of urine may be the ultimate result 
of obstruction from calculi in thg ureters, or it may 
occur as an idiopathic disease. It is a condition 
of great danger. The kidneys are also subject, in 
common with other organs, to the deposition of 
various morbid substances, as cancer, fungus, 
hzmatodes, melanosis, tubercle, &c. But the 
diagnosis of all the chronic affections of this organ 
is extremely obscure, the principal indigations of 
each being the same, viz. the dull heavy pain in 
the loins, dropsy, and sometimes haematuria. 
KIEL, the capital of the duchy of Holstein, 
is beautifully situated on a bay of the Baltic, | 
which forms an excellent harbour, in 54° 10’ 
N, lat., 10° 8’ E. long. Itis 64 miles by railway 
from Altona and Hamburg, and has 13,000 in- 
habitants. The town, which is surrounded with 
walls pierced by five’ gates, is pretty regularly 
built, with straight well-paved streets. It hasa 
university, connected with which there is a library 
of 70,000 volumes. The manufactures consist of | 
linen, hats, tobacco, sugar, &c.; ship-building is 
carried on, The trade in corn, dried herrings, and 
dried sprats, is considerable, and has much increased 
since the completion of the Kieler Canal, which 
joins the Baltic and the German Ocean, and enters 
the harbour of Kiel, Steamboats ply regularly to 


Copenhagen, | 


portation of salt, metal, wine, manufactured g 
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KIEN LOONG succeeded his father on the 
throne of China in 1735, being then twenty-six 
years of age. The principal events of his long 
reign are—I1. The successful war which he carried 
on, from 1753 to 1759, against the Olots or 
Elauts, the Kashgars, and other Tartar nations of 
central Asia. 2, In 1770 the Turguts, a Mon- 
golian tribe, dissatisfied with the Russian govern- 
ment, having removed from the banks of the 
Volga, after crossing the steppes of the Kirghis 
and other tribes, came to place themselves under 
the protection of China, when Kien Loong gave 
them a part of the country of the expelled Elauts. 
3. In 1773 Kien Loong attacked and conquered 
the Miao-tse, a race of mountaineers on the bor- 
ders of the province of Koei-cheow, north-west of 
Canton. Among the remarkable circumstances of 
Kien Loong’s reign may be mentioned his edict 
of 1753, forbidding the exercise of the Christian 
religion under severe penalties, and his reception 
of the British embassy in 1793. 

In February 1796, Kien Loong, having com- 
pleted the sixtieth year of his reign, abdicated in 
favour of his son Kea King. Kien Loong died in 
February 1799. 

KIEV, or Kieff, a government of Russia in 
Europe, lying between 48° 30’ and 51° 30’ N. 
lat., 28° 40’ and 33° 25’ E. long., is bounded W. 
by Podolia and Volhynia, N. and N.E. by Minsk 
and ‘Tchernigof, E. by Pultawa, and §&. by 
Kherson. It has an area of 19,339 square miles, 
and had in 1846 a population of 1,605,800. The 
surface is in general flat, with a few undulations 
which follow the course of the rivers. The land 
in the north of the government of Kiev is ex- 
tremely rich and fertile ; in the south the soil is 
poorer; but still there are here also tracts of 
luxuriant corn-fields and good pastures. The 
whole government belongs to the basin of the 
Dnieper, which forms the north-eastern boundary 
for nearly 250 miles. [Dnimper.] The interior is 
drained by the numerous feeders of the Dnieper 
from the left bank, the principal of which are the 
Pripetz, the Teterev, the Irpen, anf the Ros, 
which rises in the west of the province, and, 
dividing into two arms, forms with the Dnieper aj 
large island. The climate is mild and dry, an 
adapted to all the productions of the tempera 
zone, though no vines are cultivated. The rive 
usually freeze in December, and thaw in February 
the north wind is always severely felt in winter, 
The heat is great in summer, during which seaso 
rain seldom falls. Locusts often do great inj 
to the growing crops, 

Agriculture is the chief employment of the in 
habitants, The soil produces all kinds of corn 
pulse, millet, hemp, frmits, flax, and tobacco. Cattl 
are numerous and of good breed; horses 
small ; swine are kept in great numbers; shee 
are scarce. The forests produce excellent timber 
Among the wild animals are foxes, woly 
bears, deer, &c, The minerals are clay, lime, ch 
millstone, and bog-iron, The manufactures 
unimportant. The trade consists in the expor 


tion of the produce of the province, and the 


and colonial produce. The commerce is chiefly it 


- 
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the hands of Jews, who are very numerous in this 
government. 

_ KIEV, the capital of the government of Kiev, 
is built.on a hill on the right bank of the Dnieper, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of boats, in 50° 
27’ N. lat., 30° 27’ E. long., and has 45,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The town consists of four distinct 


parts,—the old convent and fortress of Petschersk, | 


in which are the celebrated catacombs, containing 


the bodies of 118 saints: Old Kiev, which contains 
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* 
which is included within this county is formed 
by the western slope of the Dublin mountains on 
the one side, and by the subsidence of the table- 
land of Kildare on the other. The country in. 
this neighbourhood is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and much of it in demesne. The western 
bank of the river particularly, from the point 
where it enters the county to Leixlip on the 
Dublin boundary, is almost wholly occupied by 
a succession of demesne-lands, including numerous - 


the fine cathedral of Santa Sophia, and is the resi- residences of the best class. The Grand Canal, 
dence of the Russian archbishop: Podol, con- which crosses the Liffey by an aqueduct near 
taining most of the private houses, 20 churches, Naas, and runs nearly parallel to the Royal Canal 
an imperial palace and town-hall: and YVladimir- | across this county, is carried through a tract of 
stadt, which was built by Catherine II. Besides bog which comprises about 40,000 statute acres of 
its cathedral, 25 churches, 9 convents, and a peat-moss, in some places 40 feet deep, reposing 
Greek ecclesiastical academy, Kiev has a univer-| on limestone gravel, which rises in low cultivable 


university, which is frequented by students from 
the governments of Kiev, Podolia, and Volhynia. 
Kiev contains the oldest Greek ecclesiastical 
academy in Russia, which was founded in 1588. 
The university library contains above 46,000 
volumes. The manufactures consist of earthen- 
ware, leather, &c. A great fair is held in January, 
which is attended by above 30,000 foreigners. 
Kiev is the residence of the military governor of 
the province, and of the United Greek-Catholic 
bishop. ; 

KILDA, ST., the most western of the He- 
brides, is situated in 57° 47’ N. lat., 8°37’ W. long., 
and consists of an uneven mountain-ridge, the most 
elevated point of which rises 1380 feet above the 
sea-level. The greatest width of the island is 
about 2 miles, and the length 3 miles. About 
100 persons inhabit a village in the island, and 
live in a great measure on the eggs of sea-birds, 
which are exceedingly abundant. 

KILDARE, an inland county of the province 
of Leinster, in Ireland, is bounded N. by Meath, 
E. by Dublin and Wicklow, 8. by Carlow, and 
W. by Queen’s County and King’s County. 
It is situated between 52° 50’ and 53° 25’ N. 
Jat., and between 6° 27’ and 7° 10’ W. long. Its 
greatest length from N. to S. is about 40 miles, 
and its greatest breadth E. to W. 27 miles. The 
area is 654 square miles. The population in 1841 
was 114,488. 

The surface is more flat than that of any 
other county of Ireland. The only considerable 
elevations are the hills of Rathcoole, which form 
the western extremity of tlie range of the Dublin 
mountains, and a detached group which occupies 
part of the southern margin of the Bog of Allen, 
in the central northern division of the county. 

An open table-land divides the middle and 
southern parts of Kildare Into two districts, of 
which the one slopes gradually towards the 
river Liffey on the east, and the other towards the 
river Barrow on the west. The west district is 
divided into three open vales by low ranges of 

ating ground extending in parallel directions 
on the central table-land towards the south- 
west. The most northern of these vales contains 
the rivers Feagile and Little Barrow; but the 
chief rivers of the county are the Barrow and 
the Liffey, That part of the valley of the Liffey 


sity, founded in 1834, called St. Vladimir's : between the principal fields of morass, The 


Island of Allen is an elevated tract of this kind, 
surrounded by bog, between the summit level of 
the canal and the town of Kildare. ai 

The north-western part of the county, extend- 
ing from the Bog of Allen to the Boyne, is 
open and chiefly in pasture. Besides the Royal 
Canal, the Grand Canal, and their branches, por- 
tions of the Great Northern and Western Railway, 
and the Midland Great Western Railway, pass 
through this county. ° i 

The climate, from the quantity of boggy sur- 
face exposed, is more moist than that of the 
neighbouring counties on the north and south. 
In the central district the air is pure and keen, 
and milder and more salubrious in the valleys of 
the Liffey and the Greece. 

The clay-slate, which flanks the granite axis 
of the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, occupies 
about one-fourth part of the surface of Kildare. 
The granite tract of Carlow extends into the 
south-eastern extremity of this county. The re- 
mainder of the county is occupied with the floetz 
limestone of the great central plain, broken only by 
the group of Dunmurry and the Hill of Allen. 
The Hill of Allen is composed of a mass of granu- 
lar compact greenstone and greenstone-porphyry 
protruded through the floetz limestone. . 

The soil is generally a rich loam, resting on 
limestone or clay-slate. The chief tract of pasture- 
land in this county is the Curragh, which is used 
as a sheep-walk, There are rich fattening lands 
in the baronies of Carberry, Clane, and North and 
South Salt, which occupy the north-western and 
north-eastern portions of the county. An im- 
proved system of agriculture has been introduced 
by the resident proprietors, and is practised to 
some extent by the smaller farmers, Oxen are 
in general use both for draught and the plough. 
There are many corn-mills in the county. 

The only manufactures carried on within the 
‘county are of cottons and woollens, but to a very 
limited extent. 

Kildare is divided into 14 baronies. It is in 
the Home Circuit. The assizes are held at Athy 
and Naas alternately. The county returns 2 mem- 
bers to parliament. There are no parliamentary 
boroughs. The following are the principal 
towns, with the ,population of each in 1841 :— 
Athy, (Atuy.| Celbridge, situated on the 
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northern bank of the Liffey, 13 miles W. from| Wolfgang Kilian was born at Augsburg in 
Dublin, contains a church and Roman Catholic 1581, and, as his brother Lucas had done, studied 
chapel. Population, 1289. Kildare, 32 miles also in Venice. His greatest work is the ‘ Cele- 
8. W. from Dublin, is a small and poor town, which bration of the Westphalian Peace in Augsburg in 
contains a Roman Catholic chapel, nunnery, and 1649,’ in two sheets, after a picture by Sandrart : 
friary. Population, 1629. The bishopric of Kil- it contains about fifty portraits. He died at 
dare is attached to the archbishopric of Dublin! Augsburg in 1662. 

and Cashel. Leixlip, a» small town beautifully! Bartolomeus Kilian, son of Wolfgang, born 
situated on the Liffey, 11 miles W. from Dublin. at Augsburg in 1630, was a very able artist both 
Population, 1086. Afaynooth, 15 miles W. from with the graver and the etching-needle. Sandrart 
Dublin, is a small town, consisting of a single terms him a born engraver: his works are very 


street, and having a population of 2129. May- 
nooth is chiefly distinguished for the Royal Col- 


lege of St. Patrick, founded in 1795 for the edu- | 


cation of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The 
buildings form three sides of a quadrangle, the 
principal front of which is 400 feet long. A 
new building, from a very indifferent design 
by Pugin, is now (1849) in progress. The 
college grounds occupy 80 acres. Naas, which 
alternately with Athy is the assize town for the 
county of Kildare, is 20 miles 8.W. from Dublin. 
A branch of the Grand Canal passes it, and it 
is a place of considerable traffic. There is a 
county court-house and a new gaol, a modern 
church in the pointed style, a large modern Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, a dispensary, county fever 
hospital, and union workhouse. Population, 
3571 

In the ancient division of Ireland the present | 
county of Kildare was divided among many 
families, The Fitzgeralds became the. ruling 
family in Kildare about the close of the 13th 
century, and maintained their authority, with 
many fluctuations, to the 16th. This county was 
the theatre of various military operations during 
the wars which succeeded the rebellion of 1641. 
The Kildare family were active in bringing about 


the Restoration, and espoused the Protestant cause |’ 


in the subsequent wars of the Revolution of 
1688. 

Numerous earthen works, partly military and 
partly sepulchral, remain in this county. There 
are numerous sepulchral mounds on the Cur- 
ragh, and pillar-stones of large dimensions in 
other places. There are round towers at Kil- 
dare, Taghadoe, Kilcullen, Castledermot, and 
Oughterard. There are also ruins of numerous 
religious houses in this county. At Castledermot, 
Moone, and Old Kilcullen, are stone crosses orna- 
mented with curious sculptures, There are seven- 
teen ancient castles remaining, of which those of 
Kilkea, Donadea, and Leixlip are still inhabited. / 

KILFENORA, formerly a bishop’s see in the 
archiepiscopal province of Cashel, in Ireland, is 
now in the archbishopric of Dublin and Cashel, 
and is included in the united bishopric of Killaloe, 
Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. 

KILIAN, the name of a distinguished family 
of engravers of Augsburg. ieineken enumerates 
twenty-one, of whom eighteen were artists, and 
fourteen of these were engravers. The following 
four were engravers of superior ability. | 

Lucas Kilian was born at Augsburg in 1579. 
He engraved numerous prints, and was considered 
one of the best engravers of his age. He died at 
Augsburg in 1637. 


; 


numerous, but are chiefly portraits. He died at 
Augsburg in 1696. 

Philipp Andreas Kilian, closely related to the 
above, was born at Augsburg in 1714. He studied 
in the Netherlands and in various parts of Ger- 
many, and became one of the most distinguished 
artists of his time. He visited Dresden in 1751 
for the purpose of conducting the execution of a 
collection of prints after the most celebrated pic- 
tures of the Dresden Gallery, but the project was 
interrupted by the breaking out of the Seven 
Years’ War, in 1756. He then published a series 
of illustrations of the Bible in quarto, with the 
assistance of various other artists, to the number 
of 130 prints, but they are not among his best 
works. He executed many portraits ; two of the 
best of which are the Emperor Francis I. and 
Maria Theresa. He died in 1759. . 

KILKENNY, an inland county of the province 
of Leinster in Ireland, is bounded N. by Queen’s 
County, E, by Carlow and Wexford, S. by Water- 
ford, and W. by Tipperary. It lies between 52° 
13’ and 52° 53’ N. lat., and between 6° 55’ and 
7° 38 W. long. Its greatest length N. to S. is 
about 45 miles; its average breadth is about 20 
miles. The area is 796 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1841 was 202,420. 

The navigable rivers Barrow and Suir form the 
greater part of the eastern and the whole of the 
southern boundary of Kilkenny, and the partly 
navigable Nore traverses its entire length from 
north to south-east. The northern part of the 
district between the rivers Nore and Barrow is 
occupied by a hilly tract of country, spreading 
into numerous lateral groups, the general direction 
of which is from north-north-east to south-south- 
west. These valleys are watered by the rivers 
before named, and by the minor rivers Dian, 
Dineen, Dubhglass, Owenree, Munster River, and 
Clodagh. The ranges of hills have various desig- 
nations in different parts of the county; such as 
Castlecomer Hills, Slievenaman Range, Brandon 
Mountain, Coppinach Range, Walsh Mountains, 
and King’s Mountain. The county contains a 
considerable number of small towns and villages ; 
and in the most pictufesque spots are many beau- 
tiful mansions and parks. Five miles south-east 
of Ballyragget is the remarkable cave of Dun- 
more, The entrance is by a picturesque hollo 
clothed with brushwood, at the extremity of whic 
the cavern opens by a natural arch fifty feet high 
There are several chambers within, incrusted wit 
stalactites and traversed by a subterranean stream 
Beyond the central district nearly all the southe 
part of the county is occupied with hilly trac 
connected on the east with the granite group 
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Carlow, and on the west with the range of Slieve- 
naman. A tongue of alluvial land called the 
Roer, extending above two miles in length, occu- 
pies the south-eastern extremity of the district at 
the point of junction of the Nore and Barrow. 
With the exception of this spot the western bank 
of the Barrow from Graigue to the Nore is pre- 
cipitous, and in some places clothed with natural 
wood. The space between the southern declivities 
of the Walsh Mountains and other groups ranging 
towards Tipperary and the Suir is occupied to a 
breadth of from two to five miles by a level tract 
of rich land. The river Suir is navigable for 
vessels of 120 tons up to the bridge of Carrick. 
At the bridge of Waterford it is in some places 
eight fathoms deep at low water. The Barrow is 
navigable to a considerable distance from its mouth. 
The general slope of the surface is to the south- 
east, which is the best aspect both for sun and 
shelter. Surface waters run off rapidly, and there 


is very little bog; the air is consequently dry and | 


healthy. 
With the exception of the mountain groups of 


the south, the entire surface of Kilkenny is occu- | 


pied by the limestone of the central plain, overlaid 
in the hilly districts north of Kilkenny city by 
shale and sandstone. The coal formations are 
nearly co-extensive with the hilly districts; the 
limestone, where it forms the surface-rock, spreads 
into undulating plains sweeping round the hilly 
tracts, and occupying the intermediate valleys. 
These coal-beds would be of great commercial 
value, if the natural resources of Ireland were 
better developed.. The general colour of the lime- 
stone is a blueish gray. Near Kilkenny it passes 
into a fine black marble, containing a great variety 
of shelly impressions. These beds are extensively 
quarried, and the blocks dressed on the spot by a 
saw-mill driven by the Nore. The marble, which 
is sometimes procured of .a jet-black, is manufac- 
tured into chimney-pieces, tombstones, &e.: i 
bears a very high polish, and can be raised in 
large blocks. Marl is found in large deposits in 
various parts of the county. The mountain tract 
occupying the south of Kilkenny, with the ex- 
ception of the primitive group of Brandon, con- 
sists of a nucleus of clay-slate surrounded by 
sandstone. There are many chalybeate springs in 
the county. 

There is but a small portion of Kilkenny unfit 
for tillage. The hills of the northern districts are 
round-backed and accessible; and the Walsh 
Mountains are for the most part pasturable. The 
group of Brandon is the only considerable extent 
of rough land in this county. In the coal-tract 
the soil is a moory turf lying overa stiff whitish 
clay, which is the poorest “district out of the 
mountain region. Many districts have deep rich 
soils. The soil of the hilly country on the south 
is dry and kind, but it is badly inclosed and de- 
stitute of shelter. Some of the best wheat and 
meadow lands in the south of Ireland are situated 
in the level tract along the Suir. About one- 
third of the level districts is in tillage. There 
are two districts almost wholly occupied by dairy- 
farmers, the Walsh Mountains and the southern 
part of the Castlecomer tract. In the southern 
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dairy district the sour milk is used for fattening 
pigs for the Waterford market: in the northern 
district the milk is sold, there being no convenient 
market for pork, 

The manufacture of carpets, diapers, and ta- 
pestry was introduced into the county by the 
Countess of Ormonde in 1359. James, duke of 
Ormonde, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, established and encouraged, at a great 
expense, both linen and woollen manufactures ; 
and about the close of the same century the Bess- 
borough family introduced the manufacture of linen 
into the southern parts of the county. None of 
these branches of trade however, nor that of 
blankets, introduced about a century ago, have 
continued on anything like an extensive scale. A 
coarse frieze for home consumption is made among 
the peasantry. There are many flour-mills in the 
county. 

Kilkenny is divided into 10 baronies. It is in 
the diocese of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. It is in 
the Leinster circuit, and the assizes are held in the 
city of Kilkenny. It returns 3 members to par- 
liament, namely, 2 for the county, and 1*for the 
city of Kilkenny. The following are the principal 
towns, with the population of each in 1841 :— 
Ballyragget is on the east bank of the Nore, 
about 10 miles N. by W. from Kilkenny. The 
ruins of the castle built here by the Butlers in 
the 15th century are extensive and interesting. 
Population, 1777. Callan is on the N.E. bank 
of King’s River, an affluent of the Nore, about 
10 miles S.W. from Kilkenny. It is an ancient 
place, was formerly walled, and there are ruins of 
fortified castles and an abbey. Population, 3111. 
Castlecomer, about 10 miles N.E. by N. from Kil- 
kenny, is a well-built and clean little town, with 
a court-house, church, and a Roman Catholic,chapel. 
Population, 1765. Freshford, 8 miles N.W. by 
N. from Kilkenny, is a small town in a fertile 
tract of land, which extends from the Nore west- 
wards to the Bog of Allen at Urlingford. - Popu- 
lation, 2075. Graig, or Graigue-na-managh, is 
beautifully situated on the west bank of the 
Barrow, about 15 miles S.E. from Kilkenny. 
There are some interesting ruins of an abbey, 
part of which have been converted into a Roman 
Catholic chapel. Population, 2248. Kilkenny 
is the capital of the county. [Kinkenny.] Tho- 
mastown is situated on both banks of the Nore, 10 
miles 8. by E. from Kilkenny, the larger portion 
occupying the left side. A handsome stone bridge 
crosses the river. The situation is beautiful, and 
well suited for trade, but it is notwithstanding a 
poor place. Population, 2348, 

Kilkenny, as part of Leinster, belonged to the 
Earl of Pembroke in the early part of the 13th 
century; but, on the death of the earl in 1247, 
Kilkenny passed into the hands of various pro- 
prietors, The early history of the county is 
chiefly occupied with the feuds of the family of 
Ormonde against the houses of Desmond or 
Kildare. The Graces also during this period 
were engaged in perpetual hostilities with the 
Fitzpatricks, Kavanaghs, and other Irish families. 
During the civil war against Charles I., Kilkenny 
was mostly held by opponents to the crown, 
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Circular stone inclosures of the Pagan era 
remain on the summits of the hills of Cloghmanta 
near Freshford, and Tory Hill, or Slieve Grian, 
near Kilmacow. ‘The latter appears to have been 
a sepulchral cairn, inclosing a kistveen, or stone 
chamber. The covering stone of the cromlech at 
Kilmogue is 45 feet in circumference, and is 
elevated at one end 15 feet from the ground, 
Another cromlech at Ballyheniberry, has a cover- 
ing stone 16 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 3 feet 
thick. There are numerous similar monuments of 
smaller dimensions throughout the county. The 
remains of raths and earthen tumuli are also of 
frequent occurrence. There are five round towers, 
one adjoining the cathedral church of St. Canice 
in Kilkenny, the others at Kilree, Tullocherin, 
Fertagh, and Aghaviller. Of the monastic ruins, 
the most extensive and interesting are those of 
Jerpoint Abbey, on the Nore, two miles from 
Thomastown. ‘The ruins occupy three acres, and 
are a fine specimen of the mixed Anglo-Norman 
and early English architecture. There are also 
monastic ruins at Graig and other places. ‘The 
castles are very numerous, the chief one being 
Grandison Castle in Iverk, an ancient seat of the 
Butlers. It has three round towers towards the 
Suir, and two court-yards. 

KILKENNY, a city and county of a city, the 
capital of the county of Kilkenny, is finely situated 
on both sides of the Nore, the older and principal 
part occupying the western bank, 73 miles S.W. 
from Dublin. Kilkenny takes its name from the 
cathedral church of the diocese of Ossory, founded 
here about the end of theetwelfth century. The 
place was selected by the early Anglo-Norman 
invaders for the site of a castle. The present 
castle, built in 1195, occupies a commanding site 
on the west bank of the Nore. The cathedral is 
seated on a gentle eminence on the same: side of 
the river, at the opposite extremity of the city. 
The small river Bregah running into the Nore 
about midway between these points divides the 
city of Kilkenny Proper from Irishtown or St. 
Canice, the former having originally been a 
dependency on the castle, the latter on the 
cathedral. The large suburb on the opposite side 
of the river is connected with Kilkenny Proper 
and Irishtown by two handsome bridges. 

The chief object of antiquity is the cathedral 
church of St. Canice. It is a cruciform building, 
surmounted by a low tower: it extends from east 
to west 226 feet, and from north to south 123 
feet. The chapel of St. Mary in the north tran- 
sept serves as parish church. The oldest parts of 
the building appear to be of the architecture of 
the early part of the thirteenth century. Of the 
original castle there remain three massive towers 
worked into large additions, in the French taste 
of the seventeenth century, made by James, duke 
of Ormonde, in 1682, The building occupies 
three sides of a quadrangle, having a garden and 
fountain in front and a lofty terrace towards the 
Nore. he abbey-church of St. John’s has been 
converted into a parish church. Black Abbey 
has been partly restored, and converted into a 
church for Roman Catholics. The body and 
tower of the Franciscan friary are still standing. 
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The town is well built, and has a busy and 
cheerful appearance, particularly that portion of 
it constituting Kilkenny Proper. The building 
material is usually stone whitened or dashed with 
rough-cast. The town contains a county court- 
house, county prison, city prison, infirmary, fever 
hospital, union workhouse, cathedral, 2 parish 
churches, 7 Roman Catholic chapels, 2 monasteries, 
a convent, Presbyterian and Methodist meeting- 
houses, an endowed grammar-school called the 
College of Kilkenny, and a Roman Catholic 
college. 

The blanket manufacture, although much de- 
cayed, is still carried on to some extent. But the 
corn and general retail trade now form the prin- 
cipal business of the town. 

The city of Kilkenny returns one member to 
parliament. The county of the city comprises an 
area of 264 square miles. The population of the 
city, in 1841, exclusive of the rural portion, was 
19,071; the population of the rural portion was 
4554: total, 23,625. 

KILLALA, an Irish bishopric in the archi- 
episcopal province of Armagh, is now united with 
Tuam and Achonry, thus forming the united 
bishopric of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry. 

KILLALOE. [Cuare; Kriirenora.] 

KILLARNEY. [Kerry.] 

KILLARNEY, Lakes of. [Kerry.] 

KILLESHANDRA. [Cavay.] 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS, a younger son o 
Sir’Robert Killigrew, was born at Hanworth i 
Middlesex, in 1611. He travelled in his youth 
and attended Charles II. during his exile. Hi 
coarse and licentious wit qualified him peculiar] 
for securing the favour of his master. On th 
Restoration Killigrew became groom of the bed 
chamber, and enjoyed an intimacy and influenc 
with the king which the first men in the natio 
were unable to obtain. He died at Whitehall i 
1682. He wrote eleven plays, of which the firs 
two were printed in 1641, and the whole coll 
tion in a folio volume in 1664. A sufficient speci 
men of thein is furnished by the comedy of ‘Th 
Parson’s Wedding, reprinted in Dodsley’s ‘ O] 
Plays.’ 

KILMACDUAGH. [Ki.renor.] 

KILMAINHAM. [Dvsuim.] 

KILMARNOCK. [Ayrsurre.] 

KILMORE. [Etpxiy.] 

KILRENNY. [Frresuire.] 

KILRUSH. [Cxars.] 

KILWINNING. [Ayrsures.] 

KIMBOLTON. [HunrineponsHire. | 

KIMCHI, DAVID, a celebrated Jewish rab 
was born in the 12th century, in the south 
France, and passed. the greater part of his life 
Narbonne. David Kimchi was chosen, in 128 
arbiter of the controversy between the Spanii 
and French rabbis respecting the opinions 
Maimonides. He died about the year 1240. T 
most important of his works are, a Hebrew G@ 
mar, Venice, 1545, and frequently reprinted, 
‘A Dictionary of Hebrew Roots,’ Naples, 149 
Kimchi also wrote commentaries on almost all t 
books of the Old Testament. 

KIMOLOS. [Ancrntrera.] 
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KIN, [Consaneurniry; Descent.] 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or the Mearns, as it 
is commonly called, is a maritime county of Scot- 
land, situated between 56° 48’ and 57° 5’ N. lat., 
and between 1° 47’ and 2° 30’ W. long. It is 
bounded N. and N.W. by Aberdeenshire, 8. and 
S.W. by Forfarshire, and E. by the North Sea. 
Its greatest length, N. to §., is 32 miles; its 
greatest breadth, E. to W., is 24 miles. The 
area is 360 square miles, The population in 1841 
was 33,075. 

The Grampian Hills occupy the western and 
central parts of Kincardineshire. Mount Caerloch, 
the highest summit in this county, is 1890 feet 
above the sea-level. This elevated and sterile 
region comprises about one-third of the county. 
The rest, to the extent of 100,000 acres, is level 
and well cultivated. 

The mineralogy of this county is not of great 
importance. In many places there are limestone 
quarries ; and, as the stone is of excellent quality, 
a more abundant supply of fuel is all that is 
wanted to render them of great value. There are 
also sandstone quarries. 

The principal rivers are—the Dee on the north, 
and the North Esk on the south. [ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE; FoRFARSHIRE.} The other streams, the 
Dye, Cowie, Carron, Bervie, and Luther are 
small, Sut some of them contain good salmon 
fisheries. The weaving of dowlas, household 
linen, &c., is the chief manufacture of the county. 

The county returns one member to parliament. 
The following are the principal towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 :— 

Bervie, or Inverbervie, is situated on the coast, 
about 9 miles S. by W. from Stonehaven. The 
Water of Bervie, a small river, falls into the sea a 
little below the town, and forms a harbour for 
fishing boats at the village of Gourdon. A hand- 
some bridge crosses the river. There is a town- 
house, over which isa belfry, with a bell, which 
is rung four times a day, for the convenience of the 
inhabitants. Population of the town, 864. Ber- 
yie is included in the Montrose parliamentary 
district, which returns one member. 

Johnshaven is a village on the coast, with a 
small harbour, about 4 miles 8S. by W. from Bervie. 
Population of the village, 1172. 

Laurencekirk, a village, about 6 miles W. from 
Bervie, contains a parish church and an episcopa- 
lian chapel. Population of the village, 1365. 

Stonehaven, the county town, is situated near the 
mouth of the Carron River, about 14 miles S. by 
W. from Aberdeen. It possesses an excellent 
harbour, sheltered on the S.E. by a high rock, 
which runs out into the sea, and on the N.E. by 
a quay, well adapted for the loading and unload- 
ing of goods. ‘To the north of the old town, but 
adjoining to it, is the new town of Stonehaven, 
which in point of wealth and population is of 
much greater importance than the other. It has 
risen suddenly, and is rapidly increasing.. Popu- 
lation of the old and new town, 3012, 

KING. The signification of this word is a 
person in whom are vested the highest executive 
functions in a sovereign state, with a share, 
more or less limited, of the sovereign power. 


the Dey of Algiers. 


this is also the case in France. 
person appointed to exercise the kingly office 
during the minority or the mental incapacity of 
the real king: this definition at least is true of a 
regent of the British empire. 
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It is immaterial whether the power of such a 
person is limited only by his own will, or im- 
memorial usage and written laws, or in any other 
way ; still such a person isa king. Nor does it 
signify whether he succeed to the kingly power 
by descent and inheritance on the death of his 
predecessor, or is elected by some council or 
limited body of persons, or by the suffrages of the 
nation. There was a king of Poland, who was 


elected ; there is a king of England, who now 
succeeds by hereditary right. 


The distinction between a king and an emperor is 
not one of power, but it has an historical meaning. 
| EmpERor. | 

The word king is of pure Teutonic origin, and 


is found slightly varied in most of the languages 


which are sprung from the Teutonic. The French, 
the Italian, the Spanish, and the Portuguese use 
the Latin word rez, only slightly varying the or- 
thography according to the analogies of each par- 
ticular language. 

There are other words employed to designate 
the person who is invested with the chief power 
of particular states, in using which we adopt the 
word which the people of those states use, instead 
of the word king. Thus there is the Shah of 
Persia, the grand Sultan, and formerly there was 
In the United States of 
America certain powers are given by the federal 


constitution to one person, who is elected to enjoy 


them for four years with the title of President ; 
A Regent is a 


Nothing can be more various than the constitu- 
tional checks in different states on the kingly 
power, or, as it is more usually called in England, 
the royal prerogative. 

The English kingly power is traced to the es- 
tablishment of Egbert, at the close of the eighth 


century, as king of the English. The accession of 


William, duke of Normandy, after the battle of 
Hastings, A.D. 1066, is generally regarded as a new 
beginning of the race of English kings, for William 
was but remotely allied to the Saxon kings. In 
his descendants the kingly office has ever since 
continued ; but, though the English throne is now 
hereditary, there has not always been regular 
hereditary succession ; it has been often disturbed. 
The last disturbance was the succession of William 
II., after the abdication of James II., when an 
ct was passed excluding the male issue of James, 
the issue of his sister the Duchess of Orleans, and 
the issue of his aunt the Queen of Bohemia, with 
the -exception of her youngest daughter the 
Princess Sophia, and her issue, who were Pro- 
testants. On the death of Queen Anne this law 
of succession took effect in favour of King George 
I., son of the Princess Sophia. 

The heir now succeeds to the throne imme- 
diately on the degease of his predecessor, The 
course of descent is to the sons and their issue, 
according to seniority ; and, if there is failure of 
male issue, the crown descends to a female, The 
person who succeeds by descent to the crown of 
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England succeeds also to the kingly office in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and in all the possessions of the 
British empire. 

At his coronation the king makes oath to three 
things:—that he will govern according to law ; 
that he will cause justice to be administered ; and 
that he will maintain the Protestant Church. (Co- 
RONATION. | 

His person is sacred ; and he is not personally 
responsible for any of his acts. His concurrence 
is necessary to every legislative enactment. He 
sends embassies, makes treaties, and enters into 
wars, without any previous consultation with par- 
liament. He nominates the judges and the other 
high officers of state, the officers of the army and 
navy, the governors of colonies and dependencies, 
the bishops, deans, and some other dignitaries of 
the Church. He calls parliament together, and 
can at his pleasure prorogue or dissolve it. All 
hereditary titles are derived from his grant. He 
can also grant privileges of an inferior kind, such 
as markets and fairs. 

But the exercise of any or all of these powers 
is practically limited. The king cannot act politi- 
cally without an agent, and this agent may be 
brought to account for his acts if he transgress 
the law. The agents by whom the king acts are | 
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the bar. He began very early to make a figure in 
his profession ; and he soon entered upon a po- 
litical career, having in 1699 obtained a seat in 
the House of Commons as one of the members of 
Beeralston, which he retained for seven parlia- 
ments, or to the end of the reign of Queen Anne. 
In July 1708, he was chosen Recorder of London, 
and was soon after knighted. In 1709 he was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons one of the ma- 
nagers in the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell ; and 
in 1712 he gave his services, without a fee, as one 
of the counsel for Mr. Whiston, on his trial for 
heresy before the Court of Delegates. In Noy. 
1714, a few months after the accession of George 
I., Sir Peter King was made Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and in June 1725 was appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and raised to the peerage as 
Baron King, of Ockham, in the county of Surrey. 
Lord King however did not as chancellor satisfy 
the public expectation, and is said to have injured 
his health by his labours to make himself master 
of the department of professional learning neces- 
sary for his new duties. He resigned the seals on 
November 26, 1733, and died at his seat of Ock- 
ham on July 22, 1734. 

KINGS BENCH. ([Covrrs.] 

KING'S COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded 


his ministers, whom the king selects and dismisses by King Henry VI. in 1448, in conjunction with 
at his pleasure ; but practically he cannot keep a Eton College, whence the scholars are supplied by 
ministry which cannot command a majority in thea regular succession. [Eton Coutxcr.] The 
House of Commons ; and, virtually, all the powers royal foundation consists of a provost and 70 fel- 


of the crown are exercised by the chief minister, lows and scholars. 
{Caprnet.]| The members of the senate was 104, of the unde 
king now does not even attend the cabinet coun- graduates 14, and of members on the boards 126, 


or prime minister for the time. 


cils ; and the power which in theory belongs to 
his kingly office, and in fact in earlier periods was) 
exercised by him, is now purely formal. But, | 
though the King of England has lost his real’ 
power, he has perfect security for his person, and 
for the transmission to his descendants of all the 
honour and respect due to the head of the most 
extensive empire on the globe. 

KING, WILLIAM, Archbishop of Dublin, | 
born 1650, died 1729, was a native of Ireland. | 
He is the author of two works on subjects of deep 
importance. One of these, ‘The Inventions of 
Men in the Worship of God,’ was intended to 
reconcile the Presbyterians of Ireland to the epi-| 
scopal form of church order. But his greater work | 
is his treatise on that difficult subject the Origin | 
of Evil, which is written in Latin. He printed 
also a sermon on the consistency of Divine Pre- 
destination and Fore-knowledge with the Freedom, 
of Man’s Will. He was made Dean of St. Patrick's, 
in 1688; in 1691 he was made Bishop of Derry ; 
and in 1702 Archbishop of Dublin. 

KING, PETER, LORD, was born in 1669, at 
Exeter, where his father was a tradesman. His 
mother was a sister of John Locke, by whose 
advice it is said Peter was sent to study at the 
university of Leyden. In 1691 he published the 
First Part of his ‘Inquiry into the Constitution, 
Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primitive 
Church,’ which displayed considerable learning, 
attracted much attention, and caused some contro- 
versy. Meanwhile King had entered himself at 
the Inner Temple, and was in due course called to | 


In 1848 the number of the 


King’s College and Trinity Hall are the onl 
colleges at which undergraduates can be electe 
fellows ; in King’s College, however, they ar 
obliged to take the degrees both of B.A. and M.A 
in the university, when of sufficient standing, 
otherwise they are not entitled to the full propo 
tion of their dividends, 

The original buildings of King’s College con 
sisted of the present chapel and a quadrangul 
court to the north of it. The buildings whic 
constituted this court having become much d 
cayed, it was determined that a large quadrangl 
should be erected to the south of the chapel. Gibb 
was appointea the architect. The building 
commenced in 1724, and he erected on the we 
side of the quadrangle the Fellows’ Building, 
Grecian Building, as it is commonly called. N 
thing more was done till 1824, when the ne 
buildings were recommenced by Wilkins, and co 
pleted in 1828. 

The quadrangle is 280 feet in length by 27 
feet in breadth, and consists of the hall, librar 
chapel, and apartments for the fellows a 
scholars. The Grecian Building, hall, and lib 
are handsome structures; but the architectu 
boast of King’s College is the chapel, the o 
part of the original buildings which now remai 
The first stone was laid in September 1447, | 
1508 Henry VII. gave 5000/. towards the ¢ 
pletion of the building, and his executors, in 15 
under a power conferred by his will, gave a 
ther sum of 5000/. for the. same purpose, 
July 1515, the exterior, including the roofs, 
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completed. In 1526 an agreement was made for 
i he screen and stalls” 


the painted windows. 
were not finished till about 1534. 
The interior of this magnificent chapel is 291 


feet long, 454 feet wide, and 78 feet high. The and the range of Slieve Bloom. 
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hills of limestone gravel, and bounded on the south 
by the hill of Cloghan, which separates the bogs 
immediately bordering on the canal from the more 
extensive tract lying between its southern declivity 
This latter tract, 


exterior appearance of the chapel, with its towers! consisting of five principal fields, extends over 


and buttresses, lofty windows, pinnacles, and 
pierced battlements, is as beautiful as it is grand 
and imposing. In the interior the vast stone roof, 
unsupported by pillars, is one of the wonders of 
architectural skill. Eleven principal ribs spring 
from the buttresses on each side, forming an arch 
somewhat flattened at the centre, whence pon- 
derous stones, each of which is said to weigha 
ton, hang as pendants. The principal ribs are 
connected with each other by diagonal ribs, and 
the whole roof is formed into one great whole of 
the lightest and most richly carved fan-tracery. 
The great east window and twenty-four side win- 
dows, each nearly 50 feet high, are filled with 
painted glass, and form a series of scriptural pic- 
tures of exceeding beauty. The great west window 
alone is of plain glass, probably for the sake of 
additional light. 

KING’S COLLEGE, London. 
or Lonpoy. 

KINGS COUNTY, an inland county of the 
province of Leinster, in Ireland, is bounded N. 
by West Meath, E. by Kildare, S. by Queen’s 
County and the county of Tipperary, and W. by 
the river Shannon, which separates it from Gal- 
way and Roscommon. The greatest length, E. to 
W.., is 45 miles ; the greatest breadth, N. to S., is 39 
miles. The area is 772 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1841 was 146,857. 

A series of low limestone hills, running in a 
north-easterly direction, divides the northern por- 
tion of the county into two districts of unequal 
area, of which the one discharges its waters east- 
ward tothe Barrow; and the other, which isof about 
double the extent of the former, westward into the 
Shannon. This range of eminences terminates in 
the north-eastern part of the county, in the conical 
hill of Croghan, from which the Yellow River flows 
northward into the Boyne. The northernmost 
part of the county is well cultivated ; but this is 
succeeded on the south by peat-bog, forming a por- 
tion of the great Bog of Allen. This tract, ex- 
tending about 12 miles every way, is divided into 
two principal valleys by the Philipstown and 
Cushina rivers, which flow into the Barrow. The 
highest part of the bog is 286 feet above the level 
of the sea. There are numerous other bogs in this 
county. The valley of the Barrow, which consists 
on the King’s County side of an arable margin in- 
terposed between it and the Bog of Portarlington, 
is highly cultivated, and to a considerable extent 
occupied by the demesnes of the resident gentry. 
The district westward of the range of hills is 
watered by several small tributaries of the Shan- 

, among which are the Brosna, Clodagh, 
Frankford, and Blackwater. In this district, as 
in the eastern, the bogs are very numerous. The 
bogs on the western side of Tullamore, lying along 
the southern side of the Grand Canal, occupy an 

area of 11,588 acres, ‘They are disposed in three 
principal tracts, separated from one another by low 
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23,986 acres. The valley of the Brosna is the best 
cultivated portion of the north-western division of 
the county. The river winds between undulating 
banks, which form a margin of considerable 
breadth on each side, free from bog, and towards 
West Meath spread into a well-cultivated open 
country. The district included between the Brosna 
and the county of West Meath, with the exception 
of the arable margin of the river, is almost wholly 
occupied by bogs. One of the bogs of this district 
is the Bog of Kilmaleady, now generally known 
as the ‘moving bog,’ which in the year 1821 burst 
its bounds and flowed nearly a mile and a half down 
an adjoining valley. 

The remaining portion of the county, included 
between the Slieve Bloom Mountains, Tipperary, 
and the Shannon, has a general slope towards the 
Little Brosna, which forms the boundary between 
King’s County and Tipperary. The portion which 
slopes immediately to the Shannon is bleak and 
moory, comprising a considerable portion of the 
bogs lying south of Cloghan Hill ; but the banks of 
the Shannon are richly clothed with meadow, 
though liable to frequent floods. The valley of 
the Little Brosna is an undulating well-inhabited 
district, containing extensive tracts of pasture, 
and towards the mountains abounding with varied 
and pleasing scenery. The highest elevation of 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains is 1689 feet. They 
extend in a line from north-east to south-west, 
through a distance of 15 miles. A narrow pass, 
called the Gap of Glandine, is the only point of 
communication throughout this line available for 
purposes of general traffic. The navigation of the 
Shannon, adjacent to King’s County, is aided by 
three lateral cuts or canals, at Meelick, Banagher, 
and Shannon Bridge. Many steam-boats ply on 
this part of the Shannon. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of wet ground 
on the surface of King’s County, the climate is 
neither damp nor unwholesome. This is partly 
accounted for by the antiseptic quality of the peat- 
bog, and partly by the fact of the county lying 
comparatively high and open. 

The floetz limestone of the central plain spreads 
over the entire area of the county, with the excep- 
tion of the portions occupied by the protruded 
masses of the Slieve Bloom chain and the Hill of 
Croghan. The range of Slieve Bloom consists of a 
nucleus of clay-slate, supporting flanks of sand- 
stone. Croghan Hill consists of a protruded mass 
of trap conglomerate, rising about 500 feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, with steep 
declivities towardsthesouth, The hill is almost all 
under cultivation, and yields the most abundant 
white and green crops without any manure what- 
ever. Massy strata of greenstone appear also be- 
tween Qroghan Hill and Philipstown, Granular 
limestone occurs at the Seven Churches in the 
north-west of the county, and has been quarried 
to the extent of 3000 cubic feet of good gray 
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marble. Banks of rolled limestone gravel, called 
eskers, oceur frequently throughout the floetz 
limestone district. The bogs, which occupy so 
large a portion of the county, generally repose 
on limestone-gravel. 

The soil in general is not naturally fertile, but 
can be made to yield very good crops in the arable 
districts by manuring with the lime and bog-stuff 
which abound throughout the county. The banks 
of the Shannon, where they are occasionally over- 
flowed, afford considerable tracts of fine meadow. 
The chief grazing districts in the county lie on the 
borders of West Meath, where the pastures are 
considered very favourable to wool-growing. 

The linen manufacture is carried on to a small 
extent ; and there is a little weaving of ‘friezes, 
stuffs, and serges, for home use. Distilling, brew- 
ing, and corn-grinding occupy a few hands. 

King’s County is divided into 12 baronies. It 
is in the dioceses of Meath, Killaloe, and Kildare. 
It isin the Home Circuit, and the assizes are held 
at Tullamore. It returns 2 members to parlia- 
ment. There are no parliamentary boroughs. The 
principal towns, with the population of each in 
1841, are the following :—Zanagher is 82 miles, 
W. by S. from Dublin, on the east bank of the 
Shannon, at one of the guarded bridges across the 
Shannon to Connaught. The town consists prin- 
cipally of one very long street, occupying elevated 
ground. It has a considerable trade in the ex-| 
port of corn and other provisions. A spacious 
church and a Roman Catholic chapel are both of 
modern erection. Population, 2827. Zdenderry 
is 37 miles W. from Dublin. The Grand Canal | 
passes within a mile of the town, to whicha branch | 
has been extended. It contains a town-hall and 
a church, and*is a neat and clean town. Popula- 
tion, 1850. Parsonstown, formerly and_ still 

enerally called Birr, is 79 miles W.S.W. from 
Dublin. The town is situated on a gentle acclivity, 
on the north bank of the Little Brosna, The 


/ 


‘Harbour and Athlone. 
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period. In 1557 the act was passed which erected 
the whole into one county under its present name 
Before that period it was generally designatec 
Western Glenmalery, to distinguish it from Hasterr 
Glenmalery, the present Queen’s County. Th: 
native chieftains for a length of time strugglec 
against the new settlement, until a.p. 1600. wher 
the Lord Deputy Mountjoy and Sir Oliver [am- 
bert succeeded, after a deplorable destruction o: 
life and property, in finally reducing them. Thi: 
county, like others, was involved in the rebellion o 
1641; and extensive confiscations followed. 

The ruins of the seven churches of Clonmacnoise 
in the north-western part of this county, form one 
of the most interesting groups of ecc'esiastical re 
mains to be met with in the island. The build 
ings are of various dates, from, probably, the 
seventh century to the twelfth. Surrounding th« 
abbey of St. Kieran of Clonard is the ancien 
burying-ground, containing about two Irish acres 
and occupied with the sites and ruins of variou: 
religious houses. The whole is inclosed with ¢ 
wall, at two of the angles of which are ancient 
round towers. The buildings within the precincts 
are chiefly chapels, erected over family burying. 
places by the various Irish kings and chieftains 
There are the remains of several other religio 
houses in the immediate vicinity. The entir 
group occupies a gently swelling bank, rising fro 
the Shannon about midway between Shanno 
Twenty-eight other r 
ligious houses are cnumerated in this county 
There are numerous remains of feudal castle 
chiefly of the Elizabethan era, of which those 
Cloghan, Leap, and Birr are still inhabited. 

KING'S EVIL. ([Sororvuna. 

KING'S LETTER. [Brter. 

KINGFISHERS, Halcyonide, a family of t 
syndactyle group of Passereaux, according 
Cuvier ; and according to Mr. Vigors, of the Fu 
sirostral tribe of his order Jnsessores. [INSE 


Tas 


. 


_the canal-boats to and from Ballinasloe and 


modern parts of the town are laid out in good sores.] For other modes of arrangement s 
streets and squares, and respectably inhabited. Linneus, Latham, Lacépéde, Duméril, Meye 
The church and the Roman Catholic chapel are Llliger, Vieillot, De Blainville, &c—Consult al 
handsome edifices. The surrounding country is Mr. Vigors ‘On the Natural Affinities that co 
fertile and flourishing, and the town has an exten- nect the Orders and Families of Birds;’ t] 
sive retail trade. Population, 6336. Portarlington| Prince of Musignano, in his ‘Tabella Analiti 
is situated on both sides of the Barrow, the largest de’ Generi’ (‘Specchio Comparativo,’ 1827) ; ar 
portion being in Queen’s County. [Quren’s Eyton’s ‘ History of the Rarer Species of Briti 
County.] Tullamore, the assize town of the, birds;’ also Selby, Gould, Yarrell, &c. Swai 
county, is situated near the centre of that vast son’s ‘ Classification of Birds’ (1836) may be 
mass of peat-moss called the Bog of Allen, 59 ferred to with advantage. 

miles W. by 8. from Dublin. The Grand Canal, The Halcyonide are universally distribut 
passes it on the north side, and the stream called being found alike in the old and new world, 
the Tullamore River flows through the town. It’ Australia, and the islands of the Southern Oce 
is regularly built, with wide streets, and is a|The genera included under this family title 
respectable-looking town, The court-house, gaol, | very numerous, and the species differ considera 
church, and Roman Catholic chapel are con- | from each other in habits. Most are piscivoro 
spicuous and rather handsome buildings, Tulla- | darting upon their finny prey when it approac 
more is, from its central situation, a place of con-| near the surface of the water, Others however 
siderable trade. There is daily communication | the Puff-Birds (Zamatia), are insectivorous ; 
with Dublin, by means of swift iron boats, and} others, as the Gigantic or Great Brown Ki 
fisher of New Holland (Dacelo gigantea), f 


Limerick all call there. Population, 6348. 
Although not reduced to shire-ground as one 

county until the time of Mary, King’s County was 

partially included in other shires at a very early 


upon large insects, reptiles, and even small qu 
rupeds, being unfitted, from the character of t 
plumage, for plunging into water. 

When we say that the Kingfishers are syn 
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tyle, we mean that the external toe before is 
united for the greater part of its length to the 


Gigantie Kingfisher (Dacelo giguntea). 
middle toe, as in the Bee-Eaters (Merops) and 
others. 

Mr. Swainson, in the lst volume of his ‘ Classi- 
fication of Birds’ (1836), when treating of the 
syndactyle foot, allows the term to be good, if 
limited to such feet, with united toes, as are of a 
different formation to all others, and would not, 
even if the toes were free, come under any of the 
definitions which he had previously given. Such 
a form of foot, he says, will be found in the 
genera Merops and Alcedo, containing the Bee- 
Eaters and Kingfishers, to whose feet he especially 
limits the term syndactyle. ‘The habits of these 
two groups,’ continues Mr. Swainson, ‘as far as 
concerns the use of their feet, are nearly the same, 
for in neither are these members ever employed 
but to rest the body. The Kingfisher watches 
patiently from a fixed station, generally a naked 
twig overhanging tlie water, for such fish as come 
within its reach, and then, after a time, flies to 
another station, where it alights‘and remains. The 
feet, from not being used for walking or standing, 
are consequently very small, and the toes imper- 
fectly developed ; there are three toes in front and 
one behind, but two of the former might be almost 
reckoned as only one, since they are united together 
even to the commencement of their respective 
claws, and the inner toe is not half the length of the 
others, and seems to be rudimentary : it has aclaw, 
and is rather more detached at its tip than the 
other two; in some, as in the Three-Toedf 
fishers, this inner toe disappears. 
is very short, and scarcely longer than the} inner 
one. The scales of the whole foot are so thin and 
transparent that they can scarcely be seen Jn the 
small species by the naked eye. Those whp have 


e 
than 


ifr 


seen so much of the true Kingfishers, so sca 07» § b 
c , 


England, but so common in tropical A 
know that they never perch upon any othe 
small or slender branches; and this we maj 


The hinder Jee 


Date; 
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from the shape of the foot. The two outer an- 
‘terior toes are very long, so that they would com- 
pletely clasp two-thirds of the circumference of a 
small branch, the other third being embraced by 
‘the hinder toe. This fact is further confirmed by 
| the unusual flatness of the soles of all, and by the 
‘acuteness of the claws, which, from being but 
slightly curved, would not upon a small branch 


‘! come into contact with the wood. The union of the 


‘three anterior toes, by producing considerable 
| breadth of sole, gives an unusual degree of steadi- 
ness to the bird, highly conducive to its remaining 
'very long in one position,’ 

| he following characters are assigned by Mr. 
Swainson to the Haleyonida :—Wings rounded, 
‘not formed for rapid flight. Feet very feeble. 
‘Toes in pairs. 

He makes the family consist of the follow- 
|ing genera and subgenera :—Genus Tamatia, com- 
prising Tamatia, Cuv. ; Capito, Vieill. ; Lyporniz, 
Wagler; Monassa, Vieill.; and Brachypetes, Sw. 
—Genus Halcyon, Sw., including Dacelo, Leach ; 
Halcyon, Sw.; Syma, Lesson ; Todiramphus, 
Lesson; and Ceyzx, Lacépéde—Genus Alcedo, 
Linn., comprehending Alcedo; Ispida, Sw.; 
Tanysiptera, Vigors; and Alcyone, Sw.—Genus 
Lamprotila, Sw.—Genus Galbula, Brisson. The 
whole of the genera are sedentary, watching for 
their food from a fixed station, which they only 
quit as soon as their prey approaches sufficiently 
near to come within the sweep of their wings ; 
if unsuccessful in their first attack, they do not 
pursue their game, but return again to their post, 
and patiently wait for another luckless straggler ; 
if their first attack is successful, they return with 
‘their victim to the same station, and then proceed 
to swallow it. Of the Halcyonide one species 
only is British, viz. the Common Kingfisher 

(Alcedo ispida), so remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its plumage. This is the Martin Pécheur of 
the French; Uccello della Madonna, Uccello 
Santa Maria, Piombino, and Alcione, of the 
Italians; and Gemeine Eisvogel of the Germans. 
The habits of this species are described by Pen- 
nant, Montagu, Selby, Gould, Yarrell, and others. 
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the Septuagint they are divided into two books, 
and are entitled ‘the third and fourth books of 
reigns’ or kingdoms, since the first and second 
books of Samuel are called in this translation the 
first and second books of Kings, These books, in 
common with the books of Chronicles, and many 
others of the Old Testament, are generally 
ascribed to Ezra; but neither the author nor 
the time in which they were written can be 
determined with any degree of certainty. 
KINGSBRIDGE. [Dxyonsurrz.] 


KINGSCLERE. [Hampsuree.] 
KINGSCOURT. [Cavan.] 
KINGSTON. [Jamatca.] 


KINGSTON-ON-HULL. [Hot] 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. ([Surrzy.] 
KINGSTOWN. ([Dvsuin.] ' 
KINGTON, [Herxrorpsuire.] 

KINIC ACID, sometimes called Cinchonic 
Acid, is obtained from cinchona bark. It has a 
very sour taste; it reddens litmus paper strongly, 
is unalterable in the air, dissolves in 2} times its 
weight of water at 48°, and is also soluble in 
alcohol, The crystals contain one equivalent of 
water. The acid is composed of oxygen’, hydro- 
gen®, and carbon!’, 

Kinic acid combines with other substances to 
form Kinates. Among them the following are the 
most important. inate of Quina is very bitter, 
readily soluble in water, and but slightly in 
alcohol of sp. gr. 0°837. It is decomposable by 
heat, without residue. By evaporation the solu- 
tion is reduced to a viscid paste, which when 
moistened and exposed to the air exhibits rudi- 
ments of crystallisation, It is composed of kinic 
acid', quina’. Kinate of Cinchona, composed of 
kinic acid', cinchona*, is bitter, very soluble in 
water, and slightly in alcohol. inate of Lime 
(kinic acid', lime', water'®), crystallises in rhom- 
boids and hexagonal plates; it has little taste; 
it is soluble in water. 

Kinic Acid may be artificially combined with 
most of the metals, and thus forms Kinate of Pot- 
ash, Kinate of Soda, Kinate of Zinc, Perkinate 
of Iron, Kinate of Lead, Kinate of Copper, Per- 
kinate of Mercury, Kinate of Silver. 

KINNEIR, SIR JOHN MACDONALD, was 
the representative of two ancient families in Scot- 
land, the Macdonalds of Sanda, on his father’s 
side, and the Kinneirs of Kinneir, on that of his 
mother. He bore the name of Kinneir during the 
active part of his life, and it is the one by which he 
is best known to the public; but in the latter part 
of his life he resumed his paternal name. While 
yet a youth, he commanded a company of fencibles 
of his own clan, and was on service in Ireland 
during the rebellion. 

Narrow circumstances, and his own active dis- 
position, led him to accept a cadet’s appointment 
to Madras, where he arrived in 1808. He db- 
tained a staff appointment with some troops 
serving in Malabar, where he fell ill, and went 
to Persia at the period of Sir John Malcolm’s 
mission to that country in 1809. His services 
from this period were active, incessant, and 
important. He was first despatched to examine 
the country from Shirauz to Shuster, and to 
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return by Ram Hormuz, a journey in which he 
had ample opportunity of displaying both courage 
and perseverance After making several other 
journeys in Persia, he was sent by Sir John 
Malcolm from Bagdad across the desert of Syria. 
He was attacked, wounded, and stripped of his 
property, by some Arab freebooters, and com- 
pelled to return to Bagdad; he hardly waited to 
recover, but proceeded again on his route to 
England. When at home, he published his 
‘ Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire.’ 

Sir John Kinneir, when jn England, married 
Amelia, third daughter of the late General Sir 
Alexander Campbell; but his period of repose 
was brief. He undertook to examine a portion 
of Asia Minor, and to proceed to the Black Sea 
into Kurdistan, in order to explore the routes by 
which a European enemy could advance towards 
India, His journey through Asia Minor, &c., in 
1813-14, gives a full account of the mode in 
which this service was performed. In 1824 he 
was appointed town major of Madras, and 
agent to the Nawab of the Carnatic. His health 
was restored, but he was still eagerly anxious for 
active employment. Lord Amherst at length gave 
him the opportunity he desired; he was selected 
in 1826 to occupy the high and arduous station of 
British envoy at the court of Persia. 

It belongs to history to record the actions of 
Sir John Kinneir during the few but eventful 
years he had been British envoy in Persia. His 
success in overcoming obstacles, apparently in- 
surmountable, was complete, and it was effected 
without a pledge that could either politically or 
financially embarrass his country. 

Sir John Kinneir had a mind singularly stored 
with knowledge. He bore a very high private 
character. His love of truth was his predominant 
characteristic, and to this he doubtless owed his 
extraordinary success as a diplomatist. 

KINO, an astringent substance, the concrete 
juice of one or more plants, the identification o 
which is a matter of dispute» among botanists. 
From India, Africa, Australia, and the West Indies, 
concrete juices are brought, which, correctly or 
not, obtain the name of Kino. These different! 
extracts differ in their chemical habitudes wit 
re-agents, but they all agree in possessing a stron 
astringent power. Kino most commonly occur 
in grains of a shining aspect and rich ruby-re 
colour ; they are easily reduced to powder, It i 
nearly entirely soluble in water and in alcohol 
Vauquelin analysed that sort which is term 
African, and found it to consist of 75 per cent. o 
tannin, 24 of red mucilage, and 1 of woody fibre. 

KINROSS. _[Kinross-saree. ] 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a small inland county 
Scotland, bounded E. and S. by Fifeshire, and W. 
It lies between 56° 9 
and 56° 18’ N. lat., and between 3° 14’ an 
3° 35’ W. long. Its greatest length, BE. to W., i 
11 miles, and its greatest breadth, N. to S., is 1 
miles. The area is 70 square miles. The po 
lation in 1841 was 8763. 

The borders of the county are hilly, but the i 
terior, comprising about one-half of the whol 
may be regarded as a plain, slightly varied b: 
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gentle undulations. The soil is various, chiefly 
inclining to gravel. Some portions consist of a 
clayey loam, and are tolerably fertile, but in the 
more elevated parts the surface consists of moor 
land, and forms excellent pastures. The climate, 
though cold, owing to the general elevation of 
the land, has been rendered much drier by an 
extensive system of drainage. 

There is some coal in the south, where the 
county borders on Fifeshire. There are also free- 
stone quarries of good quality in that quarter. 
To the north of Kinross red freestone is the 
geological formation of the district. The higher 
hills are whinstone or basalt. 

This county contains several fresh-water lakes, 
some of which are well stocked with pike, and the 
rest with perch, eel, and other fish. Of these 
lakes the principal is Loch Leven, which, although 
inferior in magnitude and picturesque beauty to 
Loch Lomond, is still a noble piece of water, 
covering a surface of near 3300 acres. Its height 
above the level of the sea is about 300 feet. Its 
greatest depth is from 80 to 90 feet. It contains 
four islands, the largest of which is called the Inch. 
The lake abounds in fish, particularly trouts, pikes, 
perches, and eels. 

The chief streams are the Garny, the South 
Queich, and North Queich, all of which fall into 
Loch Leven. The waters which flow from Loch 
Leven form the river Leven, which, after a course 
of about 14 miles, passing through a part of Fife- 
shire, falls into the Frith of Forth at Largo Bay. 

Clackmannan and Kinross-shire together return 
1 member to parliament. 

Kinross, the county-town, is situated on the 
western shore of Loch Leven, 19 miles N.N.W. 
from Edinburgh. The lower part of the town is 
mean, but it rises towards the north, where there 
are many handsome houses. There is a modern 
parish church. Kinross is a post-town, but the 
market seems to have been transferred to Milna- 
thort. The population of the town of Kinross in 
1841 was 2062. 

Milnathort, 2 miles N. from Kinross, has a 
market on Wednesdays, though it is only con- 
sidered a village. Population, 1605. 

KINSALE. [Corx.] . 

KINTORE. | ABERDEENSHIRE. | 

KIPPIS, ANDREW, D.D., F.R.S., born 1725, 
died 1795, was descended of ministers who had 
left the church in 1662, on the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, and was educated in a dissenting 
academy at Northampton. After a few years 
spent in the exercise of his ministry at Boston in 
Lincolnshire, and at Dorking in Surrey, he settled 
in London, in 1753, as pastor of a congregation of 
Presbyterian dissenters in Westminster. In 1763 
he became a tutor in an academy for the education 
of dissenting ministers in London, In 1771 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and in the next year a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Kippis was a principal contributor to the 
‘Monthly Review.’ He had also much to do with 
the conduct of ‘The New Annual Register.’ But 
the work with which his name is most honourably 
connected is the republication of the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ with a large addition of new lives, 
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and a more extended account of yany persons 
whose lives are in the former edition of that work. 
Five large folio volumes were published of the 
work, and yet it had proceeded no farther than 
fo the name of Fastolf. He was also the editor 
of the collected edition of the works of Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner, and of the ethical and theo- 
logical lectures of his tutor Dr. Doddridge. 

» KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS, born at Geysen, 
near Fulda, in 1602, was educated by the Jesuits, 
and became professor of philosophy and Oriental 
languages in the college of Wiirzburg. He after- 
wards filled the chair of mathematics in the 
Gregorian College at Rome, for eight years, and 
resigned it in order to devote himself entirely to 
his favourite studies. He collected a valuable 
museum of antiquities, which he left to the Roman 
college, and which has been repeatedly illustrated. 
He died at Rome, in November 1680. His works 
are numerous; but his best is ‘ Latium, i.e., nova 
et parallela Latii tum veteris tum novi Descriptio,’ 
&c., fol., Amsterdam, 1671, with maps and figures, 
and a minute description of Hadrian’s villa, with 
a plan of it. 

KIRKALDY. [Frresuree.] 

KIRKBY LONSDALE. [Wesrmoruanp.] 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. ([Kirxcupsrient, 
STEWARTRY OF. : 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, THE STEWARTRY 
OF, is a maritime county in Scotland, bounded N. 
and N.W. by Ayrshire; E. and N.E. by Dum- 
friesshire, from which it is in part separated by 
the river Nith ; S.W. by Wigtonshire and Wigton 
Bay ; and S. and S.E. by the Solway Frith. It 
lies between 54° 43’ and 55° 19’ N. lat., and be- 
tween 3° 33/ and 4° 34’ W. long. Its length E. 
to W. is about 48 miles; its breadth varies from 
17 to 30 miles. The area is 882 square miles. 
The population in 1841 was 41,119. 

The coast, except in the upper part of Wigton 
Bay, is generally bold and precipitous. The sur- 
face of the county is rugged and barren, more 
particularly towards the sea-coast. About 110,000 
acres are cultivated. The rest of the surface, 
amounting to about two-thirds, is mountainous. 
The chief elevations are Blacklarg in the north, 
which rises to the height of 1950 feet above the 
sea; Cairnsmuir in the west, 2598 feet; and 
Criffel, a detached mountain on the shore of the 
Solway Frith, 1831 feet. 

Oats are the grain chiefly cultivated. The 
potato crops are considerable, and constitute a 
principal article of export to England, after sup- 
plying the inhabitants and feeding a great number 
of swine. 

The county contains a variety of minerals, but 
they have been only in few instances turned to 
any profitable account, which is mainly owing to 
the total absence of coal and the general scarcity 
of other fuel. Lime, coal, and freestone are all 
imported from the opposite coast of Cumberland. 
Besides the numerous lakes distributed over the 
stewartry, all which are of small extent there are 
two principal streams, the Dee and Urr. The 
former has its source near the north-western 
boundary of the shire, and falls into the Bay of 
Kirkcudbright. The salmon fisheries on tha 
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riverare valuable. The Urr rises in a lake of the 
same name on the borders of Dumfriesshire, and 
discharges itself into the Solway Frith. The 
county does not seem to possess any manufacture 
of importance. 

The stewartry of Kirkcudbright is included in 
the parliamentary district of Dumfries, which re- 
turns 1 member to parliament. ‘The principal 
towns, with the Population of each in 1841, are 
the following :— 

Castle-Douglas, a burgh of barony, situated near 
the centre of the county, has a very large weekly 
market for agricultural produce. This town is 
quite modern, and has increased with great 
rapidity. The streets are wide, and cross each 
other at right angles. There is a town-hall, and 
the post-office embraces a wide extent of delivery, 
with many sub-offices. Population, 1847. 

Gatehouse-of-the-Fleet, a burgh of barony, is 
situated chiefly on the east bank of the river 
Fleet, near its entrance into Wigton Bay. A 
bridge crosses the river, and about one-fifth part 
of Gatehouse is on the west bank. Vessels of 
160 tons can come up the river to Gatehouse, a 
distance of about three miles from the mouth. 
Population of the town, 1832. 

Kirkeudbright, the county town, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the estuary of the Dee, about | 
5 miles from the mouth of the Bay of Kirkeud-. 
bright, and 85 miles 8. by W. from Edinburgh. 
It was anciently a burgh of barony, but it was 
erected by James II. into a burgh of regality in| 
1455. The town is irregularly built, and consists | 
of two principal streets at right angles to each, 
other. The public buildings are a court-house, | 
custom-house, and prison. ‘The harbour has one 
side of wood and two sides of stone. The river. 
opposite the harbour is 20 feet deep at neap tides, | 
and 400 feet wide. Coals and lime are imported | 
from Cumberland in large quantities, and some | 
foreign timber is imported. Wheat, oats, pota-| 
toes, and other agricultural products, are exported. | 
Population, 2692. 

Maxwell-Town, a burgh of barony, is situated 
on the west bank of the Nith, opposite Dumfries, 
with which it is connected by two bridges. The | 
streets of the old part of the town are narrow and 
crooked ; those of the new part are straight, and 
sufficiently wide. There is acourt-house, beneath 
which is a gaol. There are two foundries, two | 
roperies, a damask manufactory, and 4 nurseries, 
in which grapes and other rarer fruits are raised 
by artificial heat in great perfection. “Seanad 
3230, 

KIRKDALE CAVE. This cavern in the 
oolitic limestone, not far from Kirkby Moorside | 
in Yorkshire, is remarkable for a great quantity | 
of bones, chiefly of extinct animals, which were 
found in it, and which gave occasion to the pub- 
lication of Dr. Buckland’s geological work, the 


lofty trees at some distance, 


‘Reliquia Diluviane.’ This cave had a nearly’ 
level floor, parallel to the limestone strata, Its. 
extent was 245 feet; the height varied from 3 to 
6 feet or more. On the. rocky floor was generally 


a bed of mud, covered over by an irregular layer | loam, 
of sparry stalagmite, formed by the dropping of | 


water containing carbonate of lime in solution ; 
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and it was in this stalagmite and in the mud be- 
low it that the bones were found. Of the animals 
to which the bones belonged 6 were Carnivora, 
hyzna, felis, bear, wolf, fox, weasel; 4 Pachyder- 
mata, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse ; 4 
Ruminantia, ox, and three species of deer; 4 Ro- 
dentia, hare, rabbit, water-rat, mouse; 5 Birds, 
raven, pigeon, lark, duck, snipe. The bones were 
almost universally broken. The remains of hyzenas 
were the most abundant of all the bones; their 
teeth were found in every condition, from the milk- 
tooth to the old worn stump: and, from the whole 
evidence, Dr. Buckland adopted the cenclusion, 
in which almost every subsequent writer has ac- 
quiesced, that Kirkdale Cave wasa den of hyznas, 
during the period when elephants and hippopotami 
(not of existing species) lived in ‘the northern 
regions of the globe, and that they dragged into 
it for food the bodies of animals which frequented 
the vicinity. 

KIRKHAM. ([Lanoasuire.] 

KIRK SESSIONS. ([Szsstons, Krrx.] 

KIRRIEMUIR. [Forrarsutre.] 

KIRWAN, RICHARD, was born in Ireland 
about the middle of the last century, and: died in 
1812. He was educated by the Jesuits of St. 
Omer's. On the death of his brother, he suc- 
ceeded to the family estate, left St. Omer’s, and 
devoted himself to the study of science. His 
knowledge was extensive and his memory 
accurate; but he does not appear to have con- 
tributed any very remarkable original discovery. 

In 1781 the Copley medal was awarded to him 
by the Royal Society. He was for some time 
president of the Royal Irish Academy, and was 
elected member or associate of most of the literary 
societies of Europe. His memoirs are diffused 
through the ‘Transaétions’ of the Royal Society 
of London, those of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and other publications. One of his most remark- 
able separate works was ‘An Essay on the 
Constitution of Acids.’ In 1794 he published 
‘Elements of Mineralogy,’ in 2 volumes 8vo. His 
‘Essay on the Analysis of Mineral Waters’ con- 
tains a statement of what had been previously 
done on the subject, with directions for conducting 
the requisite processes. 

KISTNA. [Hrxpvstan.] 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, In laying out the 
grounds of a country residence provision should 
be made for the site of the kitchen-garden. 
Though it should not obtrude on the ornamental 
ground immediately adjoining the house, the 
design of the whole should be so formed as to 


leave the kitchen-garden in the most favourable 


situation with regard to aspect, soil, and water. 
The aspect should be open to the south, but 
sheltered on other sides, more especially from 
northerly and easterly winds, by rising ground or 
The surface should 
be nearly level, or in some cases, according to the 
pervious nature of the subsoil, it may be quite so; 
but, generally speaking, a gentle slope from north 
to south is best. The soil should consist of a rich 
neither too light nor so adhesive as to be 
liable to bind strongly in dry weather. The 
depth of soil ought not to be less than two feet, 
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and more is absolutely necessary for some kinds, 
of vegetables. 

Much injury is done to vegetation by watering 
with cold spring water, or indeed with any water 
that is much colder than the soil and atmosphere 
in which the plants are placed. Plants, when 
not watered at all in dry weather, if they are only 
kept alive, succeed better when- rain does come 
than others that are watered, or rather chilled 
with water, at a comparatively low temperature. 
Water for the kitchen-garden should therefore be 
derived from ponds or large reservoirs fully ex- 
posed to the sun, and even these should be sup- 
plied by open rather than underground channels. 

The quantity of ground which a kitchen-garden 
should contain must be regulated according to the 
number of individuals which it is required to 
supply. An acre is calculated to afford a tolerable 
supply for sixteen individuals, but much depends 
on the nature of the vegetables required. Potatoes, 
turnips, peas, and carrots are frequently obtained 
of better quality and at less expense from a field 
than from a garden. 

The form of a kitchen-garden should be com- 
posed of straight lines. If rectangular, it will 
prove a saving of labour; for it is practically 
known that more time is required to trench a 
piece of ground of a triangular form, than if the 
same extent were in the shape of a square or 
parallelogram. A range of forcing-houses is gene- 
rally placed on the north side ; and, as the wall 
on that side is the most valuable for fruit-trees on 
account of its direct south aspect, it becomes 
desirable that it should be extended as much as 
possible on one or both ends of the range. 

The interior departments of the kitchen-garden 
are usually bounded by fruit-trees planted within 
two or three feet of the walks. Not only are 
bushes, such as gooseberries, currants, and rasp- 
berries, used for this purpose, but fruit-trees of 
various kinds. The latter are trained either as 
dwarfs by grafting apples on paradise stocks, and 
pears on quinces, and causing their branches to 
proceed from near the ground, or as espaliers. 

Very few of the subjects of kitchen-garden 
cultivation are indigenous; they are chiefly varie- 
ties of luxuriant habits, which are artificially 
maintained and augmented by the art of the 
cultivator. The principal means employed for 
rendering the soil of the kitchen-garden subser- 
yient to this purpose are,—the application of 
abundance of manure; trenching, digging, and 
otherwise stirring the soil; and a due rotation of 
crops. Manure supplied in abundance will gene- 
rally produce luxuriance in vegetables, although 
sometimes a disagreeable rankness is communicated 
to the flavour. This is in a great measure cor- 
rected by trenching, which becomes occasionally 
highly necessary ; and, although expensive, it will 
always repay the cost, if judiciously performed, 
particularly if the soil be of a consolidating nature. 

It is always advantageous to attend to a proper 
rotation of crops, especially where manure is not 
abundantly applied, nor trenching performed, One 
kind of plant should not immediately follow 
another of the same nature, or one closely allied. 

KITE. [Faucon1ps.] 


KLAPROTH, J. Il. VON. 


KITTIWAKE. [Lana] 

KIVA. [TurxtsTax.] ; 

KIZIL ERMAK. ([Avarotta. 

KLAPROTH, MARTIN HEINRICH, was 
born at Wernegerode in Upper Saxony, on Dee. 1, 
1743. After passing seven years in the public la- 
boratory at Quedlinburg, and two years in that of 
Hanover, he went to Berlin, and in 1770 to 
Danzig; he afterwards returned to Berlin as an 
assistant to Valentine Rose, one of the most 
distinguished chemists of the day, and on his 
death in 1771 he succeeded him. In 1780 he 
underwent the necessary forms and examinations 
for the profession of an apothecary. His thesis 
‘On Phosphorus and Distilled Waters’ was printed 
in the ‘ Berlin Memoirs’ for 1782. 

His various analyses and contributions to chemi- 
cal science were collected in 1796, under the title 
of ‘Contributions to the Chemical Knowledge of 
Mineral Bodies; the last and sixth volume 
appeared in 1815, about a year before the death 
of the author. Besides this work, which con- 
tained 207 treatises, he published a Chemical 
Dictionary jointly with Professor Wolff, and he 
superintended a new edition of Gren’s ‘ Manual of 
Chemistry” He died at Berlin, Jan. 1, 1817. 

KLAPROTH, JULIUS HEINRICH VON, 
was born at Berlin on the 11th of October, 1783. 
He was the son of the chemist Klaproth, who 
wished to bring him up to his own profession, but 
the boy was not inclined to it, and employed most 
of his time on other pursuits unknown to his 
father. He learned Chinese secretly without the 
help of a master. His father, perceiving that he 
devoted his time exclusively to Oriental languages, 
sent him, in 1801, to the university of Halle, to 
study the classical languages. Klaproth remained 
several years at Halle, when the learned Count 
John Potocki, having heard of Klaproth, proposed 
to him to enter the service of the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia. Upon his arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, early in 1805, the Russian government 
being then engaged with the plan of sending an 
embassy to China, Count Potocki obtained for 
Klaproth the place of an interpreter. Klaproth 
set out alone, and, after having traversed the Ural 
Mountains, he arrived at Irkutzk. Count Golow- 
kin, the ambassador, and his suite arrived soon 
after, in October 1805, and the embassy crossed 
the Chinese frontier on the 1st of January, 1806. 
Count Golowkin having refused to submit to the 
Chinese court-ceremonial, the embassy returned to 
St. Petersburg. Klaproth took a solitary route 
through Southern Siberia, and only reached the 
Russian capital in the beginning of 1807. Before 
the end of the year he was sent on a scientifi¢ 
mission to the Caucasian provinces. He re- 
turned, in January 1809, with a large stock of 
information, most of which afterwards formed the 
subject of separate works and articles in learned 
periodicals, During his stay in Russia, he was 
active in establishing a school of Oriental lan- 
guages at Wilna, and in making a descriptive 
catalogue of the Chinese and Mandshu MSS. in 
the imperial library at St. Petersburg. He was 
sent in 1811 to Berlin, to superintend the en- 
gtaving of the characters which were intended for 
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_ printing those MS§. In 1812 he tendered his 
resignation to the Russian government, and after 
some time received permission to leave. No 
sooner was Klaproth free than he began to bring 
out his journal of his travels in the Caucasus ; but 
Germany became the theatre of a long and bloody 
war, and the learned Orientalist fled from place to 
place without finding repose for his pursuits. 
During this war he became acquainted with 
some of the most distinguished men in the 
French armies, and his name became known to 
Napoleon. Klaproth was at Paris during the 
hundred days after Napoleon’s return from Elba. 
On the re-establishment of the Bourbons, he was 
at Florence, in rather uncomfortable circumstances. 
Count John Potocki, having heard of this, invited 
him to settle in Paris,and there Klaproth lived some 
time by his pen, when he accidentally met with 
William yon Humboldt, and upon his recom- 
mendation the King of Prussia, Frederick William 
III., conferred upon Klaproth the honorary title 
of royal professor of Oriental languages and litera- 
ture, with a liberal pension. Klaproth was 
allowed to stay in Paris as long as he pleased. 
Enjoying an income which enabled him to gratify 
his love of pleasure and refined society, Klaproth 
exhibited an extraordinary activity, and it was in 
the years subsequent to 1816 that he published 
most of those literary productions which esta- 
blished his reputation. After long and painful 
sufferings Klaproth died suddenly, on the 27th of 
August, 1835. 

Klaproth was one of the best scholars and 
decidedly the best linguist of an age which can 
justly boast of great linguists. His penetration 
and sagacity, and the quickness of his percep- 
tion, were extraordinary ; clearness and perspi- 
cuity distinguish his style; and his memory was 
so happy and capable of retaining the most dif- 
ferent impressions without ever confounding them, 
that he seldom made more than scanty extracts, 
When he began a work, it was already clear and 
distinct in his mind, and the composition did not 
take him more time than was required for the 
mechanical art of writing. A list of his chief 
works is given in the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia,’ 

(Biog. Universelle; Neuer Nekrolog der 
Deutschen ; Querard, La France Littéraire.) 

KLE/BER, JEAN BAPTISTR, according to 
the best authorities was born at Strassburg in 
the year 1754. He was brought up to the pro- 
fession of an architect, and sent to Paris at an 
early age to complete his studies; but he soon 
left Paris for Munich, where he entered the mili- 
tary college of that city, and, at the completion of 
his college career, was appointed to a sub-lieute- 
nancy in an Austrian regiment. He served seven 
years in that corps, which he left in 1783, in 
order to return to his native country. He there 
resumed his former profession, and obtained the 
situation of inspector of public buildings at Béfort 
in Upper Alsace. 

The breaking out of the French Revolution 
opened to hima more brilliant career. He enlisted 
as a private soldier in the grenadier company of 
the battalion of volunteers which had been raised | 
in the department of the Upper Rhine, By his 
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bravery and talents he soon attained the rank 
of adjutant-major. At the siege of Mainz in 
17938 he displayed considerable courage and judg- 
ment: -his services were rewarded by the rank of 
adjutant-general, and shortly afterwards he became 
brigadier-general. He continued in active em- 
ployment, and to rise in rank, until at the battle 
of Fleurus (June 26, 1794) he commanded the left 
wing of the French army, and by his skilful ma- 
neeuvres greatly contributed to the victory. When 
Bonaparte was appointed to the chief command of 
the army for Egypt, he made it a special request 
to the Directory to be allowed to take him as one 
of his generals of division. At the siege of 
Alexandria, on the first landing of the French 
forces, he was wounded in the head while gallantly 
climbing the ramparts, but he did not retire from 
the conflict till he had received a second and a 
severer wound. He continued to act with Bona- 
parte throughout the: campaign in Egypt, and 
when, after the repulse from Acre in 1799, Bona- 
parte resolved to abandon Egypt, he appointed 
Kléber his successor. He did not however, at 
first justify the favourable opinion formed of his 
talents for command. He seemed to despond, and 
opened a communication with the Grand Vizier 
for evacuating Egypt. After many debates and 
frequent delays, a convention was signed at El 
Arish, on January 28th, 1800, by which it was 
agreed that the whole of Kléber’s army should 
return to Europe, with its arms and baggage, 
either on board their own vessels or some furnished 
by the Turks.. The English admiral, Sir Sidney 
Smith, though not vested with full authority from 
his government to conclude such a convention, had 
entered into it. The British government had, 
however, previously despatched orders to Lord 
Keith to refuse his consent to any treaty in which 
it was not stipulated that the French army should 
be considered prisoners of war; and a letter from 
this admiral reached General Kléber, warning 
him of his intention to detain any vessel returning 
to Europe by virtue of a capitulation, Me French 
commander immediately ordered the evacuation of 
the strongholds to.be stopped, and prepared to 
resume hostilities, On the night of March 19th, 
1800, Kiéber drew up his army, which was 
12,000 strong, on the plain fronting the ruins of 
Heliépolis. Before them was the Ottoman army, 
amounting to upwards of 40,000 men. The con- 
test commenced, and after an obstinate fight the 
Turks were defeated with great slaughter, Cairo 
was occupied, and the Mameluke commander, 
Mourad Bey, concluded an honourable convention 
with the French commander. Thus, within a 
month of the battle of Heliopolis, the French were 
again in possession of their previous conquests. 
Released from immediate danger, Kléber now 
began to direct his energies to more pacific labours, 
and to apply them to the administration of the 
conquered country, but on June 14th, 1800, he 
was assassinated by a religious fanatic named 


Suleiman, and with him perished the hopes of the 


eastern expedition. 
KLEIST. (GurMwany—Literature. 
KLINGENSTIERNA, SAMUEL, a Swedish 
mathematician and philosopher, was born in 1689 
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at Tolefors, near Linkoeping, and received his! species of Anautia natives of Europe. Theonly | 
education at Upsal. In 1727 he set out from! British species is A. arvensis, with purple flowers, - 
Sweden for the purpose of improving himself by | in large convex long-stalked heads, - 
travelling; and, after passing through parts off KNBLLER, GODFREY, was born in 1648, 
Germany and France, he made a visit to England,’ in the city of Liibeck, and received his first in- 
whence he returned in 1730. Shortly after-| struction in the art of painting in the school of 
wards he was appointed professor of mathematics,| Rembrandt. He afterwards became a pupil of 
and subsequently the tutor of the Prince Royal | Ferdinand Bol. At Rome, Venice, and Hamburg, 
of Sweden, afterwards Gustavus IIT. he met with very great success. In London, he 
On the termination of this duty, he quitted the) was state painter to Charles If., James IL., Wil- 
court, and passed several years in retirement; liam I1I., Queen Anne, and George I. 
during which time he wrote his work entitled} Kneller had much of the freedom of Vandyck, 
‘Tentamen de Definiendis et Corrigendis Aber- but less nature. His beauties of the court of 
rationibus Radiorum Luminis Spheericis refracti,| Wiliam IIL. are inferior, and tame, in comparison 
et de Perficiendo Telescopio Dioptrico,’ St. Peters-| with Sir Peter Lely’s beauties of the court of 
burg, 4to., 1762. Charles II. Sir Godfrey died in 1726, at the age 
In 1754 he transmitted to Dollond an account of 73. 
of his experiments on light; and his paper led | KNIGHT, KNIGHTHOOD. During the 
that artist to make others, in the course of which feudal system the military strength of the nation 
he discovered the combination of lenses which was measured by the number and efficiency of the 
constitute the achromatic telescope. | knights whom the king was able to summon to 
Klingenstierna wrote a dissertation on the the field. By distress the king could compel those 
height of the atmosphere, which is printed in the 'who held knight's fees [Feupan System] to take 
‘Memoirs of the Royal Society of Upsal’ (1723) ;/ upon themselves the order of knighthood, or to 
he published, in Latin, an edition of Euclid’s| prove by their reception into that order that they 
‘Elements, and a translation in Swedish of | had received the training, and possessed the arms 
Musschenbroek’s ‘ Physics.’ He was early made and accoutrements, and were, as to other requi- 
a member of the Royal Society of Upsal; and-he | sites, qualified to take the field as knights. 
was afterwards a member of the Academy of | That power of distraining upon persons till they 
Sciences at Stockholm. He was elected a Fellow | received knighthood, or compounded with the king 
of the Royal Society of. London in 1730; and in| by way of fine, which originally was a means of - 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1731 there | enforcing the performance of a duty to the crown, 
is a paper by him on the quadrature of hyperbolic} by persons holding a certain property in the 
curves. He died Oct. 28, 1785. country, was perverted into a process for extort- 
KLOPSTOCK, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB,|ing money from those who would have been 
was born at Quedlinburg, in 1724, of respectable|exempt at common law, which regulated the 
parents. In his sixteenth year he went to the| amount of a knight's fee by the sufficiency of the 
school at Naumburg, where his poetical character | land to support a knight, and not by its fluctuating 
was first developed. In 1745 he studied theology | nominal value in a debased currency. This op- 
at Jena, where he projected the first canto of) pressive proceeding, which was occasionally re- 
his ‘ Messiah,’ and in 1748 the first three cantos| sorted to in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
appeared. lhe excitement created by this poem | Elizabeth, was reduced into a system by Charles 
was surprising. He visited Switzerland in 1750,| I., and was adopted by him as one of the modes 
and Copenhagen in 1751, where he was received | of raising money without resorting toa parliament. 
with the greatest respect, and introduced to the|The manner in which this ancient prerogative 
king, Frederick V. In 1754 he went to Ham-| was abused led to its total abolition. By 16 & 
burg, and there married a lady who in 1758 17 Car. I. c. 20, it is enacted that none shall be 
died in childbed. He composed in 1764 his| compelled, by writ or otherwise, to take upon him 
‘Hermannsschlacht’ (the battle of Arminius), |the order of knighthood, and that all proceedings 
which is scarcely so much a drama as a lyric poem | concerning the same shall be void. 
in a dramatic form. His other dramas are of a| Knighthood in England is now conferred by 
similar character. In 1771 he settled at Ham-| the crown by simple verbal declaration, attended 
burg, where he completed his ‘ Messiah, and in| with a slight form, without any patent or other 
1792 married a second wife. His ‘Odes’ are| written instrument. Sometimes, but rarely, knight- 
generally more read and valued than his ‘Messiah’ | hood is conferred on persons who do not come 
or his dramas, He died in 1803, into the presence of royalty. This is occasionally 
KNAPPIA, a genus of plants belonging to the | done to governors of colonies, and other persons in 
natural order Graminew. There is only one|high stations abroad. The lord-lieutenant of 
species of Knappia, K. agrostidea, an elegant but Ireland has a delegated authority of conferring 
very small grass, with a small fibrous root, having | this honour. 
numerous stems and short rough leaves. It is} Knighthood gives precedence over esquires and 
found in sandy maritime pastures, but is a rare | other untitled gentlemen. ‘ Sir’ is prefixed to the 
grass. baptismal name of knights and baronets, and 
KNARESBOROUGH. [Yorxsuree.] their wives have the legal designation of ‘ Dame,’ 
KNAUTIA (named after Christopher Knaut, | which is ordinarily converted into ‘Lady.’ « 
a German botanist), a genus of plants belonging Besides those who are simply knights, there are 
to the natural order Dipsacee. here are a few| knights who are members of particular orders c¥ 
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classes. These orders exist in most of the king-| knights’ fees, feoda militis, ¢. e. somany portions 
doms of Europe, and have had generally for their | of Jand capable of supporting the dignity of a 
founder a sovereign prince. ‘The three British knight. [Feupau Sysrem.] The duty attached to 
orders, the Garter, the Thistle, and St Patrick, | knight service was that of following the lord to 
belong to this class.. [GarTeR, OnDER oF.] the wars, according to certain rules. 

The order of the Thistle was instituted in 1540,) Besides the liability to military service, the 
by James the Fifth, king of Scotland ; but it fell | tenant by Knight's Service was subject to other occa- 
into decay, till in the reign of Queen Anne, 1703, | sional burdens. The principal of these are the 
it was revived. The number of knights was following :—First, Ads [Arps]. Secondly, Re- 
limited to thirteen, but in 1827 the number was lie/s. Thirdly, Primer Seisin. Fourthly, Ward- 
inereased to sixteen, all of whom are nobility of skip. Fifthly, Marriage. Sixthly, Fines wpon 
ScotJand. . Alienation. 

The order of St, Patrick was instituted in1783,! This system fell to the ground during the ex- 
The knights were fifteen, increased in 1833, to istence of the Commonwealth ; and the abolition 
twenty-two, who are peers of Ireland. of this species of tenure was confirmed upon the 

. The order of the Bath differs in some respects Restoration by the 12 Car. II. c. 24, which 
from those just spoken of. [Batu, Kniaurs or,] converted all tenures by knight's service into 

There are also knights of the Guelphic order, | free and common socage. [Socace.] The statute, 
and knights of the lonian order of St. Michael after taking away the court of wards and liveries, 
and St. rge. enumerates wardships, liveries, primer seisins, &c., 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE is the designation| and sweeps away the whole. But rents certain, 
given to the representative in parliament of English | heriots, suit of court, and other services incident to 
counties at large, as distinguished from such cities common socage and fealty, and also fines for 
and towns as are counties of themselves (which alienation due by the customs of particular manors, 
are seldom, if ever, called shires), and the repre-|are preserved. Reliefs for lands of which the 
sentatives of which, as well as the members for| tenure is converted into common socage, are saved 
other cities and towns, are denominated citizens or | in cases where a quit-rent is also payable. 
burgesses. The wages payable to knights of the) KNIGHT, RICHARD PAYNE, eldest son of 
shire for their attendance in parliament, including | the Rev. Thomas Knight, of Wormesley Grange, 
a reasonable time for their going up and coming | Herefordshire, was born in 1750. Soon after his 
. down, were four shillings a day, or double what | father's death, in 1764, he was sent to a grammar- 
was received by citizens and burgesses. At the | school in the neighbourhood, and at the age of 
close of every session of parliament, the king, in | eighteen he commenced the study of Greek. Shortly 


dismissing them to their homes, informed them |afterwards he visited Italy. In 1780 he was 
that they might sue out writs for their wages, | elected M.P. for Leominster, and in 1784 for Lud- 
upon which each knight separately obtained a/low, for which he continued to sit until the year 
writ out of Chancery directed to the sheriff, men-| 1806, when he retired from parliament. In 1814 
tioning the number, of days and the sum to be| he was appointed a trustee of the British Museum, 
paid, and commanding the sheriff to levy the|as the representative of the Townley family. 
amount. Upon this the sheriff, in a public! Early in his life he commenced the formation of 
county court, divided the burthen among the dif-|a collection of antiques and other works of art, to 
ferent hundreds and townships, and issued process | which his large fortune enabled him to make con- 
to levy the amount, which, to the extent of the| stant additions. It consisted principally of ancient 
money levied, he paid over to the knight. Knights! bronzes and Greek coins; and it was preserved 
of the shire, and also their electors, were formerly |in his London house in Soho Square, which con- 
required to be persons either resident or having a| tained a large room fitted up for the purpose. He 
household in the county. This regulation, though | bequeathed his collection (the value of which was 
confirmed by several statutes, had fallen into|estimated at 50,000/.) to the British Museum. 
neglect, and was formally repealed in both its|Mr, Knight died in London, June 17th, 1824. 
branches by 14 George III. c. 58. The removal! His first work was ‘An Account of the Remains 
of the latter part of the restriction has greatly|of the Worship of Priapus lately existing at 
added to the expense of county elections; and | Isernia, in the kingdom of Naples; to which is 
though the Reform Act, 2 Will. IV., © 45, dis-| added a Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and 
franchises out-voters in boroughs, it does not|its connection with the Mystic Theology of the 
restore the old law as to non-resident county | Ancients,’ 4to, 1786. (Distributed by the Dilet- 
electors, (Rot, Parl., vol. ii. 258, 287; iii. 25, | tanti Society.) 

44, 53, 64, 212; iv. 352.) His next work was ‘An Analytical Essay on 
KNIGHT'S FEE. [(Frupar Sysrem.] the Greek Alphabet,’ 4to., London, 1791. Mr. 
KNIGHT'S SERVICE, TENURE BY,! Knight, in 1794, published the ‘ Landscape,’ a 

otherwise called Tenure in Chivalry, or per Servi-| didactic poem in three books, and three other 

tium Militare, was, from the times immediately metrical works at subsequent periods of his life; 
succeeding the Norman Conquest in the eleventh | but the character of his mind was not poetical. 

century to the period of the civil war in the} In 1805 Mr. Payne Knight published ‘A 

seventeenth, considered the first and the most im-| Analytical Enquiry into the Principles of Taste, 

portant, as it was also the most general, mode of 8vo., London, which passed through several edition 
holding land in England. he land held by this Mr. Knight published many other works an 

Species of tenure was said to consist of so many | articles in various reviews and other periodi 
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works, but the ‘Essay on Taste’ is the one on 
which his reputation will chiefly rest. 

KNIGHT, THOMAS ANDREW, brother of 
Richard Payne Knight, was born in Hereford- 
shire Oct. 10, 1758. He was sent to school at 
Ludlow, and he graduated at Balliol College, 
Oxford. He subsequently occupied himself with 
researches into various points of vegetable and 
animal physiology. One of the most remarkable 
of his early investigations was contained in a 
paper read before the Royal Society in 1795, ypon 
the inheritance of disease among fruit-trees, and 
upon the propagation of debility by grafting. 
From that time Mr. Knight was looked up to in 
this country as a vegetable physiologist of a high 
order; a character which he ably sustained by 
various experimental researches into vegetable 
fecundation, the ascent and descent of sap in trees, 
the phenomena of germination, the influence of 
light upon leaves, and a variety of similar subjects. 
In 1797 he published a small work called ‘A 
Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, 
and on the Manufacture of Cider and Perry.’ He 
also communicated numerous papers to the ‘ T'rans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society,’ in the chair 
of which he succeeded his friend Sir Joseph Banks. 
He died in London, May 11, 1838. 

KNIGHTON, HENRY, an English historian 
of the close of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was a canon-regular of Leicester 
Abbey. His ‘Compilatio de Eventibus Anglie a 
tempore Regis Edgari usque ad mortem Regis 
Ricardi Secundi,’ was published by Twysden in 
the ‘Decem Scriptores,’ fol., London, 1652, col. 
2311-2741. 

KNOLLER, MARTIN VON, a German painter 
of the eighteenth century, was born at Steinach in 
the Tyrol, in 1725. His father appears to have 
been a poor painter of some sort, and the son had 
to struggle against the obstacles thrown in his 
way by poverty, until a painter named Troger 
saw and admired some of Knoller’s productions, 
and offered to take him with him to Vienna. 
Young Kuoller, then twenty years of age, went 
with his patron, and in eight years from that time 
he had not a superior of his own age in the 
Austrian dominions. Already, in the years 1748- 
50, he assisted Troger in the frescoes of the 
cathedral church of Brixen; and in 1753 he 
obtained the great prize of the Austrian Academy 
for historical painting. In 1753 Knoller returned 
to the Tyrol, and in the followi 
fresco the church of Anrass. In 1755 Knoller 
visited Rome, and greatly improved his style 
during the three years he spent in that city. 
From Rome he was invited to Naples by Count 
Firmin, the Austrian ambassador at Naples, who 
employed him much in that city, and in the 
decoration of his palace at Milan, Knoller visited 
various places subsequently, and painted a great 
number of pieces. His principal German works 
are the frescoes of the convent church of Httal in 
the Bavarian Alps; and the seven cupolas of the 
church of Neresheim in Wiirtemberg, painted in 


1770-75, for which he received 22,000 florins. | 


At Vienna he was ennobled with the title of von 
by Maria Theresa. The church of his native place, 


ng year painted in | 


~ 
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Steinach, possesses three altar-pieces by Knoller. 
He died in 1804. 

KNOWLTO'NIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Ranunculacee. The species 
are one-seeded perennial herbs, with greenish 
yellow flowers. KK. vesicatoria’ is a plant the 
leaves of which are used as vesicants at the Cape 
of Good Hope. There are four other species, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good’Hope, where these 
plants grow in abundance. : ‘ 

KNOX, JOHN, was born in 1505; his birth- 
place was probably the village of Gifford in East 
Lothian. In his youth he was put to the grammar~ 
school at Haddington, and about 1524 removed to 
the University of St. Andrews. He was ordained 
a priest before he had attained his 25th year, the 
canonical age for receiving ordination. It was 
about the year 1535 that his secession from 
Roman Catholic doctrines and discipline ecom- 
menced, but he did not declare himself a Pro-- 
testant until 1542, when he was condemned as a 
heretic, degraded from the priesthood, and it is 
said by Beza that Beaton employed assassins to 
waylay him. He now became tutor to the sons 
of Hugh Douglas of Langniddrie, a gentleman of 
East Lothian, who had embraced the Reformed 
doctrines; and eventually, yielding to the soli- 
citations of his friends, he became a public preacher 
of those doctrines. - 

The murder of Cardinal Beaton had created 
great excitement through the kingdom. The con- - 
spirators had fortified St. Andrews, but the 
French fleet which came to the assistance of 
Arran, in June 1547, compelled them to capitu- 
late. Knox, among many others, was taken 
prisoner, and conveyed to Rouen, where he was 
confined on board the galleys. He was liberated 

‘in 1549, when he repaired to England, and, 

‘though he had never received ordination as a 

| Protestant, Cranmer did not hesitate to send him 

‘from London to preach in Berwick. In Berwick 

| and the north of England he followed his arduous 
undertaking of conversion until 1551, when he 
was made one of King Edward's chaplains, with 

‘a salary of 40/. a year. He was in London at 
the time of Edward’s death, but thought it prudent. 
to fly the kingdom. He soon retired again to 
Scotland, where he zealously promulgated his 
doctrines. ‘The English congregation at Geneva 
having appointed him their preacher, he made 
another journey to the Continent (1556), which 
he quitted finally in 1559. During these, the 

| quietest years of his life, he published ‘ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous 

| Regiment of Women,’ in which he vehemently 
attacked the admission of females to the govern- 
ment of nations. 

The Protestants in Scotlakd were by this time 
nearly equal to the Roman Catholics, both in 
power and in number; but their condition had 
lately been changed somewhat for the worse. The 
queen regent, Mary of Guise, had become their 
opponent, and many of the preachers were sum- 
moned to take their trial. It was on a day not 
long previous to these trials that Knox returned 
to his country to resume the labours of his 
ministry. He hurried instantly to Perth. While 
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their minds were in that ferment which the 
queen’s perfidiousness (she had broken a promise 
to stop the trial) and their own danger occasioned, 
he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement 
harangue against idolatry inflamed the multitude 
with the utmost rage. The indiscretion of a 
priest, who, immediately after Knox’s sermon, 
was preparing to celebrate mass, caused a violent 
tumult. The churches in the city were broken 
open, altars were overturned, pictures defaced, 
images destroyed, and the monasteries levelled 
with the ground. The queen regent sent troops 
to quell this rebellion ; troops were also raised by 
the Protestants, but a treaty was entered into 
before any blood was shed. 

The promotion of the Reformation in his own 
country was now Knox’s sole object. He was 
reinstated in his pulpit at St. Andrews, and 
preached there in his usual rough, vehement, 
zealous, and powerful manner, until the Lards of 
the Congregation took possession of Edinburgh, 
where he was immediately chosen minister. In 
1560, the queen regent died, and in the following 
year Queen Mary took possession of the throne of 
Scotland. At her instigation Knox was accused 
of treason, and was tried, but pronounced not 
guilty of any breach of the laws (1563). 

Knox continued his exertions, with difficulties 
of different kinds constantly besetting him. His 
health also was affected by continual exertion : 
im 1570 he was struck with apoplexy. In 1572 
his exhausted constitution gave way, and he died 
Noy. 24, 1572. He was buried in Edinburgh, 
in the church then called St. Giles's, now the Old 
Church. Knox was twice marned. 

KNOX, REY. VICESIMUS, D.D., was born 
at Newington Green, Middlesex, Dec. 8, 1752. 
His father was the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and head-master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. . Vicesimus 
Knox, the son, was also educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B.A., and was elected to a fellowship. In 1778 
he was elected master of Tunbridge School, Kent. 
After having been master of Tunbridge School 
thirty-three years, he retired, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son. He was rector of Rumwell 
and Ramsden Crays, in Essex, and. minister of 
the chapelry of Shipbourne, in Kent. He per- 
formed the duties of a parish priest nearly forty 
years with great regularity. In the latter part of 
his life he resided in London, He was much 
admired as a preacher, and frequently gave his 
‘aid in behalf of public charities by delivering. a 
sermon. He died while ona visit to his son at 
Tunbridge, Sept. 6, 1821. 

Dr. Knox’s chief work was ‘Essays, Moral 
and Literary, 12mo., 1777, which came out 
anonymously, and met with so much success that 
he republished them in 1778, with additional 
essays, in 2 vols. 12mo.; many editions have 
been since published. He published some sermons 
and other works. The ‘ Elegant Extracts in Prose,’ 
‘Klegant Extracts in Verse,’ and ‘ Elegant Kpis- 
tles,’ were once popular, but have now been super- 
seded by better and more varied selections, 

KNUTSFORD. [Cuxsuree.} 
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KOBELL, the name of several painters, of 
whom the two following are the most distin- 
guished :— : 

Ferdinand Kobell was born at Mannheim in 
1740. He very early evinced an invincible 
passion for landscape painting, which the en- 
couragement of the elector palatine, Karl Theodor, 
enabled him finally to follow. He studied eighteen 
months at Paris, in 1768-70, at the expense of 
the elector, who appointed him his cabinet painter 
after his return to Mannheim. In 1793 he 
removed to Munich, where he died in 1799. 
Kobell was also a very able etcher: a set of his 
prints, 179 in number, was published in Nirn- 
berg in 1809. Kobell’s landscapes are well 
selected, true in colouring, and executed with 
care : the figures in them were painted by himself. 

Franz Kobell, the younger brother of Ferdi- 
nand, was born at Mannheim in 1749. The 
elector, Karl Theodor, befriended him also, and 
enabled him, in 1776, to visit Italy, where he 
remained, chiefly at Rome, for nine years. Franz 
Kobell, though he executed a few pictures in oil, 
was scarcely a painter, literally, for his works are 
almost exclusively drawings, chiefly with the pen, 
and tinted with sepia. The great bulk of his 
drawings, said to exceed 10,000, are in three 
collections—that of the Duke Albert of Sachsen- 
Teschen in Vienna, that of H. von Rigal in Paris, 
and that of Baron Stengel in Munich. He died 
at Munich in 1822. 

KOBRE'SIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cyperacee. There is only one 
species of this genus, K. curicina, which is found 
throughout Europe, and in Great Britain on moors 
in Yorkshire, Durham, and Perthshire. 

KOCH, JOSEPH ANTON, a German land- 
scape painter, was born at Obergiebln am Bach, 
in the valley of the Lech, in the south of Ger- 
many, in 1768. Bishop Umgelder, vicar-general 
of Augsburg, placed Koch with a painter in that 
city and provided for his maintenance, and after- 
wards sent him to the Carls-Academie at Stutt- 
gardt, where he remained seven years. Koch 
tried his fortune in Rome at an early date, and 
met with complete success; he married a native 
of Rome and settled himself fixedly in Rome, 
where he enjoyed a great reputation for half a 
century. He died at Rome, January 12, 1839. 

Koch is likewise known for some clever illus- 
trations to Dante. Among his pictures not 
exclusively landscapes, are, Noah’s Sacrifice, the 
Emancipation of the Tyrol by Hofer, the Flight 
of Laban, the fresco illustrations to Dante in the 
Villa Massimi, besides some others. Koch was 
also an etcher of considerable skill, and among his 
works in this class are 24 designs from the ancient 
fable of the Argonautic expedition, after Carstens. 

KOELE’RIA, a genus of plants belonging t 
the natural order Graminew. There is only on 
British species of this genus, A. cristata. 

KOERTHEN. [Anunatr.] 

KOLA. (ARCHANGEL. ] 

KOLLIN. — (Conuty.] 

KOLSTSCHA. [Huneary.] 

KONG MOUNTAINS. Between 9° and 10 
N. lat. and 9° and 10° W. long. there exists 
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igh table-land, or 3 mountain knot, in 
sti the Joliba, toate Niger, the Gambia, 
the Rokelle, and the upper feeders of the Senegal 
take their rise. From this same plateau one 
mountain range runs N.E., forming the watershed 
between the basins of the Niger and the Senegal ; 
another takes a north-western direction, dividing 
the feeders of the Senegal from those of the Gam- 
bia ; while a third range runs nearly E. along the 
parallel of 9° N. lat., to the northward of the 
territories of the Mandingoes, the Foolahs, and 
the Ashantees, To this last range the name of 
the Kong Mountains has been given, from the 
word kong, which in the dialect of the Man- 
dingoes is said by Park to mean a mountain. In 
the kingdom of Yarriba the range is said to turn 
S.E., and to terminate on the banks of the Niger, 
near the confluence of the Tchadda with that river. 
- But of this range, if it forms one continuous 
mass, very little is known. Nothing definite 
has been ascertained regarding its length, width, or 
height. [Senzaampra.| (Mungo Park; Mol- 
lien ; Clapperton ; Lander ; and Caillié’s Travels 
tr Africa.) 

KONIGA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Crucifere. Itis the Lobularia of 
Koch, and the Glyce of Lindley. The flowers are 
white and sweet-scented. 

KONIGSBERG. [Branpensure.] 

KONIGSBERG, one of the two governments 
into which the province of East Prussia is divided, 
extends along the Baltic from the Gulf of Danzig to 
the frontiers of Russia, and is bounded S. by the 
government of Gumbinnen and by Polish Prussia. 
The area is 8636 square miles, and the population 
in 1847 was 847,952. The coast is low and in- 
dented by, two extensive shallow fresh-water bays, 
which communicate with the Baltic each by a 
narrow strait towards its eastern extremity. One 
of these is called the Curische-Haff. [CuriscHz- 
Harr.} The other, called the Frische-Haff, ex- 
tends for 57 miles in a soutli-west direction from 
Kénigsberg, with an average breadth of 11 miles. 
The Gatt, or strait, by which it joins the Gulf of 
Danzig at Pillau, has 12 feet depth of water, 
and is in breadth 3000 feet. In all the rest of 
its length it is separated from the Baltic by the 
Frische-Nehrung, a narrow tongue of land, con- 
sisting chiefly of sand-banks. ‘The water in the 
Haff is shallow, especially in summer, so that no 
large vessels can navigate it. Several arms of the 
Vistula, the Passarge, which is navigable, and 
many other rivers, fall into the Frische-Haff. 
[Danzic.] The surface of the government is a 
flat agricultural country, with some extensive 
forests. Wheat, rye, flax, hemp, &c., are the 
chief products. Cattle and sheep are numerous. 

The chief town of the government of Kénigs- 
berg is Kén1aspurc. Memel, the most northern 
town in Prussia, is situated at the mouth of the 
Dange, and on the eastern side of the strait that 

joins the Curische-Haff to the Baltic. It is well 
built, and has a safe harbour defended by a 
citadel. The entrance to the harbour is crossed 
by a bar, on which there is from 13 to 18 feet 
water. The town is well situated for commerce ; 
the exports consist of timber, hemp, flax, corn, | 
VoL. VU. 
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hides, tallow, bristles, &c., most of which are 
brought from Poland and Russia ; the imports are 
chiefly salt, colonial produce, and manufactured 
goods. The number of ships that frequent the 
port amounts to between 700 and 800. ‘There is 
a light-house in front of the harbour, and in the 
town there are several breweries, distilleries, soap 
factories, oil and saw-mills, &e. The population 
is 9034. Braunsberg, a busy commercial town 
on the Passarge, and near the entrance of that 
river into the Frische-Haff, has a population of 
7746, who manufacture cloth, leather, and yarn, 
and export corn and timber. 

The other government of East Prussia, Gwm- 
binnen, lies 8.E. and 8. of the government of 
Konigsberg. It has an area of 6310 square miles, 
and its population in 1847 was 632,366. The 
surface of Gumbinnen, like that of Kénigsberg, 
is flat, except in the south, where a large portion 
of the surface is hilly, and abounds with lakes. 
The produce is similar to that of the govern- 
ment of Kd6nigsberg. The largest horses in 
Prussia are bred in the government of Gumbinnen. 
The chief rivers are the Memel [Niemen], which 
passes ‘Tilsit, and flows by several arms into the 
Curische-Haff; and the Pregel, which flows due 
west, and falls into the Frische-Haff below K6- 
nigsberg. [Prussra, East.] - 

In the government of Gumbinnen the most im- 
portant town, Tilst, is situated on the left bank 
of the Memel, at the point where the Tilse falls 
into that river. It is a pretty, well-built town, 
and contains 5 churches, a fine town-hall, a 
gymnasium, very extensive barracks, 2 hospitals, 
and 17,179 inhabitants, including the garrison. 
The townspeople trade in corn, linseed, timber, 
beer, spirits, leather, &c. The town is defended 
by a strong castle. Tilsit has acquired celebrity 
by being the place where the famous treaties were 
concluded between France, and Russia, and Prussia, 
on the 7th and 9th of July, 1807. Jnsterburg, a 
town of 8386 inhabitants, stands near the junction 
of the Pregel and the Inster, on the left bank of the 
Angerap. It has manufactures of cloth, linen, 
woollen stockings, and spirits, and trades exten- 
sively in corn and flax. Gumbinnen, the chief 
town of the government, stands on the Pissa, a 
few miles E. of Insterburg, and has 6255 inhabit- 
ants, The town is regularly built, and has wool- 
len and linen factories, distilleries, agd tanyards ; 
the trade in corn and flax-seed is important. 

KONIGSBERG, the capital of East Prussia, 
is situated near the mouth of the Pregel, 78 miles 
K. by N. from Danzig, in 54° 42’ N. lat., 20° 297 
E. long., and has 68,000 inhabitants. It consists 
of three parts, called the Old Town, Lébenicht, 
and the Kneiphof, besides the royal palace and 
the citadel Friedericksberg, and 14 suburbs. The 
Old Town and Lébenicht are on the north side of 
the river; the Kneiphof stands on an island 
formed by the Pregel. The origin of the city 
dates from 1254, when the Teutonic Knights 
built a fortress on the height where the castle now 
stands, After 1365 it became one of the principal 
cities of the Hanseatic League; and here, in 
1701, Frederick III., of Brandenburg, was crowned 
the first king of Prussia. 
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The town is irregularly built; the streets are 
mean, narrow, and crooked; there are but few 
handsome edifices. The Pregel is crossed by seven 
wooden bridges. |The most remarkable buildings 
are the castle or royal palace, and the cathedral, 
in the library attached to which are several 
autograph letters of Luther’s to Catherine Bora, 
Among the numerous public institutions is the 
university, founded in 1544, with which are 
combined a theological seminary, one Polish, one 
Lithuanian seminary, a library of 6000 volumes, 
a botanic garden, and an observatory. There are 
likewise three gymnasia, and many charitable in- 
stitutions. Kénigsberg has communication by the 
Friedrichs-Gruben Canal with the Memel, by 
which river, the Oginski Canal, and the Dnieper, 
it has the advantage of a complete interior naviga- 
tion into Poland, Lithuania, and even to the Black 
Sea. The port of Kénigsberg is Pillau [Danzre], 
where vessels that cannot take all their cargo from 
the warehouses of Kénigsberg ship the remainder 
of their freight, which is brought from the Pregel 
to Pillau in lighters from 20 to 100 tons’ burthen. 
The manufactures consist of woollen cloth, linen, 
silk, leather, tobacco, sugar, beer, and spirits. 
The exports are composed of corn, flax-seed, flax, 
hemp, linen yarn, linen cloth, oil cakes, bristles, 
feathers, and hides. The imports are chiefly 
sugar, coffee, spices, dyewoods, tobacco, salt, va- 
rious raw materials, and manufactured goods. 

KOOBA. [Guorgia.] 

KORAN. |Monammep.| 

KORAY, ADEIMANTOS, born at Smyrna in 
1748, of a family from Chios, studied first at 
Smyrna, and afterwards at Montpellier, where he 
took his degree as doctor of medicine, and settled 
in France. He wrote several.works on medicine, 
and published French translations of the treatise 
of Hippocrates ‘On Air, Water, and Situation,’ 
with copious notes, and of the ‘Characters’ of 
Theophrastus. In 1801 he translated into modern 


Greek Beccaria’s treatise ‘On Crimes and Punish- | 


ments.’ He afterwards wrote in French a memoir, 
‘De )’Etat Actuel de la Civilization en Gréce,’ 
1803, Koray also edited a series of ancient Greek 
writers, under the title of the ‘ Hellenic Library.’ 
He contributed to fix the rules and orthography 
of the modern Greek, and wished to purify the 
language by discarding its numerous Italianisms, 
Gallicisms, and Germanisms. Koray died at Paris 
soon after the successful termination of the struggle 
of his countrymen for independence. 
KORDOFAN, or KORDUFAN, a country 
lying to the south of Nubia, and west of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, which separates it from Sennaar, 
consists of an assemblage of several small oases, 
divided from Dar-Fur by vast deserts. The popu- 
lation is composed chiefly of negroes, who devote 
themselves to agriculture. The rest of the inhabit- 
ants are settlers from Dongola, who are mer- 
chants, and frequent the caravan routes, and Arabs, 
who in general wander from place to place in the 
deserts, Gold-dust and iron-ore are found; the lat- 
ter is worked. On the oases the principal objects 
of cultivation are millet, sessamum, and some wheat 
and barley. The wealth of the Arab tribes con- 
sists of their horses, cattle, and camels, The 
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negroes rear great numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Among the wild animals are elephants, 
giraffes, and antelopes. Kordofan, after being for 
a long time tributary to the King of Sennaar, was 
takew in the latter half of the 18th century by 
the King of Dar-Fur, in whose possession it re- 
mained till 1820, when it was conquered by 
Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, of which country 
it now forms a dependency. Obeid, formerly a 
considerable town, was, on the occupation of the 
Egyptian Turks, destroyed, and the population 
now resident on its site does not exceed 5000. 

KORNER, THEODOR, was born at Dresden 
in the year 1791, of respectable parents. The 
weakness of his health prevented any great ap- 
plication to study ; but as he grew, both his mind 
and body gained strength, and he showed an 
early inclination to history, mathematics, and phy- 
sical science. He went to the universities of 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Vienna, where he laboured 
much at poetical composition. Two pieces, ‘ Die 
Braut’ (The Bride), and ‘Der griine Domino’ 
(The Green Domino), were acted at Vienna in 
1812, and meeting with success were followed by 
others, of which ‘Zriny’ and ‘ Rosamunde’ (the 
English Fair. Rosamond), two tragedies, were 
works aiming at a high character. 

The events of the year 1813 made a deep im- 
pression on Korner. Inspired by patriotic zeal 
he joined a volunteer corps in the cause of Prussia 
against the French. He was wounded by two 
sabre cuts at the battle of Kitzen, and in a sub- 
sequent battle, Aug. 25, he was killed by a shot. 
and buried by his comrades at the foot of an oak 
on the road from Liibelow to Dreikrug. 

As Kormer was scarcely twenty-two years of 
age at the time of his death, his works, which 
are rather numerous, must be judged with lenity. 
His fame chiefly rests on a collection of lyrical 
pieces called ‘Leier und Schwert’ (Lyre and 
Sword), many of which were written in the camp. 
His happiest effort of imagination is the ‘ Schwert- 
Lied’ (Sword-Song), in which the sword becomes a 
person and addresses its owner,—a piece which 
has been translated (not very closely) by Lord F. 
L, Gower. 

A complete edition of his works, in one volume, 
was published at Berlin in 1835. 

KOSCIUSKO, THADDEUS, born in 1756, 
of a noble family of Lithuania, after studying at 
Warsaw and Paris, was made a captain in the 
Polish army. He afterwards accompanied La 
Fayette to assist the revolted American coloni 
against England, He obtained the rank of gen 
officer in the American army, with a pension, 
1789 he was made major-general in the Poli 
army. He served with distinction in 17 
against the Russians, but, King Stanislaus havi 
submitted to the empress, and Poland being 
cupied by Russian troops, Kosciusko with sev 
other officers left the service, and withdrew 
Germany, When the revolution broke out i 
Poland at the beginning of 1794, Kosciusko 
put at the head of the national forces. <A 
some temporary successes he was overpowered b 
superior numbers at the battle of Macziewi 

(Oct. 10, 1794), and taken prisoner, He 
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eonveyed to St. Petersburg; but, being released | the most various ‘degrees of merit. Many of them 
by the Emperor Paul, he repaired to America, and | have been translated into English. We need only 
returned to France about 1798, where he refused| mention ‘The Stranger,’ ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ (Der 
all offers of employment from Napoleon, and|Strassenraiiber aus Kindersliebe), and ‘ Pizarro’ 
exerted himself to procure an extension of the} (Die Spanier in Peru). 
new kingdom of Poland, founded in 1815. KOTZEBUE, OTTO VON, captain in the 
In 1816 Kosciusko settled at Soleure, in Swit-| Russian marines, was son of the above. In 1814 
zerland, where he applied himself to agricultural | he set out on a voyage round the world, which he 
pursuits. He died in October 1817, in conse-|completed in 1818, and of which he published 
quence of a fall from his horse. His remains were |an account. He had previously gone round the 
removed to Cracow, and placed in the vaults of| world asa midshipman under Krusenstern. In 
the kings of Poland. 1824 he undertook a third voyage as captain of 
KOSTROMA, [Cosrroma.]} an imperial man-of-war, when he discovered two 
KOTTBUS. [Branpensure. | islands in the South Sea, and returned in 1826. 
KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FER-| An account of this voyage was published in 
DINAND VON, was born at Weimar m 1761.| London, by Kotzebue’s companion, Dr. Eschholz, 
He studied at the gymnasium of that town, and also | and by himself in St. Petersburg. 
at the university of Jena. His poetical and dra-} KOULI KHAN. [Nanvre Smau.]} 
matic tastes had manifested themselves at anearly} KRAFFT, ADAM, a sculptor and architect of 
age. He studied the law, but at the same time} Niirnberg, was born about 1435, There are 
composed slight theatrical pieces. In 1781 he went | several of his performances still extant in the city 
to St. Petersburg, and was kindly received by | and churches of Niirnberg, but the principal is the 
the Emperor of Russia, who raised him to the|remarkable tabernacle in stone, affixed against 
rank of nobility, and made him president of the|one of the columns of the choir of the church of 
government of Esthonia. While at Reval, he|St. Lawrence (Lorenzkirche). There is a print of 
wrote several favourite works, and among them/|this tabernacle in Doppelmayr’s work on the 
* Menschenhass und Reue’ (Misanthropy and Re-| artists of Niirnberg. He is supposed to have diea 


pentance), well known in this country under the|in the hospital of Schwabach in 1507. 


title of ‘ The Stranger.’ He travelled in 1790 to 
Pyrmont, visited Paris, and returned to Esthonia 
in 1795, where he wrote above twenty dramas. 


KRAKOW, Russian Province. 
KRAKOW. ([Cracow. 
KRAMERIA/CEZ, a small natural order of 


[Poxanp. ] 


In 1798 he went to Vienna as poet to the Court| polypetalous exogenous plants, by most botanists 


Theatre, but gave up that place in two years, and 
received a yearly pension of 1000 crowns. He 
returned to Russia, where he had scarcely ar- 
rived when he was arrested and sent to Siberia. 
A translation made by a young Russian of a pal- 
try little piece by Kotzebue, called ‘Der Leib- 
kutscher Peters des Grossen’ (The Body- 
Coachman of Peter the Great), so delighted the 
Emperor Paul that he was recalled from banish- 
ment. After the death of this emperor he went 
to Weimar, and thence to Jena. Some disagree- 
ment with Gothe caused him to remove to Berlin, 
where he edited one or two periodical works. His 
* Recollections’ of Paris, of Rome, and of Naples, 
and his ‘Early History of Prussia’ appear to 
have added little to his reputation. The events 
of 1806 caused him to fly from Prussia to Russia, 
_ where in his writings he unceasingly attacked the 
Emperor Napoleon and the French. In 1814 he 
went as Russian consul-general to Konigsberg, 
where he wrote several little plays, and an indif- 


ferent history of Germany. In 1817, after having | 


visited St, Petersburg, he was despatched to 
Reiteany by the Emperor of Russia (Alexander), 
with a large salary, to watch the state of litera- 
ture and public opinion, and to communicate all 
that he could learn. He edited a weekly literary 
paper ; but the German people became disgusted 
with his scoffing at everything like liberal opinions, 
and his conduct particularly roused the indignation 
of Sand, a student and political enthusiast, who, 
considering him an enemy to liberty, assassinated 
him in 1819, 
Kotzebue’s fame rests almost entirely on his 
dramas, which are nearly’100 in number, and of 


referred to Polygalaceew, but apparently distinct. 
Krameria triandria, or Rhatany, is a small low- 
lying undershrub, growing on the dry projecting 
parts of the mountains of Peru near Huanaco, &c. 
The root is heayy, and devoid of odour; but the 
taste, especially of the bark, is strongly astringent 
and bitter, yet not disagreeable. Iodine turns 
it black, According to the analysis of Gmelin, 
it contains much tannin, with saccharine and 
| mucilaginous matter, woody fibre, and salts. 

KRANTZ, ALBERT, was born at Hamburg 
about the middle of the 15th century, and died 
| there in 1517. He was rector of Rostock univer- 
‘sity in 1482, syndic of Hamburg in 1489, and 
was sent by the Confederation of the Hanseatic 
Towns on several missions to France and England. 
He is the author of several works :—1, ‘ Chronica 
Regnorum Aquilonarium, Dani, Suecie, et Nor- 
vegize, 1546; 2, ‘Saxonia, sive de Saxonize 
Gentis vetusta Origine, libri xii.,’ 1520; 3, ‘ Wan- 
dalia, sive Historia de Wandalorum vera Origine, 
libri xiv.,’ 1519; 4, ‘Historia Keclesiastica Sax- 
‘onie,’ 1548. : 

KREASOTE. [Cruasorn.] 

KREUTZ. [Croarra.] 

KRISHNA. [Visunv.] 

KRUMAN, [Brrcnovana.] 

KSHATRIYAS. [Hinpvvsray.] 

KUBAN, or KOOBAN, a Russian river that 
rises in Mount Elbrouz, the highest peak of the 
Caucasian Mountains, and flows in a general N.W. 
direction between high mountain ranges, from which 
it receives numerous feeders, until it reaches the 
level country H. of the Sea of Azof. Ithere tirns 
| westward, and continues in that direction for the 
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rest of its course. Towards its mouth it enters a 
low flat country, and along its banks salt-marshes 
extend to a considerable distance. In this plain 
the river divides into two,branches, and forms 
the Island of Taman. One arm of this river falls 
into the Sea of Azof ; the other falls into the Kuban- 
skoi Liman, or Lake of Kuban, which is united by 
a narrow passage to the Black Sea. The Kuban 
is above 400 miles in length, and generally runs 
with a rapid current. It is navigable for barges 
up to Yekaterinodar. 


KUGELGEN, GERHARD and CARL VON, 
twin brothers and distinguished painters, were 
born at Bacharach on the Rhine, in 1772. Ger- 
hard painted history and portrait; and Carl, 
landscape. Gerhard was induced to try his fortune 
at St. Petersburg, whither he was soon followed 
by his brother Carl. They both met with great 
success ; but Gerhard removed in 1804 to Dresden. 
Car] remained at St. Petersburg, where he was 
appointed court painter. Gerhard had established 
‘a high reputation at Dresden, when he was 
brutally robbed and-murdered in 1820. 

Carl Kiigelgen painted many landscapes, and 
executed many drawings of the scenery of Russia, 
both in the northern and southern provinces. He 
made two journeys in the Crimea, in 1804 and 
1806, for the express purpose of painting its 
scenery. In 1818 he went for a similar purpose 
into Finland. Most of the paintings and drawings 
made on these journeys were purchased by the 
emperors Pauland Alexander. Kiigelgen executed 
in all 171 pictures and 290 finished drawings. He 
died at Reval in 1832. 

KUMAON, a district forming part of the Bri- 
tish territory in Northern Hindustan, compre- 
hending an area of about 7000 square miles, 
includes the country between the sources of the 
Ganges and the river Kalee, extending as far 
south as 29° 20 N. lat. The whole of this dis- 
trict presents a succession of mountainous ridges, 
increasing in elevation as they approach the north, 
until they reach the snowy peaks of the Hima- 
layas. ‘Towards the south the country presents 
an almost uninterrupted succession of forests, con- 
taining many large trees; but in the higher region 
to the north, where the height amounts to 2500 
feet above the plains, tropical productions dis- 
appear, there are no longer forests of any descrip- 
tion, but in their place numerous groups of trees 
of various kinds commonly found in Europe; 
among these are the oak, fir, willow, mulberry, 
and birch. Kumaon is very thinly inhabited, 
and by a race who do not partake of the hardy 
character usually shown by the natives of so cold 
a region. The country was acquired by the 
British in 1815, to whom it offers little advan- 
tage, except from its climate, which is found to be 
almost as efficjent in restoring its tone to the con- 
stitution of Europeans as a visit to Europe. For 
this purpose the capital, Almora, is much fre- 
quented. ,[AnMmoRA. | 

KUNDUZ. [Turxtstan. | 

KUPETZKY, JOHANN, a portrait painter, 
was born at Bésing or Bozin, near Presburg, in 
Hlungary, in 1666 or 1667, His father was a 
weaver. Young Kupetzky fled from home when 
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only fifteen years of age, begged his way to Swit- 
zerland, and there, at Lucerne, obtained admis- 
sion into the house of a painter of the name of 
Klaus, who instructed him in painting. Kupetzky, 
after a time, found his way to Rome, and after a 
stay of twenty-two years in Italy he was invited 
by the Prince Adam von Lichtenstein to Vienna, 
where he soon obtained the reputation of the 
first portrait painter of his time. He numbered 
among his patrons and admirers the emperors 
Joseph I. and Charles VI., and the Prince Eugene, 
and in 1716 he was invited by Peter the Great 
to Carlsbad. Peter wished Kupetzky to enter his 
service, and to return with him to St. Petersburg, but 
Kupetzky declined. He finally left Vienna, and 
settled in Niirnberg, where he died in 1740. 

KUR. [Aras; Grorata. 

KURDISTAN. —[Prrsta. 

KURDISTAN (the country of the Kurds) 
comprehends the larger portion of that mountain 
region which divides the elevated table-land of 
Iran (Persia) from the low plains of Mesopotamia 
or Al-Jezireh. As it does not constitute a poli- 
tical division, its boundaries are not exactly 
determined ; but the latitudes vary between 34° 
and 38° N., while the width of this mountain 
region may be about a hundred miles. About 
three-fourths are under the dominion of the 
Turkish sultan. The remainder belongs to Persia. 

The higher mountain region occupies the 
northern portion, and extends from the Erdesh 
Tagh to a range which on the west approaches 
the banks of the Tigris south of Jezireh-ibn-Omar ; 
from which point it extends in an east by south 
direction across the whole region, being over- 
topped near the boundary-line of Persia by the 
elevated peak of Rowandiz (10,120 feet above the 
sea-level). In the vicinity of its northern limits 
the rocky masses are rarely and not deeply 
furrowed by depressions in the shape of valleys. 
They form a table-land, from 6000 to 7000 feet 
above the sea-level, whose surface presents a suc- 
cession of low hills, with gentle declivities and 
small plains between them. In proceeding south- 
ward the country gradually changes its features. 
The valleys sink deeper, and the masses between 
them rise higher, and thus the table-land is 
changed into a mountainous country, consisting of 
high ridges with steep acclivities and compara- 
tively narrow valleys between them. Some of the 
ridges are 13,000 feet high ;*and their declivities 
and the valleys present a vigorous vegetation in 
the numerous forests, and in the growth of the 
different kinds of grain and vegetables which are 
cultivated. The region is (really though not 
nominally) possessed by tribes of Kurds. Probably 
more than half the population are Mohammedans, 
and the other half Christians, among whom the 
Nestorians are the most numerous. Near the 
southern extremity of this region are the towns o 
Amadiyah and Rowandiz, the former of which 
contains about 200 houses, and the latter 1000. 

The southern portion of Kurdistan, or tha 
which lies between 36° and 34° N. lat, is mos 
mountainous in its eastern districts, contiguou 
to the table-land of Iran. The surface to the wes 
is however diversified by several ranges of hil 
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‘Whee such ranges extend from the banks of the 
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- Pigris to the eastern mountains. 
~ he largest river of Kurdistan is the Zab Ala, 
or Great Zab. It rises within the boundary of 
Persia, at an elevation of about 7000 feet above 
‘the sea-level, receives by its numerous affluents 
the drainage of almost the whole of Northern 
Kurdistan, enters Southern Kurdistan by a narrow 
glen, and joins the Tigris about 30 miles below 
“Mosul. At the place of their confluence the rivers 
‘are nearly equal in size. The other large rivers 
of Kurdistan are the Zab Asfal, or Lesser Zab, 
and the Diydlah. They rise in the elevated 
region dividing Southern Kurdistan from the 
table-land of Iran, and, after draining the first- 
mentioned country, they fall into the Tigris. 

Among the towns of Southern Kurdistan is 
Arbil, which contains 6000 people, three large 
‘mosques, and two baths. Altan Kupri, on the 
banks of the Lesser Zab, contains 8000 inhabit- 
ants. Kerkuk has 10,000 inhabitants, a few 
manufactories, and a considerable commerce. 
Suleimaniyah, the modern capital of Southern 
Kurdistan, and the residence of the hereditary 
pasha or wali, was built in 1788, and contains 
more than 2000 houses and about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, six caravanserais, several baths, and five 
mosques. The commerce with the adjacent 
countries is considerable, and is concentrated in 
this place. sY 

Little is known of the climate of Kurdistan, 
except that of Suleimaniyah, where the winters 
are very cold and the summers very hot. 

The fields of Kurdistan produce wheat, barley, 
and Indian corn; millet and rice are grown only 
in the lower districts towards the banks of the 
Tigris. Tobacco and cotton are largely cultivated, 
and supply articles of commerce. Fruits of various 
kinds are cultivated. 

Sheep, cattle, and horses abound ; but the best 
horses are imported from Bagdad. There are 
bears, wild hogs, wild goats, antelopes, jackals, 
and land-turtles. Bees are abundant. 

Minerals appear to be scarce, except building- 
stone. In the mountain region iron and sulphur 
are met with. There are several salt-springs, and 
also springs which yield naphtha and petroleum. 

As the passes through the ranges of mountains 
and hills are difficult, and single travellers are 
subject to be robbed and murdered, commerce is 
carried on by cafavans. At least one caravan 
departs every month from Suleimaniyah for the 
Persian towns of Tabriz and Hamadan. There 
are other caravans to Hamadan for goods from 
Bagdad, to Mosul for goods from Damascus, and 

to Erzerum for goods from the Black Sea. 

The population of Turkish Kurdistan is esti- 

mated at about one million, of which four-fifths 
are Kurds, and the remainder Armenians, Persians, 
Jews, and Turks. 
Persian Kurdistan may amount to 20,000 indi- 
viduals. But the Kurds in tribes extend into 
other countries, and are believed in the aggregate 
‘to amount to about two millions. They are a 
stout race of men, of dark complexion, with black 
hair, a large mouth, small eyes, and a savage look. 
Their language is derived from the same stock as 


ca 


The Kurdish population of 
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that of the modern Persian ; but, not having beer 
fixed by writing, it has degenerated, and is 
divided into many dialects. In Turkish Kurdistan 
the nation is composed of two castes, the warriors, 
and the working people or agriculturists. The 
Kurds are Mohammedans. 

The Kurds were known to the ancients. When 
subject to the kings of ancient Persia, they 
belonged partly to the province of Assyria, and 
partly to Media, After the time of Alexander 
their country was united to the kingdom of Syria, 
but was dismembered from it in the third century 
before Christ by the Parthians. It afterwards 
became a part of the new Persian empire, and fell 
with it under the dominion of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. After the destruction of the caliphat, 
Kurdistan partook of the numerous revolutions in 
Persia and Mesopotamia. The famous sultan 
Saladin was a Kurd, and appears to haye got 
possession at least of a part of the country. But 
it soon passed under the dominion of the Mongols 
(1258), and finally (1388) was conquered by 
Timur. After the establishment of the Sooffee 
dynasty (1502), Kurdistan constituted a part of 
Persia, and remained so till the seventeenth 
century, when the Kurds, oppressed by the 
Persians, revolted, and subjected themselves to 
the dominion of the Turkish emperor. 

(Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan ; 
Ainsworth and Sheil, in London Geogr. Journal ; 
Ainsworth, Zravels and Researches m Asia 
Minor, &c.; Rawlinson, Journey from Tabriz 
through Persian Kurdistan, &c.) 

KURILE ISLES, a series of 25 islands ex- 
tending between Kamtchatka and the Japanese 
island of Jeso. They are all of volcanic origin, 
consisting of high masses of lava. Ten active 
yoleanoes are known to exist on the nineteen 
northern islands. The vegetation is scanty, and 
on those near Kamtchatka trees do not grow ; but 
the southern islands are more fertile, especially 
Kunashir and Iturup, on which the Japanese 
have settled. The remainder are claimed by the 
Russians. Beavers are said to abound in these 
islands. 

KURLAND. ([Covrtanp.] 

KURRICHANE. [Burcnovana.] 

KURSK, or KOURSK, a government of Euro- 
pean Russia, lying between 50° 10! and 52°°26’ 
N. lat., 33° 40’ and 38° 20’ E. long., is bounded 
N. by Orel, E. by Voronetz, S. and W. by the 
Ukraine and Tschernigov. Its area is 17,318 
square miles, and the population in 1846 was 
1,680,000. The surface of the province is un 
dulating. It contains no mountains, but is tra- 
versed by many small eminences, There are no 
navigable rivers or large lakes, nor are the forests 
extensive, The east and south parts of the govern- 
ment belong to the basin of the Don, and are 
drained by numerous small streams that fall into 
the Donetz; the western and northern parts are 
drained by the rivers that form the Seim, a feeder 
of the Desna, which falls into the Dnieper. 
Kursk is one of the most fertile provinces of the 
empire; the soil is so rich that it needs no manure. 
The system of agriculture is very rude. The chief 
products are rye, wheat, barley, oats, peas, buck- 
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wheat, millet, poppy, hemp, hops, tobacco, and 
flax. Corn, of which there is always a large 
surplus for exportation, is sometimes kept in caves 
or pits for 5, 6, oreven 10 years, Horticulture is 
very general and successful; apples, cherries, 
plums, pears, hazel-nuts, and melons are grown. 
Fuel is scarce; straw and dried cowdung are 
used as substitutes for firewood. The breeding of 
oxen, horses, and sheep is carried on very ex- 
tensively. The inhabitants keep great numbers of 
swine, domestic poultry, and bees. The minerals 
are iron, limestone, flints, and saltpetre. The 
manufactures are unimportant, consisting only of 
such articles as each family in most instances 
makes for itself. The exports consist of the na- 
tural productions of the country. The mode of 
transport in the absence of water-ways is expen- 
sive ; corn and other articles of export are mostly 
sent by land to the Volga and thence toSt. Peters- 
burg ; sometimes they are conveyed to the Desna, 
and down that river to Odessa. 

Koursk, the capital of the government, a town 
of 25,000 inhabitants, situated on the Tuskara, in 
51° 43’ 30” N. lat., 36° 27/ 45” E. long., is the 
residence of the military governor of Koursk and 
Orel, and of the Archbishop of Koursk and Belgorod. 
The town is surrounded with palisades, the old 
ramparts having been converted into walks and 
gardens. The streets are narrow and crooked. 
There are 16 churches, 2 convents, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, a gymnasium, hospital, and several 
manufactories. The other towns are—Brtaorop: 
Karotcha, on the left bank of a river of the same 
name in the south of the province, which has 6 
churches, saltpetre factories, and 11,000 inha- 
bitants : Putiwl, on the Seim, in the west of the 
province; population, 10,000: Sudscha, 50 
_ miles §.W. from Koursk; population, 7000: 
Rylsk, W. of Koursk, on the Seim; Staroi-Oskol, 
in the east of the province, on the Oskol, a feeder 
of the Donetz; Mikhailovka in the south-east; 
and Obojan in the interior, S. of Koursk, each of 
which has over 6000 inhabitants, 

KUSTER, LUDOLF, was born in 1670 at Blom- 
bergin Westphalia, and studied at Berlin. Kuster 
went afterwards to Utrecht, where he contributed 
several papers to the ‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
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Romanarum’ of Greevius, and to the ‘ Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Greecarum’ of James Gronovius. In 
the year 1700 he repaired to England, where he 
edited a new edition of Suidas, which was ‘pub- 
lished at Cambridge, 8 vols. fol., 1705. In 1710 


he produced an edition of Aristophanes, with the — 


Scholia. About 1713 Kuster, being then at Paris, 
obtained from Louis XIV. a pension of 2000 
livres, and was made a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He died at Paris in 1716. His 
notes on Hesychius, which he left in manuscript, 
were inserted by J. Alberti in his edition of 
Hesychius, 2 vols. fol., 1746. 


KUSTRIN. [Branpensvrc.] sat 

KUTCH, or CUTCH. [Hrnpvstavn.] 

KUTCH GUNDAVA. [Betoocutsran.] 

KUYP, or CUYP, ALBERT, the son and 
disciple of Jacob Gerutze Kuyp, a landscape pain- 
ter of Dort, was born at Dort in 1606. Though 
Kuyp is reckoned among the cattle painters, he 
likewise painted landscapes, properly so called, and 
sea-pieces, Scarcely anything is known of the cir- 
cumstances of his life, except that he was a rigid 
Calvinist, of retired habits, and died about 1672. 
Kuyp is a great favourite in England, and it is 
here that his finest works are found. Kuyp has 
been called the Dutch Claude. 

KYD, THOMAS, was one of those dramatic 
poets who immediately preceded Shakspere. Three 
plays of his are extant—l, ‘Cornelia; or Pompey 
the Great, his fair Cornelia’s Tragedy,’ a transla- 
tion, respectably executed, from the French of 
Garnier, printed in 4to., 1594, 1595; 2, ‘The 
First Part of Jeronimo,’ 1605, 4to.; 8, ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy, or Hieronymo is Mad Again,’ of 
which there are many editions, the oldest known 
being of 1599, though the play was certainly 
printed earlier. All the three are in Dodsley’s 
‘Old Plays,’ 

KY’DIA, a genus of trees of the natural family 
of Byttneriacee, which .is sometimes called Stem 
culiacew. The species are only two, found in the 
hilly parts of Hindustan, as far as the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains. XX. calycina abounds in a 
bland mucilage, which is employed in clarifying 
sugar, 
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+) is a liquid formed at that part of the palate; 8. Z is very apt to appear in a root, sometimes 
which is near the teeth. It is therefore allied to | before a vowel, sometimes after one, as in the 
the adjoining liquids r and n, and to the palato-|Greck words xad¢ or «Aa, para or Pan, Ke, 
dental consonants. The interchanges to which it| Where this slipping occurs after a sound like &, 
is liable are as follows :— the J is apt to be converted intoan7v, Thus the 
1. Z is interchangeable with r. Hence from| Greek exadsv, poke, is in Latin seru-tari (com- 
the Greek or rather Latin apostolo, epistola, the | pare the phrase scrutart ignem, to poke the fire). 
French have derived apostre, apdtre; épistre,|; LAALAND. ([Deyxarx.] . 
épitre. LA’BEO (Cuvier), a genus of fishes belonging 
2. L with », as Barcino (onis), Barcelona ;|to the Cyprinide. The species of this genus re- 
Ruscino, Roussillon; Bononia, Bologna or|semble the trne Carps in haying the dorsal fin 
Boulogne ; rAurgev, nitrun ; anima in Lat., Ital.|long, but they do not possess the strong spine of 
alaa. the anal and dorsal fins. The lips are very thick 
3. L with d, as St. Acgidius, St. Giles ;_grid-\and fleshy, and more or less crenulated. There 
iron, meaning grill-iron ; and the English title |are no cirri. An illustration of this genus will be 
admiral is derived from the Spanish alméranie.|found in the Cyprinus Niloticus of Geoffroy St. 
[D, No. 4.] Z is also interchangeable with ¢. [T.]} Hilaire. The Cyprinus jimbriatus of Bloch and 
4. Ll in the middle of words with i. Exam-| the Catostomus cyprinus of Lesueur also belong to 
ples of this are abundant in the French pronuncia- | the genus Labco, which has no representative in _ 
tion of the 2 mouillé. Hence from the French | the European seas. 
Lillards is derived without much alteration of/ LABEO, QUINTUS ANTISTIUS, a Roman 
sound the English d¢l/iards. This change pre- | of some distinction as a jurist, was the father of a 
vails between the Greek and Latin languages, as| more distinguished son. He was at the battle of 
Qvaae and folio, a leaf; aAao and alio, other; | Philippi, on the side of M. Brutus and Cassius, 
#42 and sali, leap. With these forms may be | and after the defeat he killed himself in his tent, 
compared Mallorca, pronounced Mayorca, the and was buried there. (Appian, ‘Civil Wars,’ iv. 
Spanish name for Majorca, Lastly, the Portu-|135.) Q. Antistius Labeo, the son, wasa pupil of 
guese write /i with the same sound. C. Trebatius. He lived in the time of Augustus. 
5. L disappearing. Not very dissimilar from|Labeo was distinguished for his knowledge of 
the preceding section is the Italian interchange of Roman law and Roman usages, and also for the 
pl, el, fl, with pi, chi, fi; as from pleno, full, freedom with which he expressed his opinions to 
pieno ; plano, flat or low, piano; clavi, a key, | Augustus. Ateius Capito, his rival in legal know- 
chiave ; claro, bright, chiaro; celamare, to call, |ledge, was raised to the consulship by Augustus 
chiamare; and flor, a flower, fiore; Florenza,|in order that he night have that superiority in 
once Fiorenza, now Firenze, the name of Florence. | rank which his talents alone could not give him. 
This loss of an / after a consonant appears in | Labeo never enjoyed any higher honour than the 
other languages. The German flchen, to fly, has pretorship. (Tacitus, ‘Annal.’ iii. 75.) The cha- 
for its chief element flug, corresponding to the |racter of Labeo is given by Gellius (xiii. 10). 
Latin fug. In the same language flispern and | He was confident in his abilities and acquire- 
fispern both mean to whisper ; flittich and fittich | ments, and bold enough to advance many new 
both mean a wing; blinzen corresponds to the | opinions. He was a copious writer, and is said to 
English words blin/ and wink. have produced four hundred different treatises, 
6. L with w, particularly after an a. Alfidena, | from which there are sixty-three excerpts in the 
a town, or Aufidena ; sAtnpoovrn, pity, Ital. limo- |‘ Digest,’ and he is very often cited by the other 
sina, Fr. auméne, Eng. alms; Lat. altari, an | jurists. 
altar, Fr. autel; Lat. aliqui-wno, Ital. alcuno, ©. Ateius Capito, the rival of Labeo, founded a 
Fr. aucun; Lat. ulna, Fr. aune. The French |sect or school, which was opposed to that of Labeo. 
also contract the pronoun and article a le, a les, to Capito was made Consul Suffectus by Augustus, 
au and aux. A.v.o. 758; and it was during his term of office 
7. Many words beginning with an / once had | that he decided that a patron could not take his 
other consonants before the /: as in Latin, loco, freedwoman to wife against her consent,—a decision 
a place, lili, a suit, Jato, broad, were once pre- perfectly consistent with Roman principles, Capito 
seled by st—thus, stloco, stliti, stlato. This ex-| was a flatterer, Instances of Capito’s adulation 
Jains how éato in Latin is the participle of told. | are recorded by Tacitus (‘Annal.’ iii, 70) and Sue- 
Ie must once have been tlato, corresponding to|tonius, He died in the time of Tiberius, A.D. 22. 
the Greek forms of the same root, viz. rAn-ros, | (‘ Annal.’ iii. 75.) 
rAn-pay, as well as ToA-~n. Capito is often cited by other jurists, Proculus, 
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Javolenus, Paulus, and once by Labeo: they 
always call him Ateius. Capito’s reputation as a 
lawyer was very great. There are no excerpts 
from Capito in the ‘ Digest.’ 

From the time of Labeo and Capito we date the 
formation of two opposed sects or schools of law 
amongthe Romans. The nature of this opposition 
is collected from the words of Pomponius (¢ Dig.’ i. 
tit. 2). The followers of Labeo were called Pro- 
culiani, from Proculus, one of the successors of 
Labeo. Those who attached themselves to the 
school of Capito were called Sabiniani, or some- 
times Schola Cassiana, from Massurius Sabinus and 
C. Cassius Longinus. 

LABIATHA. [Lamracm.] 

LABIENUS. [Casax.] 

LABLAB, a name, it is said, of Egyptian origin, 
which has been adopted by botanists to designate 
a genus of papilionaccous Leguminose of the 
tribe Phaseolee. 

LABORATORY, the room in which chemical 
operations are performed. The requisites for the 
proper arrangement of and the necessary instru- 
ments for a laboratory may be seen at length in 
Professor Faraday’s ‘ Chemical Manipulation.’ 

LABORDE, JEAN-BENJAMIN, was born 
in Paris in 1734, of a rich family, and received 
a liberal education. He became premier valet 
de chambre to Louis XV., and the favourite and 
confidant of that prince. He composed several 
operas, and these, though possessing little merit, 
proved successful. On the death of Louis, in 
1774, M. Laborde married, and became one of the 
fermiers-généraux. He devoted his spare hours to 
study, and, in 1780, published his ‘ Essai sur la 
Musique Ancienne et Moderne, in four 4to 
volumes. The French Revolution brought in its 
train the ruin of M. Laborde. He perished on 
the scaffold July 20, 1794, just five days before 
the fall of Robespierre. He published many 
other works, one of which was an ‘ Essai sur 
I’'Histoire Chronologique de plus de 80 Peuples 
de l’Antiquité,’ 2 vols., in 4to, 


LABOUR. [Waazs.] 
LABOUR. [Basqvurs, Le Pays DES. | 
LABRADOR, [Hunson’s Bay.] 


LABRAX (Cuvier), a genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii and family Percide. The fishes 
of this genus are closely allied to the true Perches, 
but may be distinguished by the opercular bones 
being covered with scales, the absence of denticula- 
tions on the suborbital and interopercular bones, 
the operculum being terminated by two spines, 
and likewise by the tongue being almost entirely 


covered with minute and closely set teeth. There | 


are two dorsal fins. 


Examples.—Labrax Lupus (the Basse, or Sea 
Dace), abundant in the Mediterranean; Labrax 


lineatus (the Rock Fish, or Striped Basse of the | 


United States); and a second American species, 
Labrax mucronatus. 

LA’BRID Ai (Labroides, Cuvier), the family of 
Wrasses, or Rock Fishes, belonging to the order 
Acanthopterygii. The fishes of this family are of 
an oblong form, covered with scales, usually of a 
large size, formed of simple lamina, and with the 
external or posterior margin smooth ; they have 
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a single dorsal fin supported in front by spinous 
rays, each of which is generally furnished with a 
membranous appendage ; the jaws are coversd by 
thick fleshy lips; two upper pharyngeals are 
attached to the cranium, and together with a large 
lower pharyngeal are armed with teeth which are 
large and rounded, sometimes pointed or laminated, 
and generally very strong, The intestinal canal 
is without cceca, or, when these appendages are 
present, they are of small size, and there is a sim- 
ple and strong natatory bladder. 

The fishes of this family are generally most 
beautifully coloured ; they frequent rocky places, 
spawning in spring or summer. Their flesh is held 
in no estimation. 

The following genera are contained in the 
family Labrida :— 

1. Labrus, of which six British species are 

described by Mr. Yarrell (‘ British Fishes’). 

. Cheilinus. Locality, Indian Ocean. 

- Lachnolaimus. Locality, American seas. 

. Julis, the Rainbow Wrasse,a Mediterranean 
species (Julis Mediterranea), has been caught 
off the British coast. 

« Anampses. Locality, Indian seas. 

- Crenilabrus. Mr. Yarrell figures and de- 
scribes four British species. 

. Coricus, Locality, Mediterranean. 

. Epibulus. Locality, Indian seas. 

- Clepticus. Locality, Antilles. 

. Gomphosus. Locality, Indian seas. 

. Xirichthys. Locality, Mediterranean and 
other seas. , 

. Chromis. Locality, Mediterranean, the Nile. 

. Cychla. 

. Plesiops. 

. Malacanthus. 

- Scarus. To this genus, according to Cuvier, 
belonged the celebrated fish Scarus Creticus, 
which the ancients esteemed s0 highly for 
its flesh. ; 

17. Calliodon. 
18. Odazx. 

(Cuvier’s Régne Animal, vol. ii. p. 254.) 

LA BRUYERE. ([Bruyzrg, La.] 

LABUAN. [Boryzo.] 

LABURNUM, the common name of the Ru 
ropean trees named by botanists Cytisus alpinus 
and C. laburnum. Laburnum is a native of th 
Alps of Europe, and is well known in garden 
for the beauty of its pendulous racemes of beauti 
yellow flowers. 

LABYRINTH. [Canpra.] 

LA CAILLE, NICHOLAS LOUIS DE 
was born at Rumigny, in the department o 
Ardennes, March 15, 1713. His father, a re 
tired military officer, was in the service of th 
Duchess of Vendéme, and, himself attached t 
science, he endeavoured to cultivate the sam 
taste in his son, He died however while th 
latter was at the college of Lisieux, and his so 
was enabled to continue his studies by the gen 
rosity of the Duke of Bourbon. “He chos 
theology as his profession; but in passing his firs 
examination he showed so much frankness in 


Answers to some questions proposed by a doctor ¢ 
the old school, that this examiner would hav 
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refused him his degree but for the remonstrances of 
the rest. This incident discouraged him, and he 
remained content with the title of Abbé, beyond 
which he never proceeded. He had previously 
turned his attention to astronomy under great dis- 
advantages ; and upon his renunciation of theology 
he was introduced to James Cassini, who gave him 
employment at the observatory. In the following 
year, in conjunction with Maraldi, he made a survey 
of part of the coast of France, where the talent 
which he showed occasioned his being employed in 
the verification of the are of the meridian. This 
operation (in which Cassini de Thury was asso- 
ciated) commenced at the beginning of May 1739, 
and before the end of the year he had completed 
the triangulation from Paris to Perpignan, had 
measured three bases, made the requisite astro- 
nomical observations at three stations, and had 
taken a prominent part in the measurement of a 
degree of longitude. In the winter of 1740, he 
extended his operations to the mountains of 
Auvergne, in order to test some suspicions which 
he had formed upon the accuracy of Picard’s mea- 
surement. ‘The result of these labours was the 


complete establishment of the gradual increase of 


the degree in going from the equator to the poles; 
which, though long known to be theoretically 
true, had not previously been confirmed by mea- 
surement. In the meanwhile La Caille had been 
appointed to a chair of mathematics in the 
Mazarin College, the duties of which he fulfilled 
with care, and for which he published treatises on 
geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and, optics. He 
was also employed in the calculation of epheme- 
rides, and in that of eclipses for 1800 years, pub- 
lished in the ‘Art de Vérifier les Dates.’ In 
1746 an observatory was constructed for him at 
his college, and he began observation on a large 
scale. The transit instrument being then but 
little used in France, he had no means of judging 
of its value ; so that with old methods and old 
instruments he continued his career for fourteen 
years. In 1751 he made his celebrated voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where he remained 
four years or something less. His object was to 
form a catalogue of southern stars, and up to the 
present time his results have been in use. He 
determined the places of about ten thousand stars, 
and grouped them in constellations ; measured a 
degree of the meridian at the Cape, and made a 
survey of the Mauritius and Island of Bourbon. 
He received for his expenses and those of a clock- 
maker who accompanied him, all instruments in- 
eluded, ten thousand francs; and so accurately 
did he keep his accounts, that he was able to ex- 
plain his expenditure to a sou ; it was 9144 francs 
and five sous, and he insisted on returning the 
balance, in spite of the disinclination of the officers 
of the Treasury to receive it. He returned to 
Paris in 1754, and oceupied himself in the pre- 
paration of his ‘ Fundamenta Astronomiz,’ for the 
sublication of which he engaged to furnish a 
ookseller with almanacks for ten years. He now 
began to use the transit instrument, but with so 
much doubt of its accuracy, and consequent repe- 
tition of observations, that, according to Delambre, 
the secondary stars observed by him at this time 


be the honour of French astronomy.’ 
is, as we have seen, a severe critic in all quarters, 
and never shows much, if any, national bias in 
great questions : an éloge from him is history. 
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were determined with a degree of accuracy 
superior to that of the fundamental stars of other 
observatories, 
works of Bouguer, a small table of logarithms, 
and various observations. 
was seized with gout, but he remained during the 
winter employed in his observatory, passing most 
nights upon cold stones in the act of observing: a 
fever was the consequence, and he died Mareh 21, 
1762, aged 49 years. His last act was the return of 
the instruments which he had borrowed, and the 
intrusting of his manuscripts to his friend Maraldi. 


He also published the posthumous 


At the end of 1761 he 


La Caille was an astronomer whose observa- 


tions will have the highest value as long as 
astronomy is cultivated ; which cannot be said of 
others, his superiors in originality of discovery. 
Lalande said of him that he alone had made more 
observations than all his contemporaries put — 


together; which Delambre states would be no 


exaggeration, if spoken of the twenty-seven years 


during which he laboured. But, though his uuility 
was much increased by his extraordinary activity, 
industry, and honesty, yet his reputation was 
still more indebted to the genius which he dis- 
played in producing exactness out of imperfect 
instruments. Delambre remarks that the repeating 
circles of Lenoir and Reichenbach have not been 
able to correct the latitude of the Observatory of 
Paris as determined by La Caiile. He also says, 
‘ Having been called upon by singular conjunction 
of circumstances to go over and verify a great 
part of the labours of La Caille, after having 


reviewed with the greatest care all his stars, 
made long researches on refraction, constructed 
new solar tables, measured the meridian of France, 
and had in my hands for several years all the 
manuscripts of La Caille, I never followed him one 


step of his track without feeling increased ad- 
miration and esteem for a savant who will always 
Delambre 


LA CONDAMINE, CHARLES MARIE, 
was born at Paris on the 28th of January, 1701. 
Upon leaving college, he entered the army as a, 
volunteer, and forthwith proceeded to take part 
in the siege of Rosas, where his intrepidity soon 
rendered him conspicuous; but on the restoration 
of peace, finding the expectations of promotion 
which he had previously entertained not likely to 
be realised, he quitted the military profession, and 
in 1730 entered the Academy of Sciences as 
assistant-chemist (‘adjoint-chimiste’). Shortly after 
this he embarked in an expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean, having for its object the exploring the 
coasts of Asiaand Africa, and while absent visited 
Yroas, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, and passed five 
months at Constantinople. Upon his return to 
Paris, the Academy were busily occupied in dis- 
cussing the arrangements for a voyage to the 
equator for the purpose of measuring an are of the 
meridian, with a view to the more accurate deter- 
mination of the dimensions and figure of the earth. 
From the first mention of this project, La Conda- 
mine directed his attention to every branch of 
acience connected with it. ‘The very desire,’ 
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says Condorcet, ‘of being connected with s0 
perilous an undertaking, made him an astronomer.’ 
His proposals having been accepted by the 
Academy, who felt how much his natural zeal and 
courage might tend to the success of the expedition, 
he again (1735) took leave of his country in com- 
pany with MM. Bouguer and Godin, and proceeded 
to Peru. The fatigue and hardships which they 
had to encounter till their return in 1743, and 
which were heightened by the discord and jealousy 
which rose up among them, were exceedingly | 
severe. Upon his return, he published ‘ An Ac- 
count of a Voyage up the Amazon,’ 1745; and in 
the same year an abridged account of his ‘Travels | 
in South America.’ His work, entitled ‘ The 
Figure of the Earth as determined by the Obser- | 
vations of MM. de la Condamine and Bouguer,’ 
did not appear till 1749. In 1747 he proposed to 
his government the adoption of the length of the | 
seconds’ pendulum as an invariable unit of measure. | 
In 1748 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and in 1760 a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. In 1763 La 
Condamine and Lalande formed part of the depu-| 
tation appointed by the Academy to be present at | 
the making of the Report of the Royal Society 
concerning the inventions of Harrison for facili- 
tating the finding of the longitude. On the 4th of | 
February, 1774, he died while voluntarily under- 
going an experimental operation for the removal of 
a malady contracted in Peru. Always occupied, 
he appears to have needed time to feel his mis- 
fortunes, and notwithstanding his sufferings he | 
appears never to have been unhappy. His wit, 
the amiability of his temper, and the celebrity of 
his travels made him many friends, and his 
humour was generally successful in blunting the 
attacks of enmity. His curiosity and love of 
distinction urged him on in the pursuit of informa- 
tion, and ultimately led to his carrying on a 
correspondence with the learned of all nations 
upon almost every subject. 

The principal works of La Condamine which 
haye not already been mentioned are, ‘ Measnre of 
the First Three Degrees of the Meridian in the | 
Southern Hemisphere,’ 1751; ‘History of the 
Pyramids of Quito,’ 1751; ‘Journal of the 
Voyage to the Nquator,’ 1751 ; besides numerous | 
scientific memoirs in the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and in those of 
the Academy of ‘Berlin, | 

LAG, a resinous substance, which in the East 
Indies flows from certain trees in the state of a 
milky fluid, on account of the puncture made by 
a small insect, the Coccus ficus, in their branches, 
in order to deposit its ova. The trees are prin- 
cipally the Ficus Indica, Ficus religiosa, and 
Rhamnus jujuba. 

There are three kinds of lac known in com- 
merce, distinguished by the names of Stick Lac, 
Seed Lac, and Shell Lac. Stick Lac is the sub- | 
stance in its natural state; it is of a reddish 
colour, and incrusts small twigs; when broken 
off and boiled in water it loses its red colour, and 
is then termed Seed Lac; and, when melted and | 
reduced to the state of thin plates, it is called | 
Shell Lac, which has a yellowish brown colour, 


_wood round which the thread or silk employed is 


| but the most esteemed qualities are imported from 
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Dr. John has examined stick-lac, and gives the 
following as its composition:—Resin, 66.66; 
Laccin, 16.66; Cochinellin, 8.75; Extractive, 
2.50 ; Cochineal, 2.08 ; Waxy tallow, 1.66 ; Salts, 
&c., and loss, 6.69. Shell-lac is largely employed 
in the manufacture of sealing-wax. It is also used 
in varnishes. 

Laccin is the substance which remains after 
the lac has been repeatedly digested in alcohol 
and water. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, or 
ether, but is dissolved by concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Solution of potash also dissolves it readily. 

Laccic Acid separates from solution in water, | 
by spontaneous evaporation, in crystalline grains. 
With the alkalis and with lime it forms salts” 
which are soluble in alcohol and in water, and 
are deliquescent. | 

Cochinellin, or the colouring matter of stick-lac, 
is similar to that of cochineal, is used for the same 
purposes, and yields a scarlet colour little inferior 
to it. 

Lac Dye and Lac Lake, two preparations of lac 
which are manufactured in the East Indies, are 
used to a very considerable extent in scarlet dyeing. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS are situated in the 
Indian Ocean, opposite the coast of Malabar, be- 
tween 10° and 13° N, lat., and 72° and 75° BE, 
long. They are 17 in number, but only 8 are in- 
habited. The largest of these islands, Anderot, is 
only three miles in length and one mile broad. They 
are based on coral reefs, and are nearly flat. Rice 
and a few other plants are grown, and cows and 
poultry reared. The population is said to amount 
to between 6000 and 7000. 

LACE. This fabric differs essentially in form 
and appearance from the products of an ordinary 
loom, and until the early part of the present 
century was made without the employment of 
machinery. The implements used by hand-lace- 
makers are few in number, and inartificial in their 
character. They consist of a pillow or cushion, a 
series of bobbins or small cylindrical pieces of 


wound, and pins which are stuck into the cushion 
and around which the threads are twisted, the 
pattern of the lace being determined by the dispo- 
sition of the pins, and this again being regulated 
by holes pierced in a piece of parchment which is 
laid upon the cushion. The principal seat of the 
lace manufacture in England is Buckinghamshire ; 


foreign places, among which Meehlin in Belgium 
long maintained pre-eminence. Of late years 
lace-making, as formerly conducted, has very much 
declined in this country, owing to the greater; 
cheapness of machine-made lace, better known as 
bobbin-net. The manufacture is principally carried 
on in and about Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, 
and in the west of England. The machines 
which this bobbin-net is made are among the mo 
exquisite pieces of mechanism employed in manu- 
factures. Bobbin-net is now often made five 
in width; and the Jacquard Machine is emplo 
in the production of figured-net or lace-net. 
LACE BARK TREE, [Darmne. 
LACED E MON, LACED AMONIAN 
(Srarta,] ey 
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LACE’PEXDE, BERNARD GERMAIN 
~ BTIENNE DE LA VILLE, COMTE DE, 
was born at Agen, chief town of the department 
of Lot-et-Garonne, in France, Dec. 26, 1756. 
His father, Jean Joseph Médard de la Ville, 
was lieutenant-general of the Sénéchaussée at 
Agen. His youth was spent at home in the 
cultivation of literature and science ; and when, 
for the sake of nominal employment, he obtained 
@ commission in the army, it was in a regiment 
where he had no duties to perform. This enabled 
him to cultivate his musical taste, but he aban- 
doned any public display of his talents in this 
line, after the failure of an opera which he was in- 
duced to bring out. 

In 1781 he published an essay on natural and 
artificial electricity, and in 1782 a treatise on 
physics, entitled ‘Physique Générale et Par- 
ticuliére.’ These works did not meet with success. 
Buffon however was much pleased with them, 

and proposed to him to continue his ‘ Natural 

History, and in 1785 offered him the appoint- 
ment of curator and sub-demonstrator in the 
Cabinet du Roi. Lacépéde gladly accepted the 
offer, and left the army. He now applied himself 
with energy to natural history, and published his 
‘Histoire Naturelle des Quadrupédes, Ovipares, et 
des Serpents,’ in 1788-89. Lacépéde formed 
classes, orders, and genera, but his arrangement 
was, like that of Linneus, artificial and unphilo- 
sophical, founded only on external characters, 
without reference to internal organisation. After 
_the death of Buffon, when France became dis- 
turbed by the Revolution, Lacépéde took an active 

in political affairs ; he was successively in- 
vited to fill the posts of president of Paris, com- 
mandant of the national guard, and deputy ex- 
traordinary for the town of Agen in the Legislative 
Assembly of 1791, of which he was elected pre- 
sident. When the Jardin du Roi was converted 
by the Convention into a public school, and 
named the Museum of Natural History, a new 
chair of zoology was created for him. In 1798 
he brought out the first part of his ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons.’ In 1804 his ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Cétacés’ was published. In 1799 
he was elected a member of the senate, and was 
made president in 1801. From 1803 till the 
Restoration he filled the office of grand chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour. He was a member of 
the Institute at the time of its formation, and 
afterwards of the Academy of Sciences. He died 
October 6, 1825. 

LACERTA (the Lizard), a constellation of 

Hevelius, surrounded by Andromeda, Cepheus, 
us, and Pegasus. 
ACE/RTIADA, or Lacertians. Under the 
family name of Lacertians Cuvier arranged— 

‘1. The Monitors and their subdivisions, viz. 
the Monitors properly so called, including the 
Ourans of the Arabs (Varanus), &c. ; the Dragons 
(Crocodilurus of Spix, Ada of Gray); and the 
Sauvegardes (Monitor of Fitzinger and Ametya). 

2. The Lizards properly so called. This second 
group comprises, according to Cuvier, the genera 
Lacerta, Algyra, and Tachydromus. 

MM. Duméril and Bibron make the Varanians, 
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or Sauriens Platynotes (Broad-Backed Saurians), 
a family which comes immediately after the 
Geckotians in their Erpétologie. They allow that 
the Varanians are nearly allied to the Lacertians, 
as modified by them, and rest the distinctions of 
the former family from the latter—l1st, on the pre- 
sence in the latter of polygonal seales which cover 
the head; 2nd, on the form of the scales of the 
back and of the belly, and their non-compressed 
tail; and, 3rd, on the form and disposition of the 
teeth, which are not distant, obtuse, and conical, 
but placed on the same line, and trenchant at 
their summit in the antero-posterior direction. 

As the family of the Varanians is highly in- 
teresting, and the differences between that family 
and the Lacertiade are not very wide, it will be 
most instructive to treat of both in the same 
article. [VARANID®. | 

LACISTEMA‘CE&, a small and obscure natu- 
ral order of incomplete exogenous plants, contain- 
ing ’a few arborescent species, inhabiting the woods 
of tropical America, in low places. 

LACONIA. [Lacontoa.] 

LACO’NICA, called by the Roman writers 
Laconia, a country of ancient Greece, was bounded 
on the W. by Messenia, on the N. by Arcadia 
and Argolis, and was surrounded by the sea 
on the E. and §. Laconica is a long narrow 
valley, running from north to south, between two 
mountain masses which stretch from Arcadia to 
the southern extremity of the Peloponnesus: the 
western range, which terminated in the promon- 
tory of Tenarum, now Matapan (36° 23’ N. lat.), 
the most southerly point of Greece, was called 
Taygetus ; and the eastern, terminating in Cape 
Malea, was known by the names of Parnon, 
Thornax, and Zarex. The drainage of this valley 
is collected in the river Eurétas, which flows 
from the high lands of Arcadia, From its source 
to its junction with the (nus, a little above 
Sparta, the Eurétas flows through a deep and nar- 
row valley. In the lower part of its course the 
valley of the Eurotas is of considerable breadth. 
Between the mountains which form the eastern 
boundary of the valley of the Eurotas and the sea 
there was a narrow strip of land, which contained 
the towns of Delium, Minoa, and Epidaurus 
Liméra, belonging to Laconica. The area of La- 
conica was probably about 1896 square miles. The 
district of Thyredtis, on the borders of Argolis, 
was conquered by the Spartans about 547 B.c. 

The snow remains on the highest points of 
Taygetus to the month of June: the streams on 
the eastern slope of - this mountain-range are 
abundant. The orange-tree is in bloom at Mistra, 
near the ancient Sparta, when the summits of 
Taf¥getus are still wrapped in snow. 

On the west the range of Taygetus formed 
an almost insuperable barrier to any invading 
force; and on the north there were only two 
natural passes by which the country could be 
entered. There are no good harbours on the 
coast ; but the island of Cythéra, at the entrance 
of the Laconian Bay, contained several good har- 
bours, and it belonged to the Lacedaemonians. 
Gythium, on the coast of the mainland, was the 
nayal station of the Spartans. 
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There were no large towns in Laconica ex- 
cept Sparta. [Sparra.] One of the most ancient 
towns was Amycla, the residence of the Achazan 
kings, situated a little to the south of Sparta, in a 


fertile plain. 


The Léleges, according to the most ancient 
traditions ot Laconica, were the earliest inhabit- 
ants. At the time of the Trojan war Laconica was 
in possession of the Acheans, who settled in 
Laconica at a very early period, and probably 
conquered the Léleges. During the reign of Tisa- 
menus Peloponnesus was invaded: by the Dorians, 
and Laconica fell to the share of Aristodémus, or 
The condition 
of the original inhabitants of the land, and their 
relation to their Dorian rulers, belong to the his- 


his sons Eurfsthenes and Procles. 


tory of Sparra. 
(Strabo, lib.  viii.; 

Leake’s Morea ; Muller's Dorians.) 
LACQUERING. [Japannine. 


LACROIX, SYLVESTRE-FRANCOIS, was 
born at Paris in 1765. He studied under Monge, 
who obtained for him in 1782 the situation of 
professor of mathematics to the Marine School at 
Rochefort, whence he was recalled to Paris by 
Condorcet in 1786 to supply his own place at the 


Lyceum. 


From this time till his death (May 24, 1843), 
his life is only a record of the elementary works 


which he published and the posts of instruction 


which he filled; and both are too numerous to 


recapitulate. Lacroix was in 1820 the most 
remarkable elementary writer of mathematical 
works in Europe: he had published a complete 
course, in a style of his own, distinguished by 
judgment of selection and simplicity of execution. 
For a long time he gave the tone to elementary 
mathematical writing. If his works are now ina 
great measure superseded, it is because a more 
accurate school has been formed. Lacroix drew 
largely on those convenient suppositions by which 
the algebra of the latter half of the 18th century 
was much deteriorated in rigour; and even in 
geometry he was content with methods which the 
disciple of Euclid cannot tolerate. But the good 
of Lacroix lives in the works of the successors 
who have amended his defects: though none but 
those who have examined the writers who pre- 
ceded him can know how much the sciences are 
indebted to the improvements which he made in 
teaching them. 

The work by which the name of Lacroix will 
live is the treatise on the Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus, in three volumes 4to, (1810-1814,) 
This is not an elementary work, but a collection 
of all that was then known on the subject. It 
will always have an historical value, as embody- 
ing the best view of the state of mathematical 
analysis at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The elementary abridgment of this work was 
translated into English by MM, Peacock, Her- 
schel, and Babbage, in 1816, and was the instru- 
ment by which the continental analysis was in- 
troduced into this country, which, by its adherence 
to the Newtonian method of fluxions, had almost 
isolated itself from the rest of the world. 

LACTA’NTIUS, LUCIUS CGLIUS (or Ca- 


Pausanias, Laconica ; 


cilius Firmianus Lactantius), one of the Lati 
fathers, lived at the end of the third and the be 
ginning of the fourth century. He is generall 
supposed to have been an African. On the inv: 
tatidn of Diocletian, he went to Nicomedia, wher 
he taught rhetoric. He became afterwards pre 
ceptor to Crispus, the son of Constantine, in Gaul 
The time of his death is not known. , 

His chief works are the ‘ Divine Institutions 
in seven books, written in reply to two heathen 
who wrote against Christianity at the beginniny 
of Diocletian’s persecution ; an ‘ Epitome of th 
Divine Institutions, the first five books of whiel 
were not extant in Jerome’s time, but were dis 
covered and published by Pfaff in the year 1712 
a treatise on the ‘ Workmanship of God; a trea 
tise on the ‘ Wrath of God; and a work entitle¢ 
‘Symposion,’ which he wrote when he was very 
young. He also wrote an ‘Itinerary from Afric: 
to Nicomedia,’ a work entitled ‘ Grammaticus, 
two books to Asclepiades, and eight books o 
Epistles, all of which are lost. 

Complete editions of his works were published 
by Heumann at Géttingen in 1736, and by the 
Abbé Lenglet, 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1748. 

LACTEALS (from dac, milk) are so called from 
their containing an opaque white milky fluid 
They are the system of vessels by which the chyle' 
or nutritive part of the food, is conveyed from: th 
intestines to the left subclavian vein, in which i 
is mixed with the blood. They have their origi 
in the villi of the small intestines, which are sho 
hair-like processes, each consisting of a fine net 
work of lacteal vessels, surrounded by capi 
arteries and veins. [Drenstion.] 

LACTIC ACID. This substance exists i 
milk, and in larger proportion when it has becom 
sour ; it also exists in various other animal fluids 
and in many vegetable juices. Lactic Acid i 
colourless, inodorous, very sour, and may be 
concentrated as to have a specific gravity of 1°215) 
it attracts moisture from the air, and dissolves i 
water and alcohol in all proportions. When con 
centrated lactic acid is heated gradually, it become 
more fluid, darker-coloured, and yields acetic aci 
and inflammable gas, charcoal, and a white soli 
matter, which is both sour and bitter ; when t 
is dried between folds of bibulous paper, and ¢ 
terwards dissolved in alcohol, it yields perfectl 
white rhombic crystals, which are anhydrov 
lactic acid. The crystalline acid consists of Q 
H* C§, . . 

The lactates are not an important class of salt: 
Lactate of ammonia is deliquescent and unerysts 
lisable. Lactate of potash and lactate of soda al 
deliquescent, soluble in alcohol, and, by evape 
tion in vacuo, they become crystalline masse 
Lactate of lime and lactate of barytes yield gun 
like products. The lactates of alumina, peroxid 
of iron, and copper, do not crystallise ; but lactal 
of magnesia and lactate of zinc crystallise j 
quadrilateral prisms, and lactate of silver in colow 
less needles. — 

LACTU'CA, a genus of plants belonging to t] 
natural order Composite. ZL, virosa, Acrid Lettud 
is found on hedges, old walls, and the skirts. 
fields throughout Europe, It yields a milk 
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juice, which when — and dried has the 
~ mame Lactucarium. [Lacrucartum.} This sub- 
stance is also proe from the garden lettuce (LZ. 

sativa). (Lerruor.] LZ. seariola, Prickly Let- 
- tuce, is not so acrid as Z. virosa, but possesses the 
game properties. 
_ LACTUCA‘RIUM is obtained from the Lac- 

_ tuca virosa, being the inspissated milky juice of 
- the plant, and which is at first white, but after- 
wards, by exposure to the air and sun, concretes 
- and becomes brownish. The juice of the leaves 
only should be collected before the flowering has 
begun ; puncturing the leaves is the best mode of 
- procuring it. 
_ _The inspissated concrete juice resembles opium 
- imits action, but is much feebler. In pulmonary 
| diseases it is often a useful sedative. The com- 
mon garden lettuce also possesses sedative proper- 
| ties, and eaten towards bedtime has often con- 
} 
4 


tributed to procure rest in cases of morbid vigi- 
_ lance, or to allay pains of the stomach. 
_ LADAKH, is a kingdom in Asia, situated to 
| the east of Cashmere, from which it is separated 
oY a branch of the Himalaya Mountains. On 
‘the east and north it is bounded by Tibet. It is 
| part of the central plateau of Asia, and has a 
general elevation of about. 9000 feet. Its moun- 
tains do not rise to a great height above this 
» elevatea base, but the surface is a continual suc- 
| eession of ascents and descents, many of which are 
| ery steep. Through the middle of the country 
| guns the valley of the river Indus, which passes 
- the towns of Roodok and Leh, and receives the 
' waters of the Shayuk and other tributaries. 
There are several lakes, most of which are salt, 
| and furnish great quantities of that article. 
' As the surface of the country is so elevated 
_ above the sea, its climate is cold, the winters are 
+ ong and severe ; but the summers, on the other 
| hand, are hot and dry. 
Wheat, barley, and turnips are grown very 
| extensively. Wood is scarée. Part of the country 
- 4s laid out in pasture. Cattle, sheep, horses, 
| goats, asses, and dogs are kept. ‘The small race 
| of sheep produces excellent wool. 
; Leh, the capital of the country, contains about 
- 1000 houses, each several stories high, and sub- 
stantially built. There are several bazaars, each 
'  ¢ontaining from twelve to fourteen shops. Leh is 
| a place of great trade, being the principal entrepdt 
for the shawl wool, and three great fairs are an- 
nually held here, at which merchants attend from 
_ China, Tibet, the Panjab, and Cashmere. 
 Roodok, on the right bank of the Indus, but 
higher up the river, is another place of considerable 
traffic. 

The inhabitants of Ladakh belong to the same 
ace as the inhabitants of Tibet. Their sovereign 
- yesides at Leh. Ladakh has a considerable com- 
merce with surrounding countries, the chief article 
of which is the wool of the goats, which is used in 
the manufacture of shawls. 

LA’/DANUM, sometimes written Labdanum, 
but incorrectly, a gum resin produced by several 
species of Cistus. C. ladaniferus, C. Creticus, C. 
lawrifolius, and C. Ledon are usually mentioned 
as the species which are indigenous in the Grecian 


. 
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Islands, in Spain, Italy, and the south of France, 
That obtained from the Levant is the most cele- 
brated. The juice exudes upon the leaves and 
branches of these shrubs, and is collected, aecord- 
ing to Tournefort, by means of an instrument re- 
sembling a rake, with leather thongs instead of 
teeth, which is drawn over the plant; the juice 
adheres to the thongs, and is afterwards separated. 

LADING, BILL OF, [Britt or Lapse.) 

LADOGA, LAKE. [Russ1a.] 

LADRONE ISLANDS extend between 13° 
and 20° 30’ N. Jat., and between 144° and 145° 
30° E. long., and are about 20 in number. They 
are mostly of a voleanic character, and are very 
rugged ; but they yield nearly every kind of inter- 
tropical product, such as cotton, rice, indigo, 
Indian corn, sugar, cacao, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, 
plantains, &c. Cattle, horses, mules, and asses 
are numerous. The principal island is Quajan, 
which is about 80 miles in circumference. Its 
capital, 8. Ygnacio de Agatia, has an open road- 
stead, and a good harbour a few miles further 
north. Tinian, another island, exhibits extensive 
ruins, which indicate that these islands were once 
inhabited by a people well acquainted with the 
arts of civilisation. The islands were discovered 
by Magelhaens in 1521, and were settled by the 
Spaniards in the middle of the next century. The 
aborigines have now almost disappeared, and the 
Spaniards are few, the chief inhabitants being 
settlers from Mexico and the Philippines. 

LEMODI'PODA, Latreille’s fourth order of 
Crustaceans, placed by him between the Amphi- 
poda and the Isopoda. He describes them as 
being the only forms among the Malacostraceans 
with sessile eyes, whose posterior extremity does 
not present distinct branchiz, and which have 
hardly any tail, the last two feet being inserted at 
that end, or the segment to which they are at- 
tached being followed by not more than one or. 
two other joints, which are very small. They are 
also, he states, the only ones in which the two 
anterior feet (which agree with the second jaw- 
feet) make a part of the head. 

The Lemodipoda of Latreille have all four 
setaceous antenne carried upon a peduncle of three 
joints, mandibles without palps, a vesicular body 
at the base of four pair of the feet at least, 
beginning with the second or third pair, reckon- 
ing those of the head. The body, which is most 
frequently filiform or linear, is composed (reck- 
oning the head) of from eight to nine joints, 
with some small appendages, in form of tuber- 
cles, at its posterior and inferior extremity. The 
feet are terminated by a strong hook. ‘The four 
anterior feet, of which the second are the greatest, 
are always terminated by a monodactylous claw. 
In many the four succeeding feet are shortened, 
less articulated, without any hook at the end, or 
rudimentary, and not at all fit for ordinary use. 
The females carry their eggs under the second and 
third segments of the body, in a pouch formed by 
approximated scales, 

The Lamodipoda are marine, and Savigny 
considers them as approaching the Pycnogonids, 
and making, with that form, the passage from the 
Crustaceans to the Arachnids. 
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Uatreille brought the forms under one genus, 
Cyamus, with certain subdivisions and sub- 


generic appellations. 
(Cuvier's Régne Animal, vol. iv. p. 126.) 


LAENNEC, RENE’ THEOPHILE HYA- 
CINTHE, was born at Quimper, in Lower Brit- 
The first part of his medical edu- 
cation was conducted by his uncle, Dr. Laennec, a 
physician at Nantes, and in 1800 he went to 
Paris, where he attached himself to the Hopital 
de la Charité. In 1814 he took the degree of 
In the same year he became 
In 
1816 he was appointed chief physician to the 
Hoépital Necker, and made the remarkable and 
important discovery of mediate auscultation. [Avs- 
ouLTATION.] He was subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor of medicine in the College of France, and 
He had previously 
(1819) published his ‘ Traité de ]’Auscultation 
Médiate.’ But labour and study eventually un- 
dermined his health ; and he died of consumption 


tany, in 1781, 


doctor of medicine. 
chief editor of the ‘Journal de Medicine.’ 


professor of clinical medicine. 


in 1822. 


Laennec’s work on mediate auscultation is un- 
doubtedly the most important which the present 
century has produced in medical science. Most of 
his other works are published in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Médicales,’ in the articles ‘ Anatomie 
Pathologique,’ * Ascarides,’ ‘ Cartilages Acciden- 
tels,’ ‘ Dégénération,’ ‘ Desorganization,’ ‘ Detra- 


chyceros,’ * incephaloide,’ ‘ Filaire.’ 


A Life of Laennec by Dr. Forbes is prefixed 
to his Translation of the ‘ Traité de |’ Auscultation 


Médiate,’ 
LAER, P. VAN. 
LA FAYETTE. 
LA FONTAINE, 


[ Bamsocoro. ] 
[Vayerre, La.] 
{Fonrarng, La.] 


LAGENA/RIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cucurbitacee. L. vulgaris, com- 


mon Bottle-Gourd, has a fruit in shape like a bot- 
tle, when ripe of a pale yellow colour, sometimes 
six feet in length. When dcied, it becomes hard, 


and is used to contain water; it is then of a 


pale bay colour. In its wild state this plant 
produces a poisonous fruit. This species grows 
abundantly in Egypt and Arabia. 


LAGERSTRG’MIA, a genus of plants of 


the natural family of Lythracew. The species are 
few in number, but most of them are highly orna- 
mental, 

LAGNY, THOMAS FAUTET DE, was 
born at Lyon in 1660, and died at Paris, April 12, 
1734. At an early period his scientific attain- 
ments led to his being appointed hydrographer 
royal at Rochefort. He was elected member of 
the Royal Academy of Paris in 1696 ; associate- 
geometrician in 1699 ; veteran pensioner in 1723 ; 
and fellow of the Royal Society of London in 
1718. His published works and memoirs in the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Society,’ all on mathe- 
matical subjects, are numerous. 

LA’GO MAGGIO’RE, the ancient Lacus Ver- 
bdnus, the largest lake in Italy, extends about 40 
miles in length from north to south, separating 
Lombardy from Piedmont, and stretching at its 
northern extremity into the Swiss canton of 
Tessin, Its greatest breadth is 8 miles; but it is 
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much less at the north and south extremities. Th 
elevation of its surface above the sea is 678 feet 
and its greatest depth is 1100 feet. The principa 
affuents of the Lago Maggiore are:—the Toccia 
which comes from the Val d’Ossola ; the Maggia 
which flows through the valley of that name; th 
Ticino, coming from the St. Gothard; and th 
Tresa, which flows out of the neighbouring lake o: 
the Lugano. ‘The outlet of the lake is formed by 
the Ticino, which issues from the Lago Maggiore 
at Sesto, and divides Austrian Lombardy from 
Sardinia to its junction with the Po. About the 
middle of the length of the lake, and in its broadest 
part, where it forms a gulf indenting the western 
shore, is a group of beautiful islands called Isole 
Borromée, from the family name of the proprietor, 
They are four in number, Isola Madre, Isola 
Bella, Isola dei Pescatori, and the Isolino, the 
smallest of all. ‘The Lago Maggiore abounds with 
fish, and a considerable trade is carrried on in 
steamboats and barges between the various points 
of its coast. The Simplon road follows its western 
shore from Feriolo to Arona. 

LAGONEGRO. [Basmrcata.] 

LAGOON, or LAGUNE. Lagoons are sheets 
of water formed either by the encroachments of 
rivers or seas upon the land, or by the separatio 
of a portion of the sea by the intervention of a bank 
Thus there are fluvial and marine lagoons. Th 
former are not confined to the lower parts of wate 
courses, though they are most frequently there 
Marine lagoons are the most common. The 
are formed sometimes by the encroachments o 
the sea, and sometimes by the throwing up of 
bar or bank, which eventually divides off a portio 
of the sea altogether, or leaves merely a s 
opening. In Europe there are many marin 
lagoons: the Adriatic, on its north and north 
western parts particularly, is full of them. Th 
Zuyder Zee with the Sea of Haarlem is a vas 
lagoon. 

LAGOS. [Atcarve.] 

LAGOS. |Gurnza.] 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS DBE, wa 
born at Turin, 25th January, 1736. His paren 
were Joseph Luis Lagrange and Marie Thérés 
Grass, the daughter of a physician at Cambiano 
His father held the office of treasurer of war a 
Turin, and had once been in affluent circumstances 
but had ruined himself by injudiciously enterin 
into hazardous speculations. To this circumstance 
which was then regarded as a misfortune, La 
grange himself has frequently attributed a con 
siderable share of his subsequent fame an 
happiness. ‘Had I been rich,’ he has bee: 
heard to say, ‘I should probably not have becom 
a mathematician.’ 

In the early part of his studies he manife 
no particular love either for the pure mathemati 
or the physical sciences. His chief delight co 
sisted in the perusal of the Latin authors, especial 
the works of Cicero and Virgil. These howe 
were soon superseded by the synthetical writin 
of the ancient geometricians, and these in th 
turn gave place to the more powerful analysis 
modern times, The perusal of a memoir by 
Halley (‘ Phil, Trans.,’ 1698) ‘On the superio 
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of modern Algebra in determining the foci of|to the Academy, and continued for more than 
Object-Glasses,’ is said by his biographers to have|twenty years to enrich the memoirs of that 
conyineed him of the utter inadequacy of geome-|Society with his researches connected with 
trical methods as instruments of investigation ; and | physical astronomy and other subjects of im- 
it is not improbable that this might have been the| portance, The insignificant stipend (1500 crowns) 
occasion of his selecting the path which he thence-| which was allotted to him, when contrasted with 
forth pursued with so much honour to himself and | the munificent offers made to D’Alembert, cannot 
80 great advantage to science, 4 fail to strike every reader with surprise. Lagrange 
ore he attained the age of nineteen he was| quitted Berlin after the death of Frederick, not 
appointed to the professorship of mathematics at} being satisfied with the treatment he then re- 
the military college of Turin, where by far the/ ceived. He had previously been invited by the 
greater part of his pupils were older than himself. | ministers of Louis X VI. to settle in Paris. 
The year following (1755) he addressed a letter; In 1772 M. Lagrange was elected foreign 


LA HARPE. 


to Euler, relative to the isoperimetrical problems, 
and that of the curve of quickest descent, which’ 
had engrossed so much of the attention of the’ 
principal mathematicians of the day, and of Euler 
in particular; but, owing to the want of general 
methods, their labours had proved but partially 
successful. ach problem had been resolved by 
methods peculiar to itself, and the solutions rested 


associate of the Royal Academy of Paris, and in 
1787, on his arrival at the Irench capital, he 
received the honorary title of veteran pensioner. 
Apartments were allotted to him in the Louvre ; 
and here, surrounded by the principal mathema- 
ticians of the day, he continued to live happily up 
to the time of the Revolution, After this he 
began to be subject to fits of melancholy, which 


upon artifices unsatisfactorily indirect. In this 
letter Lagrange communicates the germs of his 
calculus of variations. 

In 1758 he took an active part in the founda- 


so far increased upon him that he has been heard 
to say that his enthusiasm for the sciences was 
extinguished, and that his love of physical 
research had disappeared. He was successively 


tion of the Royal Academy of Turin, in which | appointed professor of mathematics to the normal 
he was unanimously chosen the director of the and polytechnic schools, member of the Institut, 
physico-mathematical sciences. The following | of the board of longitude, grand officer of the 
year 2ppeared the first volume of the ‘Trans-/ legion of honour, and count of the empire. He 
actions’ of that Society, consisting principally of| died at Paris, the 10th April, 1813, in his 78th 
the researches of Lagrange on the propagation of | year, His remains were deposited in the Pan- 
sound, and on the integration of differential equa-/theon, and his funeral oration was spoken by his 
tions, and those of finite differences. He here illustrious friends Laplace and Lacépéde. 

also proves, on the subject of vibrating chords,} ‘Among those who have most effectually ex- 
that the time of oscillation is independent of the! tended the limits of our knowledge,’ said Laplace, 
figure of the chord,—an empirical truth, the|in his funeral oration, ‘Newton and Lagrange 
demonstration of which D’Alembert believed to| appear to have possessed in the highest degree the 
be impossible. Lagrange and D’Alembert were| happy art of detecting general principles, which 
rivals, but not opponents. ‘Their cause was a/ constitutes the true genius of science. This art, 
common one, which each laboured to promote| joined to a rare elegance in the exposition of the 
with indefatigable zeal. The manner in which most abstract theories, characterised Lagrange.’ 
their controversies were.conducted shows that) His work on Mechanics, resting upon the method 


they were prepared to sacrifice every personal 
feeling to their love of truth and the advantage of 
science. When either attempts the refutation of 
his rival's theory, it is frequently by means of the 
beautiful theorems to which the researches of the 
other has already led. On the other hand, a 
discovery of importance, by whichever party it 
may happen to be made, is immediately followed 
by the congratulations of him from whom con- 
gratulation is due. 

The calculus of variations is eminently im- 
portant in many branches of the mathematics, as 
in the determination of the maxima and minima 
values of indefinite integral formule, &c.; but its 
utility is most conspicuous in the higher branches 
of physical astronomy, 

When the Academy of Berlin was threatened 
with the departure of Euler for St. Petersburg, 
Frederick renewed his importunities to D’Alem- 
bert to succeed him. [D’Atumpurt.] D’Alembert 
however, from various motives, being unwilling 
to quit his native country, suggested that the 
proflered honour might be conferred upon La- 

e was accordingly appointed 


e. yen 
pate, t shytieal and mathematical sciences 


of variations of which he was the inventor, flows 
wholly from a single formula, and from a principle 
known before his time, but of which no one but 
himself was able to appreciate the importance, 
‘Among the successors of Galileo and Newton,’ — 
says Professor Hamilton, speaking of the theoreti- 
cal development of the laws of motion, ‘ Lagrange 
has perhaps done more than any other analyst 
to give extent and harmony to such deductive 
researches, by showing that the most varied con- 
sequences respecting the motions of systems of 
bodies may be derived from one radical formula ; 
the beauty of the method so suiting the dignity of 
the results as to make of his great work a kind of 
scientific poem.’ 

LAGRIIDA (Lagriarie, Latreille), a family 
of coleopterous insects of the section /eteromerd. 
Latreille assigns to it the following genera ;— 
Lagria, Statyra, and, with a doubt, emipeplus, 
(Regne Animal, vol. v. p. 51.) 

LAGU’RUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Gramineae. L. ovatus, the only 
species, is found in sandy places in Guernsey, and 
on the continent of Kurope. 


LA HARPE. ([Hanps, La,] 
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LAHIRE, PHILIPPE DE, was born at Paris, 
March 18, 1640, in which city he also died, 21st 
of April, 1719. Up to the age of twenty-four 
years he followed the profession of his father, who 
had acquired considerable reputation as professor 
of painting and sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
In 1660 he visited Italy, partly for the improve- 
ment of his health, and partly with a view to the 
completion of his professional education. While 
at Venice, he applied himself to the study of geo- 
metry, and more particularly to the conic sections 
of Apollonius ; and, a few years after his return to 
Paris, he published several treatises upon those 
subjects, which fully established his claim to the 
reputation of a profound geometrician. In 1679, 
Colbert having suggested the construction of a 
general map of France, Picard and De Lahire 
were nominated by the king to conduct certain 
surveys along the coast of Gascony, and in 1683 
De Lahire, in conjunction with Dominic Cassini, 
was instructed to proceed with the measurement 
of the meridian, which had been commenced in 
1669 by Picard. [Prcarp.] The death of M. 
Colbert having put a stop to this important under- 
taking, he was next employed in determining the 
difference of level of the river Eure and the reser- 
voir of Versailles, preparatory to the construction 
of an aqueduct for the supply of the capital, which 
he effected to the satisfaction of the king and of 
Louvois, the then minister. The other public 
works in which M. de Lahire was successively 
engaged were numerous and important, but our 
limits will not permit us to notice them more par- 
ticularly. He was twice married, and ‘ each of 
his marriages,’ says M. Fontenelle, ‘ furnished an 
Academician.’ 

LAHORE, a principality which lies in the 
north-western angle of Hindustan, and is nearly 
coincident with the country called the Panjab. 
It is of a triangular form, and extends from about 
29° to 33° N. lat., the boundary on the west being 
the Indus, on the south-east the Beas and Garra, 
and on the north the Hill States and Cashmere. 
[Hinpustan.] Lahore, the capital of the princi- 
pality, is situated in 31° 27’ N. lat., 74° 26’ EB. 
long., on the south-eastern bank of the Ravee. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and was the 


residence of the first Mohammedan conquerors of | flowing at the surface of the soil or subterraneous 


Hindustan, before they succeeded in establishing 


themselves in the central parts of the peninsula. | lation of rain-water in some hollow. 
The city and suburbs are of great extent, and the|are usually dried up in hot weather, while tru 


population is said to amouct to 80,000. 

LiAIGLE. [Orne.] 

LAINEZ. |Jxsvrts.] 

LAING, MALCOLM, an historian, was born 
in Orkney, in 1762. He studied at Edinburgh, 
and in 1785 he joined the Scottish bar, but does 
not appear to have obtained much practice as a 
lawyer. His first known literary effort was 
editing the last volume of Henry’s ‘ History of 
Britain,’ in 1798, after the author's death. In 


1800 he published ‘The History of Scotland, | 


from the Union of the Crowns, on the accession of 
James VI, to the throne of Ingland, to the 
Union of the Kingdoms in the reign of Queen 
Anne, accompanied by ‘Two Dissertations, his- 
torical and critical, on the Gowry Conspiracy, 


tively speaking, more permanent than la 


deposits of earth and sand which are the mai 


lows resembling the craters of extinct volcanoes. 


and on the supposed Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems.’ ‘To the second edition of his History, pub- 
lished in 1804, he added ‘A Preliminary Dis- 
sertation on the Participation of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in the Murder of Darnley. He was for 
some time member of parliament for Orkney, and 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Fox. He 
died in 1818. 

LAIRESSE, GERARD, was born at Liége in 
1640. He followed the profession of a painter at 
Utrecht, where he met with little encouragement. 
He afterwards removed to Amsterdam, which 
proved the means of raising him to fortune and 
reputation. 

The number of paintings which he executed 
was very great. They are of unequal merit, but 
all bear marks of genius. The treatise on the art 
of painting which goes by his name was. not 
written by him, but compiled from his observations 
during his blindness, and published after his death, 
which happened in the year 1711. 

LAITY, persons not clergy ; that is, the whole 
population except those who are in holy orders. 
All the lexicographers, we believe, agree in de- 
riving it from the Greek word laos (Aaés), the 
people. A layman is one of the laity. [CLERGy.] 

LAKE, GERARD, first Viscount Lake, was 
born July 27, 1744. Having enfered the 
army at the age of 14, and made his first cam- 
paigns in the Seven Years’ Wag, he served in the 
American War, in Holland with the Duke of 
York in 1793, and was appointed to the chie 
command in*Ireland during the Rebellion o 
1797-8. In 1800 he was sent as commander-in- 
chief to India, during the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
government. By a series of successes the whole o 
Sindia’s possessions north of the river Chumbul 
fell into his hands; and in reward General Lake 
was raised to the peerage, Sept. 1, 1804. I 
1804-5, Lord Lake again took the field in th 
same part of India, against Holkar. He return 
to England in Sept. 1807, and was created a Vis 
count Oct. 31. He died Feb. 20, 1808. 

LAKES are sheets of water of greater or le 
extent, surrounded on all sides by land, as island 
are by water. They are distinguished from pond 
by the fact that a lake is fed by streams eithe 


while a pond, however large, is only the accumu 
Thus pond 


lakes are only temporarily diminished by heat. 

The principal difference in lakes is this: 
1, some have no apparent affluents nor outlets: 
others have aftluents without any visible outlet 
3, some have an outlet without any visible aff 
ents: 4, others have both affluents and an outle 

1. Lakes without apparent affluents or outle 
are comparatively small, and yet they are, rel 


lakes, because, being fed chiefly by subterraneo 
springs, they are not liable to be filled by tho: 


cause of the rapid desiccation of such lakes as 
ceive the troubled waters of torrents and river 
Small lakes of this kind sometimes occur in ho 
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2. Of lakes which receive affluents without 
having any visible outlet, the largest is the Cas- 
pian. The Aral and the Dead Sea are-also ex- 
amples of this kind of lake, whieh is very com- 
mon in Asia. The excess of water brought into 
Jakes that have no outlet is supposed to be 
carried off by evaporation, and in some cases 
perhaps by infiltration or subaqueous drainage 
also. Several of these lakes have formerly had 
outlets; but water has ceased to flow from them, 
because the lakes have sunk in consequence of re- 
ceiving now a much smaller quantity of water 
than formerly. 

3. Lakes that have an outlet without any ap- 
parent affluent are fed by subaqueous springs, 
which, bursting out in a hollow, must fill it up 
before the waters can flow off ina stream. These 


- lakes are generally situated at considerable eleva- 


tions above the level of the sea. Thus there is 
one on Monte Rotondo in Corsica, at an elevation 
of 9069 feet. From lakes of this kind some of 
the largest rivers take their rise ; the Volga, for 
instance, springs from such a lake in the govern- 
ment of Tver in Russia. 

4, Lakes which receive one or more tributary 
‘streams and have a visible outlet for their super- 
abundant waters are the most common and the 
largest ; such are the lakes of Geneva, Maggiore, 
Ladoga, Onega, Baikal, Superior, Huron, Erie, 
Ontario, &c. 

Lakes differ véry much in temperature, trans- 
parency, and in the colour of their waters. Those 
fed by the water of melted snows.in summer are 
generally much colder than woul be thought 
conformable with the season; but the difference 
is prineipally in the lower waters, which, being 
cold, remain at the bottom by reason of their 
greater density. Some never freeze, which is 
owing to their great depth. 

The remarkable transparency of certain lakes is 
truly astonishing; thus the waters of Lake Su- 
perior and of the Norwegian lakes are so pellucid 
that fish, shells, and rocks may be seen at a 
depth incredible to persons who have never visited 
these regions. Elliot, in his ‘ Letters from the 
North of Europe,’ says, ‘ Nothing appears more 
singular to a foreigner than the transparency of 
the waters of the Norwegian lakes. At the depth 
of 100 or 120 feet the surface of the ground be- 
neath is perfectly visible; sometimes it may be 
seen wholly covered with shells, sometimes only 
sprinkled with them; now a submaripe forest 
presents itself to view, and now a subaqueous 
mountain,’ 

With regard to the colour of lakes, it may be 
observed that it is sometimes very difficult to ac- 
count for the tints of large masses of water. The 
colour of the bottom, the depth, the shadows and 
reflected colours of surrounding bodies, subaqueous 
vegetation, springs, and many other circumstances, 
affect the colour of lakes, 

Lakes perform a very important function in the 
economy of the earth. Rain does not always fall ; 
and, were it not for lakes, the greater number of 
rivers would be dried up in summer, and canals 
could not have a constant supply of water. The 
humidity which these sheets of water occasion by 
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their evaporation is also eminently favourable to 
the vegetation in their environs. 

LALANDE, JOSEPH JEROME LE 
FRANQAIS DE, was born at Bourg in the de- 
partment of Ain, July 11, 1782. His parents 
were Pierre le Frangais and Mary Monchinet, of 
whom he was the onlyson. By their inordinate 
indulgence and extreme solicitude in anticipating 
all his wishes, he soon contracted habits of im- 
patience and an irritability of temper, which, in 
after years, he frequently found himself unable to 
control. Surrounded by Jesuits, and nurtured by 
his mother in the strict observance of devotional 
ceremonies, we are told that at the age of ten 
years it was not unusual for him, being disguised 
asa priest, to deliver a sermon of his own com- 
position, to a select society, who requested as a 
favour to be present at the declamations of so pre- 
cocious an orator. 

When about thirteen or fourteen years old, he 
was sent to a college at Lyon, where for a time 
he appears to have derived equal pleasure from 
the study of poetry and eloquence, and from 
attending the lectures of the several professors on 
natural and metaphysical philosophy. Upon the 
occurrence of the great eclipse of 1748, of which, 
with the assistance of his tutor Le Pére Béraud, 
he made a telescopic observation, he took great 
interest in the explanation given to him of that 
phenomenon, and thenceforward showed a more 
decided partiality for the mathematical sciences. 
But it was the perusal of Fontenelle’s ‘ Entrétiens 
sur la Pluraliteé des Mondes, which, more than 
any other circumstance, influenced his choice of a 
profession, by familiarising him with the sublime 
speculations of astronomers, and nourishing that 
love of distinction which characterised the whole 
of his career. In order that he might devote him- 
self more exclusively to the pursuit’ of the mathe- 
matics, he requested permission of his parents to 
become a Jesuit; but they now entertained views 
of a more ambitious and worldly nature, and, 
instead of yielding to his request, held out the 
prospect of obtaining for him a lucrative appoint- 
ment in the law, if he would consent to adopt 
that profession. 

Under the pretext of acceding to their wishes, 
he removed to Paris, where he commenced the 
study of jurisprudence ; but his first visit to the 
observatory decided his vocation, for he imme- 
diately determined upon attending the course of 
astronomy at the College of France. Delille, who 
had recently returned from Russia, was then pro- 
fessor of astronomy to that institution. They 
soon became mutually attached to each other, and 
Lalande was in the habit of frequenting the house 
of his tutor, where his mathematical difficulties 
could be more readily removed, and where he 
could gain experience in astronomical observation, 

About the same time he likewise attended the 
lectures of Lemonnier, But, notwithstanding the 
ardour with which Lalande applied himself to his 
favourite science, the study of the law was not 
altogether neglected. At the age of eighteen he 
received from the judicial authorities of Paris the 
title of Advocate ; soon after which he received 


instructions from his parents to return to Bourg, 
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7 
where they were anxious that he should practise 
his profession for some years. A fortuitous cir- 
cumstance induced them to abandon the plans 
which they had formed for the promotion of his 
welfare and happiness. 

Laeaille, who was at that time about to take 
his departure for the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
view to the more exact determination of the 
moon’s parallax, had called upon the astronomers 
of Europe to forward the object of his voyage by 
making observations at their respective observa- 
tories, similar to those which he contemplated 
making himself at the.Cape. The favourable 
position of Berlin, which has nearly the same 
longitude, while it differs in latitude by nearly 
the fourth part of the earth’s entire circumference, 
suggested to Lemonnier the peculiar advantages 
which would accrue from observations made at the 
observatory of that city. But it so happened that 
there were no instruments of any value at that 
observatory, and no person of ability had been 
appointed to its superintendence. Lemonnier 
instantly offered the use of his own instruments ; 
and at his recommendation the Academy confided 
to Lalande the responsibility of making the neces- 
sary observations. When Maupertuis presented 
Lalande to Frederick, the latter, as might be 
expected, expressed his surprise at receiving 80 
young an astronomer—for Lalande had not then 
completed his nineteenth year,—but after many 
flattering expressions he gave orders that every- 
thing should be done which could tend to the 
attainment of the object in view. Here, during 
the latter part of the year 1751, and the early 
part of 1752, Lalande passed most of his nights in 
the observatory ; his mornings, in studying the 
mathematics under Euler; and his evenings in the 
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tions, to which it will always be useful to 
recur. 

In 1772 he published his ‘Account of the 
Transit of Venus,’ observed 3rd June, 1769, 
which was drawn up with considerable labour 
from the communications of those persons who, 
at his recommendation, had been sent by several 
of the European governments to different parts of 
the globe, in order to observe the phenomenon. 

Lalande died at Paris, 4th April, 1807, in his 
75th year. As an observer, an author, and a 
tutor, he undoubtedly did much for the promotion 
of astronomy; but, looking to the state of the 
mathematics at the time in which he lived, his 
knowledge of them appears to have been very 
limited. The candour and the warmth of his 
disposition gave full relief both to his virtues and 
his defects. He regarded concealment of any 
kind and under any circumstances as disreputable 
to an honourable man; and, acting up to this 
opinion, he invariably expressed his sentiments 
without the slightest reserve, even when by so 
doing he prejudiced his own interests and those of 
his dearest friends. . His love of truth, and the 
boldness with which he attempted to subvert all 
systems and opinions which did not accord with 
his own, and which sometimes partook rather of a 
spirit of fanaticism than of pure philosophy, ex- 
cited against him a crowd of detractors and 
enemies. The extreme irritability of his temper 
led him on several occasions to acts of ingratitude 
towards Lemonnier, his early tutor and friend, | 
who, to use Lalande’s own expression, ‘ refused to 
see him during an entire revolution of the moon’s 
nodes.’ His attachment to his native town was 
such that he made a point of visiting it every 
alternate year during the college vacation ; and 


society of Maupertuis, Voltaire, D’Argens, andj upon these occasions he gave public lectures, 
La Matrie. After completing his observations, the | founded an Academical Society, and neglected no- 
substance of which he communicated in a memoir | thing which might inspire a love of science and of 
to the Academy of Berlin, he returned to Paris, | letters. His filial affection induced him frequently 
where the Royal Academy expressed their un-|to attend the devotions of his mother, although 
qualified approbation of his conduct, and imme-|the creed which she had so zealously endeavoured 
diately elected him a member of their society. | to inculcate had been greatly modified, if not 
From his election till within a few years of his|altogether eradicated, by his intercourse with 
death, he contributed regularly to the ‘ Transac- | Voltaire and others while at Berlin. 

tions’ of the Academy, and from this time his popu-| To conclude: although his moral character is not 
larity as an astronomer may be dated. altogether irreproachable, he was always ready to 

The expected return of Halley’s comet had led | patronise the needy yotary of science, and he 

Clairaut to investigate the amount of the pertur- | would advocate the cause of a friend at the risk 
bations to which it would be subject, Lalande, | of his own personal safety. His publications 
with the assistance of Madame Lepaute, supplied | were very numerous. 

him with all the numerical computations of which LAMA, LAMAISM, is the name given to the 
he had need; and, when the appearance of the | Buddhist religion in Mongolia and Tibet. Lama 
comet had realised their predictions, he wrote its in these languages properly means priest. The 
history, which appeared in 1759, appended to a ‘title is given to the head of every monastery, an 
translation of Halley’s planetary tables. In 1760 | every Lama is considered a vicar of the deity, an 
he was appointed editor of the ‘ Connaissances des | requires implicit obedience to all his commands 
Temps,’ in which he introduced many important like the Dalai Lama himself. 

alterations, and gaye to it the form which it has) LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERR 
-since retained. In 1762 he succeeded Delille as ANTOINE DE MONNET, CHEVALIER DE 
professor of astronomy to the College of France, “was born Aug. 1, 1744, at Bazentin in Picardy 

In 1764 he published his large treatise on of a noble family. Destined originally for th 

astronomy, which he afterwards extended to four church, he was educated in the Jesuits’ college a 
volumes 4to. The work contains many biogra-| Amiens; he then entered the military service 
phical and historical notes, which will always be which he was compelled to quit in consequence o 
interesting, and the results of numerous obserya- a wound, He now devoted himself to science 
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and formed a new classification of the plants in 
the Jardin du Roi, Paris, on a system formed of the 
most easily reconciled theories of Jussieu and 
Linnzus, and also on the older system of Tourne- 
fort. He named his work the ‘Flore Fran- 
gaise, which appeared in 1780, bearing the 
date of 1778, in 3 vols. 8vo. In 1779 La- 
marck was elected a member of the ancient 
Academy of Sciences, He next made a botanical 
tour through Germany and the Low Countries, in 
company with the son of Buffon, and on his re- 
turn was admitted to the botanical excursions of 
Rousseau. The results of his researches appeared 
in the ‘Encyclopédie Méthodique, the first 
volume in 1783, and the second in I788. The 
publication of the ‘ Encyclopédie’ was arrested by 
the breaking out of the Revolution. 

Lamarek however remained unmolested. He 
had been appointed assistant to Daubenton in the 
Cabinet du Jardin du Roi, in 1788; and, on the 
establishment of the institution of the Mnseum in 
1793, he was appointed to the department con- 
taining all those classes of the animal kingdom 
which comprise the invertebrata. The ‘Systéme 
des Animaux sans Vertébres,’ published in 1801, 
was the fruit of his researches, and laid the foun- 
dation of his greater work, the ‘ Histoire Na- 
turelle des Animaux sans Vertébres,’ published at 
Parir from 1815 to 1822, in 7 vols. 8vo. La- 
marck commenced his lectures in the Museum in 
1794, and he continued to deliver them up to 
1818, when, becoming almost blind and very in- 
firm, he was obliged to resign. His eyes became 
affected during the compilation of his last work, 
the ‘ Mémoires sur Jes Coquilles,’ published in the 
‘Annales du Muséum.’ He died in Paris in De- 
cember 1829. 

LAMB. ([Suzzp. 

LAMB, CHARLES, was born Feb. 18, 1775, in 
Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, London. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital ; out, labouring under 
an impediment of speech, which prevented his 
succeeding to an exhibition in one of our univer- 
sities, he became in 1792 a clerk in the account- 
ant’s office in the India House, in which he 
continued till March 1825, when he was allowed 
to retire upon a pension. Being unmarried, he 
dwelt through life with an only sister, whose 
occasional fits of insanity caused him continual 
anxiety, of which a painfully interesting account 
is given by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd in his ‘ Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb’ (1849). He died 
Dec. 27, 1834. 

Lamb's first appearance as an author was in a 
small volume of poems published jointly with 
Coleridge and Lloyd. His popularity depends 
principally on his prose writings. 

His works are contained in 2 vols, 12mo., 
1818, ‘ Essays of Elia, Album Verses,’ &c., 1830; 
‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived 
about the time of Shakspeare, 1808, They have 
been republished by Mr. Moxon. 

LAMBALLE, [Cérns-pu-Norp.] 

LAMBARDE, WILLIAM, the son of John 
Lambarde, an alderman of London, was born Oct. 
18, 1536. In 1556 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
as a student. ‘The first fruits of his studies 
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appeared in a collection and translation of the 
Saxon laws, under the title of *’Agyasovoula, sive 
de Priscis Anglorum Legibus Libri,’ “4to., 1568. 
His ‘Perambulation of Kent,’ finished in 1570, 
was published in a small quarto volume in 1576. 
In 1578 he was admitted a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and in 1579 was appointed a justice of the 
peace for the county of Kent,—an office which he 
explained in his ‘ Kirenarcha, or the Office of the 
Justices of the Peace,’ in four books, 4to., 1581. 
He also published a small treatise on ‘The Duties 
of Constables,’ &c., 8vo., 1582. In 1592 he was 
appointed a master in chancery, in 1597 keeper 
of the rolls and the house of the rolls in Chancery 
Lane, and in 1600 keeper of the records in the 
Tower. He died Aug. 19, 1601. His ‘ Archeion, 
or a Discourse upon the High Courts of Justice 
in England,’ was not published till 1635. The 
materials which he had collected for a general 
account of Great Britain were published in 1730, 
in 4to., under the title of ‘ Dictionarium Anglize 
Topographicum et Historicum.’ 

LAMBERT, JOHN, was born probably about 
1620, and was educated for the bar. On the 
breaking out of the contest between the king and 
the parliament, he joined the parliarhentary army, 
and held the rank of colonel at the battle of 
Marston Moor (2nd July, 1644). After dis- 
tinguishing himself at Naseby, with Cromwell in 
Scotland, at Worcester, and on other occasions, 
and rising to the rank of major-general, the 
appointment of Fleetwood to the chief command 
of the forces in Ireland produced an alienation 
between Lambert and Cromwell which was never 
wholly healed, although he was one of the officers 
whom Cromwell summoned in June 1653, and 
was appointed in May 1655, by the Protector one 
of his eleven major-generals. After the death of 
Cromwell, he became the soul of the confederacy 
of discontented officers which was formed against 
the new protector Richard. [CromwEtt, Rrcuarp.} 
On the breaking out of the Royalist insurrection 
in July 1659, he was sent by the Rump Parlia- 
ment to suppress it; but immediately after his 
success he turned round upon the parliament, and, 
on its resistance to his demands, dispersed it on 
October 18. At the beginning of January 1660, 
having been deserted by the force with which he 
had set out for the north to encounter Monk, he 
was seized by orders of the restored parliament, 
and committed to the Tower. On the 9th of 
April following he made his escape from confine- 
ment ; but the activity of Colonel Ingoldsby re- 
captured him at Daventry, on the 22nd of the 
same month. He was eventually banished to the 
island of Guernsey, where he lived for above 
thirty years, 

LAMBERT, JOHANN HEINRICH, was 
born at Miihlhausen Aug. 29,1728. He was 
sent to a school in the town, where he acquired 
the rudiments of a classical education; but the 
want of means obliged his father to withdraw him 
thence at an early age. 

At home, however, the youth availed himself 
of every means in his power to preserve the 
knowledge he had acquired of the Latin tongue ; 
and a great part of each night was spent z reading 
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such of the Roman authors as he could procure, or 
in studying arithmetic and geometry. At seven- 
teen years of age he became the secretary of Dr. 
Iselin at Basel; and during the five years in 
which he held this situation he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of extending his literary and scientific 
attainments. In 1749, on the recommendation of 
his patron, he was appointed tutor to the children 
of M. de Salis, who was then the President of the 
Swiss Confederacy; and, while communicating 
instruction to his pupils, he was enabled to study 
the Greek, Italian, and French languages, as well 
as to advance his knowledge of optics, astronomy, 
and philosophy, 

In 1756 Lambert accompanied two of the sons 
of M. de Salis to the University of Gottingen ; 
and, after proceeding thence to Holland and 
France, he returned in 1758 to Coire. In 1763 
he was employed as one of the Commissioners in 
settling the boundaries between the territories of 
the Valais and the duchy of Milan; and in the 
following year, in consequence of an invitation 
from the King of Prussia, he proceeded to Berlin, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. He 
died Sept. 25, 1777. 

Lambert published, at the Hague, a tract, 
entitled ‘Les Propriétés de la Route de la 
Lumiere,’ &c. (8vo., 1758); and in the following 
year he published at Ziirich one which was 
designated ‘ Freye Perspective.’ But one of the 
most important of Lambert’s works is his ‘ Photo- 
metria, sive de Mensura et Gradibus Luminis, 
Colorum, et Umbra,’ which was published both 
at Leipzig and at Augsburg in 1760. In 1761 
he published at Augsburg a valuable work entitled 
‘Insigniores Orbitas Cometarum Proprietates,’ 8vo., 
and in 1764 was published, at Leipzig, in 2 vols. 
8vo., his philosophical work entitled ‘Neues 
Organon ;’ this is divided into four parts, of 
which the first contains the rules of thinking, and 
the second is on truth considered in its elements ; 
the third is on the external characters of truth ; 
and the fourth, on the means of distinguishing 
the real from the apparent. 

The first mathematical work which Lambert 
published after he went to reside at Berlin was 
his ‘ Beytrige zum Gebrauche der Mathematik 
und deren Anwendung’ (3 vols. 8vo., 1765 to 
1772); and, besides these works, he wrote 
numerous papers on scientific subjects, which 
were published in the ‘Acta Helvetica’ and in 
the ‘ Mémoires’ of the Academy of Berlin, 

LAMBESC. [ Bovonns-pu-Rudne.] 

LAMBETH. (Surrery.] 

LAMBOURN. -[Berxsurre.] 

LAMEGO, [Bryra. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA, M. De Blainville’s 
third order of Acephalophora (Acéphales Tes- 
tacés of Cuvier). .M. De Blainville divides this 
order into ten families, each family containing 
several genera. The families are — Ostracea, Subos- 
tracea, Margaritaeea, Mytilacea, Polydonta or 
Arcacea, Submytilacea, Chamacea, Conchacea, 
Pyloridia, and Adesmacea. M. Rang’s arrange- 
ment is different. He separates the order into two 
primary divisions—Monomyaria and Dimyaria, 
each having its respective families, 
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LAMELLICORNES (Latreille), one of the 
sections of the order Coleoptera, in which the an- 
tennz of the insects are inserted in a small hollow 
in front of the eyes, and are usually composed of 
nine or ten joints, the last of which are large, flat, 
and open like a fan. Liatreille divides the Lamel- 
licornes into two great tribes, Scarabeides and 
Lucanides. (Cuvier, Régne Animal, vol. iv. p. 
526. 

ones GIOVA’NNI, born at Santa Croce, in 
Tuscany, in 1697, studied law at Pisa, took a 
doctor’s degree, and afterwards repaired to 
Florence, to exercise his profession. But his 
fondness for classical and ecclesiastical learning 
interfered with his professional pursuits, and he 
became an author. His first work was in defence 
of the Nicene Creed concerning the Trinity, and 
against Leclere and others. Lami contended that 
the Nicene dogma concerning the Trinity was the 
same as that held by the early promulgators of 
Christianity in the apostolic times. His work 
is entitled ‘De recta Patrum Nicenorum Fide,’ 
Venice, 1730. In 1732 he was made librarian 
of the Riccardi library at Florence, and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Florence Lyceum. 
At Florence he published his work ‘De Erudi- 
tione Apostolorum,’ Florencé, 1738, which is a 
sort of continuation of his former work. -Lami’s 
work contains much miscellaneous learning con- 
cerning the early ages of Christianity. 

Lami made a selection of inedited works, or 
fragments of works, from the MSS. of the Riccardi 
library, which he published in a series entitled 
‘Delicie Eruditorum,’ 18 vols. 8vo., Florence, 
1736-69. He also edited the works of the 
learned John Meursius in 12 vols. folio, and 
other works. He died in 1770, and was buried 
in the church of Santa Croce. He left all his 
property to the poor. Besides the works already 
mentioned and referred to, Lami wrote satires 
both in Latin and in Italian, especially directed 
against the Jesuits, whom he strongly disliked. 

(Corniani, Z Secoli della Letteratura Italiana.) 

LAMIA’CEA, or LABIA’TA, a very exten- 
sive and important natural order of exogenous 
plants. The species are generally aromatic and 
tonic,—a property which is in most cases owing to 
the secretion of a volatile oil in little cysts or 
glands occupying the leafy organs. The aromatic 
qualities are familiar to us in the Sage, Marjoram, 
Thyme, Basil, and similar plants, commonly 
cultivated for the service of the kitchen, as eon- 
diments; of Lavender, so much valued for its 
peculiar fragrance ; of Mint and Peppermint, well 
known for their stimulating power, and of many 
others. Betony, Ground Ivy, Horehound, and 
others, are examples of the bitter tonic qualities of 
such plants. 

LA’MIUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Labiate, which includes the Dead, 
Blind, and Dumb Nettles of our peasants, so 
called from their resemblance to the Urtice in 
many points, except their stings. Z. amplexi- 
caule is found in sandy and chalky fields in Great 
Britain, the North of Africa, and Middle Asia. 
L. intermedium is common in Scotland, Sweden, 
and the North of Germany. Z. purpureum is 
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found in Great Britain and Sweden, where, ac- 
cording to Linneus, it is boiled and eaten. J. 
tncisum is a British plant, and is likewise found 
in France, Germany, and Sweden. LZ. album 
was once used medicinally, but is now disregarded. 
This species is eaten in Sweden as a pot-herb. It 
is found in Great Britain and the southern parts 
of Europe. 

There are several other species of Lamium, 
growing chiefly in the southern parts of Europe. 

LAMLASH. [Buresxrre.} 

LAMMAS DAY, the name for the first of 
August, from the Anglo-Saxon Hlaf Messe, Loaf 
Mass or Feast, when the Saxons offered an obla- 
tion of loaves made from new corn. 

LAMOUROUX, JEAN-VINCENT-FELIX, 
was born at Agen in Guienne, in 1779. In 1809 
he was appointed professor of Natural History at 
Caen, where he wrote his ‘ Histoire des Polypiers 
Coralligénes flexibles.’ Among his other writings 
is a ‘ Dictionary of Zoophytes,’ which forms part 
of the ‘Encyclopédie Méthodique.’ He died at 
Caen, March 18, 1825. 

LAMP. ° [{Liguts, ARTIFICIAL. ] 

LAMP-BLACK, a kind of fine charcoal pre- 
pared from certain kinds of fir containing much 
resin, and the refuse and residuary resin left by 
the distillation of turpentine. The furnace chim- 
ney is long, and the greater part of it nearly 
horizontal, and its exit is covered with old 
sacking; or the smoke containing the charcoal is 
carried into chambers, where it is deposited 
on coarse cloths. The purest lamp-black is pro- 
cured by the combustion of oils, but that is much 
too expensive for common use. Lamp-black is 
extensively employed as a black colour, and 
mixed with other pigments. 

LAMP, SAFETY. It has been long known 
that coal mines, and especially such as are deep, 
are occasionally infested with carburetted hydro- 
gen, known to the miners as fire-damp. Several 
contrivances have’ been proposed for safely lighting 
coal mines subject to the visitations of this gas ; 
but the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy is the only 
one which has ever been judged safe, and been 
extensively employed. 

Davy found that this gas requires an admixture 
of a large quantity of atmospheric air to render it 
explosive; that explosions of inflammable gases 
are incapable of being passed through long narrow 
metallic tubes; and that this principle of security 
is still obtained by diminishing their length and 
diameter at the same time, and likewise diminish- 
ing their length and increasing their number, so 
that a great number of small apertures will not 
pass explosion when their depth is equal to their 
diameter. This led to trials upon sieves made of 
wire gauze; and he found that, if a piece of wire 
gauze was held over the flame of a lamp, or of coal 
gaa, it prevented the flame from passing ; and he 
ascertained that a flame confined in a cylinder of 
very fine wire gauze did not explode even a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen, but that the gases 
burnt in it with great vivacity. 

These experiments enabled Davy to determine 
the principles of a new safety-lamp. It consists 
of a cylinder of wire gauze, formed of iron wire 
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about ,4, of an inch in diameter, the meshes being 
about a4 of an inch, The wire cylinder is strongly 
jointed, and is defended by three upright strong 
wires, which meet at the top, and to them a ring 
is fixed, from which the instrument is suspended. 
The lamp is screwed on to the bottom of the wire 
gauze, and is supplied with oil by the pipe pro- 
jecting from it, when the top is wmscrewed and 
removed. A wire, bent at the upper end, is 
passed through the bottom of the lamp for raising, 
lowering, or trimming the wick. 

When the lamp is lighted and introduced into 
an atmosphere gradually mixed with fire-damp, 
the first effect of the fire-damp is to increase the 
size and length of the flame. When the inflam- 
mable gas forms as much as }; of the volume of 
the air, the cylinder becomes filled with a feeble 
blue flame, but the flame of the wick appears 
burning brightly within — 
the blue flame, and the 
light of the wick con- 
tinues till the fire-damp 
increases to one-sixth, or 
one-fifth, when it is lost 
in the flame of the fire- 
damp, which im this case 
fills the cylinder with a 
pretty strong light; and, 
when the foul air consti- 
tutes one-third of the at- 
mosphere, it is no longer 
fit for respiration. 

The operation of the 
wire gauze in preventing 
the communication of 
flame is thus explained : 
—Flame is gaseous mat- 
ter so intensely heated as 
to be luminous, and the 
temperature requisite for 
producing it exceeds that 
of the white heat of so- 
lids. When the flame 
comes into contact with 
wire gauze, it loses so 
much heat in consequence 
of the conducting power 
of the metal which con- 
veys it to the surround- 
ing air, that it is cooled 
below the point at which 
gaseous matter can re- 
main luminous, and con- 
sequently the flame of the gaseous matter burning 
within the lamp is incapable of passing through 
it so as to set fire to and explode the mixture of 
fire-damp and air by which it is surrounded ; and 
this cooling power is exerted, even though the wire 
gauze, by effecting it, is rendered and remains 
red-hot. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning the safety 
of this instrument; it is admitted that there are 
situations where it would not be danger-proof, 
but it is also admitted that no other invention 
is yet equal to it in respect to safety, 

LAMPETER. [ CARDIGANSHIRE. | 

LAMPREY. ([Pxrromyzon.] 
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LAMPY’RIDA (Lampyris, Linn.), a family of 
coleopterous insects of the section Malacodermi, 
in the great group of Latreille’s Serricornes. To 
this family belong the genera Lygus, Dictyoptera, 
Omalisus, Lampyris, and others. To the genus 
Lampyris belongs the Glow-Worm (Lampyris 
noctiluca, Linn.). This insect is rather more than 
half an inch in length, of a blackish colour ; the 
thorax is margined with dusky red, the legs and 
the edges of the segments of the body of the same 
colour. The female resembles the male, but is 
quite destitute of wings, and the terminal seg- 
ments of the abdomen beneath are yellowish ; 
the thorax is semicircular; the body is very soft, 
of an oblong form, pointed at the extremity, and 
composed of ten segments. The male glow-worm 
*s said to emit the phosphorescent light in a slight 
degree, but it is chiefly the female from which the 
brilliant light proceeds which we so often see on 
banks, beneath hedges, and in various other situa- 
tions. This light proceeds from the under part of 
the abdomen and near the tip, and it appears that 
the animal has the power of varying its intensity. 
Glow-Worms will live, we are informed by La- 
treille, a long time in vacuo, and in different kinds 
of gases, the nitrous acid, muriatic, and sulphurous 
gases excepted, for in these they soon expire. 
When placed in hydrogen gas, they sometimes 
detonate. If the luminous portion of the abdomen 
be removed, it retains its luminous property for 
some time, and when apparently extinct it may be 
reproduced by softening the matter with water. 
The insects emit a brilliant light if immersed in 
warm water, but in cold water it is extinguished. 
The females being apterous, and consequently 
restricted in their powers of locomotion, and the 
insect being nocturnal, it is supposed that the 
light emitted by the female is for the purpose of 
attracting the other sex. The larvae may be kept 
alive for a considerable time ; they feed voraciously 
upon snails, killing those of the largest size; 
sometimes they seize a snail whilst crawling, and, 
when the animal retires within its shell, they 
still keep their hold, and allow themselves to be 
carried into the shell with the snail, and, although 
they become enveloped in the mucous secretion, 
it very seldom appears to adhere to their bodies, 
Upon being touched or disturbed in any way, they 
emit the phosphoric light, but not to so great a de- 
gree as the perfect insect. 

LANARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, is an 
inland county of Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. | 
by the shires of Stirling and Dumbarton, W. and | 
S.W. by those of Renfrew and Ayr, E. and N.E. | 
by those of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, and Peebles, 
and 8. by Dumfriesshire. It is comprised between 
55° 15’ and 55° 56’ N. lat., and between 3° 23’ 
and 4° 23’ W. long. The greatest length N. by 
W. to S. by E. is 52 miles; the greatest breadth 
E. to W. is 33 miles. The area is 926 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 426,972. 

Lanarkshire is divided into three districts, named 
the Upper Ward, Middle Ward, and Lower Ward. 

The Upper Ward, or southern part of the county, 
is covered by hills and mountains, of which the 
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are pastured numerous flocks of sheep, and in 
the valleys the sheep are intermingled with herds 
of black cattle. The Clyde and its tributaries, the 
Douglas, Avon, Calder, and several smaller rivers, 
have their sources in these mountains. [Cuypz.] 
In this part of the county are seams of excellent 
coal, which are advantageously wrought, iron-ore, 
lead-mines, freestone, and slate. The arable por- 
tion of this ward is inconsiderable, and chiefly on 
the banks of the Clyde and its tributaries, 

The Middle Ward is diversified by gently un- 
dulating grounds, there being no plains of any 
extent except in the valley along the banks of 
the Clyde. The prevailing soil is of a clayey 
nature intermixed with sand. In some parts it 
consists of a deep fertile loam, resting upon a 
subsoil of loose gravel; in others it partakes more 
of a mossy character, and yields, in early seasons, 
good crops of oats, flax, and rye-grass-hay, but 
in cold or late seasons the oats do not ripen well. 
Oats and barley form the principal crops, but 
there is also much wheat raised both in this and 
the adjoining ward to the north. This ward is 
also rich in a mineralogical point of view, con- 
taining an abundance of sandstone, iron-stone, and 
coal. 

The Lower Ward, or northern part of the 
county ig of very limited extent, but, as it con- 
tains the city of Glasgow, it is a very important 
one. There are immense fields of fire-clay, and 
the quality is considered fully equal to the Stour- 
bridge clay. In their vicinity are extensive works 
for the manufacture of crucibles, &c. There is a 
considerable proportion of arable land, but the 
soil of some parts is moist and moorish. Many of 
the mosses have been reclaimed, and they are all 
gradually lessening by peat-cutting, so that oats, 
rye-grass, and even wheat, now grow luxuriantly 
where once the moor-fowl fed and the long heath 
waved. The wheat is sown from the end of 
August to the beginning of November, and some- 
times, though very rarely, in spring. 

Nearly three-fourths of the land of this county 
belong to large proprietors. The dairy system 
has been prosecuted with great success. The cows 
are mostly of the Ayrshire breed. The sheep 
are generally black-faced. The draught horses 
of this county are held in great estimation in 
the north of England and throughout the south 
of Scotland. 

The climate of the courity is almost as various 
as its soil. The Lower Ward, being more’ open 
to the sea breezes which prevail from the W. and 
S.W., is comparatively temperate. The climate 
in the Upper Ward is unusually severe. 

At the time of the Union a considerable trade 
was carried on in the towns and villages of 
Lanarkshire in collecting linen “yarn for the 
English markets, and many branches of the linen 
manufacture had been brought to considerable per- 
fection. The rapid rise however of the city of 
Glasgow, both in commerce and wealth, has led to 
the discontinuance of most of the small establish: 
ments which were dispersed over the county, and 


highest elevations are about 2400 feet. On the 


summit of the hills and sides of the mountains | 


more particularly those which were centrally 
Situated, Those which now exist-are rather to be 


| . . 
considered as so many branches of the extensive 
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establishments of Glasgow, which city comprehends 
nearly the whole of the population, manufactures, 
and commerce of the county. 

- The Monkland Canal passes through the royalty 
of Glasgow, and affords a cheap communication 
between Glasgow and the collieries and iron-works 
in the neighbourhood of Airdrie. The Ardrossan 
Canal extends from Port Eglington to Ardrossan, 
33 miles. Railways extend from Glasgow to the 
Carlisle and Edinburgh Railway, one branch pass- 
ing by Airdrie, and another by Lanark, and there 
are other smaller railways. 

The county returns one member to parliament, 
the city of Glasgow returns two, and the Falkirk 
district returns one, including the boroughs of La- 
nark, Hamilton, Airdrie, Falkirk, and Linlithgow. 

The following are the principal towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 :— 

Airdrie is a well-built town, 10 miles S8.E. 
from Glasgow. It possesses the privileges of a 
royal burgh, and is contributary to the Falkirk 
parliamentary district. Airdrie contains a neat 
town-house, which includes a town-hall, police- 
office, and prison. The prosperity of the town 
has arisen chiefly from the coal-works and iron- 
works m the vicinity. Population of the town, 
12,418. 

Glasgow. [Guascow.] 

Hamilton, a handsome though irregularly built 
town, is pleasantly situated near the confluence of 
the Avon Water with the river Clyde, 11 miles 
S.S.E. from Glasgow. It is a burgh of regality, 
dependent upon the Duke of Hamilton. Hamilton 
Palace is a very superb building, and contains 
many valuable paintings. The town contains a 
new prison and public offices. It is included in 
the Falkirk parliamentary district. Population of 
the town, 8876. . 

Lanark, the county town of Lanarkshire, is 
_ 24 miles S.E. by S. from Glasgow, and is situated 

nearly in the centre of the county, near the east 
bank of the Clyde. It is a place of great antiquity. 

The appearance of the town has been greatly im- 
proved of late years, and at present there are 
many handsome houses built of freestone. The 
chief public buildings are the commercial bank, 
county-hall, prison, parish church, and grammar- 
school. There are circulating and subscription 
libraries. Population of the town, 4831. 

New Lanark is a well-built village to the south 
of the town of Lanark, and on the east bank of 
the Clyde. 

Rutherglen, 24 miles 8. from Glasgow, on the 
west bank of the Clyde, contains a population of 
5632. Coals are shipped down the river, and 
there are print-works and bleaching grounds in 
the neighbourhood. 

LANCASHIRE, a northern county of Eng- 
land, is bounded N. by Cumberland and West- 
morland, E. by Yorkshire, 8. by Cheshire, and 
W. by the Irish Sea. Its form is irregular: the 
district of Furness, a portion of the county on the 
north-western side, is separated from the rest by 
the Bay of Morecambe, and by a narrow strip of 
the county of Westmorland. Its greatest length, 
not including Furness, is about 64 miles, and the 
greatest breadth about 24 miles. The county is 
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comprehended between 53° 20’ and 54° 25’ N. 
lat., and between 2° 0’ and 3° 15’ W. long. The 
area is 1766 square miles. The population in 
1841 was 1,667,054. 

Surface and Coast-line-—The inland part of 
Furness is an integral part of the Cumbrian Moun- 
tains. Mountains rising to the elevation of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 feet are separated by nar- 
row valleys watered by mountain-streams, or 
occupied by lakes. Towards the coast the moun- 
tains and hills subside; there are no cliffs, and in 
some parts the coast is oceupied by bogs, or, 08 
they are provincially termed, ‘mosses.’* Furness 
is distinguished into two parts, according to the 
character of the surface ; the mountainous part is 
Upper Furness; the low flat towards the shore is 
Lower Furness. The main portion of the county 
is hilly towards the north and east; but the sea- 
coast district of the northern half, and nearly the 
whole of the southern half, are flat. The prin- 
cipal Lancashire elevations are :—Old Man, in 
Coniston Fells, 2577 feet; Pendle Hill, 1803; 
Bleasdale Forest, 1709; Boulworth Hill, 1689; 
Rivington Moor, 1545. In the southern half there 
are extensive sands along the coast at low water; 
towards the north the coast forms a deep bay, 
of which Rossall Point and the southern point of 
Furness form the extremities.. A tongue of low . 
land projecting near the mouth of the Lune 
divides this large bay into the two smaller ones of 
Lancaster and Morecambe. A large area of these 
bays becomes dry sand at low water. 

The only islands along the coast are off the 
southern extremity of Furness. Walney Island, 
the largest, extends from north-west to south-east 
about 8 miles, in width nowhere more than one. 
The other islands of the group, Foulney, Pile of 
Fouldrey, Sheep Island, Roe Island, Dova How, 
and Old Barrow Ramsey, are all small. 

Geological Character—The uppermost forma- 
tion is the new red sandstone, which is covered near 
the south coast by moss or peat; and from Preston 
by Garstang to Lancaster it is covered by the clays, 
marls, and peat-mosses of the Fylde district. The 
peat-mosses contain great quantities of large tim- 
ber-trees, the remains of ancient forests. To the 
coal-field of South Lancashire the county owes its 
manufacturing pre-eminence. It occupies a large 
irregular tract between the Ribble and the Mer- 
sey. The pits in the northern coal-field are chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Hornby. The millstone- 
grit forms the heights which skirt the eastern side 
of the county. North of the Lune the county is 
chiefly occupied by the carboniferous or mountain 
limestone. Furness is occupied partly by the last- 
mentioned rock, and partly by slate rocks. 

The principal mineral production of Lancashire 
is coal. Lead and iron occur to some extent, 
Copper in small quantity, slate, flag-stones, free- 
stone, scythe-stones, brick clay, and pipe-clay are 
among the mineral products of the county. 

Rivers and Lakes.—The rivers that water this 
county have their general course from N.H, to 
S.W., those of Furness excepted, which flow 
from N. to S. The prineipal rivers are the Lune 
in the north, the Wyre and the Ribble in the 


centre, and the Mersey and Irwell in the south. 
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The Lune is formed by streams which rise in 
Langdale Fells and Shap Fells in Westmorland ; 
it enters Lancashire near Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
flows by a wide estuary into Lancaster Bay. The 
length is about 48 miles, The Lune receives the 
Greta, the Wenning, and many small mountain 
‘streams, and is navigable from Lancaster to the sea. 

The Wyre rises in the Yorkshire moorlands, 
flows through this county to the bay of Lan- 
easter, and enters the sea near Rossall Point by a 
‘deep estuary. Its length is about 27 miles. 
The Ribble rises in the Yorkshire mountains, a 
little to the east of Whernside ; enters Lancashire 
near Clitheroe; flows past Preston into a wide 
shallow estuary, and enters the Irish Sea. It 
receives the Hodder, Calder, and Darwen. 

The Mersey rises in Yorkshire, from different 
sources which together form the Tame; this 
stream flows past Stayley Bridge and Ashton- 
under-Line to Stockport, where it is joined by the 
Goyt, and assumes the name of Mersey. The 
dower part of its course is described elsewhere. 
{Cuxsutre.} The navigation of the Mersey 
begins at Stockport. Its principal Lancashire 
tributaries are the Irwell and the Irk. The Mer- 
sey is about 70 miles long, and the Irwell 40. 

There are several small streams in the county 
or.on its boundaries ; among which are the Win- 
ster, Duddon, Leven, Douglas, and Alt. 

There are in Furness two considerable lakes, 
Winandermere or Windermere, and Coniston 
Water. Windermere, which belongs in part to 
Westmorland, is about 11 miles long, and varies 
from 500 to 1700 yards in breadth. It is thelargest 
lake in England, and its greatest depth is rather 
more than 200 fect. It receives the waters of 
many mountain streams, and of Esthwaite Water 
and a few small lakes: the united waters flow by 
the Leven into Morecambe Bay. Coniston Water 
is about 6 miles long, and rather less than one 
broad, with a maximum depth of 240 feet. The 
other lakes of the county are all very small. 

Canals and Railways.—The Sankey Canal 
was the first executed in England; it extends 
from St. Helens to Warrington, about 12 miles. 
The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, one of the most 
celebrated of Brindley’s works, extends from 
Leigh to Manchester, with extensive tunnels and 
underground works at Worsley. The Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, one of the most extensive in the 
kingdom, connects those two important towns, and 
passes near Colne, Burnley, Blackburn, Wigan, 
and Ormskirk, The Lancaster Canal begins near 
Kendal in Westmorland, and runs almost due 
south to Lancaster and Preston; here the canal is 
for a few miles replaced by a railroad which 
crosses the Ribble on a viaduct bridge; but the 
canal recommences on the south side of the Ribble 
valley, and runs to Wigan. The Ashton Canal 
commences on the eastern side of the town of 
Manchester, and runs to Fairfield, about 4 miles 
from Manchester, on the road to Ashton, It has 
branches to Stockport ; to the Huddersfield Canal 


at Duckinfield; to the collieries at Hollin-| 


wood, near Oldham; and to the Rochdale Canal. 
The Huddersfield and Peak Forest canals be- 
Jong rather to Yorkshire and to Derbyshire re- 
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spectively than to Lancashire. The Rochdale 
Canal commences in the Calder and Hebble Navi- 
gation in Yorkshire, and proceeds by Todmorden 
and Rochdale to Manchester. The Manchester, 
Bolton, and Bury Canal commences in the Mersey 
and Jrwell Navigation at Manchester, and runs to 
Bolton, with a branch to Bury. 

The first railway formed in Lancashire was 
probably that which is part of the line of the 
Lancaster Canal at Preston already noticed. The 
first locomotive line in England was the Liverpool 
and Manchester. Since the opening of that rail- 
way in 1830, the railways of Lancashire have 
taken the lead of those in every 6ther county. 
The lines open, or in process of formation, in 
April 1849 (omitting mention of the particular 
companies to which they belong), are the follow- 
ing :—Liverpool to Manchester; Warrington to 
Newton; Warrington to Heyton; Runcorn to St. 
Helens; Runcorn to Heyton; Liverpool to Bury; 
Liverpool to Preston; Manchester to Preston ; 
Newton to Preston; Kenyon to Bolton; Bolton 
to Clitheroe; Clifton to Colne; Manchester to 
Todmorden; Manchester to Stockport, te Ashton, 
and to Oldham; Preston to Accrington; Preston 
to Fleetwood; Preston to Lancaster; and many 
minor branches. 

Climate and Agriculture.—The climate of 
Lancashire is mild and moist. The high hills 
which run along its eastern boundary shelter it 
from the cold easterly winds, but at the same 
time arrest the clouds which come from the At- 
lantic, and produce more abundant rains than occur 
in the eastern parts of England. 

Near the coast the land is level, and the soil 
consists of a good sand over a rocky subsoil, or a 
clay marl, which, when mixed with the upper 
soil, renders it extremely productive, especially in 
garden vegetables. From the moist nature of the 
climate, Lancashire is more proguctive in grass 
than in corn, Oats are more cultivated than 
wheat. Potatoes were early cultivated in the 
fields in Lancashire, and they retain their celebrity 
when raised in the lighter soils, and when not 
over-manured. arly potatoes are sometimes 
raised, with a crop of turnips after them the same 
year; then follow wheat or barley, and grass- 
seeds, 

Meadows and pastures are very extensive. 
Even the extent of grass which is kept for the 
purpose of bleaching linen on is very consider- 
able, especially in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter, of Bolton, and of other manufacturing towns. 
While in other parts of England meadows and 
pastures are broken up and converted into arable 
fields, in Lancashire the reverse is the case, and 
many fertile arable fields have been laid down in 
permanent grass, . 

Sheep are not abundant in proportion to cows; 
and there is not much attention paid te the breed 
of this useful animal. The original-breed of oxe 
in Lancashire was one of the best in Englan 
until it was surpassed by the Leicestershire, whic 
is only the same blood improved by careful sel 
tion, A great quantity of new milk is requi 
in the manufacturing towns, and much butter an 
cheese are also made in the county,: There is 
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great demand for horses in the manufacturing 
towns. They are chiefly cart-horses of a hardy 
active sort; and, with a little attention, the rear- 
ing of them is profitable to the farmer. 

Commerce and Manufactures.—Lancashire is 
the most important manufacturing county in Eng- 
land. Not only is the cotton manufacture the 
largest branch of industry, but it has probably no 
parallel in any other country. The cotton factories 
are exceedingly numerous, and are spread over 
most parts of the county. Silk, woollen, and 
flax manufactures are also carried on, but to a 
much smaller extent than cotton. Engineering of 
every description, and ship-building, are other 
branches of Lancashire industry. Iron and brass 
manufactures; hat factories; glass, bottle, and 
pottery works; alkali, soap, and chemical works ; 
pin manufactories ; watch movement manufactories ; 
are among the numerous branches of Lancashire 
‘industry. 

The commerce of Lancashire consists mainly in 
the immense trade carried on at Liverpool: the 
shipping at Lancaster and Fleetwood is of no 
great amount. The canals and railways conduct 
a vast inland traftic with other parts of England. 

Divisions and Towns.—Lancashire is divided 
into six hundreds. It is in the diocese of Chester. 

It is in the northern circuit. The assizes for the 
northern division of the county are held at Lan- 
easter; for the southern division, at Liverpool. 
For parliamentary purposes the county is divided 
into North Lancashire and South Lancashire, each 
of which returns 2 members to parliament. 
The boroughs of Blackburn, Bolton, Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, and 
Wigan, return 2 members each; and Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Bury, Clitheroe, Rochdale, Salford, 
and Warrington, return 1 each: total, 26 thembers. 

The following are the principal towns, with the 
population of each in 1841 :— 

Ashton-under-Lyne. (ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.] 

Ashton-in-Mackerfield is on the road between 
Warrington and Wigan, 3 miles N.N.W. from 
Newton, and about 17 miles N.E. by E. from 
Liverpool. It is one of the boroughs disfranchised 
by the Reform Act. The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in the cotton and hardware manufactures. 
Population of the township, 5410. 

Blackburn. {| BuackBuRn. | 

Blackpool, a sea-bathing place, is situated on 
the coast of the Irish Sea, 18 miles W.N.W. from 
Preston, and 27 miles 8. W. from Lancaster. There 
is a branch railway to Blackpool from the Preston 
and Fleetwood Railway. ‘Ihere are hotels and 
other watering-place accommodations. Population 
of the place, 1304. 

Blackrod, a considerable manufacturing village, 
within 7 miles 8.8.W. from Bolton. It stands on 
the edge of some elevated ground, on the south 
side of the river Douglas. Blackrod is a place of 
considerable antiquity. The church is an ancient 
structure; and there is a free grammar-school, 
which was endowed in 1568, Population of the 


chapelry, 2615. 


- Bolton, (Bouton.] 
Broughton-in-Furness, a small market-town, 8 


miles N.W. from Ulverstone. The town is 
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situated on the declivity of a gentle eminence, 
with a south aspect. The houses are built of 
stone, and roofed with blue slate. The place has 
been considerably improved of late years. Its 
principal trade consists in the making of brush 
stocks and hoops. ‘The estuary of the Duddon is 
navigable to within about half a mile of the bridge 
at full tide. Slates, iron, grain, &c., are exported, 
and oats and general merchandise imported. The 
Furness Railway furnishes a line of communication 
between Fleetwood and Broughton. Population 
of the chapelry, 1250. 

Burnley, a market town and chapelry, 25 miles 
N. from Manchester. It is a station on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. It is situated 
on a tongue of land on the banks of the Brun, 
near the confluence of that river with the Calder. 
The greater part of the town is of recent erection, 
and is built of the freestone found in the neigh- 
bourhood. Extensive improvements have been 
made and are making in the town, which is well 
lighted, paved, and supplied with water. The 
staple manufacture is cotton, of which a very 
large amount is produced. The woollen trade 
formerly had the ascendancy, but it has declined. 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which nearly sur- 
rounds the town, opens a communication for the 
conveyance of goods through -the whole line of 
country from the German Ocean to the Irish Sea. 
Coal and slate are abundant. The parish church 
is a mixture of various styles of architecture, 
having been rebuilt and enlarged several times. 
A free grammar school has existed in the town 
since the Reformation. Itis well endowed. Po- 
pulation of the chapelry, 10,699. 

Bury. (Bury.] 

Cartme? is about 13 miles N.W. from 
Lancaster, across the sands of Morecambe Bay. 
The town is situated in a narrow well-wooded 
vale, watered by a small stream, and overhung on 
the east by the high ridge of Hampsfield Fell. 
The streets are narrow and irregular. The houses 
are principally built of stone. The church, which 
formerly belonged to a priory, was purchased at 
the Dissolution by the inhabitants, and afterwards 
made parochial. It is a large cross church in the 
early English style, with a central tower. There 
are cotton mills in the neighbourhood, but the trade 
is not extensive. Population of the parish, 4927. 

Chorley, a market-town, 9 miles §.S.E. from 
Preston, and 11 miles N.W. from Bolton, is a 
station on the Lancashire aud Yorkshire Railway. 
The town stands on the summit of a hill, the base 
of which is watered by the Chor, a rivulet which 
flows into the Yarrow, about a mile below the 
town, ‘The streets are wide and well built, and 
the town is well supplied with water. The chief 
articles of manufacture are calicoes, muslins, and 
ginghams. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes 
within a mile K, from the town, Coal and iron 
are abundant. Thete is a town-hall. The parish 
church is for the most part of Norman architecture,’ 
and there is also a modern church, as well as places 
of worship for various denominations of Dissenters, 
Population of the parish, 13,189. 

Clitheroe, a market-town, municipal borough, 
and parliamentary borough, 80 miles N.N.W. 
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from Manchester. It is near the East Lancashire 
Railway. It returns one member to parliament. 


There is a Moot-Hall, a modern building of the 
gothic order, with a tall spire. Clitheroe Castle was 
dismantled by the .Parliamentary acre 

e 
present church is an ancient structure, with a fine 
There 
are several chapels for Dissenters. There is a free 
grammar-school, founded by Queen Mary in 1554. 
The cotton trade is carried on to a considerable 
The town is built of stone, and the 
The municipal borough 
is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Population of the township, 6765. Population of 


in 1649, and is now nearly demolished. 


Saxon arch between the nave and choir. 


extent. 
streets are well paved. 


the parliamentary borough, 11,324. 
Colne, a market-town, 18 miles N.E. 


Canal. 
chief manufacture of the place is cotton. 
neighbourhood yields slate, coal, lime, and free- 
stone. There are several dissenting chapels. 
pulation of the township, 8615. 

Dalton, a small market-town, is 5 miles S.W. 
from Ulverstone. It is to be a station on the 
Furness Railway. The town consists of a principal 
street, which terminates in a spacious market- 
place. It was once the capital of Furness, but 
has long been superseded by Ulverstone. The 
church is a small neat building of considerable an- 
tiquity. The chief trade carried on is malting, 
and there are some iron-works near the town. 
Population of the parish, 3231. 

Fleetwood-on-Wyre, a sea-port and watering- 
place, 18 miles N.W.d@rom Preston, with which 
it is placed in connection by a railway. It stands 
at the mouth of the wstuary of the Wyre, on the 
western shore, and on the south side of Lancaster 
Bay. The town, harbour, docks, warehouses, and 
pier were planned under the auspices of Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood, about the year 1836, on ground which 
before that time was little else than a rabbit- 
warren. A church, a splendid hotel, two shore 
light-houses, and other buildings have been con- 
structed. It was expected that this port would 
attract a large amount of traffic to and from Bel- 
fast, Londonderry, Drogheda, and other Irish 
ports; and toand from Glasgow and Ardrossan ; 
but Liverpool still commands nearly all the Irish 
traffic ; while the opening of the Caledonian Rail- 
way has seriously interfered with the develop- 
ment of the trade between Fleetwood and the 
Scotch ports. The population in 1841 was 2833. 

Garstang, a market-town, is 11 miles S. from 

Lancashire. It is a station on the Preston and 
Lancaster Railway. The streets are irregular, but 
are well paved and lighted. he parish church is 
about a mile and a half from the town. The 
Lancaster Canal crosses the Wyre by an aqueduct 
close by the town, There are cotton and calico 
printing establishments in the neighbourhood. 
Population of the township, 909. 

Haslingden, a market-town, 18 miles N. by W. 
from Manchester by the East Lancashire Railway. 


from 
Blackburn, and 31 miles N. from Manchester. 
It is a station on the East Lancashire Railway. 
The town stands on a tongue of land formed by 
the river Calder and the Leeds and Liverpool 
The church is an ancient building. The 
The 


Po- 
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The older part of the town, including the church, 
is on the declivity of a hill. The town is 
prosperous and improving, and contains many 
new buildings. The woollen manufacture is car- 
ried on; but the staple manufacture is cotton. 
The town contains a church, and there are several 
places of worship for Dissenters. Population of 
the township, 8063. 

Hawkshead, a small market-town, 29 miles 
N.N.W. from Lancaster. It is near the terminus 
of the Windermere Railway. The church is an 
ancient structure. Population of the township, 892. 

Kirkham, a market town, 9 miles W.N.W. from 
Preston. There is a branch railway to it from the 
Preston and Fleetwood Railway. It is small, but 
well built. The church was rebuilt in 1822; 
but the ancient tower of Norman architecture 
remains. There is a free grammar-school. Popu- 
lation of the township, 2903. . 

Lancaster, the capital of the county, is situated 
on the south bank of the river Lune, not far from 
its mouth. It is 22 miles N. by W. from Preston, 
and 229 miles from London by the Trent Valley 
Railway, or 238 by the Birmingham Railway. The 
Lancaster Canal extends from Preston to Kendal. 
Lancaster is a place of great antiquity. The castle 
is a spacious edifice, now used as a2 county gaoj 
and court house. The large square keep is very 
strong. The Shire Hall and County Courts are 
modern. The streets of the town are for the 
most part narrow ; the houses are built of free- 
stone. The church is on the same eminence 
as the castle: it is very spacious, and contains 
some specimens of screen-work ; the tower is o 
modern erection. There are two chapels of ease, 
and some chapels for Dissenters. There are as- 
sembly-rooms and a theatre. A handsome ston 
bridge 8ver the Lune, at the N.E. extremity o 
the town, connects it with the suburb of Skerton. 
There are several almshouses, and in the neigh! 
bourhood of the town is the County Lunati 
Asylum. The port of Lancaster formerly had 
considerable share of the West India trade, whic 
is now in a great degree transferred to Liver- 
pool; but it still possesses a portion of forei 
commerce, and a considerable coasting trade. 
number of sailing-vessels registered at the port o 
Dec. 31, 1847, was—under 50 tons, 40; abov 
50 tons, 49; and there were two small ste 
vessels. The cotton manufacture was introdu 
not many years ago into the town and neighbour 
hood, where it has considerably increased. Th 
parliamentary borough returns two members 
population, 14,389, The municipal borough i 
divided into 3 wards, and is governed by 6 ald 
men and 18 councillors: population, 18,531. 

Leigh is on the road from Newton to Bolton 
It is a station on the Bolton and Kenyon bran 
of the London and North-Western Railway, 7 
miles from Bolton. The townspeople are enga 
in the manufacture of cambrics and fusti 
There are collieries and stone quarries in 
parish. Leigh communicates with Manchester 
the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, and with 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal by a branch canal 
Wigan. Population of the parish, 22,229, 
Liverpool, [Liverpoot. 
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Manchester. [Mancouzsren.] 

Middleton is 6; miles N. by E. from Man- 
chester, near the river Irk, which flows into the 
Irwell. This town owes its prosperity to the 
eotton manufacture. The chureh is an ancient 
building, with a carved screen dividing the 
chancel from the choir. There are several dis- 
senting places of worship. Population ofthe parish, 
15,488. ; 

Newton-in-Mackerfield is a small town, 5) 
miles N. from Warrington. It is a station on the | 
Liverpool and Manchester branch of the North | 
Western Railway, 15} miles from Liverpool. The 
place consists chiefly of one street; it has an’ 
ancient court-house, now used for a school. There | 
_ is a market-cross, though the market has been 
long discontinued. Newton was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act. The chapel is a comparatively 
modern building. Population of the chapelry, | 
3126. 

Oldham, a parliamentary borough, is six miles 
N.E. from Manchester. There is communication be- | 
tween the two towns by means of a branch of the | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The town is| 
situated on an eminence, near the source of the 
Irk, and is on the western bank of a branch of| 
the Medlock. Its rapid rise is mainly attributable 
to its being in the neighbourhood of extensive coal | 
mines, which give employment tg a large portion | 
of its population, and to the great increase of cot- | 


ton manufactures since the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The manufacture of fustians, cotton, and | 
woollen and silk goods is very extensive; and | 
_ there are more hats produced here than in any) 
other part of England. Various improvements have | 
been effected of late years in the town. A new | 
church has been built, and gas and waterworks 
erected. Population of the township, 42,595. 
The parliamentary borough returns two members. 
Population, 60,109. 

Ormskirk is 13 miles N. by E. from Liverpool. 
_ The town consists of four principal streets, which 
initersect each other at right angles. The church 
is mostly modern, with a few portions of late per- 
 pendicular character. Cotton and linen thread, 
silks, hats, and rope are manufactured here, but 
not extensively. Coals are dug in the parish. 
Population of the township, 4891. 

Poulton is about 17 miles in a straight line 
§.S.W. from Lancaster. The Preston and Fleet- 
wood Railway passes through Poulton. The town 
is about a mile from the wstuary of the Wyre. 
Population of the township, 1128. 

Prescot is 8 miles E. from Liverpool. There 
are extensive collieries in the parish, Among 
the principal manufactures of the town are those 
of small files, and the movements and other 

of watches, he Liverpool and Manchester 
ilway passes near the town. The town consists 
principally of one long street. The church is an- 
cient and large. Population of the township, 5451. 
Preston. [Pruston.] 
Rochdale, a parliamentary borough, is 11 miles 
—N.N.E. from Manchester. It is a station on the) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The parish 
is partly in the West Riding of Yorkshire, The 
town is situated on both sides of the river Roach, 
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an affluent of the Irwell, and the different parts 
of the town are united. by three bridges. The 
streets are for the most part irregularly laid out, 
but they are well paved and lighted, and have 
been considerably improved of late years. The 
town is well supplied with water. There are 
several churches and chapels, episcopal and dis- 
senting. The parish church is partly in the early 
English style, with a few remains of Norman cha- 
racter in the interior, The manufactures are very 
important. In the time of Edward III. some 
Flemings introduced the woollen manufacture 
into the town; it has continued to flourish, 
and now forms its staple commodity. Calico, 
cotton yarn, and hats are also manufactured. 
Coal is dug, and slates, flagstone, and freestone 
are abundantly quarried in the parish; and there 
are also iron-works. Steam power is extensively 
employed by the manufacturers. The Rochdale 
Canal passes to the S.E. of-the town. There is 
a neat town-hall, used also as a news-room, and 
a commodious gaol. Rochdale returns one mem- 
ber to parliament. Population of the parliamentary 
borough, 24,091. 

St. Helens is 113 miles from Liverpool, by 
the Liverpool and Manchester branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The town rose into importance 
chiefly by means of the large establishment of the 
British Plate-Glass Company at Ravenhead, in the 
adjacent township of Sutton, and of the copper- 
works belonging to the proprietors of the Parys 
Mine, in Anglesey, who brought their ore here to 
be smelted. There is an episcopal chapel and 
some dissenting and Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship. The Sankey Canal passes near the town, and 
there is a railway from St. Helens to Runcorn 
Gap on the Mersey. Population of the township, 
5051. * 

Salford. [{MAScHESTER. | 

Stockport. [Stockvort. | 

Todmorden, a market-town, is 20 miles N.N.E. 
from Manchester. It is a station on the Leeds and 
Manchester (Lancashire and Yorkshire) Railway. 
The inhabitants are engaged in the cotton and 
woollen manufactures, both of which have greatly 
increased. There are two episcopal chapels, both 
of modern date. There are also several dissenting 
meeting-houses. The Rochdale Canal passes near 
the town. Population of the township, 3928. 

Ulverstone is about 5 miles N.&. from Dalton, 
a station on the Furness Railway—from which 
point an act has been obtained for a branch to 
Ulverstone. There are slate-quarriesin several parts 
of the parish. The town is pleasantly situated on 
a declivity sloping to the south, about a mile from 
the sands on the estuary of the Leven. It consists 
of four principal streets, spacious and clean ; the 
houses are chiefly built of stone. There are a 
theatre, assembly-room, and subscription library. 
The church, a plain neat structure, has been 
almost entirely rebuilt in the present century ; 
the tower and a Norman doorway remain of the 
old church. There are several dissenting meeting 
houses. There are some manufactures of cottons 
and coarse linens. A canal from the estuary of 
the Leven enables large vessels to come up and 
discharge their cargoes in a spacious basin, almost 
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close to the town, from which there is a consider- 
able export of iron-ore, iron, slates, and other 
articles. Some ship-building is carried on. Popu- 
lation of the township, 5352. 

Warrington, a parliamentary borough, is 18 
miles E. from Liverpool, or 21 miles by the 
London and North-Western Railway. The town is 
on the north bank of the Mersey, which is crossed 
by a wooden bridge built upon stone piers. The 
town is composed of numerous streets, many of 
which are narrow and irregularly laid out; but 
they are well paved, and lighted with gas. Some 
of the houses are handsome and modern. The 
parish church is east from the town. It is a large 
craciform building of various dates. There are 5 


8 
diverge from Mancheste Gian icunium) as a co} 
mon Eabtr. ¢ 

Long after the invasion of the Saxons, La 
cashire, the northern part at least, retained } 
independence as a part of the British State 
Cumbria, or Cumberland, though this was ft 
quently obliged to own the supremacy of t! 
Northumbrian Angles. LEgfrid, the son of Osw 
who reigned over the Northumbrians a.p. 67( 
685, conquered a part of the county. Wheth 
Lancashire or any part of it was permanen 
brought into subjection by the Saxons before 
submission of the Cumbrian Britons to Edwai 
the Elder, in a.p. 921, is not known. 

In A.p. 1323 the northern part of the coum! 


episcopal churches or chapels in the parish, two of| was ravaged by the Scots under Robert Bruc 


which are in the town itself. There are several places 
of worship for Dissenters. Besides these buildings 
there are—a town-hall, a market-hall, two cloth- 
halls, a bridewell, assembly-rooms, and a theatre. 
The principal branches of industry in Warrington 
are cotton-spinning, the manufacture of flint-glass 
and glass bottles, machinery and mill work, and 
many branches of iron manufactures, There are 
steam flour-mills, tanyards, malt-houses, one or 
more paper-mills, and several breweries. The Mersey 
is navigable at spring tides up to Warrington for 
vessels of from 70 to 100 tons. The Mersey and 
Irwell Canal joins the Mersey near Warrington; 
and the Sankey Canal and the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Canal both pass near the town. Warrington 
returns one member, Population of the parlia- 
mentary borough, 21,116; of the township, 18,981. 

Wigan, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and municipal borough, is 12 miles N. from War- 
rington, and 18 mikes W.N.W. from. Manchester. 
It is a station on the London and North-Western 
Railway. The towntis of considerable qntiquity. 
The old streets are irregularly built ; but the new 
ones, near the river Douglas, have many good 
houses, From its situation on the Lancashire 
coal-field, the population of the borough has in- 
creased with the development of manufacturing 
industry. The manufactures of the place com- 
prise linens, calico, checks, fustians, the spinning 
of cotton yarn, and other branches of the cotton 
manufacture. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
passes through the town. The parish church is a 
very handsome structure. The Roman Catholics 
have two chapels, and there are several dissenting 
places of worship. There is a town-hall, commer- 
cial hall, a dispensary, a savings’ bank, and a 
mechanics’ institution. 


aldermen and 30 councillors. 
borough and township, 25,517. The parliament- 
ary borough, which returns two members, is 
coincident with the municipal borough. 

History and Antiquitics.—In the earliest period 
of English history this county was inhabited 
chiefly by the Brigantes (Bei yavree, Ptolemeeus), the 
most numerous and powerful of the tribes which 
then possessed the island. They were subdued 
by Agricola, Many of the stations mentioned by 
Ptolemaeus and other geographers have been iden- 
tified with existing towns. Several Roman roads 
have been traced in this county. Six of them 


The municipal borough | blished by Mr. 
is divided into 5 wards, and is governed by 10|two females of which only he appears to h 
Population of the 'seen taken on the coast of America, in the 


In the reign of Henry VII., the Earl of Linco 
and Lord Lovel landed in Furness, to support th 
cause of the impostor Lambert Simnel. In th 
civil war of Charles J. many contests took plas 
in various parts of the county. 

There are few castellated remains in the count 
The monastic ruins are of greater interest. Furne 
Abbey is near Dalton in Furness, on the banks. 
a rivulet in a narrow and fertile vale. The rui1 
of this abbey are still magnificent, and, from tk 
seclusion and picturesque beauty of the surro 
ing scenery, are among the most striking of © 
monastic remains. They are of Norman 
early English ‘character. There are remains 
the church, the chapter-house, the cloisters, t 
school-house, and other buildings. Whall 
Abbey and the Priory church of Cartmel are t 
other monastic ruins, 

LANCASTER. ([Lanoasnree.] 

LANCASTER, COUNTY PALATINE 0 
[Patating Counrtizs, 

LANCASTER, DUCHY OF. [Crvit Lis 

LANCASTER, SIR JAMES, a skilful s 
man, who conducted the first voyage undertak 
by the East India Company, a.p. 1600-3; 
established commercial relations with the prin 
of Acheen in Sumatra, and Bantam in Java. 
was a firm believer in a north-west passage ; a 
Lancaster's Sound, a deep inlet in Baffin’s 
74° N. lat., was named after him. Accounts 
Sir J. Lancaster's voyages in 1591 and 1594 
given in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ vol. iii. : his vo 
to the East Indies in 1600-3 is contained 
Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’ yol. i. He died in 1620. 

LANCELET. [Branowtostoma.] 

LANCE'OLA, a genus of Crustaceans es 
Say on a species, Lanceola pelagi 


Stream. M. Desmarest is of opinion that 
genus belongs to the order Amphipoda. 
LAND, in English law, in its most restric’ 
signification is confined to arable ground. In t 
sense the term is construed in original writs, a 
in this sense it is used in all correct and fo 
pleadings. | 
By the.Statute of Wills, 1 Vict. c. 26,8. 2 
devise of the land of the. testator generally, 
the land of the testator in any place or in the 
cupation of any person mentioned in the will 
to be construed to include customary, copyh 
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and leasehold estates, to which the description will 
extend, as well as freehold estates, unless a con- 
trary intention appear by the will. In its more 
Wide legal signification, land includes meadow, 
pasture, woods, moors, waters, &c.; but in this 
wider sense the word generally used is lands: the 
term land or lands is taken in this larger sense in 
conveyances and contracts. 

A conveyance of land includes all that is at- 
tached to the land and all that is under it. 
Ownership of land and all estates in land, except 
chattel interests, are included in the term real 
property, in contradistinction to personal pro- 
perty, which consists in money, goods, and other 
moveables. Land held for a number of years or 
other determinate time is a chattel interest, but) 
it is distinguished from other chattels by the name | 
of Chattels Real. (Cuarrets.] 

Land Derelict, or left dry by the sudden re- 
ceding of the sea, or of the water of a navigahle | 
river, belongs to the king by his prerogative. 
Land formed by alluvion, that is, by gradual im-| 
une receding of any water, or by a gradual 

eposit on the shore, accrues to the owner of the 
adjoining land. The rules of English law as to 
Alluvion, as stated in Bracton (fol. 9), are chiefly 
copied from the ‘ Digest’ (41 tit. i. s. 7). 

LAND. The first inquiry which a man would | 
make at the present day, who wished to Stata 
the land in any country, would be, on what terms | 
he could have the ownership or the use of it. If | 
he wished to purchase, he would inquire if he 
could easily get a good title and a cheap convey- 
ance of the land. His next inquiry would be, 
what charges or payments he would be liable to 
in respect of his ownership of the land. His 
choice of a locality would, in a great degree, de- 
pend on the facilities of roads or water com- 
munications, for carrying his surplus produce to a 
market. If he werea settler in a new country, he 
might be content with a good piece of land, if 
there were no market near him. He might be 
able to live in a way until the neighbourhood were 
better settled, roads made or improved, and 
towns sprung up in the vicinity. He would be 
repaid for some years of suffering and privation, by 
the lower cost of land which is not situated 
favourably for markets at the time when it is pur- 
chased. A man who settles in a new country 
wishes to become the owner of the land which he 
cultivates ; and the obtaining of land is one strong 
motive which drives a man from an old country, 


where it is got with great difficulty, to encounter 


the labour and privation which accompany all 
settlements in new countries. 

Great Britain possesses immense tracts of land in 
her foreign possessions, The United States of 
North America have disposed of enormous quan- 
tities of public land, and have still much to sell. 
These are the only two governments in the world 
which have large quantities of waste, that is, un- 
cultivated, land to dispose of ; and every man who 
wishes to settle abroad has the choice between 
these two markets. ‘There is no doubt that the 
land of the United States attracts the greater 
number, beccause the title is clear, the cost of the 
land small, and the taxes are next to nothing, But 
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there are many parts of the British foreign posses- 
sions which offer natural advantages of soil and 
climate, of greater variety, and equal or superior 
to what the United States have to offer. Yet 
these natural advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by our system of colonial management, 
by insecurity of title in some places, New Zealand 
for instance, unreasonable price in other places, 
where more is asked for land than it is worth, 
and by the general system of colonial government, 
which subjects the settler to many disadvantages 
and to some grievances from which he is secured 
by a settlement within the United States of 
North America, 

In England a large extent of land is devoted to the 
religious purposes of the established church, and it 
is inalienable; a large extent belongs to charities, 
and is inalienable also. The whole amount in 
the hands of corporate bodies, and of trustees, 
which cannot be sold, is very large. Further, a 
great part of the land of England is held by a 
comparatively small number of proprietors, who, by 
a series of settlements, contrive to keep the pro- 
perty in their family as long as they can. When 
land is sold, the expense of investigating a title 
and of conveyance are a serious diminution of 
its value; a diminution, however, which mainly 
affects the seller, though the buyer comes in for 
a share of the loss; for the competition for land 
doubtless raises its price in the market; and, 
though a simpler title and a cheaper conveyance 
would improve the value of land as an article of 
sale, yet, if more of it could be brought into the 
market, the effect of competition in raising its price 
wouid be somewhat diminished. 

If the investigation of a title to land could be 
simplified, one great source of expense in the transfer 
of land, and some litigation grising out of contracts, 
would be much diminished ; and there would then 
only remain the taxes levied in the form of stamps,— 
a kind of taxation which, inanold country burdened 
with a huge public debt, could not be entirely 
taken away. Yet the stamp might be diminished 
without loss to the revenue, if sales of land were 
increased. As to the mere conveyance of land, it 
is simple and easy enough, and need not cost 
much, if a man wants no more than a convey- 
ance in fee-simple. But if he wishes to settle his 
purchased land, as it is termed, to secure its devolu- 
tion in his family, so far as the law gives him the 
power, the conveyance to him becomes a very 
complicated kind of instrument, sufficiently ex- 
pensive in itself, and the foundation of future 
expense and cost. ; 

It is not very likely that the present system in 
England will very soon be changed so as to 
diminish the amount of land held by large pro- 
prietors, and to bring much of it into the market, 
though this occurs occasionally from the em- 
barrassed circumstances of proprietors, and may 
perhaps reasonably be expected to occur in future 
years oftener than it has done. But, when lands 
are sold, it is not every cultivator who has 
money to purchase with. One advantage that 
might follow from land being more abundant in 
the market would be, that many men who have 
capital might be disposed to bring up a son to 
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agriculture instead of to some profession, and might 
give him as his portion a small estate. There are 
many moneyed men who might find it better to do 
this than to embark a youth in an expensive profes- 
sion, where success is uncertain and always remote ; 
and such an outlay as would purchase a farm fora 
youth would be at least as prudent a provision as to 
send him to the colonies to try his fortune. It is 
undoubtedly a great drawback to the improvement 
of British agriculture, that there is not the op- 
portunity of finding land in the market so freely 
as to render agriculture a pursuit to be looked to 
as one of the means of providing for a well-edu- 
cated youth. 

Time and circumstances which, unseen and un- 
felt, operate great changes, may render land more of 
a marketable commodity in England. Yet, as the 
whole extent of land is limited, and as there are 
moneyed men who arealways eager to possess it, even 
at a price which offers a very moderate return forthe 
outlay, it is probable that a large part of the land 
in England, if it should change hands, would still 
be purchased by wealthy capitalists ; and it must 
be bought solely by them when it is sold only 
in large masses. Scattered purchases here and 
there do not suit the taste of a man who wishes 
to round in some thousands of acres, and to plant | 
them himself, with a mansion and a park in the | 
middle of them: and these are the opportunities | 
which men of moderate means have for purchasing 
land, 

Under any circumstances, it is probable that the 
great mass of land in England held by private 
persons will continue to be cultivated by tenants ;_ 
and in the case of church lands, and other lands. 
held in mortmain, it cannot be otherwise. The 
effect of the repeal of the corn laws will probably 
be a diminution of rent, and the rates and taxes 
imposed on land, if they should increase, must 
have the same effect. The great competition for 
land among lessees has no doubt contributed to 
maintain rents at a higher rate than is consistent 
with the interest of the cultivator. The cultivator 
who has capital has to choose between getting 
the use of land on such terms as he can in Eng- 
Jand, or emigrating to the United States of 
America or to British colonies. He has hardly | 
the choice left of abandoning the cultivation of ) 
the land for some other occupation in England, | 
for the change from agriculture to another business 
is not easy. 

It concerns the interest, then, of all cultivators 
that they should be able to obtain the use of land | 
in England onthe terms of a fair lease, or should | 
have the opportunity of getting lands in any | 
British colony on easy terms. The land which | 
England has in foreign parts should be viewed 
for all practical purposes as so much land added 
to our island, and merely separated by an 
interval of water. Perhaps there is not much 
objection to the terms on which land can now 
be got in the British colonies of North America, 
but in some other colonies the price is fixed too 
high; and in New Zealand, a new colony, which 
offers considerable advantages, it is said that the 
question of land titles, and the difficulty attending 
them, have been the chief cause of the disasters of 
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that colony. With a fair field before them in th 
colonies, British agriculturists, or such of them ; 
have capital and are enterprising, might prefer to ti 
their fortunes abroad to holding land on such tern 
as those by which English lessees now often hold i 
The question which circumstances may compel 
great number of farmers to decide should be this 
a lease in England on such terms as will giv 
security against intimidation and compulsion + 
vote, a fair return for capital and skill, a lease u1 
incumbered with vexatious covenants, and lan 
cleared from the devastation of game ; or a piet 
of freehold in another country, with hardshi 
and privation for a few years, and the reasonabl 
prospect of after-plenty and repose. [Leasz.] 

LAND-CRAB. [Ggcarcinvs.] 

LAND-TAX. [Taxarion.] | 

LANDAU, a town in the Bavarian circle ¢ 
the Rhine, important on account of its fortifice 
tions, which were constructed by Vauban, 
situated in a beautiful valley on the river Queicl 
and on a canal, by which provisions, material 
for building, &c., are conveyed to it by water 
The barracks and casemates are bomb-proof. Th 
town is very regularly built within, has two gate: 
a large parade, a gymnasium, and manufactures ( 
calico, woollens, linen, hats, and fire-arms ; cop 
and iron-foundries, &. The population amount 
to rather more than 6000, besides the garriso 
Landau is one of the fortresses of the German Co 
federation. 

LANDEN, JAMES, a mathematician, we 
born at Peakirk, near Peterborough, in Jan. 171 
and died at Melton, Jan. 1790. He was f 
many years agent to Earl Fitzwilliam. He 
best known by his attempt to derive the differe 
tial calculus from algebraical principles, of 
called his residual analysis. The writings of 
den, besides those in the ‘ Philosophical Tran: 
tions,’ are —his * Mathematical Lucubration 
1755; the ‘ Residual Analysis,’ 1764; two 
lumes of Memoirs; and Tracts on Convergi 
Series, 1781-82-83. 

LANDER. ([Qvorra.] 

LANDERNAU. [Fuutste‘an.] 

LANDES, a department in the south-west 
France, takes its mame from the French wo 
landes, by which the vast sandy plains that e 
between the Garonne’ and the Adour from t 
meridian of Greenwich to the Bay of Biscay 
designated. The department is bounded N, 
Gironde, E. by Lot-et-Garonne and Gers, S. 
Basses-Pyrénées, and W. by the Bay of Bi 
It extends from 43° 80’ to 44° 28’ N, lat., 0° 
K, to 1° 31’ W. long. Its greatest length from 
to W. is 72 miles, and from N. to 8. 66 
The area is 3583 square miles. The populati 
by the census of 1846, was 298,220; which gi 
84.409 to the square mile, or 89.341 below 
average per square mile for all France. 

The lower slopes of the Pyrenees enter the so 
and south-east of the department, furrowed , 
many brawling rivers, and subsiding into 
plains that extend along the left bank of 
Midouze and the Adour, which rivers form 
general southern boundary of the landes, "fo 
northward of these rivers, the surface of 
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und is covered with a loose ashen-gray sand, 
id rown here and there with heath re furze, 
or covered with pine woods, Numerous flocks of 
wretched half-starved sheep wander over this de- 
sert waste, tended by shepherds who walk on high 
stilts to enable them to pass dry-footed over the 
marshes that occur in all directions. Clothed in 
sheep-skins, perched on his lofty stilts, and seated 
on a high staff with a flat broad end, the shepherd 
of the landes watching his sheep, and knitting 
woollen stockings, his constant occupation, presents 
to the stranger unprepared for the sight an extra- 
ordinary appearance. Not only the shepherds, 
but the charcoal-burners, and almost all the scanty 
population of the landes, are accustomed to the use 
of stilts, on which they walk with astonishing 
rapidity. Maize and barley are grown in favour- 
able situations in this district; but the most im- 
portant produce of the landes are the pine forests 
which cover nearly one-fourth of the surface, and 
which, besides the value of the timber, and the 
great quantity of rosin they are made to yield by 
tapping, are found to present a most effectual bar- 
Fier to the sand hills along the west coast that 
formerly rolled into the interior under the influ- 
ence of the western winds, and overwhelmed the 
yillages and crops exposed to their course. The 
surface of the landes is rather elevated, as is proved 
by the rapidity of the river-streams which flow 
from them towards the south, west, and north- 
west: the largest of these is the Leyre, which 
flows N.W. into the Bay of Arcachon. The chief 
Trivers of the department are the -ApourR, which 
receives numerous feeders from the Pyrenees on the 
left bank; and its principal tributary from the 
right bank, the Midouze. {Grrs.] 

Along the sea-coast of the department, which 
extends N. and 8. about 70 miles, a marked 
feature of the country are the sand-hills, which 
haye a width from E. to W. of 5 miles; their 
height ranges from 120 to 170 feet; they slope 
towards the sea at an angle of 25°, towards the 
land at an angle of 50°. The form of these 


masses of sand is continually varying; sometimes 


they are arranged in regular chains, at others they 
present a level surface ; and not unfrequently they 
assume the form of isolated heaps, the openings 
between them being called Lettes. The rate of 
advance of these moving sands is said to be 65 
fect yearly. To landward-of them there are in 
some places rich pasture lands. There are several 
shallow inlets and some isolated lagunes along 
the coast; and all through the landes there are 
humerous marshes, the exhalations from which 
tender the climate foggy in winter, and always 
more or less unhealthy. The marshes which 
formerly lined the banks of the Adour have been 
almost entirely converted into most productive 


The department contains 2,261,439 acres, dis- 
tributed among 40,549 proprietors, and into 
655,775 parcels. Of this area, 968,967 acres 
consist of barren sands and moors; 415,261 are 
arable land; 654,190 acres are covered with woods 
and furests ; 61,101 acres are under vine culture ; 
65,728 consist of grass land, The products, most 
of which are raised in the territory of Chalosse, 
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as the country south of the Adour is called, are— 
wheat, maize, millet, hemp, flax,” madder, saffron, 
&e. About 10,000,000 gallons of wine are pro- 
duced annually, of which about a third goes to 
supply the home consumption ; the rest is exported, 
or distilled and sold as Armagnac brandy. Al- 
monds, plums, and fruits of all kinds, are 
abundant and excellent. Cattle are of inferior 
breed, ill-fed, and give milk of the poorest quality ; 
the horses are small; sheep are numerous, but 
their wool is the worst possible; goats, pigs, 
poultry, and bees are numerous; game and fish 
are plentiful. Besides the pine, which grows most 
luxuriantly in the landes, the forest-timber con- 
sists of oak, cork, chestnut, and beech. 

Mines of iron and bitumen are worked ; mica, 
coal, marble, granite, lithographic stone, chalk, 
ochre, potters’ clay of superior quality, crucible 
earth, &c., are found. Peat fuel is dug. Mineral 
springs are numerous. 

The industrial produce is composed of coarse 
woollens, pottery, liqueurs, bar iron and ironware, 
rosin, pitch, tar, glass, paper, leather, brandy, beer, 
oil, &c. There is also a considerable trade in 
timber, deals, linseed-oil, fruits, wool, pork, &c. 
The number of wind and water mills amounts to 
762, of iron-foundries and smelting furnaces to 
31, of factories and workshops of different kinds 
to 351. About 135 fairs are held annually. The 
department is crossed by 7 royal and 11 depart- 
mental roads. 

The department is divided into 3 arrondisse- 
ments, which, with their subdivisjons and popula- 
tion, are as follows :-— 


Arronds. Cantons.| Communes. | Pop. in 1846, 
Mont- de - Mar- 
fC ee 12 * 133 99,263 
St.-Sever . . 8 102 90,540 
re 8 113 108,415 
Total . 28 348 298,220 


Of the arrondissement of Mont-de-Marsan and 
of the whole department the capital is Mont-de- 
Marsan, which stands in 45° 53’ N. lat., 0° 30 
W. long., 65 miles S. from Bordeaux, and nearly 
the same distance N.E. from Bayonne. The town, 
though small, and with a population of only 4465, 
presents a thriving appearance, and its situation 
at the junction of tho Midouand the Douze, which 
form the Midouze, a navigable feeder of the Adour, 
give it considerable advantages in the way of com- 
merce. The streets are wide and well-built, and 
there are several fine avenues of ancient oaks 
leading into the town, The principal structures 
are the prefect’s residence, the court-house, prison, 
the hospital, and barracks, The town is the seat 
of a tribunal of first instance, and has a college, 
public library of 12,000 volumes, a theatre, and 
several public baths. Cloth, blankets, sailcloth, 
and leather are the principal manufactures. Mont- 
de-Marsan has communication with the Garonne 
by the Canal des Landes, which at Lavardac 
joins the Baise, a navigable feeder of the 
Garonne, The most important commerce of the 
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town consists in the transport of the wines and 
brandies: of eaimas by the Midouze and the 
Adour for shipment at Bayonne. In time of war 
with England, Mont-de-Marsan becomes an im- 
portant entrepét between Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
Pissos, near the Leyre, has potteries, iron-works, 
and 2066 inhabitants. Roquefort, at the junction 
of the Estampon with the Douze, has a population 
of 1721. Sabres, a town of 2524 inhabitants, 
stands on the Leyre in the midst of barren wastes 
and marshes, and has a very handsome church 
said to have been built by the Templars. Sore, 
in a good wine district in the middle of landes N. 
of Mont-de-Marsan, has potteries, glass-works, and 
1740 inhabitants, who also raise vast quantities 
of turf for fuel. 

In the arrondissement of St.-Sever, the chief town, 
St.-Sever, is situated in an extremely fertile dis- 
trict on the left bank of the Adour, 10 miles S. 
from Mont-de-Marsan, and has a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and 5238 inhabitants, who 
manufacture fine pottery, linseed-oil, and leather, 
and trade in corn, wine, brandy, mineral waters, 
marble, cut stone, plaster, &c. The town is well 
built, and contains some handsome buildings ; 
among which must be named the court-house, the 
hospital, barracks, prison, and a magnificent 
church, which formerly made part of the Abbey of 
St.-Sever. Avre, an episcopal and ancient city, 
stands on the slope of a hill on the left bank of 
the Adour, which is here crossed by a handsome 
stone bridge, 17 miles E. from St.-Sever, and 
contains an ecclesiastical college, a very ancient 
church, and 4432 inhabitants. The town, which 
is neat and well built, has manufactures of hats 
and leather. Amou, a pretty little town of 2176 
inhabitants, is situated in a very fertile corn and 
wine country near the junction of the Luy-de- 
France with the Luy-de-Béarn, and has potteries, 
brandy distilleries, tile works, and numerous flour, 
oil, and bark mills. Hagetmau, a town of 3081 
inhabitants, stands ina district abounding with 
game, on the Louts, a few miles 8. by W. from St.- 
Sever, and has manufactures of household linen, 
pottery, leather, and several oil-mills. It has also 
a good trade in wine, corn, maize, flax, chestnuts, 
hides, and cattle. Great quantities of oak-staves 
and hoops are despatched to Bordeaux. Mugron, 
situated at the foot of a hill on the left bank 
of the Adour, has 2190 inhabitants, who 
trade in brandy, wine, rosin, and silk. Tartas, 
W. by N. from St. Sever, is a well-built ancient 
town prettily situated on the Midouze, and has 
2759 inhabitants, who manufacture linseed oil, 
vinegar, and leather, and trade largely in corn, 
wine, brandy, saffron (of which a great deal is 
grown in the neighbourhood), fruits, game, hams, 
timber, planks, rosin, &c. 

In the arrondissement of Dax, the chief town, 
Daz, situated in a fertile plain on the left bank of 
the Adour, over which there is a bridge to the 
suburb of Sablar, is a well-built town, surrounded 
by ramparts and fosses of Roman construction, 30 
miles $.W. from Mont-de-Marsan, and has 6842 
inhabitants, The town, which is entered by three 
gates, is defended by a strong castle. The chief 
buildings are—the former episcopal palace, now 
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occupied by the sub-prefect and the mayor, tl 
court-house, the cathedral, and the gaol. Dax he 
a tribunal of first instance, a college, and a cons 
derable commerce in liqueurs, wine, corn, ham: 
onions, timber, deals, rosin, &c. It has bee 
famous from the most ancient times for its he 
mineral springs, whence its ancient name of Aqua 
of which Dax (d’Acqs) is a corruption. Aquz ¢ 
Aquz Tarbellicae was the capital of the Tarbell 
a people of Aquitania. St.-Hsprit, in the south 
western extremity of the department, and on th 
right bank of the Adour, here crossed by a lon 
wooden bridge which joins the town to Bayonn 
is a large busy town, with a population of 7324 
by far the greater part of whom are descendants ( 
Jewish refugees from Spain. The citadel of St.-E: 
prit, constructed by Vauban, commands the town ¢ 
Bayonne, and the approaches to it by land and sez 
[Bayonnz.] The Jews have 8 synagogues here, i 
one of which a Rabbi preaches every Saturday i 
Spanish. Peyrehorade, on the right bank of th 
Gave-de-Pau, which here becomes navigable an 
a few miles lower down enters the Adour, ha 
2742 inhabitants. It hasa fine old castle flanke 
with towers, Large stores of ship-timber from th 
forests of the Pyrenees are kept here ; there ar 
also important quarries in the neighbourh 
Soustons, on the eastern shore of the lagune 
Soustons, 17 miles W. from Dax, has a populati 
of 2783. 
The department forms the see of the Bishop 
Aire, is comprised in the jurisdiction of the Co 
Royale and of the University Academy of Pau, an, 
belongs to the 20th Military Division, of whi 
Bayonne is head-quarters. It returned 3 memb 
t&the Chamber of Deputies; it now has 7 rep 
sentatives in the National Assembly. 
(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire 
U An 1849 ; Statistique de la France.) 
LANDING-WAITER, an officer of the ¢ 
toms whose duties consist in taking an accural 
account of the number, weight, measure, or quali 
of the various descriptions of merchandise land 
from foreign countries or colonial possessi 
Landing-waiters likewise attend to the shipme 
of all goods in respect of which bounties or dra 
backs are claimed. These officers are likewi 
called Searchers. 


LANDRECIES. [Norp.] 
LANDSBERG. [BranpENBERG.] 
LANDSCRONA. [Swrpen.] 


LANDSHUT, a pretty town in Bavaria, 
9000 inhabitants, is situated on the Isar, whi 
is here crossed by two bridges. The princi 
portion of the town consists of two long broad 
straight streets, connected by a number of narro 
ones. The houses are well built of brick, 
many of them have gardens. ‘The most rem 
able buildings are—the palace, the house of 
provincial assemby, an hospital, and two 
churches, of which St. Martin’s is celebrated 
its beautiful steeple, 450 feet in height, a 
commanding a magnificent view over almost 
whole plain of Bavaria, On a mountain near 
town is the ancient castle of Trausnitz, whieh y 
formerly a strong fortress, and the residence! 
the dukes of Bavaria. In the year 1800 
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LANDVISIAU. 
university of Ingolstadt was transferred to Land- 


shut; but in 1826 it was removed to Munich. 
There are however still a theological college, a 


i ium, a lyceum,’ and a school of surgery, 
ere are extensive breweries and distilleries in the 
town. 


_. LANDIVISIAU. . [Rousre'ne.] 


. LANFRANG, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Pavia, a.p. 1005. He spent some years 
im the study of rhetoric and civil law at Bologna, 
and he afterwards became Prior of the Abbey of 
Bee. William, duke of Normandy, made him one 
of his counsellors, employed him in an important 
embassy to the Pope, appointed him, a.p, 1062, 
abbot of his newly erected monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, and eventually procured his 
election, Aug. 15, 1070, to the see of Canter- 
bury, the cathedral of which Lanfranc rebuilt. He 
died May 28, 1089. 

_ His wnitings consist of commentaries on St. 
Paul’s Epistles, sermons, letters, and his treatise 
on the Eucharist against Berenger. His works 
were collected and edited by Lucas d’Achery, at 
Paris, folio, 1648. : 

_ LANGBAINE, GERARD, D.D., born in 
Westmorland about 1608, was successively a 
seryitor, scholar, fellow, and provost of Queen’s 

College, Oxford. He edited Longinus; but he 
is chi-fly deserving of notice on account of his 
unprinted collections, which included several cata- 
logues of manuscripts, often referred to by War- 
ton and others. He died in 1658. 

Gerard Langbaine, his son, was born at Ox- 
ford in 1656, and apprenticed to a bookseller in 
London. In 1672 he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of University College. He made a Yarge 
collection of old plays, amounting to almost a 
thousand, from which, after having used them in 
other catalogues, he produced his ‘ Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets,’ 1691, 8vo., 1699 (by 
Gildon), 1719 (by Giles Jacob, for Curl). The 
¢riticism contained in this work is shallow ; but, in 
relating facts and describing editions, he scrupu- 
lously sets down what was before him; and, 
although the information is ineomplete, his work 
is the most trustworthy of our catalogues of the 
kind. In the British Museum is a copy of it with 
notes by Oldys. He died in June 1692. 

LANGEAIS. [Inpre-er-Lorrn.| 

LANGHOLM. [Dvomrriessutee. | 

LANGHORNE, JOHN, was born at Kirkby 
Stephen, in Westmorland, in 1735, and educated 
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LANGRES, a town in the French department 
of Haute-Marne, which takes its name from the 
Lingones, an ancient Celtic tribe whose capital it 
was, is situated in 47° 51/ 63” N. lat., 5° 19 55” 
E. long., at a distance of 158 miles 8. E. from Paris, 
and has 8303 inhabitants. The town, built on 
the watershed between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, near the sources of the Marne, the 
Meuse, the Amanee, and the Vingeanne, occupies 
a higher site than any other town in France, 
except Briangon. It is surrounded by old walls, 
and is pretty well built, with wide streets, and 
is ornamented with fountains and promenades. 
The most remarkable structures are—the cathedral, 
part of which dates from the year 380, the 
town-hall, and a Roman triumphal arch, which 
makes part of the town wall. The greatest orna- 
ment -of the town is the promenade called 
Blanche-Fontaine, which is formed of an avenue 
of magnificent limes, nearly a mile in length, 
and terminates in a majestic vaulted arcade, from 
the top of which a colossal frog in bronze con- 
tinually spouts a mass of limpid water that 
feeds several basins and jets. The public library 
of 7000 volumes is in the town-hall: there is a 
museum in the old church of St.-Didier. The 
chief manufacture of Langres is cutlery ; there is 
also a considerable trade in corn, flour, wine, flax, 
hemp, wool, &c. The fown, which gives title to 
a bishop, is the seat of tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce; it has two ecclesiastical schools, 
a college, and three hospitals. A great number of 
Roman antiquities have been found near Langres. 

LANGTOFT, PETER, who lived at the end 
of the 13th and beginning of the 14th century, 
was a canon-regular of the order of St. Austin at 
Bridlington in Yorkshire. He compiled, in 
French verse, a ‘Chronicle of England,’ manu- 
scripts of which are preserved in the Cottonian 
Collection in the British Museum, and in the 
library of the Heralds’ College, London. Robert 
de Brunne made an English metrical version of 
Langtoft’s ‘Chronicle, which was edited at 
Oxford, in 2 vols. 8vo., by Hearne, in 1725. 

LANGTON, STEPHEN, was a native of 
England, and was born in the earlier half of the 
12th century. After finishing his studies at the 
university of Paris, he rose to the office of its 
chancellor. Langton was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury by Innocent III. at Viterbo, June 
17, 1207. It was he who, at the meeting of the 
heads of the revolt at London, August 25, 1218, 


at the school of Appleby. He afterwards received | suggested the demand for a renewal of the Char- 


private tuition, and took orders, and in 1760) ter of Henry I. 


entered himself at Clare Hall, Cambridge. He 
obtained a curacy in London, and helped to sup- 
port himself by his pen. Dr. Hurd appointed 
him assistant preacher of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and a short poem, called ‘Genius and Valour,’ 
procured for him, from the University of Kdin- 
burgh in 1766, the degree of D.D. He under- 
took, with his brother, the translation of Plutarch’s 
¢ Lives,’ which was publishedyin 1771. He was 
twice married. He died in April 1779. His 
Poems were published by his son in 1802, with a 
Life of the author. 
LANGON, [Gtronpr.} 
Vou. VII. © 


He continued to preside over the 
Church till his death, July 9, 1228. 

LANGUAGE. The origin of language, like 
that of man himself, is unknown, beyond the 
brief statement in the book of Genesis. That 
man has the faculty of speech is only another 
mode of saying that by his nature he is qualified 
to produce all the sounds which compose spoken 
language. Whether man gradually formed Jan- 
guage, stimulated by his instincts for social life, 
and guided by his intellectual powers ; or whether 
language, and not the bare faculty of speech, was 
conferred on him by the same power which called 
him into being, are questions that cannot be 
a 
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éourse that subsisted between the inhabitants of |/angue d’oc, as distinguished from the dialect 
India and the Western nations precludes the|spoken north of the Loire, which expressed the 
supposition that one nation could have derived its | affirmative by oui, and was called the langue 
language from the other; and indeed the re-|d’ow. The name Oceitania, sometimes applied to 
semblance is so striking, and descends to such the country, is said to be derived also from oc. 
minute particulars, that nothing but a common| The province extended from the Rhéne to the 
origin is sufficient to account for their similarity. | Garonne, the most western point reaching the 
The error we have been-attempting to combat is | junction of the Tarn with the last-mentioned 
very general, and nothing is more common than river. It was bounded N. by Auvergne and 
. to hear a certain class of etymologists speak of a| Lyonnais, E. by Dauphiné and Provence, 8. by 
number of English words as derived from the Roussillon and the Mediterranean, and W. by 
Latin and Greek, which are in fact the common | Guienne and Gascoigne. It was formerly divided 
property of many tongues. Many English words, | into Haut-Languedoc, Bas-Languedoc, and Cé- 
such as inspect, corporate, communicate, detri-|vennes, which had Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
ment, are doubtless derived from the Latin, while | Alais for their capitals respectively. ‘ 
others, such as astronomy, geography, geology,| UANIADA. ([Surreus.] 
have lgen borrowed directly from the Greek, or| LANIERE, NICOLAS, a painter, engraver, 
manutactured according to settled analogies ; but /and musician, was a favourite with Charles I. 
such words as know, lick, break, yoke, sit, and| He was an Italian, born in 1568. Laniere was 
numerous others, are common to the English, employed by Charles to purchase pictures for him, 
Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and Slavonic tongues;|and Walpole supposes he was employed in the 
and it might be said, with as much truth, that | purchase of the gallery of the Duke of Mantua, 
the Sanskrit jna@, or the Greek yi-ryvé-cxw, are | for which Charles gave 20,000J. 
derived from the English know, as that the} Laniere was a better musician than a painter. 
English word comes from the Latin. He was appointed in 1626 Charles’s chapel-master, 
- The mode-in which cognate languages ought to|for which he,had a salary of 2007. per annum: 
be examined and compared, such as the Sanskrit, | he was also closet-keeper to Charles. He painted 
Greek, Latin, and others, is shown at some length | the scenes and composed the music for one of Ben 
in the‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ (article ‘ Language’), by | Jonson’s masques, in 1617. He also set to musie 
numerous examples. ‘The remarks under the|the hymn which was written by Thomas Pierce 
different letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, &c.,| for the funeral dirge of Charles I. 
will also show in what manner the forms of words} Laniere lived to see the dispersion of the 
in cognate languages should be compared. collection which he himself had been mainly 
The affinity of languages may be shown by |instrumental in forming. The time of his death 
comparing any languages that are related ; but the | is uncertain, 


comparison of the languages called Indo-Germanic|) LANNES, JEAN, Duke of Montebello and 
is the most useful for the purpose. Numerous} Marshal of France, was born at Lectoure in 
examples may be found in Bopp’s Vergleichende|Guienne, on April 11, 1769. He was born of 
Grammatik ; Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen ; | humble parents, and brought up to the trade of 3 
Prichard’s Hastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,|dyer, which he quitted in 1792 to join a battalion 
ec. ; Grimm's Teutonic Grammar ; and Winning’s | of volunteers raised in the department of Gers, o 
Manual of Comparative Philology. which he soon became sergeant-major. He ros 
LANGUE DOC, [Lanavurpoc.] so rapidly, that at the close of the year 1793 h 
LANGUEDOC, an old province of France,|had attained the rank of ‘chef de brigade.’ I 
which now forms the departments of Aupr, Tary,|1794 he made the acquaintance of Bonaparte 
Hr’ravit, Lozn‘\re, Arpr‘cun, and Garp, to-| under whom he afterwards served in Italy. Afte 
gether with the arrondissements of Toulouse | the victories of Montenotte and Millesimo in Apri 
and Villefranche in HaurEe-Ganronne, Castel-Sar-| 1796, he was raised to the ranle of general, an 
rasin in Tarn-ET-Garonnk, and Puyand Yssen-|in 1797 became general of brigade; in whic 
geaux in Havurn-Lorre. Under the Romans it) capacity he served till the signing of the treaty o 
formed part of Gallia Narbonensis, and on the de-|Campo Formio. He afterwards formed part o 
cline of their power it had the name of Septi-|the expedition to Egypt, where he rose to th 
mania, from its seven bishoprics, viz. Tonlouse, | rank of a general of division, and maintained hi 
Béziers, Nimes, Agde, Maguelonne, Lodéye, and|high reputation. He was dangerously wound 
Uzés. The Kmperor Honorius ceded the territory | at the siege of Acre, and he greatly contribu 
of Languedoc to the Goths, who held it for nearly | to the victory gained by the French at Aboukir, 
two hundred years, when they were drivenout by| When Bonaparte determined upon leavi 
the Saracens, who, in their turn, were expelled by | Egypt, Lannes returned with him, and rende 
Charles Martel. The country thus subjected to|him material assistance in the revolution of th 
the kings of Franee was governed by feudatory | 18th Brumaire (November 9), 1799. In the y 
dukes and counts till 1270, when, on the death|1800 he served in the expedition to Italy, an 
of the last Count of Toulouse, it was united to the| shared the dangers and labour which the Fre 
crown of France. army underwent in crossing the Great St. Be 
The name Languedoc has been transferred to|nard. In this campaign he particularly disti 
the country from the name given to the language | guished himself at the battles of Montebello a 
of the inhabitants, who used the word oc as an} Marengo. 3 
affirmative, and were hence said to speak the} In 1801 he was sent to Lisbon by the Fir 
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sul in the capacity of minister plenipotentiary | ‘ Descrizione della Galleria,’ ‘ Notizie Preliminari/ 
f France, and he extorted from the feeble &c., 1789, and the ‘Saggio di Lingua Ktrusca/ 
Portuguese government every measure that Na- a work of extraordinary study and research, which 
poleon required. On his return in 1804, Napoleon, contributed less however towards its author's fame 
‘who was now emperor, created him Marshal of with the European public than his ‘ Storia Pit 
the Empire, and afterwards Duke of Montebello, torica.’ In Udine, whither he had fled in 1796, 
In the Austrian campaign of 1805 Lannes was to avoid the eonsequence of the battle of Bassano, 
appointed to the chief command of the left wing he wrote his three dissertations on the so-called 
of the French army, and in the battle of Auster- Etruscan vases, and made a collection of lapidary 
litz, December 2, 1805, gave proof of increased inscriptions. Lanzi published a translation of 
skill and judgment. | Hesiod in terza rima. His death took place at 
In the Prussian campaign of 1806 and 1807 he | Florence, March 30, 1810. : 
performed many brilliant achievements ; and in| LAO'COON, according to ancient fable, was 
1808 he accompanied Napoleon in the Peninsular the son of Priam (according to others, of Antenor), 
paign, and had the command of the third corps and a priest of Apollo during the Trojan war. 
of the army, and defeated Castafios (Nov. 23,1808). | While offering, in the exercise of his office, a 
Lannes was afterwards appointed to the chief’ bullock, to render Neptune propitious “to the 
command of the army besieging Saragossa. The Trojans, two enormous serpents issued from the 
details of this remarkable siege are eloquently and sea, and, having first destroyed his two sons, 
graphically described im General Napier's ‘His- whom he vainly endeavoured to save, attacked 
tory of the Peninsular War,’ vol. ii. c. 2. | Laoeoon himself, and, winding themselves round 
On the breaking out of the second war with his body, crushed him to death in their folds. 
Austria, Lannes had the command of the second | This dreadful punishment was inflicted by the 
corps of Napoleon’s army, composed of 50,000 men. | goddess Minerva for the part Laocoon had taken 
In the battle of Essling, while resisting the attack in endeavouring to dissuade the Trojans from 
of the Austrians, a cannon-ball carried away the admitting into Troy the fatal wooden horse, 
whole of his right leg and the foot and ankle of which the Greeks had consecrated to Minerva. 
the lef. Lannes lingered for nine days in great) An enduring celebrity has been gained for this 
agony, and died May 31, 1809. story from its forming the subject of one of the 
LANNION. (Corxs-pu-Norp.] most remarkable groups in sculpture which time 
LA/NSIUM, a genus of the natural family has spared to us. It represents the agonised 


of Meliaceé, which produces one of the highly es- 
teemed fruits peculiar to the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, though unnoticed in many works where 
we might expect to find it fully described. The 


father and his youthful sons, one on each side of 
him, writhing and expiring in the complicated 
‘folds of the serpents. ‘The figures are naked, the 
‘drapery that is introduced being only used to 


fruit is of an agreeable taste, according to Mars- support and fill up the composition. This superb 
den, though the skin contains a colouring juice, | work of art originally decorated the baths of Titus, 
extremely bitter, and which is apt to taint the among the ruins of which it was found in the year 


fruit if not opened with care. 

LANTA‘NA, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural family of Verbenacee. It has often been 
stated that they are confined to America; but 
‘one species is found in Arabia, and two in India. 
Piso states that three species, which are con- 
founded together in Brazil under the name Ca- 
mara, are there used for making medicated baths 
for diseases of the skin. 
ployed in infusions as a stimulant, and LZ. pseudo 
Thea as a substitute for tea. 

LANTERN, MAGIC. [Maaro Lanrern.] 

LANTIER, E’TIENNE FRANQOIS DE, 


LL. macrophylla is em-) 


1506. The names of the sculptors who executed 
it are also recorded. They are Agesander, Poly- 
dérus, and Athenodérus, natives of Rhodes. 
(Pliny, xxxvi. 5). 
| With respect to the date of the work, the most 
careful consideration seems to fix these sculptors 
as late as the early emperors ; and Lessing, whose 
work on the Laocoon deserves the attention of all 
who take an interest in the philosophy and capa- 
bilities of art, believes they lived in the reign of 
Titus. 
This group is justly considered, by all com- 
petent judges, to be a masterpiece of art. Intense 


born at Marseille, Sept. 1, 1734, did not appear mental suffering is portrayed in the countenances, 
as ay author till 1778, when his comedy of while the physical strength of all the three figures 
‘ L’Impatient’ was performed. Besides his ‘Tales’ | is evidently sinking under the irresistible power 
in prose and verse, he wrote the ‘ Voyages d’An- | of the huge reptiles wreathed around their ex- 
ténor,’ ‘Les Voyageurs en Suisse,’ ‘ Le Voyage en hausted limbs. One son, in whose side a serpent 
Espagne,’ and the ‘Correspondence de Cézarine has fixed his deadly fangs, seems to be fainting; 
d’Arly.’ He died at Marseille, Jan. 31, 1826. | the other, not yet bitten, tries to disengage one 

LANZAROTI. [Canarres.] foot from the serpent’s embrace. ‘The father, 

LANZL, LUIGI, was born in the Marca Laocoon himself, is mighty in his suffering : every 
d Ancona, June 14, 1732. He entered the order, muscle is in extreme action, and his hands and 
of the Jesuits at seventeen, and subsequently | feet are convulsed with painful energy. Yet there 
distinguished himself as an instructor of youth. |is nothing frightful, disgusting, or eontrary to 


After the suppression of the order, he was ap- The whole of this 

inted keeper of the cabinet of medals, at 
Rintoss by the Grand-duke Peter Leopold, in 
1775. Among his literary productions are the 


> 


beauty in the countenance. 
figure displays the most intimate knowledge of 
anatomy and of outward form. The youths are 
of a smaller standard than the proportion of the 
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father; a. liberty hardly justifiable, but taken) LAPALISSE. [Auumr] _ 
probably with the view of heightening the effect) LAPIS LAZULI. [Lazuuirz.] | 
of the principal figure. The right arm of the; LA/PITHA. Cuyraur.] | it 
figure of Laocoon is a restoration, The group of} LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON, was born in 
Laocoon and his Sons is now preserved in the March 1749, at Beaumont-en-Auge, near Honfleur, 
museum of the Vatican at Rome. There is a cast and was the son of a farmer. He received a 
of it in the Royal Academy, London. good education, and appears at first to have turned 

LAON. [Aisne] ~ his attention to theology; but as early as the age 

LAOS comprehends the central portions of of eighteen he went’ to Paris, having previously 
the peninsula without the Ganges, lying between taught mathematics at his native place. He had 
15° and 24° N, lat., and 96° and 103° E. long. | letters of introduction to D’Alembert; but, finding 
It borders on the south on Siam and Cochin| that they procured him no notice from that 
China, on the east on the last-mentioned country, | philosopher, he wrote him a letter on some ele- 
on the north on China, on the north-west and mentary points of mechanics, with which a 
west on the Birman empire. The river Salnen | hens was so much pleased that he sent for La- 
divides Laos from Birma; and the country near | place the same day, telling him that he had found 
it is covered with mountain ranges, wHich do not|a better way of calling attention to his claims 
attain the snow-line, but rise in some parts to a|than by letters of introduction. Very shortly 
considerable height. This mountain-region is in-| afterwards the recommendation of D’Alembert 
tersected by wide level tracts and plains along) procured for Laplace a. chair of mathematics at 
the courses of the rivers, which are of great fer-| the military school of Paris. This took place in 
tility, but low, and are subject to frequent and| 1768 or 1769. In 1772 Laplace showed his powers 
extensive inundations. The south-eastern part,|in a paper on integration of equations of finite 
traversed by the river Camboja, seems to be more | differences in the ‘Memoirs’ of the Academy of 
elevated. Along the eastern border of Laos there| Turin; and from that time his scientific life was 
runs a mountain-range, about 100 miles wide,|one achievement after another, until he attained 
which separates it from Cochin China and Tonkin. |a reputation almost Newtonian with the world at 
The greatest part of the country is covered with| large, and of the highest extent and characte 
forests and swamps or stagnant waters. among mathematicians, who, though they cannot} 

The largest of its numerous rivers are the Sa-| even compare walks of so different a kind as those 
luen [Birnma], the Mackhaun, or Cambodia, and | of Newton and Laplace, feel that the latter must 


iow 
fe 
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the Menam, which flows through the centre of|be named next after Lagrange, and the two 
the country between the two first-named rivers. | together above all the followers of the first. 
It rises on the western declivity of the table-land| The political life of Laplace was not so fayour- 
of Yunnan, in two branches, which unite south of | ably distinguished. In 1799 the First Consul 
22° N. lat. From the point of junction to 18° | made him minister of the interior. With the views 
N. lat. the river is called the Maepraen ; but from | which N apoleon always professed with respect to 
thence to its mouth in the Gulph of Siam it is| science, it is not wonderful that he should have 
called the Menam. Its length is 800 miles. made the experiment of trying to strengthen his 
The country produces rice, cotton, tea, silk, | administration by the assistance of a philosopher 
gum-lac, and a great variety of fruits. The|whose rising fame made the French expect, to 
elephant, rhinoceros, cattle, and buffaloes abound. | claim a name which should rival that of N ewton. 
Gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock salt are| But the experiment was not successful; and afte 
the chief mineral productions. a very short period the First Consul removed 
The inhabitants of Laos seem to be the original | place to the head of the Sénat Conservateur. The 
stock of a nation which is widely dispersed over | subsequent account given by Napoleon of his mi 
the peninsula without the Ganges, to the east|nister will be a part of the biography of Laplace 
of the river Saluen, According to Gutzlaff they |in all time to come. ‘A mathematician of the 
are mostly inferior in civilisation to the Siamese ;| highest rank, he lost not a moment in showing 
but yet they have made considerable progress in | himself below mediocrity as a minister. In_his 
the various arts of civilised life. They are Bud-| very first attempt at business, the consuls saw that 
hists, and their sacred books are written in the they had made a mistake. Laplace looked at no 
Pali language. 
Laos is divided into threé great portions. searching after subtleties, all his ideas were 
The most northern is called Upper Laos; its problems, and he carried the spirit of the infinite 
capital is Kemalatain. South of it lies Lactho, /simal calculus into the management of business, 
with the capital Chiangmai. The south-eastern ire i hic 
part is called Lanchang, or the country of the | the force will be always admitted; first, because 
Shan. Laos has generally been subject to the | it is so very like what a satirist ought to say of 
neighbouring countries in modern times, To- mathematician ; secondly, because the character o: 
wards the end of the last century, Birma pos- | Laplace's mathematical writings is signally ¢ 
sessed much control over Laos: at the present ridiculously the opposite of all the preceding. Thal 
day it is believed that Siam and Cochin China | Laplace was an incompetent minister is probable 
have the greatest influence, The country js’ but this is not the worst, 
distributed among a number of petty Sovereigns. | In 1814 he voted for the deposition of his ben 
Seems to carry on am active trade with factor,—a step which might have been justifiabl 
Siam, Birma, and China, ‘on public grounds: but nothing can excuse th 
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suppression of the dedication to Napoleon, which 
_ stood at the front of his ‘Théorie des Probabili- 
tés’ during the prosperity of his benefactor, and 
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The consequence is, that a student who has 
followed the writings of Laplace with that admira- 
tion which they must command is staggered when 


no longer. Laplace, who had been created a count | he comes afterwards to find that in almost eve 
by Napoleon, and a marquis by Louis XVIII. im-| part of the work there are important steps which 
mediately after the Restoration, did not appear at | do not belong to Laplace at all. He is then apt 
court during the short restoration of the former. | to imagine that when he reads more extensively 
Of his political conduct during the Revolution we he shall find himself obliged to restore more and 
have no account, except that he was at one time | more to the right owner, until nothing is left which 
under the suspicion of the authorities, and was can make a reputation such as is that of Laplace 
removed from the commission of weights and/with the world at large. Such an impression 
measures. would be wholly incorrect; but it would be no 
After the final Restoration, Laplace's only public more than the just reward of the practice of sup- 
employments were of a scientific character, and | pression. Nevertheless the researches on the 
he died on the 5th of May, 1827. His last words | figure of the planets and on the tides in the 
were, ‘Ce que nous connaissons est peu de chose ; |‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ and the general method of 
ce que nous ignorons est immense.’ the ‘ Théorie des Probabilités’ for the approxima- 
he author of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ to use| tion to the values of definite integrals, are alone 
& common synonyme for Laplace, must ‘be an sufficient, when all needful restoration has been 
object of the admiration of posterity as long as any | made, to enable us to say, that Laplace was one of 
record of the eighteenth century exists. With the | the greatest of mathematicians. 
exception of some experiments made in conjunc-| The first two volumes of the ‘ Mécanique 
tion with Lavoisier, to determine the quantity of Céleste’ appeared in the year VII. of the Republic 
heat in different bodies, we do not find that La- (which lasted from the 22nd of September, 1798, 
place was employed in actual experiment. But to the 21st of September, 1799), and may have 
for many years he was the head, though not the been the inducement of the First Consul to make 
Laplace a member of the government. The third 


hand, of European astronomy; and most of ane 


- dabours of ebservation were made in directions 
pointed »ut by him, or for the furtherance of his 
discoveries in the consequences of the law of gravi- 
tation. Before, however, we begin to speak of 
them, there is an important caution, for the want 
of which a reader of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ might 
‘even overrate Laplace, great as he is. 

The French school of writers on mathematical 
stbjects has for a long time been wedded to the 
reprehensible habit of omitting all notice of their 
predecessors, and Laplace is the most striking 
instance of this practice, which he carried to the 
mtmost extent. In that part of the ‘ Mécanique 
Céleste’ in which he revels in the results of La- 
grange, there is no mention of the name of the 
latter. The reader who has studied the works of 
preceding writers will find him, in the ‘ Théorie 


volume appeared in 1802, the fourth in 1805, and 
the fifth in 1825. One posthumous supplement 
has appeared. 

We have spoken freely of the defects of La- 
place’s character, both political and scientific, and it 
is now our more pleasing task to say a few words 
on the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ as a whole. We might 
dwell upon the great discoveries, such as those of 
the long inequality of Saturn and Jupiter, the 
cause of the acceleration of the moon’s mean mo- 
tion, the explanation of the peculiarities in the 
‘motion of Jupiter's satellites, with a long train of 
similar achievements. But this, though the most 
common method of describing the character of a 
philosopher, is not the sort of description which 
should be given of the ‘Mécanique Céleste.’ Its 
bulk is about 2000 quarto pages; and, owing to 


des Probabilités, anticipated by De Moivre, | the omission of all the steps which a good mathe 
James Bernoulli, &c., on certain points. But|matician may be relied on as able to supply, it 
there is not a hint that any one had previously | would, if expanded to the extent in which Euler 
iven those results from which perhaps his sagacity | would have written the same matter, have 
Ted him to his own more general method. The|probably reached 10,000 pages. If all this 
reader of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ will find that, | work had been collected by one man, even from 
for anything he can see to the contrary, Euler,| the writings of others, we should have called him 
Clairaut, D’Alembert, and above all Lagrange, |the Delambre of the theory of gravitation, and 
meed never have existed. The reader of the|should have prized his writings for their extent, 
*Systéme du Monde’ finds Laplace referring to/their faithful representation of the state of the 
himself in almost every page, while now and then, | science at a particular time, and the diligence dis- 
perhaps not twenty times in all, his predecessors | played in the undertaking. When to the preced- 


in theory are mentioned with a scanty reference to 
what they have done; but the names of those ob- 
servers between whom and himself there could be 
no rivalry occur in many places. It is true that | 
at the end of the ‘Mécanique Céleste’ he gives his- 
torical accounts, in a condensed form, of the dis- | 
coveries of others; but these accounts never in any 
one instance answer the question— Which pages 
of the preceding part of the work contain the 
° 1 matter of Laplace, and in which is he only 
following the track of his predecessor ? 


ing, which is forgotten in the splendour of some of 
the results, we add, that to Laplace is due the dis- 
covery of much, the development of more, and that 
by the employment of his own resources in a man- 
ner which takes all the originality and power of 
the investigator, and the arrangement and com- 
bination of the whole, we may begin to see how he 
has earned his fame. 

Laplace explained his discoveries in a work en- 
titled ‘Exposition du Systéme du Monde,’ of 
which the fifth edition bears the date 1824. 
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The account here given is in style and clearness of isolated hills rise on the plain to an elevatio 
a superior kind, somewhat too egotistical, and par- | of several hundred feet, It has many small lake 
taking of the disposition to suppression already | and rivers, and forests of stunted trees. ” 
noticed. A similar companion to the Theory of| he climate is ‘very cold. Three-fourths of th 
Probabilities appeared as a preface to the work| year the country is covered with snow, and th 
itself, and was published separately (fifth edition, |frost between November and March is ver 
1825), under the title of ‘ Essai Philosophique sur |intense. A few days of intensely hot weathe 
les Probabilités.’ A little treatise, published in | occur in July and August. 
1821, called ‘ Précis de l'Histoire del’Astronomie,’| Four nations inhabit Lapland—the Laplander: 
afterwards was made the fifth book of the fifth|Swedes and Norwegians, Finlanders, and Ru: 
edition of the ‘Systéme du Monde.’ His lectures! sians. The original inhabitants, the Laplander: 
on the elementary branches of mathematics are in| are mostly located in the sterile districts north 
the ‘ Legons de |’Ecole Formale.’ ward of the polar circle. Their number does ne 

Of the ‘Théorie des Probabilités’ we must speak exceed 7000, and they are divided into reindes 
precisely as of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ adding | Laplanders and fishing Laplanders. The forme 
perhaps that there is no part of the latter in which | live mostly on the produce of their herds, whic 


more original power is displayed than in the 
former. ‘The subject being somewhat isolated, its 
results are little known; they have however been 
extensively applied to astronomy, both by Laplace 
himself, and particularly by the German writers. 

The ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ was partly translated 
into English by a learned American writer, Dr. 
Bowditch, 


whose death, though it prevented his potatoes. 


‘sometimes number 1000 head. The fishing Lag 
landers are dispersed among the lakes and alon 
the banks of the rivers, where they live on th 
produce of their fisheries. The number of th 
Swedes and Norwegians is very considerable ; the 
occupy those tracts which are adapted to agricul 
ture, where they cultivate rye, barley, oats, an 
But the best pasture-grounds and mea 


superintending the close of his work, did not take | dows are in possession of the Finlanders. Th 
place till the whole was ready for press. Mrs. So-| Russians live only in the district of Kola, wher 


merville’s work ‘On the Mechanism of the Hea-| they are chiefly occupied as fishermen or as mer 
vens ’ is a selection from the ‘Mécanique Céleste,’ | chants. : 


involving all the fundamental parts of the theory of 
gravitation. 


in the ‘Essay on Probabilities’ in Dr. Lardner’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia.’ The last edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ contains an article on 
Probabilities, in which the same results of analysis 
are treated. 

LAPLAND, the country of the Laplanders, 
comprehends the northern and north-eastern part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. In the twelfth 
century, the Laplanders inhabited the whole 
country, from 64° to 71° N. lat., and from the 


White Sea to the Atlantic; but only a portion of. 


this region is now known by the name of Lapland. 


Lapland probably comprises an area of about! 


120,000 square miles, of which about one-half is 
subject to Russia, and the other half to Sweden 
and Norway. Russian Lapland is separated from 
Swedish Lapland by the river Muonioand the Tornea 
Elif, and from Norwegian Lapland by the Tana Elf. 
Russian Lapland is divided between the two go- 
vernments of Archangel and Uleaborg; in the 
former it constitutes the district of Kola, and in 
the second that of Tornea, Swedish Lapland is 
divided between the two districts (lans) of Pitea 
and Umea. Norwegian Lapland is called Fin- 
marken, 

Along the Norwegian coast lies the mountain- 
range of the Kidlen, which rises in some places to 
a height of 6000 feet; and nearly the whole dis- 
tance from thence to the Gulf of Bothnia is bare 
and sterile. Russian Lapland is an extensive 
plain, generally cowered with sand, but some 


The ‘ Systéme du Monde’ was trans-| beavers, wild reindeer, wolves, lynxes, wolverined 
lated by the late astronomer royal, Mr. Pond. | foxes, hares, squirrels, martens, otters, and Jen 
The fundamental parts of the ‘Théorie des Pro-| mings. 
babilités’ will be found in the‘ Encyclopedia Me- | woodcocks, and a variety of sea-birds. The fores 
tropolitana,’ article ‘ Theory of Probabilities ;’ and | which cover a considerable part of the surface ¢ 
the method of using Laplace’s results, with no | the country, consist mostly of birch, fir, pine, alde 
other knowledge than that of common arithmetic, | and aspen. | 


Wild animals are numerous, including bears 


Among the birds are eagles, capercailie 


LAPO, ARNOLFO DI, the name by whig 
a very celebrated and one of the most early of th 
Italian architects is known. He is so called t 
Vasari, and is said by him to have been thes 
of Lapo, a German, whose real name was Jaco 
He executed many works in Florence, and died the 
according to Vasari, in 1262. Recent research 
however have shown that Arnolfo and Lapo wel 
‘not otherwise connected farther than that~ thi 
were contemporaries in Florence. Arnolfo w 
the son of Cambio, a native of Colle, and, acco 
ing to Vasari, was born in 1232. He was 
greatest architect of his time in Florence: TT 
walls of Florence, which were erected in 128 
were planned by Arnolfo. He built the logd 
and piazza de’ Priori, and the great church 
'Santa Croce. But his greatest work is the chur 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, or the Cathedral 
'Florence. He raised the walls, covered them 
and faced them, but the great dome was the w 
of Brunelleschi. Arnolfo died, according to 
sari, in 1300; aged therefore 68, and not 60, 
Vasari says, if the year of his birth as’ given 


Vasari himself be correct. 

LAPPA, a genus of plants belonging to 
natural order Composite, the sub-order Tub 
flora, the tribe Senecionidee, and the sub- 
|Carduinee. L. minor has an erect stem, 8 f 
or more in_ height with many wide-spread 
branches. When in flower, the involucre rea 
breaks from the stalk, and is known in’ | 


gto 


LAPSANA. 


country by the name ofa Bur. It adheres to the 
coats of animals and the hair and clothing of those 
who pass by, and it is almost impossible to become 
_ free from it without breaking the scales asunder 
and scattering the fruit. In grows in waste places 
‘throughout Europe and the west of Asia. J. 
major and Z. tomentosa are species which are 
found in Germany and Switzerland. 
LA’PSANA, a genus of plants belonging to 


the natural order Composite, the sub-order Liguli- | 
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given rise to many nice distinctions in the English 

law, some of which it is not easy to reconcile 

with the fundamental notion of theft or lareeny. 
There must not only be a taking, but also a 


‘carrying away, technically called asportation ; to 


constitute which the goods stolen must be actually 


occupied. Entire removal, to however slight a 
distance, is a sufficient asportation. But, where a 
severance is necessary before the thief can have 


joan from the position Which they before 


jlore, the tribe -dchoracee, and the sub-tribe | the entire control over the article, the asportation 
Lempsane. There is only one British species of is not complete until such severance is effected ; 


this genus, the L. communis, Nipplewort. 
found in waste uncultivated land, and derives its 
common name from its reputation in village 
medicine; as a soothing application to inflamed 
nipples. LZ. fetida is a species of this genus, 
which grows in Switzerland and on the Alps. 

LAPSE. [Apvowson. | 

LAPWING. [Puovers.] 

LARCENY (ZLatrocinium, Latin; Larcin, 
French) is the legal term for theft. 

This crime was formerly divided into grand and 
petty larceny, distinguished by the value of the 
property taken at one and the same time. It was 
— larceny where the value was more than 

elve pence ; petty larceny where the value did 
not exceed that amount : a distinction referable to 
times in which twelve pence was more than 
equivalent to as many shillings of the present 
currency. At common law the punishment of 
petty larceny was whipping or imprisonment ; 
that of grand larceny was death, unless the of- 
fender were in.a situation to claim benefit of 
clergy, of which mode of escaping punishment 
neither women, nor men who were unable to read, 
or who had been twice married, or who had mar- 
ried widows, or who, not being actually clergymen, 
had before taken the benefit of clergy, could 
avail themselves. [Benerit or CiERcy.] By 4 
George I. c. 11, grand and petty larceny were 
made punishable by transportation. By 7 and 8 
George IV. c¢. 28, the distinction between grand 
and petty larceny was abolished; and larcenies 
are now distinguished as Simple Larceny, or Com- 


pound Larceny, sometimes called Mixed Larceny. | 


I. Simple Larceny at common law is committed 


by wrongfully taking, against the will of the | 


owner, and carrying away, the goods of another, 
with the fraudulent and felonious intent wholly to 
deprive him of his property therein. 

The taking may be either actual or constructive. 
It is actual taking against the will of the owner 
when goods are either taken directly out of the pos- 
session of the owner, or out of the keeping of another 
person who holds them for the owner. Con- 
structive taking against the will of the owner is 
either where the possession of goods is obtained from 
the owner with an intention to st | 
which case the original taking is fglo f 
where the owner, without parting with the legal 
possession, delivers goods into theg hands of a 
person who afterwards converts theng to his own 
use or to some other purpose inconsigent with the 
continuance of the owner's propert in Abert 
which case such conversion constitutep the felonious 
taking. he doctrine of constructife bin bw 

* 


Date; 


It is | asif goods ina shop are fastened by a string to 


the counter, or a purse is entangled with keys in 
the owner’s pocket. 

The thing taken must be goods; and at common 
law larceny could be committed only in respect 
of personal goods. Things real, or things an- 
nexed to the soil, technically called the realty, or 
which are connected with the soil and freehold, 
were not subjects of larceny at common law. This 
rule was observed so strictly, that larceny could 
ees be committed by stealing title-deeds, nor by 
stealing growing corn, grass, trees, &c., unless 
severed from the realty by the thief or by the 
owner, or by a third person, and taken at another 
time. 

The subject-matter of larceny at common law 
must also have been of things im possession, as 
| distinguished from things (technically called choses) 
lin action, %. e. things which are of no intrinsic 
value, but are capable of being made available by 
action or demand, as deeds, bonds, bills, notes, 
and other securities for money, &c. 

The inconvenience arising from these rules, 
which are adapted to a very different state of 
‘society, is remedied by several statutes passed 
during the last and the present century. 

The objection founded upori the connectgon of 
the thing stolen with the realty is removed by 
‘several provisions of 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, 
‘sec, 23, &c. 

The Post-Office Act, 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. 
c. 36, s, 26, makes the stealing and embezzling of 
‘post-letters, letter-bags, &c., felony, punishable 
with a greater or less degree of severity, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence and the existence 
or non-existence of a confidential character in the 
guilty party. 

The goods taken should generally be the goods 
of another person. 

Ifa man take his own goods, supposing them to 
be the goods of another, no larceny is committed. 
But it is larceny if aman takes them for the 
purpose of fraudulently charging another with the 
loss; as if a man steal his own goods for the pur- 
pose of charging the bailee, or of throwing the 
supposed loss upon the hundred. If a wife take 


' It 40. e the goods of her 
h : 
not fae nad» th 
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which intent constitutes the fraudulent and felo- 
nious character of the act. 3 
Persons convicted of simple larceny are, by the 
7 & 8 George IY. c. 29, made liable, at the dis- 
eretion of the court, to be transported for seven 
years, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceed- 
ing two years, and, if males, to public whipping 
in addition to imprisonment ; 


powered to sentence the offenders to be imprisoned | I’ Histoire,’ 
and kept to hard labour, and also to direct that! Institute. 


they shall be kept in solitary confinement as to 


the court in its discretion shall seem meet. The! to 


and the court is em-| tures which he wrote on Voltaire’s 
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Dijon in 1726, made himself known by several, 
translations from the Greek classics, the principal 
of which is his translation of Herodotus, Paris, 
1786. In 1774 Larcher published a ‘Memoir on 
the Goddess Venus,’ which obtained the prize of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. He had a contro- 
versy with Voltaire, in consequence of some stric- 
‘ Philosophie de 
Larcher was a member of the National 
He died at Paris, in December 1812, 
LARDIZA’BALA, a genus of plants belonging 
the natural order Menispermacea, and named 


7 Will. IV. & 1 Vict. c. 90, s, 5, restrict the | after Michael Lardizala, a Spanish naturalist. This 
courts from directing that any offender shall be | plant is a twining shrub, a native of Chili in woods 


kept in solitary confinement for any longer period 
than one month at atime, or than three months 
in the space of one year. The punishment of 


at Concepcion, also in Peru about Arauco. It has 
an eatable fruit, which is gathered and sold in the 
markets of Chili and Peru. The pulp of the fruit 


transportation for simple larceny is repealed by | is sweet and grateful to the taste, 


the 11 Vict. c. 12, except in certain cases, 

As cattle are necessarily left in fields and upon 
commons and wastes without any person to 
attend them, the legislature has interfered to pro- 
tect property of this description by heavier punish- 
ments than those inflicted in other cases of 
larceny. (7 & 8 Geo, IV. c. 29; 7 Will. IV. 
and 1 Vict. c, 90.) 

A person guilty of larceny may be indicted for 
the offence at the suit of the crown; and the 
party injured, and indeed any other person, may 
prefer a bill of indictment without the leave or 
even the knowledge of the crown or its officers, 

II, It is Compound Larceny when larceny is 
accompanied by circumstances which the legislature 
has considered as aggravating the offence and re- 
quiring an increase of punishment. 

Under 7 & 8 George LY. c. 29, s. 6, stealing 
from the person of another, whether openly or 
clandestinely, is a felony punishable by transpor- 
tationgfor life or not less than seven years, or im- 
prisonment for not more than four years with or 
without whipping. ‘To constitute this offence the 
thing stolen must be completely removed from the 
person of the owner, though such complete re- 
moval is not necessary in cases of simple larceny. 
It is no answer to the charge, that such force or 
fear was used as would make the offence amount to 
robbery. [Roppury.] 

Breaking and entering any church or chapel (by 
which is meant a chapel in connection with the 
established religion) and stealing therein any 
chattel, or breaking out of any church or chapel 
after having stolen any chattel therein, is punish- 
able with transportation for life or for not less 
than seven years, or imprisonment not exceeding 
three years, with or without hard labour and 
solitary confinement, by 6 & 7 William IV. c. 4, 

Breaking and entering a dwelling-house and 
stealing therein any chattel, money, or valuable 
security to any value whatever, or stealing in a 
dwelling-house any chattel, money, or yaluable’ se- 
curity to the value of 5/. without a breaking and 
entering, is now, under 7 Will. LV. and 1 Vict. c. 
90, a felony punishable by transportation for not 
more than fifteen or less than ten years, or impri- 
* sonnient not exceeding three years. — 

ARCH. Airae : : 
ARCHE’R, PIERRE HENRI, born at 


LARDNER, NATHANIEL, D.D., born 1684, 
died 1768, was a Presbyterian minister. He 
studied at Utrecht under Greevius and Burmann, 
and afterwards at Leyden. He became private 
chaplain in the family of Lady Treby, who died in 
1729, and was a lecturer at the dissenting 
chapel in the Old Jewry. His ‘ Credibility of the 
Gospel History,’ the ‘Supplement’ to it, and his 
‘Jewish and Heathen Testimonies,’ have been 
considered as the most rational defences of Chris- 
tianity that had been made up tohis time. The 
most remarkable of his minor publications is his 
‘ Letter on the Logos,’ in which it distinctly ap- 
pears that he was of the Unitarian or Socinian 
school. The best edition of his works is that by 
Dr. Andrew Kippis, 4 

LAREDO. (Casriua-1a-Vixva.] * 

LARES, among the Romans, were household 
gods ; the guardians of their hearths and families, 
According to Ovid (‘ Fasti,’ v. 146) there were 
generally two of them, who were sometimes 
represented with a dog at their feet. Others were 
clothed in the skin ofa dog. They usually helda 
cornucopie in their hands as a symbol of good 
housekeeping. The festival of the Lares was 
celebrated on the first of May, when they were 
crowned with garlands, and sacrifices were offered 
to them. 

LARGENTIE‘RE. [Anpr‘oue.] 

LARGHETTO, a musical term, a diminutive 
of Largo, slow, but less so than Largo. 

LARGO, in music, signifies slow. [Apaero.] 

LARGS. [Ayrsuire. ] 

LA’RIDA, the name of a family of birds be- 
longing to the order Natatores, and commonly 
known as Sea-Gulls, or Sea-Mews. 

It is impossible within reasonable limits to 
follow out the opinions of writers on ornithology 
relative to the position and genera to be assigned 
to this family. We can therefore only refer to the 
writings of Willughby, Ray, Brisson, Lacépéde, 
Meyer, Dumeril, Temminck, De Blainville, Lesson, 
the Prince of, Musignano, Mr. Eyton, and others. 

Mr. Vigors (in ‘ Linn. Trans.,’ yol. xiy.), after 
commenting on the affinities of the Laride to 
other connected families, thus expresses himself 
With regard to the contents of the family. 

‘ We enter,’ he says, ‘the family of Laride by. 
means of Sterna, with which Rhynchops, Linn, 
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most intimately accords in habits and external 
characters, notwithstanding the dissimilitude of 
» the bill. The Sterna Anglica, or Gull-Billed 
Tern of Colonel Montagu, conducts us from these 
genera to the groups which compose the Linnzan 
Larus, now justly subdivided into two genera, the 
LFestris, Ml., and Larus of authors. From this 
group weare led to the genera Diomedea, Linn., and 
Haladvroma, Ml., which are characterised by the 
absence of the hind toe, by means of the species 
Larus tridactylus, Lath., where, though the hind 
toe is not absolutely deficient, as might be inferred 
from the specific name, there appears but the rudi- 
ment of one, or rather a stump without a nail. 
The last-mentioned genus, Haladroma, originally 
belonged to the Procel/aria, Linn., and was sepa- 
rated from it by its tridactyle foot. Even in this 
character however it forms a passage from Larus 
to the groups that compose the genuine Procel- 
laria, all of which are distinguished by the sin- 
gular peculiarity of having no true hind toe, buta 
nail adhering to the tarsus in its place. We thus 
arrive at the Petrels, separated into the groups of 
the Procellaria, Auct., Pachyptila, Ill., Pufiinus, 
Ray, and the section denominated by M. Tem- 
minck ‘Les Pétrels Hirondelles.’ These two 
latter groups appear to lead us back to the Terns, 
or Sea-Swallows, from whence we started. The) 
whole of this family, which corresponds with the 
Longipennes of M. Cuvier, is distinctly character- | 
ised by the strength and expansiveness of their | 
wings, with the aid of which they traverse in| 
measurable tracts of the ocean in search of their | 
food, and support their flight at considerable dis-| 
tances from land, seldom having recourse to their 
powers of swimming. We may thus discern the) 
gradual succession by which the characters peculiar 
to the order descend from the typical groups that 
swim and dive well and frequently, but make little 
use of their wings for flight, to the present groups, 
which are accustomed to fly much, but seldom 
employ their powers of swimming, and never dive.’ | 

Mr. Swainson regards the Laride@ as a sub- 
family, consisting of the following genera and sub- 
genera :—Sterna (Terns), including Sterna, Linn. ; | 
Thalassites, Sw.; Phaéton, Linn.; Rhynchops,| 
Linn. ; Gavia, Brisson; Larus, Linn. ; Lestris, | 
Ill.; Petrels, including Procellaria, Diomedea, | 
Linn. {[Axsatross]; Haldroma ; Thalassidroma 
(Stormy Petrels) ; Pachyptila ; and Dromas. For 
ourselves we do not regard the Petrels and Alba- 
trosses as belonging to the family Laride. The, 


writer of the ‘ Pictorial Museum of Animated | 
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living fish, and the putrescent exuvie of the sea, 
with great address. Some are predatory in their 
habits, and like the Sea-Eagle force the more feeble 
fishers to disgorge their booty. In most species, 
the plumage undergoes a decided change of colour 
on the approach of winter, by a process which 
Mr. Yarrell has proved to be different from that 
of moulting (‘ Trans. Zool, Soc.,’ vol. i. p. 13). The 
young differ from their parents, and do not acquire 
their perfect colouring until the second or third 
year. The gulls breed in large companies, and in 
various situations, according to the habits of the 
species, some selecting the Jedges of cliffs, others 
choosing flat and exposed rocky islands, while 
others seek the marshes and pools of the more 
inland parts, and form their nests among aquatic 
herbage. These birds have a very wide geogra- 
phical distribution, and are found in every part of 
the world, and under a great variety of climate ; 
many, especially of the larger species, are inhabi- 
tants of the higher latitudes. 

Genus Xema.—Bill short, slender, straight, 
laterally compressed, its* tip bent down, the 
lower mandible somewhat angulated beneath ; 
nostrils lineal ; tibiz naked on the lower part ; tail 
forked. In the genus Xema, the head becomes 
entirely or partly of a dark colour, as the season of 
reproduction approaches, being- white during the 
rest of the year. In the genus Larus the head is 
of an unsullied white during summer, becoming 
streaked and varied with blackish gray in winter. 

Example.—The Black-Headed Gull (Xema 
ridibundus), the Laughing Gull of Rennie, the 
Red-Legged Gull of Shaw. 


Laughing Gull (Xema ridibundus), 
This bird is common in our islands, retiring in 


Nature’ places the Albatross, Petrels, Shearwater, summer from the sea to breed in inland marshes, 


&e., all with nostrils more or less tubular, in a after which it returns in flocks to the coast. Its 
family termed Procellaride, while his Laride pote is a hoarse cackle. Its food consists of fishes, 
consist of the True Gulls, the Parasitic Gulls, the | crustacee, and the larvee of coleopterous insects. 
Terns, and the Skimmer of the Sea (Ahynchops). | Genus Lavus.—Bill moderate, strong, straight, 
In the present article we shall confine ourselves cultrated, the upper mandible having the tip in- 
to the Gulls only, including in that term Xema curved ; symphysis of the under mandible strongly 
of Leach, Larus of Linnwus, and Jestris of angulated, and ascending thence to the point; 
Lemminck. The other groups will be noticed nostrils placed in the middle of the Dill, lateral, 
under their respective titles. oblong, narrow ; tongue pointed, with the extreme 
The Gulls are powerful on the wing, and easy tip cloven; wings long, acuminated; tail even, 
and graceful in their aerial movements ; they often or slightly forked; legs placed near the centre 
rest floating on the water, but they do not dive, | of the body, of mean length and strength, with 
yet they skim off floating substances as dead or| the lower part of the tibie naked ; feet of four 
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toes, three before and one behind; the three in 
front united by a membrane, the hind one short 
and free. 

Examples.—The Common Gull (Larus canus), 
the Kittiwake (Lurus rissw), the Herring Gull, 
(Larus argentatus), the Great Black-Backed Gull 
(Larus marinus), the Lesser Black-Backed Gull 
(Larus fuscus), and others. 


Black-Backed Gull (Larus marinus). 


Genus Lestris.—Bill moderate, hard, strong, 
cylindrical, very compressed, hooked at the point, 
the upper mandible covered with a cere; the 
under mandible with an angle on the inferior 
edge ; nostrils approaching the front of the bill, 
diagonal, narrow, closed on their posterior part, 
and pervious ; tarsi long, naked above the knee; 
feet with three toes before, entirely palmated ; 
hind toe very small; nails large and hooked; 
tail slightly rounded, two middle feathers elon- 
gated; wings with the first quill-feather the 
longest. — 

xamples.—T'he Common Skua (Zestris catar- 
ractes, Temm.), the Pomarine Skua (Lestris Po- 
marinus, Temm.), the Arctic Skua (Lestris pa- 
rasiticus, Temm.). 

The Skuas are bold and ferocious birds, natives 
of the northern latitudes, breeding on wild heaths 
and solitary islands. They are the determined 
enemies of the Gulls, which they unceasingly per- 
secute on the wing, in order to force them to dis- 
gorge their recently swallowed food, which is 
caught before it can reach the water. Their 
flight is strong and rapid. 

LARKS, a sub-family of the Fringillida, thus 
defined by Mr. Swainson :—Bill more lengthened 
than in any of the Fringillide ; the tip entire or 
absolutely notched. ‘Tertial quills considerably 
lengthened, pointed, and generally as long as the 
quills. Claws very slightly curved; the claws of 
the outer toe always shorter than those of the 
inner toe; hinder claw considerably lengthened, 
and either nearly straight or very slightly curved. 
Typical genus Alauda. The other genera are— 
Calendula, Agrodroma, Macronyx, and Certhi- 
lauda, [Frinarnnipa. | 

LARNE. [Antrrm.| 

LARNIKA. [Cyprvs.] 

LARREY, DOMINIQUE-JEAN, BARON, 
was born at Beaudeau, near Bagnéres de Bigorre, 


in France, in July 1766, He studied the elements | or cast their skin, several times during their p 
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of medicine and surgery at the hospital at Tou 
louse, under the direction of his uncle: Alexi 
Larrey, who practised medicine in that city. I 
1787 he went to study his profession in Paris, anc 
obtained the appointment of surgeon to the frigat 
Vigilante, in which he visited North America. Hi 
returned to Paris at the commencement of th 
Revolution, and in 1792 joined the French army 
which was then carrying on its operations on th 
Rhine. Here he distinguished himself by th 
invention of the ambulances volantes, by means 
which the wounded, being first dressed, wer 
carried off the field of battle; even under the fin 
of batteries. He was at the siege of Toulon 
where he became acquainted with Napoleon Bona 
parte, who was then a lieutenant of artillery. Ih 
1796 he was appointed a professor in the school o 
medicine and military surgery at Val de Grace 
In 1798 he accompanied the French army with 
Napoleon to Egypt, and on his return publishet 
an historical and surgical account of the expe 
dition, with the title ‘Relation historique 4 
chirurgicale de ]'Expédition de l’Armée d’Orien’ 
en Egypte et en Syrie,’ 8vo., Paris, 1803. Fron 
this time he was advanced to various honourable 
positions. After the battle of Wagram he wai 
made a Baron of the Empire, and in 1812 he 
was made surgeon-in-chief of the imperial army, 
He died at Lyon, July 25, 1841. Larrey was @ 
great favourite with Napoleon, who bequeathe 
to him at his death 10,000 francs, expressing 
his conviction that ‘Larrey was the most vi 
tuous man he had ever known.’ 

Larrey published many works besides tha 
above referred to, which contain a great mass © 
valuable surgical observations. 

LA’/RRIDA, a family of hymenopterous ir 
sects, of the section Fossores, containing the follow 
ing genera: 1, Palarus ; 2, Tachytes ; 3, Larra| 
4, Dinetus ; 5, Miscophus. (Shuckard’s ‘ Essa 
on the indigenous Fosscrial Hymenoptera.’) 

LARVA, a term applied to that state in whic 
an insect exists immediately after its exclusio 
from the egg, and which precedes the pupa state 
The animals commonly called Grubs, Maggots, an 
Caterpillars, are larvee. Grub appears to be 
general term analogous to larva ; the term magge 
is most generally applied to the larva state d 
Dipterous insects ; and caterpillar, in the most con 
mon acceptation of the term, is used to designat 
the larva state of lepidopterous insects. These thre 
terms however are used in a very vague manner. 

The most striking difference perhaps whie 
exists between the larva and the perfect inse 
consists in the superior powers of locomotion ¢ 
consequently better developed*skeleton possesse 
by the latter. 

Though larvee never possess wings, they va 
much as regards the development of the locomoti 
organs, and, as these are more or less perfect, § 
does the larva resemble or recede from the inse 
in its imago state. Hence Messrs. Kirby an 
Spence divide larve into two sections: tho 
which, in general form, more or less resemble 
perfect insect; and those which are unlike 
perfect insect. The larvee of both sections me 
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| gress to maturity. The number of moults varies 


$ x; 7, 7, Rings of Trachea ; 8, Situation of transverse 
Ponteriot Muscular Bands; 9, 9, Portion of Trachea cut 
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front of the throat, forming what is called the 
aceording to the species, and the period interven-| Pomum Adami; at the sides of and behind which 
between the moults depends upon the length the form of the cartilage may be easily traced out 
-imsect’s existence in the larva state. In with the fingers. 

moults, not only is the whole external cover-| The cricoid cartilage (8, 3) has somewhat the 


“i z of the insect cast, but even the lining of the form of a signet-ring. It is inclosed within: the 


canal and of the tubes of the trachex is|angle of the thyroid cartilage, beneath whose 
shed. | lower edge the front and narrowest portion of its 
» The greater portion of the larve of the orders ring may be felt, with an interval of about a 
, Hemiptera, and Homoptera, excepting quarter of an inch between them. 
that they have no wings, beara considerable re-| The arytenoid cartilages have each the form of 
semblance to the perfect insect,and hence belong to an irregular triangular pyramid (4,4). They 
the first of the sections just mentioned. As however |are placed upon the upper edge of the broad part 
the muscles which serve to support and give motion of the cricoid cartilage, just within the most ex- 
posse wings are — ed to ~ nee of _ | Lah pat * the, ongie formed by the receding 
so, as might be expected, we find this part plates of the thyroid. 

in the perfect insect more unlike that of the larva} The epiglottis (5) is of a somewhat ovate 
perhaps than any other; and again, where (as in| form. It is attached by its apex to the angle of 
the imago state of Scutellera) a portion of the| union of the plates of the thyroid cartilage, and 
thorax is greatly produced behind and serves to projects obliquely backwards and upwards over the 
protect the wings when folded, the larva, having) cricoid and arytenoid cartilages, like a shield, 
no wings, does not possess this peculiarity. guarding them from the contact of foreign bodies 
~ Belonging to the second division, in which the! passing from the mouth. 2 

larva aon sd resemble the perfect insect, are the| These cartilages are connected chiefly by elastic 
orders Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Neuroptera, Le-| ligament which isarranged in bands of varying thick- 
pidoptera, and Diptera. {[Inszcra.] ness throughout the whole of the larynx; uniting 
_ DARYNX is the organ of the voice. Its frame- | the upper edge of the thyroid cartilage to the 
work is composed of five cartilages, which are|os hyoides, and its lower edge to the cricoid 
capable of being moved on each other in various cartilage ; passing also from the arytenoid cartilages 
directions by muscles, so as to act upon two elastic to the epiglottis, and uniting the rings of the 
bands, on which the voice essentially depends, | trachea and bronchi; affording to all.a firm but 


and which are called the vocal ligaments. yielding connection, and endowing them by its 
Fig.1 elasticity with the power of resounding in accord- 
. a ey ance with the vibrations originating in the vocal 


ligaments. 

The vocal ligaments are two narrow bands of 
highly elastic tissue, stretched between the anterior 
angle of the thyroid and the anterior surfaces of 
the arytenoid cartilages. The substance of which 
they are composed is a yellowish, dense, fibrous 
tissue, which is placed in those parts of the body 
where a permanent elasticity is required, as in the 
spaces between the lamine of the vertebrae, the 
coats of arteries, the rings of the trachea, &. In 
Fig. 2 a profile view of the right vocal ligament is 


Fig. 2. j 
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9 
“1,1, Os Hyoides; 2,2, Thyroid Cartilage; 3, 3, Cri- 
ped Gartilage; 4,4, Arytenold Cartilages 3 5, kpiglottis ; 

Aperture of communication between Glottis and Pha- 


pen from behind, 

) The first, the thyroid cartilage (2, 2), con- 

sista of two plates of dense, tough, fibro-cartilagi- 

nous substance, of an irregularly quadrilateral form, 
ted at the lower part of their anterior edges. 

The prominence of this angular union is felt in the 
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shown: a, a, @ is the outline of the thyroid 
cartilage, of which part of the left side is removed ; 
b is the cricoid cartilage, and c the arytenoid car- 
tilage of the right sides; d, d is the vocal liga- 
ment. In fig. 3 the crico-arytenoidei-lateralies 
(c) are shown attached to the cricoid cartilage 
(a), and to the outer angle of the artenoids (0). 
In Fig. 4, the view of the vocal ligaments 
a, @ is taken as seen from above ; they are attached 
anteriorly to the inside of the thyroid cartilage at 
b, and posteriorly to the front of the arytenoid 
cartilages c, c. Between them is the aperture 
throngh which we breathe, the glottis d (fig. 4). It 
is bounded posteriorly by the inner edges and an- 
terior angles of the arytenoid cartilages ; anteriorly 
by the inner edges of the vocal ligaments. When 
at rest, as during quiet breathing, the glottis is of 
a somewhat lanceolate form, but when speaking or 
singing it is very much narrowed. 

The muscles acting on the parts of the larynx 
just described are arranged symmetrically and 
attached to corresponding points on each side of 
the larynx ; and their names are compounded of 
those of the cartilages on which they are inserted. 

The simplest actions of these muscles in regard 
to the voice may be thus stated : the crico-thyroid 
stretch the vocal ligaments; the thyro-arytenoid 
relax them; the posterior crico-arytenoid open 
the glottis; the lateral crico-arytenoid and the 
posterior arytenoid narrow or close it. 

Below, the larynx opens into the trachea (fig. 1, 
8), which is continued into the chest, and there 
divides into two branches, the bronchi, whose 
ramifications and terminations form the air-pas- 
sages and air-cells of the lungs. The trachea is 
composed of a series of cartilaginous incomplete | 
rings, which are united behind by muscular fibres, | 
and are connected together by longitudinal elastic 
bands. It is thus capable of variations both of! 
length, breadth, and tension, and of entering into | 
vibrations with the column of air contained in it, 
and of assisting in communicating those vibrations 
through its branches to the walls of the chest. 

The larynx has been compared to a variety of | 
musical instruments, and it will be seen that in its 
different parts it unites the principles of several. 
In its essential vocal apparatus it most nearly re- 
sembles the reed instruments, as the reed-pipes of 
the organ, the clarionet, &c., or rather a modifica- 
tion of them, in which the vibrating body is not 
fixed in its dimensions as a metallic tongue, or a 
reed, but consists of a lamina of elastic membrane, 
capable of varied degrees of tension, as well as of 
alterations in its length. No musical instrument 
has yet been constructed on this principle, unless 
we consider as such the various kinds of trumpet in 
which the vibrations are produced by the air im- 
pelled against the edges of the lips, rendered 
more or less tense by the action of their orbicular 
muscle. The principle has been applied in the 
formation of artificial larynges by Biot, Cagniard 
de la Tour, Willis, &¢., who have chiefly used 
caoutchouc membrane ; and by Miiller and Henle, 
who have employed besides either the vocal liga- 
ments themselves or lamine of the elastic coat of 
an artery. ‘The most complete examination of the 
subject is that made by Mitller, and published in 
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the first part of the second volume of his ‘ Physio- 
logie des Menschen.’ a 

The notes produced by the is are subjected 
to modifications in timbre, strength, and purity, by 
the parts connected with the larynx, both above 
and below the vocal ligaments; but it is difficult 
to determine the circumstances on which the dif- 
ferences of the timbre of the yoice in different 
persons depend. The difference between the male 
and female voices is probably owing to the com- 
parative shortness of the vocal ligaments in the 
latter. According to Miiller, their average length 
in man is 18} millimetres, in woman only 123, or 
or nearly as3 to 2. But to account for the dif- 
ferences of tenor and bass, or of soprano and alto 
voices, no good evidence has yet been collected. 
The average compass of the voice is two octaves, 
but in different parts of the scale in different per- 
sons: thus a bass voice commonly has its lowest 
note four or five notes lower than a tenor, 
while a tenor has its highest note from four to five 
notes above the highest note of the bass voice. A 
soprano voice again has its lowest note at nearly 
the same part of the scale as the highest note of a 
bass voice; and thus the whole com of the 
human voice; from the lowest of the to the 
highest of the soprano, would be nearly four 
octaves. The voices of children resemble very 
nearly those of women, but in males a remarkable 
change takes place at puberty, when the voice is 
said to crack. The change from the shrill treble 
voice of the boy to the fuller and rounder tone of 
the man is sometimes perfected almost suddenly 
but in most cases it is for some time in progress 
wavering between the two extremes, deep and 
manly during quiet enunciation, but, when any 
exertion is used, suddenly starting up again to th 
shrill tones of boyhood. In old age, the cartilages 
of the larynx becoming bony, the ligaments ha 
and unyielding, and its muscles pale and powe 
less, the voice completely alters, and it trembles ai 
if there were not sufficient strength in the muscle 
to maintain a due tension of the vocal ligaments 
Besides being subservient to the voice, the laryny 
fulfils other functions of vital importance to th 
whole body. In breathing, for example, its exquisit 
sensibility is immediately excited by the contact o 
any foreign substance, or of a deleterious gas, an 
the glottis is firmly closed by the thyro-arytenoi 
muscles, to prevent the entrance of the noxiou 
body into the lungs. The same action occurs a 
we swallow each portion of our food, to preven 
any of it passing into the lungs; and, if a partic] 
by accident touch the glottis, coughing is excited 
to insure its speedy removal. 

LA’SCARIS, CONSTANTINE, a descendar 
of the imperial family of that name, emigrate 
from Constantinople at the time of the Turkis 
conquest to Italy, where Francesco Sforza, duk 
of Milan, intrusted him with the education 
his daughter Ippolita. Lascaris afterwards we 
to Rome and Naples, where he taught Greek an 
rhetoric. He died at Messina, towards the en 
of the 15th century, leaving his valuable MS 
to the municipal council of Messina.  Thg 
were afterwards transferred by the Spaniards 
the Escurial Library. 
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; back a considerable number to Italy. After 
the death of Lorenzo, Lascaris gave lessons in| 
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_ Lasearis published a Greek Grammar, Milan, 
1476, which was translated into Latin, and went 
through several editions at Venice from the Aldine 
press, under the title of ‘Compendium octo 
Orationis Partium,’ &c. 

_ LA’SCARIS, ANDREAS JOHANNES, ot 
the same family, called Rhyndacenus, left Greece 
at the time of the Turkish conquest, and repaired | 
to Florence, where Lorenzo de’ Medici took him 
under his nage, and sent him to Greece to’ 
collect valuable MSS., of which Lascaris brought 


Greek at Paris. Budzeus was one of his pupils. 
He died at Rome in 1535, being about ninety 
years of Lascaris published or edited, among 
others, the following Greek works :—‘The Hymns | 
of Callimachus,’ with scholia ; ‘Commentaries on 
Sophocles ;’ a Greek Anthology, fol., 1494. 
LASER, a highly esteemed gum-resin among 
the ancients, which had become rare even in the 
time of Pliny, but which is described by Theo- 


tus under the name of silphion. [{SmipHrum.} 

P | 

(the name of the ancient 
a genus of plants belonging to the came to be considered as the residence of the pon- 


LASERPI/TIUM 
Silphiu 
natural order Umbellifere. L. glabrum, glabrous 
Laserwort, has roots which are filled with a gum- 
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Lateranensis, with a palace and other buildings 
annexed to it, situated at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Rome, near the walls of Aurelian 
and Honorius. This group of buildings is called 
‘in Laterano,’ from being built.on the estate once 
belonging to Plautius Lateranus. The later em- 
perors had a palace on the spot, and Constan- 
tine had a church or chapel annexed to the 
palace. Constantine, or some of his successors, 
gave up the palace to the bishops of Rome, 


and the Lateran, till the beginning of the 14th 


century, was the residence of the popes. The 
Pope, in his quality of bishop of Rome, goes to 
take solemn possession of it after his election, and 
he officiates there on certain great festivals, for 
which reason it is styled the head church in the 
world, ‘ Ecclesiarum Urbis et Orbis Mater et 
Caput.’ 

A fire broke out in 1308, which consumed 
the greater part of the palace, as well as the 
church. The church was restored, but the pa- 
lace was abandoned, and Gregory XI., when he 
transferred the papal see to Rome in 1377, fixed 
his residence in the Vatican palace, which then 


tiffs till the 17th century. Sixtus V. however in 
1586 ordered a new palace (the present structure) 


resin, which is acrid, bitter, and even somewhat to be built, adjoining the Lateran church. 


caustic. It is said to be a violent purgative. ZL. 
Siler is a native of the mountains of the middle 
and south of Europe. The root is extremely 


bitter, and yields an aromatic resinous substance | 


which has been supposed to be the Silphion or 
Laser of the ancients. [Sizpaivm.] Sibthorp| 
found this plant in Greece. 

LASSO, ORLANDO DI, was born in 1520, 
at Mons in Flanders, but was, on account of his 
fine voice, taken while a boy, by Ferdinand Gon- 
zaga, to Sicily and Italy. Afterwards he taught | 
singing at Rome. After some years spent in 
travelling, he proceeded to Munich; where he 
married. He died there in 1594, having long! 
enjoyed a very high reputation. 

His eldest son published a collection of his 
works, in “seven volumes, under the title of 


| 


‘Magnum Opus Musicum Orlandi de Lasso, com- 
plectens omnes Cantiones quas Motetas vulgo vo- 
cant a 2 ad 12 Voc.’ &c. 

LASTREA, a genus of Ferns, belonging to the 
tribe Aspidiew. The following species are British 
—L. Thelypteris (Marsh Fern); LZ. Oreopteris | 
(Sweet Mountain Fern); Z. Filiz Mas (Male 
Fern); L. cristata; L. rigida ; and L. dilatata. 

LATAKIA. (Syrtra.] 

LATHE. (Earrnenware; Pottery; Turn- 


ING. 

CATANIA, a genus of Palms of the tribe’ 
Borassine of Martius. ZL. rubra, remarkable for 
its red-coloured leaves, is a native of the Isle of 
France. L. rubra and L. borbonica are moderate 
sized, with all the leaves of a palmate fan shape. 
The leaves, like those of other palms, are employed 
by the natives for covering their huts, as well as 
for making fans and umbrellas, The leaf-stalks 
are split, and employed for making baskets, 
sieves, &e. 

LATERAN, the name of a church, Basilica 


LATIMER, HUGH, bishop of Worcester, the 
son of a farmer in Leicestershire, was born about 
1472. He took a degree at Cambridge, pre- 
vious to entering into holy orders. His ‘heretical’ 
opinions caused him to be prohibited by the 
Bishop of Ely from preaching within that diocese, 


an obstacle which he overcame by gaining the use 


of a pulpit in a monastery exempt from episcopal 


jurisdiction. Cromwell, the king’s favourite, gave 


him a benefice in Wiltshire, where he preached 
reformed doctrines, and recommended him to 
Anne Boleyn, who appointed him her chaplain, 
and soon after the bishopric of Worcester was 
conferred on him (1535). He continued to preach 
these doctrines for three years, at the expiration 
of which the Act of the Six Articles was passed, 
from which he so totally dissented, that he re- 
signed his bishopric. 

Accusations were afterwards made against him 
for his objections to the Six Articles, and he was 
committed to the Tower. He remained a prisoner 
for six years; and not until the accession of 
Edward VI. did he obtain his liberation, when 
he refused to accept the restoration to his see. 
Latimer was committed to the Tower soon after 
the accession of Mary. He steadfastly maintained 
his opinions, and Oct. 16, 1555, was led to the 
stake with Ridley, gunpowder being fastened 
about his body to hasten his death ; it took fire 
with the first flame, and he died immediately. 
Latimer published several of his sermons at dif- 
ferent times. They have been reprinted in 2 
vols. 8vo,, London, 1825. 

LATI'NI was the name of one of the oldest 
nations of Italy, who are said to have come down 
at some remote time, before the building of Rome, 
from the central Apennines, in the neighbourhood 
of Redte (the modern Rieti), into the lower country 
between the Anio, the Tiber, the Alban Moun- 
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tains, and the sea, which was afterwards called | to send their youth to serve no longer as auxilia- 


Latium. 
their settlements in the lowlands, where they 
founded many towns—Laurentum, Lanuvium, La- 
vinium, Aricia, Gabii, Tusculum, Tibur, Preeneste, 
Labicum, Collatia, Cora, and others. That there 
was a mixture of Grecian blood in the Latin race 
seems not to be doubted, and a comparison of the 
elementary parts of+the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages proves at least that those who used these 
tongues were sprung from or related to a common 
stock. The Latin communities were united by 
religious rites, 

The Latini are described asa race robust, hardy, 
frugal, and warlike, and their early union with 
Rome, great part of whose population was re- 
cruited amongst them, contributed mainly to the 
growth and success of that republic. Their towns 
were strong, both by their position and their 
massive walls, traces of which still exist on the 
sites of ancient Praeneste, Tusculum, and other 
places of dates anterior to Rome, and are ascribed 
by some to the Tyrrhenians, who preceded the 
Latini, and have been confounded with the Pelas- 
gians. The foundation of Alba is involved in 
great obscurity, but the fact of its being an im- 
portant town several centuries before the existence 
of Rome is undoubted. [Aba Lonaa.] Whether 
Alba was at the head of the Latin Confederation, 
or was the centre of another confederation distinct 
from that of the Latins, though connected with it, 
has been a matter of doubt. Niebuhr adopts the 
latter supposition. A distinction is made by Livy 
between the Albans and Latins. The dictator of 
Alba is not called the dictator of the Latins. The 
founders of Alba were either emigrants from 
Lavinium, who built a town and set up an inde- 
pendent state for themselves, according to Livy's 
story of Ascanius, or they were strangers, pro- 
bably a tribe from the mountains, who built a new 
town, which in course of time ruled over part of 
Latium and sent colonies to Lavinium and other 
places on the coast which had become deserted. 
Alba is*said to haye ruled over thirty colonies, 
and a like number of thirty towns is mentioned as 
constituting the Latin Confederation in the Roman 
period. 

Under Tullus Hostilius, the third Roman king, 
war broke out between Rome and Alba, which 
ended in the destruction of Alba and the removal 
of the inhabitants to Rome. In the following 
reign of Ancus Marcius, the first war of the 
Latins against Rome is mentioned : the result was 
that Politorium, Tellena, and Ficana were taken 
by the Romans, and the inhabitants transferred to 
Rome, where they were settled on Mount Aven- 
tine. Servius Tullius obtained, by agreement 
with the leaders of the Latin cities, what his pre- 
decessors could not obtain by force, namely, that 
the Latins should unite with the Romans in build- 
ing a temple to Diana on the Aventine, to be 
common to both people. This was considered as 
an acknowledgment that Rome was the head of 
the Latin nation. Tarquinius Superbus, the last 
of the Roman kings, persuaded the Latins not 
only to renew the treaty with Rome, but to 
acknowledge him as their princeps, or chief, and 


These Latins appear to have formed ries, but mixed with the Romans in the same 


legion. Tarquinius also assumed the presidency 
of the Feriz Latinz, or festivals of the Latin 
state, which by an ancient usage were held once 
a year on the summit of the Alban Mount, and 
were dedicated to Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis ; 
and he made these solemnities common to the 
Romans, the Latini, and the Hernici. Deputies 
from the three nations and from other allied dis- 
tricts attended, each bringing their victims. The 
sacrifices lasted three days, some say six, after 
which a ‘ visceratio,’ or distribution of meat, took 
place among the deputies. These ferie continued, 
bating some temporary interruptions, to be held 
down to the latest period of the Roman republic, 
and one of the two consuls always attended them. 
The history of the Latin cities, after the expulsion 
of the last king to their subjugation by the Ro- 
mans, B.0. 337, is a part of the history of -Rome. 
Some of the Latin towns had previously obtained 
the Roman citizenship, either complete, or in a 
limited degree. 
During the Second Punic War Hannibal tried 
to work upon the feeling of dissatisfaction which 
existed among many of the Latins, as well as other 
nations of Italy which had been conquered by 
Rome ; and accordingly, after the battles of Trebia 
and Thrasymene, he separated the Latin and Cam- 
panian from the Roman prisoners, and released the 
Latins without ransom, The Latins however, 
unlike the Campanians, Samnites, Hirpini, Luca- 
nians, and others, who went over to Hannibal, 
remained faithful to Rome, whose armies were 
repeatedly recruited among them during that long 
and fearful contest. 
The Latins remained for two centuries and a 
half in the same dependent condition, until th 
breaking out of the Social or Italian War. Th 
tribune Livius Drusus proposed that the full Roma 
citizenship should be extended to them, as well as 
the other nations of Italy, which had formed trea 
ties of alliance with Rome. Drusus however wa 
murdered, and his motion was dropped for a time 
But when the Marsi, Samnites, Peligni, Campa 
nians, and Lucanians rose in arms, and constitute 
themselves into a confederation, of which the 
made Corfinium the capital, and after they had d 
feated several Roman armies, the consul L. Juli 
Cesar (B.0. 91) advised and obtained the passin 
of a law which gave the Roman franchise to all th 
people of Italy who were allies of Rome and h 
remained faithful in that emergency. This fran 
chise, or civitas, is stated accordingly to have bee 
granted to the ‘ socii,’ or allies, who had farnishe 
their contingents, and to the Latins, who 
mentioned distinctly from the rest. By this gran 
the freemen of the Latin towns were placed so 
on a level with the Roman citizens as to enjo 
the full Roman franchise, to be admitted into th 
Roman rustic tribes, have votes, and be eligible 
public offices. Thus the distinction between th 
Romans and the real or original Latins was ob] 
terated, 
LATITUDE. [Lonarrupg anv Latirupr.] 
LA’TIUM, the country of the ancient Latin: 
had at first for its boundaries on the west 
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“Tiber, which divided it from Etruria; on the 
north, the Anio, which separated it from the 
Sabini; and, on the south, the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
To the east and south-east its boundaries on the 
side of the Volsei are not so clear. In the first 
period of Roman history the Latin territory does 


not seem to have extended to the eastward beyond 


the Alban Mount, nor beyond a line drawn from 
that point to the sea-coast, leaving outside of it 
Satricum, Corioli, and Antium, which in the earlier 
ages of the republic appear as Volscian towns. 
And yet in the first treaty with the Carthaginians, 
said to have been concluded soon after the expul- 
sion of Tarquinius Superbus, Antium, Cireeii, and 
Tarracina, or Anxur, are reckoned as towns of 
Latium. Preneste however and Tibur appear 
from the first as Latin towns, the former being the 
advanced post of Latium on the side of the Her- 
‘nici, who inhabited the mountainous tract between 
the Trerus (Sacco), the Upper Anio, and the 
Liris. Tibur, also a town of the Latini, was 
divided by the Anio from the territory of the 
Sabini. But the boundary of the Latin territory 
seems to have crossed the Anio below Tibur, and 
- to have extended across to the Tiber above the 
influx of the Allia, so as to include the towns of 
_ Nomentum and Crustumeria. Within these limits 
there wasa great number of towns, some of which 
are mentioned in the article Lartrnt. 

After the final conquest by Rome of the Volsci, 
the Hernici, and the Aurunci, the name of Latium 
was extended to the whole country inhabited by 
these three peoples, in addition to the country of 
the old Latins, and this was called Latium Novum. 
It extended to the eastward as far as the Liris, 
and included also a district on the left bank of that 
river, which once belonged to the Volsci, with the 
towns of Arpinum, Aquinum, Interamna, Atina, 
and Casinum. The other towns of this new 
Latium were Privernum, Tarracina, Amycle, 
Fundi, Caietz, Formiz, and, farther inland in the 
country of the Hernici, Anagnia, Ferentinum, 
Frusino, Verulz, Aletrium, Signia, Fregille, and 
Fabrateria. Latium was in its extended sense 
bounded by Campania and Samnium to the east, 
by the Sabini to the north, the Tiber to the west, 
and the sea to the south. Under Augustus, 
Latium and Campania constituted the first of the 
eleven regions into which Italy was divided by 
that emperor. F 

The physical geography of Latium and the 
actual state of the country are given under Cam- 
PAGNA pvr RomA, except the easternmost part of 
the new Latium, namely, the districts of Gaéta, 
and Sora, which belong to Lavoro, Terra DI. 

LATREILLE, PIERRE-ANDRE’, was born 
at Brives, Nov. 29, 1762. He was sent to Paris 
in 1778, and placed in the college of the Cardinal 
Lemoine, to be educated for the church. He 
gained the friendship of Lamarck and other 
scientific men, and devoted himself particularly to 
entomological studies. At the Revolution, being 
an ecclesiastic, he was persecuted and condemned 
to banishment, but escaped this punishment through 
the influence of his scientific friends. In 1798, he 
was named a correspondent of the Institute, and 
eventually filled the vacant chair of zoology. 
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Latreille was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1814, and was made in 1821 Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour. He died at Paris, 
Feb. 6, 1833. 

The number of his literary productions is 
very considerable. His memoirs, especially those 
upon the sacred insects of the Egyptians, and on 
the general geographical distribution of insects, 
excited considerable attention. Latreille’s ‘ Précis 
des Caractéres génériques des Insectes’ (Brives, 
1796), was the first work in which these animals 
were distributed in natural families, and it formed 
the basis of his ‘ Genera Crustaceorum et Insecto- 
rum’ (Paris, 1806-1809, 4 vols. 8vo), which is 
by far the best of all his works. 

LATROBITE occurs crystallised and massive. 
Primary form a doubly oblique prism. The colour 
isa pale red; the lustre vitreous ; and the sub- 
stance translucent,. It consists mainly of silica 
and alumina. 

LATTAKOU. [Berronovana.] 

LATTEN. ([Bnrass. 

LAUD, WILLIAM, was the son of a clothier 
at Reading in Berkshire, where he was born Oct. 
7, 1573. He received his early education in the 
free grammar-school of Reading, whence, in 
July 1589, he was removed to Oxford, where he 
had the character of being ‘at least very Po- 
pishly inclined.’ In 1605 Laud had been ap- 
pointed chaplain to Charles Lord Mountjoy, earl 
of Devonshire, on whose death, in 1608, he was 
appointed one of the chaplains of Neile, then 
bishop of Rochester. In 1611 he became president 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. In 1616 king James 
conferred upon him the deanery of Gloucester, 
having some time previously appointed him one 
of his chaplains in ordinary. In 1617 he ac- 
companied the king into Scotland for the pur- 
pose of modelling the Scottish Church. On Jan. 
22, 1620, he was installed prebendary of West- 
minster, and Noy. 18, 1621, consecrated bishop 
of St. David’s. 

In May, 1622, the conference between Land 
and Fisher the Jesuit took place. It was held in 
the presence of the Marquis of Buckingham, who 
shortly after, as Laud informs us, ‘ was pleased to 
enter upon a near respect to him, the particulars 
of which were not for paper.’ On the 15th of 
June he became ‘C.’ to Buckingham. It is thus 
he writes it in his‘ Diary :’ Some suppose it to 
mean Chaplain; others, Confessor. 

In 1626 Laud was made bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and dean of the Chapel Royal. In 1627 
he was made a privy-councillor, On the 11th of 
July, 1628, he says, ‘My congé deslier was signed 
by the king for the bishopric of London.’ 

On the death of Buckingham, Laud commenced 
his career of statesmanship with a zealous persecu- 
tion of the Puritans, or religious sectarians, In 
1630 he was chosen chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. In 1632 he obtained for his dependant, 
Francis Windebanke, the office of secretary of 
state; and in the same year Dr. Juxon was, he 
says in his ‘Diary,’ sworn dean of his majesty’s 
closet —‘ that I might have one that I might trust 
near his majesty.’ 

Laud was appointed, Ang. 16, 1633, archbishop 
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of Canterbury ; on Feb. 5, 1634, one of the great| water. When heated, it melts, and volatilise 
Committee of Trade and the King’s Revenue ; and | without leaving any residue. The berries contai 
on the death of Weston, lord high treasurer, the | only about one per cent. of this substance. ; 
management of the treasury was committed by| LAURUS, a genus of the natural family « 
letters patent under the great seal to certain com- | Zauracew, to which indeed it has given its nam 
missioners, of whom Laud was one. While in| It includes as a species one of the most celebrate 
power, he lent his aid to most of the despotic mea- | trees of antiquity, and until recent times some « 
sures of the king, and performed many arbitrary |the most elegant and useful of the vegetab] 
acts on his own account, by means of the infamous | kingdom. They are now however placed in di 
court known as the Star Chamber. tinct genera. [Cassra ; CrynamomuM.] 

But the termination of Laud’s career was ap-| . The Laurel, or Sweet Bay, now alone remair 
proaching. On Nov. 18, 1637, a few weeks after|in the genus Laurus, and is the LZ. nobilis « 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, he was im-| Linneus, a native of the north of Africa an 
peached of high treason by the House of Commons, | south of Europe, and of Asia; at least it has bee 
and committed to the Tower. Of his trial he has | so long naturalised in these countries that it woul 
himself written a full, and, on the whole, faithful | be difficult to ascertain whence it was original] 
account. (‘History of his Troubles and Trial,’| introduced. The Bay-Tree attains a height of 2 
folio, London, 1695.) He defended himself! or 30 feet, and is cultivated in gardens, not onl 
throughout with courage and ability. The judges | on account of its elegant appearance, but also fo 
gave it to be understood that the charges con- | the aromatic fragrance of its leaves, which are evel 
tained no legal treason ; whereupon the Commons / green and quite smooth. The fruit is endowed wit 
changed the impeachment into an ordinance for | aromatic properties as well as the leaves, whenc 
his execution, to which the Lords assented. Laud | both have long been used in medicine as stimulant 
produced a pardon from the king, which was dis-| and carminatives, as well as a fatty oil expresse 
regarded. _He was beheaded on the 10th of| from the seed. : 
January, 1640-1. LAUSANNE, the capital of the Swiss canto 

LAUDANUM. [Optvm.] of Vaud, is situated near the northern shore 

LAUENBURG. [Denmark ; Scuteswie.] | the Lake of Geneva, on three steep hills, whi 

LAUGHARNE. [CarrMarTHENSHIRE.] project from Mont Jorat, and are separated b 

LAUMONITE occurs crystallised and massive. | deep ravines, The situation of Lausanne is pi 
Primary form an oblique rhombic prism. The turesque ; but the interior of the town is far fro 
colour is a reddish white, the lustre vitreous. It | pleasing, the streets being narrow, very steep, an 
is translucent; and when heated at the blow- | ill paved. The cathedral, a vast Gothic structu 
pipe it gives a white enamel, which, by a continued | of the 11th century, and the handsomest church i 
heat, is converted into a transparent glass. It is | Switzerland, is adorned with a lofty tower, an| 
a compound of silica, alumina, lime, and water. | also a spire 200 feet high. The church of § 

LAUNCESTON. [Cornwatt.] Frangois is also a very old building. The castl 

LAURA’CEM, a natural order of apetalous | formerly the residence of the bishop of Lausanne, 
Exogens, consisting entirely of trees and shrubs | now the council-house of the canton. The oth 
inhabiting the warmer parts of the world, and in | remarkable buildings of Lausanne are—the colle 
most cases aromatic; on which account several are | which contains a large library and a museum; t 
mentioned in works on officinal plants. The best | penitentidty ; the charity-schools ; and the casin 
known species in Europe is Lawrus nobilis, the | or club-house. The town has 14,120 inhabitan 
Sweet Bay, a beautiful evergreen, whose fragrant | It has no manufactures of importance. The chi 
leaves are commonly employed to flavour con- | trade is in wine, the staple produce of the canto 
fectionary. [Lavrus.] Other products of the|The environs present very delightful scene 
order are—cinnamon, cassia, sassafras, camphor, | Steamers from Geneva and other points on the | 
and other useful substances. put in daily at the suburb of Ouchy, which 

LAUREATE, POET, an officer in the lord-| built on the shore of the lake. The house inhabi 
chamberlain’s department of the royal household, | by the historian Gibbon is still shown in Lausan 
from the Latin lawrus, the bay. The earliest} LAUSITZ (Lusatia), a circle in the kingdom 
mention of a poet-laureate in England is in the | Saxony, is bounded N. by Prussian Saxony, E. 
reign of Edward IV. In the reign of Charles I., | Silesia, 8. by Bohemia, and W. by the Saxon ci 
1630, the first patent of this office appears to have |of Dresden. Its area is 966 square miles, and 
been granted, which fixed the salary or pension at-| population in 1846 was 286,171, of whom 42,4 
tached to it at 100/. a year, with a tierce of canary |are Wends. It is covered in the south-east wi 
wine. The succession of poets-laureate since the time | mountains, which form the continuation of 
of Charles II. has been—John Dryden, Nahum Riesengebirge westwards, and send out nume 
Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley | offsets into the other parts of thecircle. T 
Cibber, William Whitehead, Thomas Warton, | principal rivers are the Neisse, a feeder of t 
Henry James Pye, and Robert Southey. Mr.| Oder in the south-east; the Spree in the cen 
Wordsworth is the present holder of that distine-| and the Elster in the north-west, which belong 
tion. A commutation of 27/, for the allowance of] the basin of the Elbe. The soil is sandy, and 
Wine is now paid. general unproductive. The corn produced d 

LAURINK, an acrid and bitter principle con-| not suffice for the home consumption. Flax, h 
tained in the berries of the laurel. Its smell re-| tobacco, &e., are grown. Horses, horned ca 
sembles that of laurel oil, It is insoluble in sheep, bees, and geese are very numerous, 
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LAVA. 
iron is found, and iron-mines are worked. Great 


» quantities of turf are cut for fuel. Most of the 
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inhabitants are engaged in manufacturing wool- 
len cloth, hosiery, linen, cotton, leather, tobacco, 
&e. There are several iron forges and foundries. 

This circle forms but a small portion of the 
former margraviate of Lausitz, which had an area 
of 4168 square miles, and was divided into Upper 
and Lower Lausitz. With the exception of the 
above circle, the margraviate was ceded to Prussia 
in 1815, and now forms part of the provinces of 
Prussian Saxony, Brandenburg, and Silesia. 

The principal towns of the circle are—Bautzen 
CRAveaeR) Ebersbach, N.W. of Zittau, on the 

pree, a place of 6000 inhabitants, with important 
linen manufactories: Kamenz, on the Schwarze- 
Elster, which has manufactures of woollen cloth, 
linen, and leather, and a population of 3844: 
Gross-Schénau, which stands on the Altwasser, 
and has 4600 inhabitants, who manufacture 
large quantities of damask: Reichenaw, on the 
Bohemian frontier, which has 3570 inhabitants : 
Hernnhut, afew miles N. of Zittau, a small 
place, of 1400 inhabitants, from which the sect of 
the evangelical brethren took the name of Hernn- 
hutters : and Zittaw, on the Altwasser or Mandau, 
a feeder of the Neisse, which is a large well-built 
walled town, with considerable linen and woollen 
manufactures, distilleries, breweries, paper-mills, 
dye-houses, and potteries ; it has also a good com- 
merce in flax, linen thread, and colonial products ; 
a theatre, 8 churches, a gymnasium, a training- 
School for teachers, a public library, and 8520 
inhabitants. 

LAVA, in Geology, the most general designa- 
tion of the mineral substances which are erupted 
in a melted state from volcanic vents. Lava, 
when observed as near as possible to the point 
from whence it issues, is for the most part a 
semifluid mass of the consistence of honey, but 
sometimes so liquid as to penetrate the fibre of 
wood. It soon cools externally, and« therefore 
exhibits a rough unequal surface, but the internal 
Mass remains liquid long after the portion exposed 
to the air has become solidified. The temperature 
at which it continues fluid is considerable enough 
to melt silver. 

According to Von Bach, almost all lavas are to 
be viewed as a modification of trachyte, consisting 
essentially of felspar, and united with titaniferous 
iron; they generally contain glassy felspar, and 
often inclose augite, leucite, hornblende, mica, 
olivine, specular iron, and many other minerals, 
developed by crystallisation from the fused mass. 
Basalt, another of the characteristic volcanic rocks, 
contains, besides much felspar, a considerable 
admixture of augite or hornblende, and is rich in 
oxide of iron, sometimes titaniferous. About one- 
half of the weight of all lavas is silica: the other 
half consists of earthy and alkaline ingredients 
varying greatly in proportions. 

The certainty with which the mineral ingre- 


_ dients of lava can be identified depends principally 
on the degree of crystallisation which circum- 


stances haye permitted. There is in lava every 
e of yariation, some specimens being of 


granitic, others of earthy, compact, resinous, or | 


folia. 
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vitreous texture. According to conditions of 
solidification,—in water, in air, or in fissures of 
the earth,—the minerals which oceur in lava are 
variously distributed; and the masses appear 
compact, porous, cellular, vesicular, cavernous, 
spumous, or filamentous. 

LAVAL, the capital of the French department 
of Mayenne, is situated in 48° 4’ N, lat., 0° 46’ 
W. long., 152 miles W. by 8. from Paris, and has 
17,348 inhabitants. The principal part of the 
town stands on the slope of a hill, on the right 
bank of the Mayenne, and consists of irregularly 
built, narrow, steep, and crooked streets of dark 
timber-framed houses, each story of which oyer- 
hangs the one below it, so that a considerable part 
of the buildings overhang and darken the dreary 
streets. From the midst of these dismal build- 
ings, and close to the river, rises the extensive 
old castle of the lords of La-Tremouille, sur- 
mounted by a lofty round tower, which formed 
the keep; this castle is now used as a prison. 
Near the castle an old bridge thrown across the 
river leads to a new suburb, regularly built with 
wide straight streets, on the left bank of the 
river. Another suburb called Aveniéres is in- 
teresting on account of its elegant church, which 
dates from 1040. The principal buildings in the 
old town are—the churches of La-Trinité, des Cor- 
déliers, and St. Vénérand; two hospitals, founded 
about the year 800; the public library ; a large 
and handsome linen market. The town has a 
tribunal of first instance, a tribunal and chamber 
of commerce, and a college. It isthe centre of a 
large manufacture of table and household linen 
and linen-yarn, for the sale of which there are 
weekly markets ; calico, flannel, cotton handker- 
chiefs, serge, soap, leather, &c., are also made; 
and there is a good business done in flax, wine, 
brandy, clover-seed, timber, iron, marble, &c. 
Laval is a walled town; it was taken in 1793 
by the Vendeans, who, in October of that year, 
under the command of Larochejacquelin, defeated 
with temrible slaughter a large army of republicans 
near the town. The railway now in course of 
construction from Paris to Brest passes through 
Laval. (Dictionnaire de la France.) 

LAVA/NDULA SPICA, a native of southern 
Europe, of which there are two varieties, if not dis- 
tinct species, termed L. latifolia and L. angusti- 
The former is also called Spike Lavender, 
and the oil which it yields differs considerably 
from the oil of L. angustifolia, or L. vera, and is 
termed Oil of Spike or foreign Oil of Lavender. 
This sort is much less fragrant and of a deeper green 
colour than the oil of the true lavender, and is 
merely used in painting, or to adulterate the 
genuine oil, which is so extensively employed in 
the preparation of perfumes. The flowers of the 
L. angustifolia are the parts employed in medi- 
cine. 

LAVA’TER, JOHANN KASPAR, was born 
Nov. 15, 1741, at Ziirich, where his father was 
a physician. He performed the duties of a preacher 
in his native town. In 1767 he published his 
admired ‘Swiss Songs,’ and in the following year 
his ‘ Aussichten in die Ewigkeit’ (‘Prospects of 
Eternity’). In 1769 he was made deacon of the 
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Orphan-house church at Ziirich. His’ ‘Physio- 
gnomic Fragments’ appeared in 1775, in 4 vols. 4to. 
It is said that in after-life Lavater had less faith 
in physiognomy than at first. Lavater regarded 
the beginning of the French Revolution with 
satisfaction; but his opinions changed after the 
decapitation of the king. When, on September 
26, 1799, Massena took Ziirich, Lavater, who 
was busied in the streets exciting the Swiss soldiery 
and aiding the sufferers, was shot. He suffered a 
long time from this wound, and did not die till the 
beginning of 1801. 

LAVATE’RA (in honour of the two Lavaters), 
a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Malvacee. L. arborea (Tree Mallow) is a native 
of Italy, Spain, Portugal, the north of Africa, 
and the Canary Islands, on maritime rocks; also 
in Britain, in the Isle of Wight, on Portland 
Island, in Cornwall, and Devonshire. It is the 
Maidan of Theophrastus (‘ Hist. Pl.,’ i. 5; i. 14). 

None of the species of Lavatera are of any im- 
portance or value, except as ornamental plants. 
Many of them are hardy, easily cultivated, and 
well adapted for shrubberies. The greenhouse 
and frame species will thrive well in a mixture of 
loam and peat, or any light soil. They may be 
planted out during the summer against a south wall, 
and, if protected in the winter by a mat, will gene- 
rally survive throughout the year. The perennial 
species grow in any kind of soil, and may be pro- 
pagated either by dividing the plants at the root, 
or by seeds. The annual and biennial kinds 
should be sown in the open border during the 
spring. The species chiefly worth cultivation in 
gardens are L. Olbia, flava, unguiculata, Nea- 
politana, Cretica, Lusitanica, and trimestris. 

LAVELANET. ([Artr’ce.] 

LAVENDER, the name of hoary, narrow- 
leaved, fragrant bushes, inhabiting the south of 
Europe, the Canaries, Barbary, Egypt, Persia, and 
the west of India, with generally blue flowers. 
Twelve species are described, of which two only 
are of general interest, namely, the comffon La- 
vender (Lavandula vera) and Spike Lavender 
(LZ. spica), both natives of sterile hills in the south 
of Europe and Barbary. . 

LAVER, a substance sometimes used as food, 
consists of the fronds of marine plants belonging 
to the genera Porphyra and Ulva. Common 
purple laver is furnished by Porphyra laciniata 
and P. vulgaris, two species common on rocks and 
stones in the sea on many parts of the British coast. 
They derive their botanical name from their beau- 
ful purple or violet colour. 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT, was 
born at Paris, Aug. 16, 1743. His father spared 
no expense in his education. When only twenty- 


one years of age, he obtained the prize offered by | 


the government for the best essay on lighting the 
streets of Paris. In 1768 he was admitted an 
associate of the French Academy, and in 1769 
obtained the appointment of one of the farmers- 
general of the revenue. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed to superintend the numerous saltpetre- 


works of France. 


During the Reign of Terror he was accused of 
having, as a farmer-general, mixed water and 
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noxious ingredients with tobacco: he secret 
himself for some days; but, hearing that his cc 
leagues were imprisoned, he voluntarily surrey 
dered, and was consigned to the guillotine Ma 
8, 1794. 

He was the author of nearly sixty memoi! 
printed in the ‘ Memoirs’ of the Academy, an 
other periodicals. His principal separate work 
are: ‘ Opuscules Chimiques et Physiques,’ 2 vol 
8vo. 1775; ‘Traité Elémentaire de Chimie,’ 
vols. 8vo., 1789; ‘ Instructions sur les Nitriére 
et sur la Fabrication de Saltpétre,’ 8vo., 1777. 

In a posthumous and incomplete publication 
consisting of two octavo volumes, entitled ‘ M 
moires de Chimie,’ Lavoisier, alluding to the ten 
commonly employed of the French theory, clain 
it entirely as his own. This theory overturne 
the phlogistic theory of Stahl [Cuemistry, | 
455], which had assumed that a peculiar princip! 
called phlogiston was the cause of all combust 
bility and all metallisation. The modern theor 
of combustion is mainly due to Lavoisier. H 
analysis and recombination of atmospheric a 
were ably conceived and executed. He was on 
of the chief means of bringing about the reforme 
nomenclature of chemistry. But Lavoisier 
more claims to originality than he was able 
support. (Professor Brande has justly said 
him that, ‘ though a great architect in the scien 
he laboured but little in the quarry ; his materi 
were chiefly shaped to his hand, and his skill 
displayed in their arrangement and combination. 

LAVO’/RO, TERRA DI, a province of t 
kingdom of Naples, corresponding to the grea 
part of the ancient Campanra, is bounded N. 
Abruzzo, E. by Sannio and Principato-Ultra, 
by the provinces of Naples and Principato-Cit 
and W. by the Mediterranean and the Cam 
di-Roma. The province . extends between t 
lower ridge of the Apennines, the Mediterran 
and the mountains which encircle the Bay of 
ples. Thearea is 2493 square miles, and the po 
lation in 1845 was 721,971. It is divided i 
five districts:—1. The plain of Nola in t 
south-east, which looks like an immense grove 
tall elms and poplars planted in rows to supp 
the vines which grow at their feet, and whi 
twist around them, and hang in festoons from 
to tree. Between the rows corn and pulse 
sown. The soil isa rich sandy loam. 2. W 
of Nola is the district of Caserta, which inclu 
the central part of Campania, and is watered 
the Volturno. The plains of Caserta and Ca 
near the mountains are tolerably healthy, well 
tivated, and extremely productive ; but the pl 
of the Volturno, from Capua to the sea, is v 
unhealthy : it is chiefly occupied by herds of ho 
cattle. A range of hills, the Massicus of 
ancients, here divides the basin of the Voltu 
from that of the Liris or Garigliano. 8. The 
trict of Gaéta, which includes the lower val 
of the Liris and the plain of Fondi. The. 
lands of the Garigliano are unhealthy and desol 
but where the Formian Hills stretch near 
coast the country is healthy, fruitful, and 
cultivated, The plain of Fondi is very unhealt 
owing to a stagnant lake near that town, . 4. 
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which occupies the valley of| addressed to all the members of a given community, 
and as| who owe obedience to sueh supreme power. 


To 


far as the great chain of the Apennines of Abruzzo. | make it efficient there must be some sanction, or 


his part of the country is healthier. 
lands produce wheat and 
slopes of the mountains are planted with the olive, 


while the higher grounds afford 


maize, and the lower | obedience to it. 


pasture or are| Law of such country; 


The low} penalty, or punishment, or means of enforcing 


All the laws of any given coun- 
try may be comprehended under the term the 
though the term law, as will 


covered with chestnut-trees. 5. The district of| be presently explained, comprehends more than 


Sora, which embraces the valley of the Upper jall the laws (leges), 
Liris. This is in great measure a mountainous| given country ; for it 
district, cold in winter, and partaking of the| Law which are not laws or statutes. 
These five dis-| that exists in any given country is called the 


nature and climate of Abruzzo. 


tricts are divided into 230 comuni or parishes. | Positive Law of that country : 
in | ply as being or existing, as placed or fixed. 


Good organzine and sewing silk are made 
Caserta ; cotton and woollens at Piedimonte ; com- 
mon woollen cloth at Arpino; and there are ex- 
tensive tanneries at Santa Maria di Capua. 


properly so called, of any 
comprehends those rules of 


The law 
it is so called sim- 
The word law is used in various senses. The 


Law of God is the law that he has given to us in 
the constitution of our nature, and also'the Law 


Phe capital Caserta is the residence of the in-| which he has revealed through Jesus Christ. 
tendente or governor of the province, and of the | God’s moral government of the world is discover- 


civil and criminal courts; it has 12,000 in- 


* habitants, and is remarkable for the adjoining | moral faculties, 

palace and gardens, which form one of the most which is conscience, 
Nola, a| nature is adapted to certain courses of action, and 
with 9000 in-|not to others; by which we mean that some 


magnificent royal residences in Europe. 
very old town and:a bishop's see, 
habitants, contains several churches and convents, 
and extensive barracks. 


Maddaloni, a pretty | when viewed in all its parts, 


able by the exercise of our reason and of our 
the chief and most pre-eminent of 
We thus learn that man’s 


courses of action are contrary to man’s nature, 
and as governed by 


town at the foot of the mountains, has a royal|the supremacy of conscience, and that other 
college end 10,000 inhabitants. Capua. (Capua.]| courses of action are conformable to his nature. 
Santa-Maria-di-Capua has 9000 inhabitants, and | We learn that perfect happiness is not attainable 


a considerable inland trade. Aversa. [AVERSA.]| by man, 


and that the greatest:degree of happiness, 


Piedimonte, a modern town N. of Capua, is well | if we look at the whole of mankind and not to 
built; the inhabitants amount to 10,000. Vena-| single instances, is acquiredsby doing that which 


fro, on the high road to 
abounding with olives, 
Cajazzo, population 5000. 
modern town with 5000 inhabitants, 


on the road leading to Rome by the valley of | existence of society, 
The monastery | not existing. Society, 


the Sacco, a feeder of the Liris. 
of Monte-Casino is on a steep hill above San-Ger- 
mano. Sora, higher up the Liris, 
the Apennines, is a bishop’s see, and has 7000 
inhabitants. Jsola-di-Sora, in an island of the 
Liris, which forms a fine cascade above it, has 
3000 inhabitants, who manufacture paper, iron, 
wire, and ¢loth. Arpino. [Arprno.] Aquino. 
fAquino:] Atina, situated among the mountains, 
bas 8000 inhabitants and many antiquities. 
Sessa, on a hill not far from the high road to 
Rome, has 4000 inhabitants, several churches 
and convents, and some remains of antiquity. 
Teamo, once the capital of the Sidicini, has 4000 
inhabitants, a cathedral, and seminary. (acta. 
[Ganta.] Fondi, a bishop's see and a frontier 
town, near the borders of the Papal State, in a 
fertile but unhealthy plain, has 5000 inhabitants, 
and some remains of Cyclopean walls. The 
ancient Via Appia, with its old pavement, forms 
the principal street of the town. 

In the valley of the Liris is the town of Ponte- 
corvo, which, with a small territory, surrounded 
on all sides by the Terra-di-Lavoro, belongs to the 
Pope ; it has a population of 6500 inhabitants. — 

(Quadro Statistico del Regno delle Due Sicilre, 
par G. Quattromani, 1845; Serristori, Saggio 


Statistico.) 
LAW. A law (lex) has been defined to bea 
command or rule of the supreme power in a state 


at the foot of| governed; yet not all rules 


Abruzzo, in a country|we know that we ought to,do, or, as it is ex- 
bas 3000 inhabitants. | pressed, by doing our duty. Our duty compre- 
San-Germano, a\hends our duty to God and our duty towards one 
is situated |another: our duty to one another implies the 


which we cannot conceive as 
therefore, is an ordinance of 
God, and so are the rules: by which society is 
that may exist, for 
there are many rules in all societies which are 
contrary to God’s law: ,but rules or laws are one 
of the-modes of God’s government of the world, 
These rules, in countries where the Christian 
religion is known,and accepted, are the law of 
God as revealed to us. They do not form a body 
of rules adapted to all the wants of society, and 
were not designed to supersede such rules as man 
can and does frame by virtue of his intellectual 
and moral. activity developed in. a social state. 
But all rules of human constitution, by which we 
mean rules not founded. directly on revealed reli- 
gion, are bad rules if they contradict any prin- 
ciple or rule of the Christian religion, which to 
those nations which accept it is the supreme law,, 
the sanction of which law in this world is the 
evil consequences to individuals and societies of 
their violation of it, and in the next world punish- 
ment. In countries where the Christian religion 
has not been received, or in those ages in which 
it was not known, the rules of morality haye 
been deduced from those principles of reason and 
that moral sense which all men possess as part, of 
their nature; and the rules of law, or the systems 
of law in such countries and in such ages, have 
always had soine degree of conformity to natural 
religion, or that knowledge of our duties which 
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man may attain to without the aid of revelation: |as they must be settled some way or other, and to 


they have been admitted to some degree at least 
as the test and standard of all positive law. 

As society exists and must exist, there is a 
necessity for law, quite independent of religion or 
of morality ; and the true nature of law is only 
understood when we have formed a clear conception 
of the several provinces of law and of morality. 
The object or end of law is sometimes said to be 
the promotion of the happiness of a community ; 
but this is not true. Law cannot make people 
happy. if it be said that its object is not to 
make happiness, but to assist to that end, this is 
no more than saying that it does something to- 
wards enabling people to be happy, if they know 
how to avail themselves of its advantages. What 
is really meant by the ill-chosen expression of 
the greatest happiness being the end of social in- 
stitutions, is, that it is the object of government 
and of law to secure to all the members of society 
those things which are means towards the enjoy- 
ment of as much happiness as we are capable of, 
but which things do not of necessity make 
us either virtuous or happy. They may have just 
the contrary effect. 

The object of law is to secure individual free- 
dom, which is accomplished by the absolute duties 
which are imposed upon all. The foundation of 
liberty or freedom is therefore obedience to posi- 
tive law. Not that obedience will always secure 
freedom, for the power which exacts obedience 
may be tyrannical; but without obedience to one 
power there can be no freedom in a community. 
The freedom which it is the object of law to 
secure—which it does secure in some degree in all 
countries, though often véry imperfectly—is the 
freedom of living such a life as is conformable to 
the end of our being; to live according to Nature, 
as this is explained by Marcus Antoninus, Epic- 
tetus, and Butler, or, in the words of St. Paul, ‘ to 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty.’ 

If the Christian rules of life were followed in 
all their strictness by all mankind, government and 
Jaw would still be necessary; which consideration 
farther shows that government and law, not par- 
ticular forms of government and particular forms 
of law, but government and law generally are 
part of God’s means by which he governs the 
world. Man can acquire nothing except by 
Jabour: he thus obtains dominion over external 
things, which he fashions and forms to use; hence 
the necessity of rules which shall fix the nature 
of property and the numerous questions that may 
arise concerning it. And, if we should suppose 
that a time may come when men shall seek less 
than they do now the appropriation of things to 
their several use, we cannot conceive any state 
of society in which rules as to Ownership shall 
not be necessary. Man also interchanges the pro- 
ducts of his industry, and makes agreements as to 
the various transactions of life, which are capable 
of almost infinite diversity both as to form and 
substance. Accordingly rules are necessary to 
regulate such agreements, to settle in some way 
many things which are matters of indifference in 
themselves, but not matters of indifference so far 


determine disputes whenever disputes may arise, 
as they may do even between people of strict in- 
teyrity. Thus the matter for a second set of 
rules is formed, those that relate to Contracts, and 
also to Obligations which arise otherwise than by 
contract. The union of male and female for per- 
manent cohabitation in itself requires no deter- 
mination by law, for the union is founded simply 
on consent between persons of competent age to 
live together for life in such form and manner as 
religion or the morality of the particular country 
may prescribe. But still rules of law are required 
to regulate many things in the relation of hus- 
band and wife, mainly with reference to property 
and contracts; and rules of law are also required 
to regulate the relations between parent and child 
with respect to property. The different degrees 
of consanguinity which are the result of marriage 
have been established for two purposes, to prevent 
marriages being contracted within certain degrees 
of consanguinity, and to regulate the distribution 
of property in cases of intestacy. When a man 
dies, his personality ceases, and that property 
which during his lifetime had a distinct character, 
by being viewed as attached to the owner’s per- 
sonality, would be left without an owner by his 
death. But rules of law give the owner a pow 
of disposing of this property, in anticipation o 
death, by a testament, and in case of intes 
they determine the persons to whom it shall go. 
These four divisions comprehend what the Ro- 
mans viewed as belonging to the department 
of Privatum Jus, and it is a department of la 
which exists by the same necessity that socie 
does. It is not directly concerned about morality 
in any degree; a man may acquire property fo 
immoral purposes or use it immorally. His con- 
duct in the matter is beyond the province of law, 
so far as simply concerns the use that he mak 
of his property. Marriage may not be such a 
union as accomplishes the end of marriage ; but it 
is still regulated by law so far as the regulation o 
law is necessary and possible, and no further. 

Besides the department of Private Law, th 
is the department that concerns government an 
administration, the limits of which it is difficul 
to define ; and accordingly this is the departmen 
in which the rules of law most frequently exten 
beyond their proper limits. Criminal Law belo 
to this department ; and also, properly considered 
all judicial procedure, 

The origin of law, like that of society, is un 
known. The original law of any state exists i 
the form of immemorial @ustom, which has lo 
been recognised by the supreme power, or b 
those to whom the supreme power has delega 
the function of declaring what is law. Th 
customs are not called laws, but Customs, Rules o 
Law, and the like. But there is in all society 
constant growth of law produced by new circum! 
stances and new wants; and this is the mat 
which society furnishes to the judge, and whic 
within certain limits he may declare to be law 
the occasion arises. The judge does not m 
this law: he accepts it, and declares it to be la 
In the case of laws properly so called (leges) 
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statutes, or acts of parliament, the judge has to 


~ interpret the law; but he adds nothing, if he 


does his duty—he merely declares the rule of 
the law-maker or legislator, as well as he is able 
to ascertain it. 

That part of law which is originally declared in 
writing by the supreme power, or by any persons 
to whom this power is delegated, is sometimes 
called Written Law. An act of parliament is an 
example of this kind of law. That law the ori- 
ginal of which is not in writing, though writing 
may be the evidence of its existence, is called 
Unwritten Law. Such is Customary Law, or law 
generated by custom. 

Law is sometimes divided into Law and Equity, 
the nature of the opposition of which is explained 
under Equity. 

The department of Jus Privatum may be dis- 
tributed into the Law which relates to Persons 
and the Law which relates to Things; a division 
established by the Romans. The Law which re- 
lates to Persons views them as holding a certain 
condition or status, independent of their simple 
personality, and their capacities, incapacities, and 
duties, simply as living persons. The law which 
concerns the relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, and some others, merely as such rela- 
tions, is an instance ; and this is the only part of 
Jus Privatuzh which belongs to the law of per- 
sons. The Law of Things of necessity concerns 
persons, but in relations of a different kind. It 
views persons, not as holding a certain status or 
condition, but simply as persons who have certain 
capacities and rights, are subject to certain incapa- 
cities, and owe certain duties, the objects of which 
are material things, either directly or indirectly. 
It therefore comprehends the Law of Property, of 
Obligations, of Testaments, and of Intestacy. 

The Law of Persons comprehends not only what 
has been described as included under Privatum 
Jus, but also every other particular status or con- 
dition with which persons may be invested, when 
not considered simply as persons, but as having 
peculiar powers or rights and duties. Accord- 
ingly, the law of persons, thus viewed, compre- 
hends all those who hold public functions of any 
description, as judges, sheriffs, and all people 
employed in administration or government. As 
opposed to this class of persons called Public, all 
other classes of persons may be called Private. 

Law may be, or is sometimes, divided into 
Civil and Criminal. In the Roman system Jus 
Civile was the peculiar law of Rome as opposed 
to all other law; and sometimes when we speak 
of the Civil Law we mean the Roman law as re- 
ceived in Europe. In the English system the 
term Civil Law, as opposed to Criminal, is ill-de- 
fined. The distinction, in fact, is only made with 
reference to procedure, and then only in a limited 
degree. If a man brings an action to recover a 
piece of land that belongs to him and is held by 
another, or if he brings an action to recover a 
debt, the proceeding is a civil proceeding; but 
this is not what is meant by the opposition of 
civil and criminal. If a man sustains an injury 


from another, by which he acquires a right of| disproportionate, 


action for damages or compensation, a right solely 
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founded on the wrong, his remedy is a civil pro- 
ceeding. If the proceeding against the wrong- 
doer is not for compensation or damages, but 
merely to bring him to punishment, it is a crimi- 
nal proceeding. ‘There is also a division of law 
that may be called Penal in the English system, 
where the proceeding is of a nature to enforce a 
penalty, part of which may go to the person who 
brings the action, and part to the crown, Criminal 
proceedings are appropriately enough called Pleas 
of the Crown in the English system, because the 
proceedings are in the name of the crown, though 
private persons may as a general rule prefer a bill 
of indictment, 

That law which is now commonly called Inter- 
national Law, or the Law of Nations, is not pro- 
perly law. The nature of this so-called law is 
explained in the article InrERNATIONAL Law. 

Various uses of the term Law, not explained 
here, are explained in the article ‘ Law,’ in the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ 

As to the term CoprricaTIon, see LEGISLATION. 

LAW, CRIMINAL. The professed object of 
Criminal Law is the prevention of crimes by 
the terror of punishment. A crime is such an 
act or omission as makes the person who is 
guilty of the act or of the omission liable to a 
punishment or penalty provided by Jaw. If the 
act or omission is such that some particular per- 
son or persons, who are injured by the act or the 
omission, can legally obtain compensation from the 
person who has injured them, the act or omission 
is called a civil injury. Thus the nature and 
object of the legal procedure make the distinction 
between Crime and Civil Injury. Viewed as im- 
moral acts, many civil injuries are worse than 
many crimes. But such acts or omissions for which 
the law affords redress only have in England 
been usually denominated civil injuries as con- 
tradistinguished from crimes. 

Crimes, according to the English law, are 
divisible into two great classes, which depend 
upon the mode of proceeding peculiar to each. 

1st. Such as are punishable on indictment or 
information (the Common Law methods of pro- 
ceeding). 

2ndly. Such as are punishable on summary 
conviction before a justice or justices of the 
peace or other authorised persons, without the 
intervention of a jury (a mode of proceeding 
derived entirely from special Statutory Enact- 
ments). 

Offences punishable on Indictment or In- 
Formation. 

Indictable offences are distributable into four 
classes or divisions: ‘reasons, Pramunires, 
Felonies, and Misdemeanors. Persons who com- 
mit the offences which constitute the last-men- 
tioned division may also be prosecuted by criminal 
information instead of being indicted. 

The distinction between these classes is, for 
the most part, a merely arbitrary one; the con- 
sequence of which is, that offences in their nature 
wholly undistinguishable are, in many instances, 
separated and subjected to punishments widely 
and to forms of procedure widely 


dissimilar. In fact, the only real distinguishing 
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feature between one class of crimes and another, | houses or either house of parliament; and that 
at the present day, is to be found in certain pe-|no assembling or rising of the people should by 
culiarities of punishment and procedure incident|reason of any illegality or generality of purpose 
to each. Formerly however the classes of crimes | be deemed to be a levying of war against the king, 
were marked by distinctive characteristics ; but| unless it be with one or other of the several in- 
they have subsequently, either by artificial con-|tentions before mentioned. Such riotous and 
structions of the courts or by legislative enact-| tumultuous meetings as have no such intention 
ment, been made to embrace offences of a very|in view they recommend should be denominated 
different nature from those originally included | felonies or misdemeanors merely, according to the 
within them. For instance, the crime of treason, | circumstances by which they are attended. 
whether high or petit, implied a violation of the} Again, the term ‘ Premunire’ was originally 
allegiance due from an inferior to a superior. In/applied to offences which consisted in the intro- 
the case of high treason, so called ‘by way of} duction of any foreign jurisdiction, more especially 
eminent distinction,’ it was the violation of the| the authority of the See of Rome, into the king. 
allegiance due from a subject to his liege lord|dom, but has subsequently, to use the language 
and sovereign; and in case of petit treason,| of Mr. Serjeant Hawkins (‘ Pleas of the Crown, 
which was limited to the murder of a husband by |b. 1, c. 19), ‘ been applied to other heinous crimes, 
his wife, a master by his servant, or an ecclesiastic | for the most part having relation to the offences 
by his inferior, who owed him faith and obedience, | originally coming under the notion of preemunire, 
it was the breach of the allegiance of private and but in some instances none at all.’ .The Habeas 
domestic faith”. Corpus Act (31 Car. II. ¢. 12) contains an in- 
The characteristic above pointed out can no/ stance of the latter mode of application. By the 
longer be traced in many of the various construct-| 12th section of that act it is made a Pramunire to 
ive treasons which have been created by the|send any inhabitant of England, Wales, or the 
courts. It will be sufficient here to give a single town of Berwick-upon-T'weed, a prisoner beyond 
illustration of the mode in which the law of trea-| the seas in defiance of its provisions to the con- 
son has been stretched to reach cases totally | trary. 
inconsistent with its original design. By one of} The term ‘Premunire’ was adopted from th 
the clauses of the Statute of Treasons (25 Edw. III. | first word of the original writ on which the su 
c. 2) it is declared to be treason to levy war! sequent proceedings were founded: ‘ Premuniré 
against the king. A riotous assembly attempting | (for premonerz) facia#A. B. quod sit coram nobis, 
by force to redress a public grievance, as, for ex-| &c. The Criminal Law Commissioners propose t 
ample, to pull down all inclosures, or to burn ail | abolish premunires as a class of crimes. (7th Re 
meeting-houses, has been held to be a levying of | port.) 
war within the meaning of this clause, although; The crime of felony had its origin in ver 
there has been no direet intention or design! remote times, and was founded upon feudal prin 
whatever against either the state or the person|ciples. Its incidents were not formerly, as the 
of the king. ‘This construction is said to depend | are now, of a merely arbitrary nature, annexed t 
upon the generality of the design. If the inten-| certain criminal acts without reference to an 
tion be to pull down particular inclosures or| principle. The crime originally consisted in 
meeting-houses only, the offence is a mere riot, | violation of the feudal contract by the misconduc 
and in quality a simple misdemeanor. Although | of the lord or of the tenant, and, where committe 
the generality of the design may be a reason for) by the tenant, occasioned as a consequence th 
awarding a higher punishment in the former than | forfeiture of his feud to the lord. 
in the latter case, there appears ‘to be no rea-| Those crimes, therefore, which induced suc 
son for construing an offence, which but for forfeiture, and, by a small deflection from th 
such generality would be a misdemeanor only, | original sense, those which induced the forfeitu 
to amount to the crime of treason in levying of goods also, were denominated felonies; an 
war against the king. The Criminal Law Com-, afterwards by long use the term felony came t 
missioners (4th, Sth, and 6th Reports) have re-) signify the actual crime itself, and not the pen 
commended that this offence should no longer| consequence. ‘So that, upon the whole,’ to us 
be considered to fall within the Statute of Trea-| the words of Blackstone (4 ‘Comm.,’ p. 95), £ th 
sons. They propose that the only assemblings | only adequate definition of felony seems to 
or risings of the people which should amount to alta which is before laid down, viz., an offend 
levying of war against the king should be such as| which occasions a total forfeiture of either lan 
are against the person of the king, or against any | or goods, or both, at the common law; and 
army or force appointed by him, in opposition to} which capital or other punishment may 
his authority, or with intent to do him bodily harm, | superadded according to the degree of guil 
or impose any restraint upon his person, or to depose) Where the punishment is less than capital, th 
him, or to dispossess or deprive him of any portion | offender loses his goods only; where capital, h 
of his dominions or regal authority, or with intent | lands as well as his goods, The crimes whic 
by force or constraint to compel him to change his/| occasioned such forfeiture were originally, wi 
measures or counsels, or to put any force or con-| one or two exceptions, capital; but at the prese 
straint upon or to intimidate or overawe both|day there are offences for which no greater p 
* Petit Treason was abolished by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, pence eat. oe inkelen Se Bapreonmnente 


8, 2, and the offences constituting it declared to be mur- . term not exceeding three. * bien which 2 
der only. felonies, and consequently occasion the forfeitu 
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of all the offender's goods and chattels; whilst 
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other crimes, for which the punishment may be 
transportation for fourteen years, and in one 
instance must be for life, are misdemeanors only, 
and work no forfeiture. It is apparent from this 


that the present law is very defective, and that 


the amount of punishment is no longer the test of 
distinction between a felony and misdemeanor, 
It is proposed by the Criminal Law Commissioners 
(7th Report, p. 16) to remedy this by making 
the liability to transportation the test of distine- 
tion, ¢.¢., that all offences liable to a less punish- 
ment than transportation should be misdemeanors 
only. 

The term ‘ Misdemeanor’ is used in the English 
system of Criminal Law to denote such indictable 
offences as are of a lower degree than felony. 

We shall now point out the peculiarities of 
punishment which distinguish one class of crimes 
from another at the present day. In order to 
this, the penal consequences incident to the whole 
body of offences constituting each class will be 
first stated, and then in what respects those 
consequences differ from each other. The classes 
will be taken in the same order as above. 

1. Treasons. — Treasons, with one exception 
mentioned below, are capital ; but, whether capital 
or not, the offender, wpon conviction, forfeits to 
the c.own the personal estate of every descrip- 
tion, whether in action or possession, or settled 
by way of trust, which#tthe offender has other- 
wise than as an executor, or a trustee, or a mort- 
gagee (4 & 5 Wm. IV.c. 23, s. 3), at the time of 
conviction: and in the case of capital treasons, 
upon attainder by judgment of death or outlawry, 
the blood of the offender is corrupted, but not so 
as to obstruct descents to such offender's posterity, 
when they are obliged to derive a title through 
such offender to a remoter ancestor (3 & 4 Wm. 
IV. c. 106, s. 10); and all the freehold lands and 
tenements of inheritance in fee-simple or fee-tail, 
and all other hereditaments (except copyholds), 
whether in possession, reversion, or remainder ; 
and all the rights of entry on freehold lands 
and tenements which the offender has, otherwise 
than as a trustee or mortgagee (4 & 5 Wm. IV. 
c. 28, s. 3), at the time of the offence committed, 
or at any time afterwards, and also the profits of 
all freehold lands and tenements which the of- 
fender has in his or her own right for life, so long 
as such interest shall subsist, and, if the offender 
be a male, his wife’s dower, are forfeited to the 
crown; and all the copyhold estates belonging to 
the offender at the time of the offence com- 
mitted are forfeited to the lord of the manor. 
The above penal consequences are general to all 


capital treasons, unless, as is sometimes the case, the | 


act which creates the particular treason expressly 
exempts from some of them. The before-mentioned 


non-capital treason renders the party guilty of | 


jt liable to those only of the above consequences 
which accrue upon conviction, since the others fol- 
low only upon the party’s being attainted, that is, 
sentenced to death or outlawed ; which latter, in 
the case of capital treasons and felonies, is of 
the same effect as being sentenced to death. The 


existence of this non-capital treason would appear | 
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to be the result of inadvertence. By the Forgery 
Consolidation Act (11 Geo. IV. & 1 Wm. IY. c. 
66), it was declared to be treason and punishable 
with death to forge the great and other royal seals 
and the sign-manual. By the 2 & 3 Wm. LV. ¢. 
123, the punishment of death was repealed for 
forgery in all but the two cases of wills and 
powers of attorney to transfer stock (it has been 
since taken away in these cases also by the 7 
Wm. IV. & 1 Vic. c. 84) ; but the quality of the 
offences enumerated in the Forgery Consolidation 
Act was left without alteration ; so that to forge 
the royal seals, &c., would appear to be still trea- 
son, though no longer a capital offence. 

The judgment of death in the case of treason 
is that the offender, if a male, be drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and be there 
hanged by the neck until dead; and that after- 
wards the head be severed from the body of 
such offender, and the body be divided into four 
quarters, to be disposed of as her Majesty shall 
think fit (54 Geo. III. c. 146) ; and, if a female, 
that the offender be drawn to the place of execu- 
tion, and be there hanged by the neck until dead 
(30 Geo. III. c. 48. s. 1). The queen however 
may, by warrant under her sign-manual, counter- 
signed ‘by a principal secretary of state, direct, 
where the offender is a male, that he shall not 
be drawn, but taken in such manner as in the 
warrant shall be expressed to the place of execu- 
tion, and that he shall not be hanged, but be 
beheaded, whilst alive, instead. (54 Geo. III. c. 
146, s. 2.) 

2. Premunirves.—The penalties of prammnire, 
as shortly summed up by Sir Edward Coke (1 
Inst. 130 a.), are, ‘that from the conviction the 
defendant shall be out of the king’s protection, and 
his lands and tenements’ (7.¢. in fee-simple or for 
life, but not in tail, beyond his life interest 
therein), ‘goods and chattels, forfeited to the 
king ; and that his body shall remain in prison 
at the king’s pleasure, or, as other authorities 
haye it, during life.’ These penalties were first 
imposed by the Stat.16 Rich. II. c. 5 (commonly 
called the Statute of Premunire); and it is by 
reference to that statute that all subsequent pree- 
munires have been made punishable. It was for- 
merly supposed that a person convicted of pree- 
munire, being put out of the king’s protection, 
might be killed with impunity as being the 
king’s enemy ; but by the 5 Eliz. c. 1, ss. 21 and 
22, it was enacted that it should not be lawful 
to kill any person attainted in a premunire, 
saving such pains of death or other hurt or 
punishment as theretofore might, without danger 
of law, be done upon persons sending or bringing 
into the realm, &c. any process, &c. from the See 
of Rome. Pramunires, although they occasion a 
forfeiture of the offender's lands and goods, are 
not felonies. To constitute a felony, the offence 
must have worked a forfeiture at the common law ; 
but in the case of praemunire the forfeiture is made 
a part of the punishment by statute merely, which 
is not sufficient. 

8. Felonies. —All felonies, as stated above, 
were originally, with one or two exceptions, 
punishable with death; but the offender, unless 


—— SEE 
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the felony was excluded from the benefit of clergy, 
was entitled, for a first offence, to be dis- 
charged from the capital punishment upon pray- 
ing that benefit. [Bznerit or Ciereay.|] But 
now, since the passing of the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 
28, no felony is punishable with death unless it 
was excluded from the benefit of the clergy before 
or on the 14th Nov., 1826, or has been or shall 
be made punishable with death by some statute 
passed since that day. Where not capital, felonies 
are punishable either in the manner prescribed 
by the statute or statutes specially relating to such 
felonies, or, where no punishment has been or 
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| 4, Misdemeanors.—The punishment in the case 
of misdemeanors, where none is specially provided 
by statute, is generally fine and imprisonment. 

It thus appears that the circumstance, so far as 
punishment is concerned, which distinguishes mis- 
_demeanors from all the other classes of offences, ig 
the absence of forfeiture as a necessary conse- 
quence of conviction. The distinction between 
premunires and felonies (which term, it should be 
remarked, in its largest sense, includes treasons, 
on account of the forfeiture which that class of 
crimes occasions) is, that the forfeiture which 
ensues upon a conviction of the former is, as 


may hereafter be specially provided, with trans- before observed, in pursuance of statutable pro- 
portation for seven years, or imprisonment for any | visions; whereas in the latter case it is a common- 


term not exceeding two years, with the addition, 
if the court shall think fit, of whipping, where 
the offender is a male, hard labour and solitary 
confinement, or any of them. (7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 
28, ss. 7 and 8.) Such confinement must not 
however be for a longer period than one month 
at a time, or three months in a year. (7 Will. LV. 
& 1 Vict. c. 90, s. 5.) In the case of all felonies, 
whether capital or not, the offender immediately 
on conviction forfeits to the crown all the personal 
estate of every description, whether in action or 
possession, or settled by way of trust, which he 
has otherwise than as an executor, or a trustee or 
mortgagee (4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 28,8. 8), at the 
time of conviction, and in the case of all capital 
felonies, upon attainder by judgment of death or 
outlawry, forfeits to the crown the profits of all 
estates of freehold, and of things not lying in 
tenure, and to the lord of the manor the profits of 
all estates of copyhold, which the offender has, 
otherwise than as a trustee or mortgagee (4 & 5 
Will. IV. c, 23, s. 3), at the time of the offence 
committed, during his life ; and his blood is cor- 
rupted (but not so as to obstruct descents to the 
posterity of such offender where they are obliged 
to derive a title through him to a remoter an- 
cestor (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 106, s. 10), and after 
his death his copyholds which he holds in fee- 
simple are forfeited to the lord of the manor. 
And also, in the case of murder, all his free- 
hold lands and tenements in fee-simple escheat 
(subject to what is called the crown’s year, day 
and waste) to the lord of the fee. (54 Geo, III. 
c. 145; Co,-Litt. 391 a.; 4 Black. ‘Comm.’ 385.) 

The judgment of death in the case of all capital 
felonies, except murder, is that the offender be 
hanged by the neck until dead (2 Hale’s ‘P.C.’ 
411); and, in the case of murder, it is the same, 
with the addition that the offender’s body shall 
be buried within the precincts of the prison in 
which he shall have been confined after convic- 
tion. (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 75, 5,16; 4 & 5 Will. 
IV. c. 26.) The court however is empowered, if 
it shall think that the offender is a fit subject to 
be recommended to the royal mercy, to abstain 
from pronouncing judgment of death upon him, 
and to order such judgment to be entered of 
record instead ; and the judgment so recorded has 
the same effect as if pronounced and the party 
were reprieved. (4 Geo. IV. o. 48, ss, 1 and 2 
6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 80, s, 2.)* 


* See R. v. Hogg, 2 M. & Ro 381, where it was held 
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law consequence of the offence, and follows as a 
matter of course whenever a crime is declared to 
be a felony. There appears to be no distinction 
as regards punishment, independently of special 
statutable enactment, between non-capital felonies. 
(the term is used here in its ordinary restricted 
sense) and the non-capital treason above de- 
scribed; but the difference between felonies and 
treasons when punishable with death is very con- 
siderable. In the case of felonies the offender 
upon attainder forfeits to the crown the profits 
only of such freehold and copyhold lands as he 
had at the time of committing the offence, during 
his life, and after his death, his copyholds in fee- 
simple are forfeited to the lord of the manor ; and, 
even where attainted ofjmurder though his free- 
hold estates in fee-simple fail after his death, it is 
not as a consequence of the law of forfeiture, but 
because they escheat for want of heirs capable of 
succeeding to them, owing to his blood being cor- 
rupted by the attainder; and it is on account of 
such estates escheating and not being forfeited 
that they go to the lord of the fee (that is, sub- 
ject to the crown’s year, day and waste), and not 
to the crown, unless there appears to be no inter- 
mediate lord between the offender and the crown, 
in which event the crown takes as ultimate lord 
of the fee. In the case of treason however the 
offender upon attainder, instead of forfeiting to 
the crown the profits merely of such freehold lands 
as he had at the time of committing the offence, 
during his life, forfeits all freehold estates of 
inheritance, as well those in fee-tail as those in 
fee-simple, and not only such as he had at the 
time of the commission of the offence, but those 
also which he may acquire at any time after- 
wards; and instead of forfeiting to the crown the 
profits of his copyholds during his life, and to the 
lord of the manor his copyholds in fee-simple 
only, he forfeits at once to the lord of the manor 
all the copyholds belonging to him at the time 
the offence was committed. Where the offender 
is a male, his wife’s dower is also forfeited to the 
crown, which is not the case in felony. It is to 
be observed that the crown is now empowered 
(see 59 Geo. III. c. 94) to restore the whole or 
any part of any lands or hereditaments to which it 
becomes entitled by escheat or forfeiture to the 
family of the offender,—a provision which has 
that, since the passing of the 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 30, death 
may be recorded in the case of murder as well as other 


capital felonies, notwithstanding the exception con- 
tained in the 4 Geo. IV. ¢, 48. 
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greatly mitigated the harshness of the law of for- 
eiture. The Criminal Law Commissioners how- 
ever recommend the entire abolition of the confis- 
cation of property as a necessary incident to con- 
victions for treason or felony. (‘7th Report on 
Criminal Law.’) 

According to the law of England, all persons 
above the age of seven years, except such as by 
reason of unripeness, weakness, unsoundness, dis- 
ease, or delusion of mind, are incapable of dis- 
cerning, at the time they do an act, that the act 
is contrary either to the law of God or the law of 
the land, are criminally responsible for such act; 
but temporary incapacity wilfully incurred by 
intoxication or other means is no excuse. An 
infant of the age of seven and under fourteen years 
however is to be presumed to be incapable of com- 
mitting a crime until the contrary be proved. 
Duress, also, inducing a well-grounded fear of 
death or grievous bodily harm, will excuse a per- 
son acting under such duress in all cases except 
treason and murder; and a married woman com- 
mitting any offence, except those last-mentioned, 
if her husband be present at the time, shall be 
presumed to have acted under his coercion, and 
be entitled to an acquittal, unless it appear that 
she did not so act. A married woman also shall 
not be liable to conviction for receiving her hus- 
band or any other person in his presence and by 
his authority. ° 

The following provisions are of general applica- 
tion. By the Stat. 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 90, 
s. 5, it is enacted that no court shall direct any 
offender to be kept in solitary confinement for 
any longer period than one month at a time or 
than three months in the space of one year. 

By the Stat. 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 85, 
s. 11, power is given to the jury on the trial of 
any person for any felony whatever, where the 
crime charged shall include an assault against the 
person, to acquit of the felony, and to find a ver- 
dict of guilty of assault against the person in- 
dicted, if the evidence shall warrant such finding; 
and thereupon the court may imprison the person 
so found guilty of an assault for any term not ex- 
ceeding three years, with or without hard labour 
or solitary confinement, or with both. 

By the Stat. i Geo. IV. c. 57, 8. 3, it is pro- 
vided that, where the punishment of whipping on 
female offenders formed, before the passing of 
that act, the whole or part of the sentence to be 
pronounced, the court may pass sentence of con- 
finement to hard labour for any time not exceed- 
ing six months nor less than one month, or of 
solitary confinement, in lieu of the sentence of 
being whipped. In all cases therefore where 
whipping is mentioned to be part of the punish- 
ment, without its being restricted to males, the 
above provision operates. 

By the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 111, made perpetual by 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 85, members of joint-stock or other 
banking companies, consisting of more than six 
persons, committing offences against or with in- 
tent to injure or defraud such co-partnerships, are 
made liable to the same punishments as if they 
had not been or were not members of such co- 


partnerships. 
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The following Treasons are punishable with 
death*, 

1. Compassing the death of the king (which 
term includes a queen regnant) or of his queen, 
or their eldest son and heir; violating the king’s 
companion (7. e. his wife) during the coverture, 
or the king's eldest daughter unmarried, or the 
wife of the king’s eldest son and heir; levying 
war against the king in his realm, or being ad- 
herent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving 
them aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere, 
and being thereof attainted of open deed ; or slay- 
ing the chancellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices 
of the one bench or the other; justices in eyre or 
justices of assize, or any other justices assigned to 
hear and determine, being in their places doing 
their officest. (25 Edw. III. st. 5, c. 2.) 

2. Endeavouring to prevent the person next in 
succession to the crown, according to the Acts of 
Settlement, from succeeding thereto. (1 Anne, 
st. 2, c. 17, s. 3.) 

3. Affirming, by writing or printing, that any 
other person has a right to the crown otherwise 
than according to the Acts of Settlement and the 
Acts for the Union of England and Scotland ; 
or that the crown, with the authority of parlia- 
ment, is unable to limit the descent of the crown. 
(6 Anne, c. 7, 8. 1.) , 

4, Compassing or intending the death or de- 
struction, or any bodily harm tending to death or 
destruction, maim or wounding, imprisonment or 
restraint, of the person of the king; or to deprive 
or depose him from the crown; or to levy war 
against him, within the realm, in order to compel 
him to change his measures or counsels, or in 
order to overawe the parliament; or to move’any 
foreigner to invade any of the British dominions; 
such compassing or intention being expressed by 
publishing some printing or writing, or by some 
overt act or deed. (86 Geo. III. c. 7, s. 1, made 
perpetual by 57 Geo. III. c. 6.) 

5. Being married to or being concerned in 
procuring the marriage of any issue of her present 
majesty whilst such issue are under eighteen (in 
case the crown shall have descended to any such 
before that age), without the consent in writing of 
the regent and the assent of both houses of par- 
liament. (8 & 4 Vict. c. 52, s. 4.) 

6. Knowing any person to have committed any 
of the before-mentioned capital treasons, receiving, 
relieving, comforting, or assisting him, or aiding 
his escape from custody. 

Besides the last-mentioned offence, there also 
existed till quite recently several other capital 
treasons relating to the See of Rome; but these 
were repealed by the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 102. 

The following Treason (the one already alluded 
to) is punishable with transportation for life or 


* To conceal or keep secret any treason committed or 
intended to be committed is termed misprison of trea- 
son, andis punishable with loss of the profits of lands 
during life, forfeiture of goods, and imprisonment for 
life. (See 1 & 2 Phil. and Mary, e. 10, s. 8. 

+ By the 11 Hen. VII. ¢. 1, it is enacted that no person 
who attends upon the king for the time being, in his per- 
gon, and does him true and faithful service of allegiance, 
or is in other places by his commandment, in his wats, 
in this land or without, shall for such deed and true 
allegiance be convicted or attainted of treason. 
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not less than seven’ years, or with imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding four nor less than two 
years, with or without hard labour or solitary 


confinement, or with both, viz.:— 


1. Forgery of the great seal, her majesty’s 


privy seal, any privy signet of her majesty, the 


royal sign-manual, the seals appointed to be used 
in Scotland, and the great and privy seals of Ire- 


land. (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wm. IV. c. 66, s. 2; 
2&3 Wm. IV. c. 123; 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 44, 
s. 3; 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 84, ss. 2 and 8.) 


The following are the offences coming under 


the denomination of Préemunires :— 
1. Derogating from the queen’s courts. (27 Edw. 
III. stat. 1, ¢. 1, s. 1.) 


2. Deans and chapters omitting to elect a 


bishop ; and archbishops or bishops to consecrate 
the person so elected, after receiving the queen’s 
congé d’élire. (25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, s. 7; re- 
pealed by 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, and re- 
vived by 1 Eliz. c. 7.) 

3. Molesting the possessors of abbey-lands con- 
trary to the provisions of 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, 
ce. 8, (1 & 2 Phil. and Mary, c. 8, s. 40.) 


4. Obtaining any stay of proceedings, other 


than by arrest of judgment or writ of error, in 
suits for monopolies, (21 Jac. I. c. 8, 8. 4.) 

5. Procuring any stay of proceedings, other 
than by the authority of the court, in actions 
brought against persons for making provision or 
purveyance for the crown. (12 Car. II. ¢. 24, 
s. 14. 

6. nities maliciously and advisedly, by 


_ Speaking or writing, that both or either house of 


parliament has a legislative authority without the 
crown. (13 Car. II. ¢. 1, s. 3.) 

7. Sending any subject of the realm a prisoner 
beyond the seas in defiance of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. (31 Car. II. c. 2, s. 12.) 

8. Asserting, maliciously and directly, by 
preaching, teaching, or advised speaking, that any 
person, other than according to the Acts of Set- 
tlement and Union, has any right to the throne 
of these kingdoms, or that the queen and parlia- 
ment cannot make lawsrto limit the descent of the 
crown. (6 Anne, c. 7, 8, 2.) 

9. Knowingly and wilfully solemnising, assist- 
ing, or being present at, any marriage forbidden 
by the Royal Marriage Act. (12 Geo, III. c. 11, 
8. 3.) 

The following Felonies are punishable with 
death, viz. :— 

1, Destroying ships of war or her majesty’s 
arsenals, dockyards, naval, military or victualling 
stores, or other ammunition of war, &c. (12 Geo. 
IIT. c. 24, 8. 1.) 

2. Murder. (9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 3.) 

3. Unnatural offences, (9 Geo. IV. ce. 81, 
8. 15.) 

4. Attempts to murder by administering poison, 
or by wounding, or by any other means where 
bodily injury dangerous to life is caused. (7 Wm. 
IY. and 1 Vict. c. 85, s, 2.) 

5. Burglary, aggravated by striking an inmate. 
(7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 86, s. 2.) 

6. Robbery, aggravated by wounding the per- 
son robbed. (7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. ¢, 87, s, 2.) 
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7. Piracy, aggravated by endangering the life 


of any person on board of the vessel in respect of 
which the piracy is committed. (7 Wm. IV. and 
1 Vict. ¢. 88, s. 4.) 

8. Setting fire to a dwelling-house, any person 
being therein. (7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. ¢. 89, 
8. 2.) 

9, Destroying vessels with intent to murder, or 
whereby human life is endangered. (7 Wm. IY. 
and 1 Vict. c. 89, s. 4.) 

10. Exhibiting false lights, &c., with intent to 
bring ships into danger, or unlawfully doing any- 
thing tending to the destruction of ships in dis- 
tress. (7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 89, s. 5.) 

Besides the above offences, that of wilfully and 
without lawful excuse having or being possessed 
of any forged stamp used in pursuance of any act 
relating to any duties on gold or silver plate made 
or wrought in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
marking or stamping such plate, appears to be 
still punishable with death. 

That offence is contained in 55 Geo. III. 
c. 185, s. 7, by virtue of which enactment it was 
formerly also a capital crime to forge or utter the 
stamps provided for marking any such plate, or to 
fraudulently remove such stamps from one piece 
of such plate to another, or privately and secretly 
to use such stamps with intent to defraud the 
king. The punishment of death for these last- 
mentioned offences wag repealed however by 
11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wm. IV. c. 66, s. 1 (as to the 
forging and uttering), and by 4 & 5 Vict. c. 56; 
s. 1 (as to the removing ands fraudulently using) ; 
but by some inadvertence (for it is clear that it 
can never have been intended) the offence of 
being possessed, without lawful excuse, of forged 
stamps for marking gold or silver plate (the least 
criminal of all the acts specified in 55 Geo. III. 
c. 185, s. 7) is still left capital. 

The punishments of other felonies are transpor- 
tation and imprisonment. A list of them, ar- 
ranged according to the punishments, is given in 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia, Law, CriminaL, which 
article contains also the punishments of misde- 
meanors. 

The whole Criminal Law of England, as regards 
indictable crimes and their punishments, has been 
collected and reduced into one body by the Cri- 
minal Law Commissioners (see their 7th Report), 
and is thus for the first time rendered accessible 
to the public at large. Before this reduction the 
Criminal Law had to be sought for in an immense 
mass of statutes, reported decisions, records, an- 
cient and modern, and text-books, and, on: that 
account, could be known but to the few, and 
those principally engaged in the practice or ad- 
ministration of the law. The digest so prepared 
by the Commissioners, and called by them ‘The 
Act of Crimes and Punishments,’ is comprised in 
twenty-four chapters. 

Upon the subject of punishments, the Commis- 
sioners recommend the abolition of forfeiture as an 
incident to convictions for treason or felony ; are 
inclined to reject whipping as a mode of punish- 
ment, except in the case of discharging or aiming 
fire-arms, &e. at the queen (5 & 6 Viet. ce. 51, 
s. 2), in which it has been imposed by the legis- 
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lature as constituting a signal mark of ignominy; 

‘that three, or at the utmost four, years 
should be the longest term of imprisonment to be 
inflicted for any offence, whether treason, felony, 
or misdemeanor, in cases where imprisonment 
forms the whole or part of the punishment; and 
suggest a scale of penalties, consisting of forty-five 
classes, to be substituted for the numerous punish- 
ments contained in the above statement.—This 
scale might be much further reduced but for the 
special nature of some offences, and if the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners should be adopt- 
ed. At present it is extremely difficult in some 
instances to determine what punishment an offence 
is lable to. 

It may be expected that at no distant period 
the ‘Act of Crimes and Punishments,’ subject to 
snch omissions as are recommended by the Com- 
missioners, will become the law of the land. 
There is also a Report containing a digest of the 
law of procedure as regards indictable offences (a 
difficult and laborious undertaking), which, if passed 
into a law, would be a work of inestimable value. 

LAW, JOHN, of Lauriston, was born about 
the year 1681 at Edinburgh, in which city his 
father was a goldsmith. In early life he was en- 
gaged to arrange the revenue accounts of Scotland. 
After wasting some years in gaming and dissipa- 
tion on the Continent, Law went to Paris, where 


he ingratiated himself with the regent duke of 


Orleans. By the persuasion of Law the first 
public bank of circulation was established by the 
regent in 1716, and its management was intrusted 
to the projector. This bank obtained the pri- 
vilege for twenty years of issuing notes, which 
however were to be exchangeable on demand for 
coin. With the view of inducing the public to 
purchase the bank shares, the Mississippi Company 
was formed, with a capital of 100 millions of livres, 
and allied to the bank. Such numbers crowded 
forward to make investments in the stock of this 
Company, that the stock rose in price to 2050 per 
cent., and 150 millions of livres were added to the 
capital. In the midst of a vast amount of specula- 
tion, and the negotiation of large loans to the 
government, a royal arrét appeared, which sud- 
denly produced an entire revulsion in the public 
feeling. Under the pretence of a previous depre- 
ciation of the value of the coin, it was by this 
arrét declared necessary to reduce the nominal 
value of bank-notes to one-half, and of the shares 
of the India or Mississippi Company from 9000 to 
5000 livres. The consequence was that thé bank- 
notes could no longer be circulated at more than 
one-tenth of their nominal value, and, though 
the arrét was speedily revoked, the result 
was that the bank stopped payment. By these 
proceedings many thousands of families were 
suddenly reduced to indigence; and Law was 
obliged to quit France with the wreck of the 
fortune he might at one time have realised, He re- 
sided for some time in different places in Germany, 
and settled at Venice, where he died in 1729. 

In ‘A Discourse upon Money and Trade,’ 
which he wrote and published in Scotland, Law 
has left a record of the views which led him to his 
financial schemes, 
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LAW, WILLIAM, was born in 1686 in 
Northamptonshire, went to Cambridge with a 


view of entering the church; took the degrees of 


B.A. and M.A. ; and was in 1711 elected a fellow 


of Emanuel College. On the accession of George I. 
he refused to take the preseribed oaths, and in 
consequence vacated his fellowship. 
after this that he entered the family of Mr. 
Gibbon, who resided at Putney, and whose son, 
the historian, has communicated nearly all that is 
known of Mr. Law in his fragments of auto- 
biography. 
historian, with her friend Mrs. Elizabeth Hutehe- 
son, retired from the world to lead a life of charity 
and piety, and Mr. Law became their chaplain. 


It was soon 


Miss Hester Gibbon, sister of the 


King’s Cliff, the place of Mr. Law’s birth, was the 


spot to which they retired; and there Mr. Law 
lived the last twenty years of his life, dying April 
9, 1761. 


Mr. Law was the author of various works, in 
which he recommends the exercise of a piety 
which approaches to the character of ascetic. The 
most popular of them is entitled ‘A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life.’ 

LAW, EDMUND, D.D., bishop of Carlisle, 
born 1708, was the son of a clergyman in the 
northern part of Lancashire. He was elected 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, and in 
1737 was presented to the rectory of Graystock in 
Cumberland, which was followed by further pre- 
ferment. His first work was his translation of 
Archbishop King’s ‘ Essay on the Origin of Evil, 
with copious notes. This was soon followed by 
his ‘ Enquiry into the Ideas of Space and Time,’ 
&c. Both these works were produced before he 
left Cambridge; but it was in his retirement at 
Salkeld that he prepared his ‘ Considerations on 
the Theory of Religion,’ with ‘ Reflections on the 
Life and Character of Christ.’ In 1768 he was 
appointed to the bishopric of Carlisle; in 1777 he 
published his edition of the works of Locke; and 
he died in 1787. 

LAW-MERCHANT. [Lex Mercarorta.]} 

LAWES, HENRY, was a native most proba- 
bly of Salisbury, of which cathedral his father was 
a vicar-choral, and was born in the year 1600. 
In 1625 Lawes was appointed one of the gentle- 
men of the chapel, and afterwards clerk of the 
cheque to Charles I. In 1633, in conjunction 
with Simon Ives, he produced the music toa mask 
presented at Whitehall by the members of the 
four Inns of Court. About the same time he com- 
posed the music to Milton’s ‘Comus,’ which was 
performed at Ludlow Castle in 1634. A great 
many of the effusions of the contemporary poets and 
persons of rank are to be found set to music by 
him in his three sets of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues for 
One, Two, and Three Voices,’ published in 1653, 
1655, and 1669. 

Lawes continued in the service of Charles till 
the king’s death, At the Restoration he resumed 
his places in the chapel-royal, and composed the 
anthem for the coronation of Charles II. He died 
in 1662, and his remains were deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. 

LAWES, WILLIAM, brother of the preceding, 
was educated under the same master, and for a time 
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also held the situation of gentleman of the chapel. 
During the civil wars he entered the royalist army, 
and held the rank of captain. He disdained the 
office of commissary, which was offered to him 
with a view to his personal safety, and was killed 
at the siege of Chester in 1645. The king was 


much affected by his loss, and even went into 


mourning. ; 

William Lawes was an able musician ; he com- 
posed much for voices and instruments, as well as 
many excellent part-songs, rounds, &c., which are 
to be found in the publications of the day. His 
chief work is a collection of Psalms for three 
voices, set to the well-known paraphrase by Sandys. 

LAWN, a space of ground covered with grass, 
kept short by mowing, and generally situated in 
front of a house or mansion. 

Previous to laying down, the ground intended 
for a lawn should be properly trenched and 
drained, in order that such trees and shrubs as may 
afterwards be planted upon it should succeed well. 
After trenching, the soil should be allowed to sub- 
side, and the geatest care should be taken to make 
the surface perfectly even, otherwise a great ex- 
pense will be afterwards incurred by the loss of 
time in mowing, which can neither be so quickly 
nor so well performed where the surface is uneven. 

If turf can be readily procured, a lawn is at 
once produced ; and by such meansa more uniform 
distribution of grass may be obtained than’by any 
other means. The surface of a well-fed meadow, 
or of an old common, closely cropped by sheep 
and geese, affords the best kind of turf; and, if 
any tall or coarse grasses should be mixed with it, 
no inconvenience will arise, for everything of this 
sort willeventually disappear under close mowing ; 
and such only as are dwarf and suited to the soil 
will ultimately remain. Where a turfis to be pro- 
duced by sowing, the seeds of such species as are 
indigenous to the locality, and possess at the same 
time the property of being dwarf and fine, are to 
be preferred ; but, in the event of this method of 
forming a lawn being adopted, it is always de- 
sirable that a narrow slip of good turf should be 
carried all round the circumference. 

Lawns, when once established, require only to 
be kept neat by the ordinary routine of rolling, 
mowing, and sweeping, except keeping the surface 
perfectly even by filling up small hollows with 
screened mould early in spring. 

LAWRENCE, ST. [Canapa.] 

LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS, was born in 
April or May 1769, at Bristol. His father had 
been brought up to the legal profession, but, 
having contracted what the world calls an im- 
provident marriage with a beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, daughter of the Rev. W. 
Read, vicar of Tenbury, he became, after some 
changes of employment, landlord of the Black 
Bear Inn at Devizes, where he remained until 
1779, when he failed, and went to Weymouth, 
whence in 1782 he removed to Bath, and placed 
his son for a time asa pupil under Mr. Hoare, a 
crayon painter. At the age of thirteen young 
Lawrence received from the Society of Arts the 
great silver pallet, with an additional present of 
five guineas, for a copy in crayons of Raphael's 
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‘Transfiguration.’ In 1787 Lawrence’s father 
brought his son to London, and took apartments 
in Leicester Square. In the same year he first 
exhibited at Somerset House, where seven of his 
pictures, all female portraits, were admitted. 
From that time his fame and his practice rapidly 
increased. In 1791 he was chosen associate of 
the Royal Academy. In 1792 George III. ap- 
pointed him to succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
principal painter in ordinary, and the Dilettanti 
Society unanimously chose him for their painter. 

In 1815 he was knighted, and in 1818 he pro- 
ceeded to the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, thence 
to Vienna, and in 1819 to Rome, where his por- 
traits of Pope Pius and of Cardinal Gonsalvi were 
greatly admired. ‘The collection of portraits of 
the warriors and statesmen most prominent in the 
establishment of peace, executed in obedience to 
the royal commission, is now in the Waterloo 
Hall, Windsor Castle. 

In March 1828, Sir Thomas was chosen pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. He died in Lon- 
don, Jan. 7, 1830. He was never married. 

LAWSO'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family Lythrarie, which, consisting of only one or 
two species, may be found in most Oriental regions 
in gardens or in field cultivation. JZ. inermis is 
said by Oriental travellers to be used by the 
Asiatic women in dyeing their nails and the tips 
of their fingers, as well as the soles of their feet, 
of an orange hue. It is also used by the men for 
dyeing their beards, the orange colour being after- 
wards converted to a deep black by the applica- 
tion of indigo. The Arabic name of the plant is 
Henna. 

LAYBACH. [Ittyrta.]} 

LAYERING is an operation by which the 
propagation of plants is effected by laying down or 
bending the shoots, so that a portion of them can 
be covered with earth. A shoot so operated on is 
called a dayer, and the plant which furnishes the 
layers bears the name of stool. 

The part of the shoot intended to form a layer 
should be divested of leaves where it is to be 
covered with the mould, and a slit should be made 
on the bent part, or the branch should be twisted 
half round at the bend so as to disarrange the 
woody tissue, or the bark should be half or three 
quarters »nged : the shoot is then fixed down by 
pegs or hooked sticks, cut down to within an inch 
or so of the ground, and covered with good mould, 
which must afterwards be kept tolerably moist. 
In gentral, roots are emitted in a few weeks, and 
by the end of a season young plants are obtained 
quite fit for transplantation. Some plants how- 
ever require to be left for two years on the stools 
before they are removed, and there are some which 
can hardly be made to root at all in this manner. 

LAZARETTO (in Italian Lazzeretto), isthename 
given to a building or inclosure which is annexed to 
seaport towns, chiefly in the Meditenranean, for the 
purpose of keeping confined therein the crews of 
ships and passengers arriving from places where a 
contagious disease is known to prevail. The 
persons thus confined are said to be in Quarantine, 
from the Italian word guaranta, ‘forty,’ because 
the period of confinement for those arriving from 
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actually infected places is forty days; after which, 
if no one has fallen ill, they are set at liberty. 
The name ‘ lazzeretto’ is derived from Lazarus. 
~LAZIAN MOUNTAINS. [Avarouta.] 
LA/ZULITE, Lapis Lazuli, occurs crystalline 
and massive. Primary form of the crystal a cube, 
‘but occurs in imbedded rhombic dodecahedrons. 
Hardness, 5.5 to 6. Colour, azure and different 
shades of blue; streak, paler blue. Translucent, 
“opaque. Specific gravity, 2.76 to 2.94. 

Massive variety amorphous, sometimes in grains, 
imbedded. Fuses on charcoal, when pure, into a 
white glass. Itis brought from Persia and China, 
and is employed in the manufacture of Uléra- 
marine. It consists ‘of—phosphoric acid, 41.81; 
alumina, 35.73; magnesia, 9.34; silica, 2.10; 
protoxide of iron, 2.64 ; water, 6.06. 

LAZZARONI. [Napuzs.] 

LEA, River. [Essex ; HertroRDsHIRe. | 

LEACH, WILLIAM ELFORD, was born at 
or near Plymouth, in Devonshire, in the year 
1790. He graduated as a physician, but devoted 
himself to the study of zoology. In 1813 he was 
appointed one of the curators of the natural history 
department in the British Museum, which situation 
he held until 1821, when his career was cut short 
by the loss of his health and reason. After a 
residence abroad, and a long suspension of his 
stiidies, he in a great measure regained his mental 
faculties. He died in Italy of cholera, Aug. 25, 
1836, at the age of 46. 

We are chiefly indebted to Dr. Leach for the 
first introduction into this country of a natural 
system of arrangement in conchology and ento- 
mology. Besides various papers in the ‘ Linnean 
Transactions’ and ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 
he wrote ‘ Malacostraca Podophthalma Britannie,’ 
London, 1815-16; the ‘Zoological Miscellany,’ 
1814 to 1817 ; and several articles in Brewster's 
‘ Encyclopedia’ and the ‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Naturelles.’ 

LEAD is a metal of a blueish gray colour, and of 
considerable brilliancy when fresh surfaces are 
formed by cutting. If it has not been cooled too 
rapidly, it is so soft that, even when in pieces of con- 
siderable thickness, it may be easily bent. It soils 
slightly, and leaves on paper or cloth a mark after 
friction resembling that of plumbago. Its specific 
gravity is 11.4. Lead may be reduced to thin 
lamin ; but its tenacity is extremely slight, so that 
a wire about },tb of an inch in diameter breaks with 
a weight of 30 pounds. It fuses at about 612°, 
and when slowly cooled crystallises in octohedrons. 
It is not a volatile metal, for in close vessels it 
may be heated to whiteness without subliming. 
When exposed to the air, it absorbs oxygen and 
carbonic acid slowly, and acquires a superficial 
coating of carbonate of lead. If it be exposed to 
air and water, it is oxidised and converted into 
carbonate of lead with considerable rapidity ; this 
carbonate bas the appearance of minute shining 
brilliant scales, Though at common temperatures 
lead is slowly acted upon by the oxygen of the 
air, it is readily oxidised when the heat is raised. 

Ones oy Leav.—The ores of lead, strictly 
speaking, are few in number. Indeed the only 
one which can properly be considered as a working 
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ore is the Sulphuret, but there are various com- 
binations of lead occurring in nature, of which we 
shall give a brief account. 

Native Lead.—tThis is of very rare occurrence ; 
it is found in small globular masses, imbedded in 
galena, or sulphuret of lead, and a slaggy sub- 
stance, accompanied with blende and crystals of 
quartz. Protoaide of Lead, Native Massicot, occurs 
in brittle, dull, opaque, yellowish masses, which 
Deutoxide of 
Lead, Native Red Lead, Native Minium, is a 
dull red earthy substance, which is reduced to the 
metallic state by the blow-pipe. Chloride of 
Lead, Cotunnia, Cotunnite, occurs in small 
pearly crystals, which are easily fusible and 
soluble. Dichloride of Lead, Berzelite, occurs 
in crystalline masses, with a fibrous and radiated 
structure, on earthy black ore of manganese. 
Sulphuret of Lead, Galena, This almost uni- 
versally diffused ore occurs in attached crystals 
and massive. Primary form the cube. The crys- 
tals are opaque and leaden gray. The massive 
varieties have a granular structure. By the blow- 
pipe on charcoal the sulphur is first dissipated, 
and then metallic lead is obtained. In Cornwall 
and Scotland the veins of this ore traverse primary 
rocks. In Derbyshire it occurs in veins or beds 
in transition rocks. It very -commonly contains 
a considerable portion of silver. Seleniuret of 
Lead occurs in granular masses, opaque, and of a 
blueish lead colour. 

Having described the principal native binary 
compounds of lead, we proceed to notice those 
which are composed of an acid and oxide of lead, 
remarking that it is the protoxide only which 
combines with acids. 

Carbonate of Lead occurs crystallised and 
massive. Primary form a right rhombic prism; 
brittle; grayish colour; and translucent. It 
occurs in most lead-mines, and is sometimes used 
as an ore of lead. Sulphate of Lead occurs in 
right rhombic prisms, variously tinted, and trans- 
lucent. Phosphate of Lead, Pyromorphite, com- 
monly occurs in hexagonal prisms; variously 
coloured, resinous lustre, and translucent. <Avse- 
niate of Lead, Gorlandite, occurs in hexagonal 
prismatic crystals, yellowish and _ translucent. 
Chromate of Lead is a rhombic prismatic crystal, 
reddish coloured, and translucent. Molybdate of 
Lead, or Carinthite, is a prismatic erystal of 
various colours, translucent, and having a resinous 
lustre. Tungstate of Lead, is a prismatic crystal, 
with a conchoidal fracture, a yellowish colour, a 
resinous lustre, and translucent. Vanadiate of 
Lead, or Johnstonite, occurs in rhomboidal erys- 
tals, brittle, yellowish, and opaque. 

We now proceed to mention some artificial com- 
pounds and salts of lead, confining our description 
to such as are most curious in a scientific point of 
view, or most useful in the arts. 

There are four compounds of Oxygen and Lead, 
Suboxide of Lead is a dark-gray powder, not 
soluble in acids, but resolved by them into prot- 
oxide and metallic lead. It consists of L® O!, 
Binoxide of Lead is an insoluble brown powder, 
It is decomposed by the action of light, by a 
strong heat, and also by being converted into 
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-protoxide by lead and oxygen. It consists of L' 
O?. Protoxide of Lead, or Massicot (L' O') ; 
and Deutoxide of Lead, or Miniwm (L3 O*), have 
been mentioned among the ores of lead. 

Chloride of Lead is a colourless somewhat 
crystalline powder, which melts by the application 
of heat, and assumes on cooling a horny appear- 
ance, whence it was formerly called Horn Lead. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, and consists of 
L' Chl'. Ovxichloride of Lead is used as a pig- 
ment by the name of Patent Yellow; it consists of 
oxide of lead °, chlorine', and is a yellowish crys- 
talline subtance. Suwlphuret of Lead may be 
formed by melting a mixture of sulphur and lead- 
filings; in appearance it very much much re- 
sembles lead, and is composed of L' S'. Jodide 
of Lead is a yellow powder, sparingly soluble in 
boiling water, and separates, on cooling, in brilliant 
flakes. It consists of L' I'. Carbonate of Lead 
is very largely employed as a pigment under the 
name of White Lead, or Ceruse, from the Latin 
name Cerussa. Various processes are adopted 
for its preparation; the oldest (which is still pre- 
ferred by many manufacturers) is that of ex- 
posing sheet-lead to the action of the vapour of 
vinegar, in earthen pots, heated by tanners’ spent 
bark. It is a dense white powder, composed of 
Jead', carbonic acid'. Nitrate of Lead is a colour- 
less solution, which by evaporation yields colourless 
octohedral crystals. They decrepitate when heated 
moderately, and if strongly heated they are de- 
composed ; they consist of oxide of lead', acid'. 
Sulphate of Lead is a dense white substance, 
insoluble in water; it consists of oxide of lead', 
acid'. Phosphate of Lead is also a white inso- 
luble powder ; but, unlike the sulphate, it dissolves 
readily in dilute nitric acid. Acctate of Lead, 
frequently called Sugar of Lead, is very largely 
employed for various purposes. It is prepared by 
dissolving litharge in acetic acid, and evaporating 
the solution to its crystallising point. The crystals 
are generally minute and prismatic; they are 
colourless, nearly inodorous, and have a sweetish 
astringent taste. They consist of acetic acid’, 
oxide of lead', water’. When this salt is boiled 
in water with an equivalent of oxide of lead, di- 
acetate of lead is formed, which is used in medi- 
cine under the name of Goulard’s Extract of Lead. 
Chromate of Lead is largely employed as a pig- 
ment. It is of a beautiful yellow colour. 

Of the alloys of lead, three are of some import- 
ance, Alloyed with antimony, lead forms T'ype- 
metal; Pewter consists of about 80 parts tin and 
20 lead. Equal parts of tin and lead form 
Plumbers’ Solder. 


History, Manufacture, and Trade.—Lead was 


known to and used by the Greeks and Romans 
for various purposes. Among others it was 
employed for pipes to convey water, just as 
it is now. The lead-mines of this island were 
worked by the Romans. The chief of them are 
in Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Derby- 
shire, Durham, Lancashire, Cumberland, West- 
morland, Shropshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire; in Scot- 
land, in Dumfriesshire, Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
and Argyleshire, Lead is also found in Ireland, 
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in the counties of Armagh, Wexford, Wicklow, 
Waterford, Clare, and Down. 

The ore of lead, when extracted from the mine, 
is called Galena, and is combined with various 
earthy matters. The first processes subsequent 
to its extraction are those of crushing or pounding 
and washing the ore. The ore is then smelted, some- 
times in a common smelting-furnace and sometimes 
in a reverberatory furnace ; and the melted metal 
is allowed to run into a large iron pan, from 
which it is ladled into cast-iron moulds. It then 
constitutes what is called Pig-Lead. In this state 
lead always contains more or less of silver. The 
proportion is sometimes exceedingly minute, vary- 
ing from 1 to 80 ounces in a ton of lead. The 
extraction of the silver is always performed when 
it exists in a proportion sufficient to pay the 
expense of the process, which varies in different 
localities aceording to the cost of fuel. The pro- 
cess of extraction, which is called refining, depends 
upon the well-known circumstance, that lead, 
when heated to redness, absorbs a large portion 
of oxygen from the air, and is converted into an 
oxide, while silver does not undergo any such 
change, but retains its metallic form at almost 
any temperature. Mr. Pattinson, of Newcastle, 
has introduced an improved process, in which the 
crystallising properties of melted lead are brought 
into requisition. 

The most extensive use of lead is in the form 
of sheets, and pipes, or tubes, for the passage of 
liquids. To make sheet-lead, the pigs are brought 
to a state of fusion in a large pot or cistern, near 
to which is placed the table on which the sheet is 
to be cast? This table, which is usually from 18 
to 20 feet long and six feet wide, is made either 
of wood or cast iron. The wooden table has its 
surface protected by a layer of fine sand, which is 
wetted and spread evenly and firmly over it befor 
the melted lead is poured on. To prevent the lea 
from running over the sides, a ledge is provided, 
two or three inches thick, and two inches high, 
which forms the margin of the table. An instru. 
ment called a strike is also provided to regulate 
‘the thickness of the sheet, and to spread the 
|melted metal evenly over the table. In casting 
the sheet the fused metal is taken from the cistern 
| with an iron ladle, an put into a triangular, 
shaped iron shovel or peel, placed at the head o! 
‘the table, which peel being raised so as to pour 
‘out the lead upon the table, the strike is brought 
into use to spread it evenly over the whol 
surface, the surplus, if any, falling into a reine 
placed for its reception at the foot of the table 
A sheet of lead weighs 9 ewts., so that its length 
and breadth will be greater in proportion to th 
diminution of its thickness. The thickness o 
sheets of lead is frequently reduced by means o 
heavy rollers worked by steam power. Rolle 
sheet-lead is made by the repeated compression 
between steel rollers, of a block of lead seve 
inches in thickness. 

Lead pipes are sometimes made, when grea 
exactness of shape is not required, by bending 
length of sheet lead of the necessary width over 
mandril, and soldering the edges together; bu 
the more usual method of manufacture is by cas 
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ing and drawing. The casti.g-box employed is 
an iron cylinder made in two parts, and put 
together longitudinally with flanges; inside of 
this cylinder is placed an iron rod or core, which 
is so fixed as to be concentric to the cylinder, 
without touching it; a space is thus left, into 
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which the melted lead is poured. When this is 
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set, the core is removed, and the cylinder opened, 
so as to withdraw the pipe, which is much thicker 
than is needed, and must be lengthened, while its 
substance is reduced, by drawing it through a 
succession of holes in steel plates, diminishing 
gradually in diameter. 

In the making of lead shot, the lead is alloyed 
with a small portion of arsenic, and is melted in a 
furnace. Close to the furnace is placed a large 
colander, or perforated plate, into which a portion 
of the scoria produced in melting the metal is 
placed, and then the metal is ladled into it. Being 
somewhat detained by the scoria, it is partially 
cooled and divided into separate portions, which 
pass through the colander in the form of globules, 
which follow in such rapid succession as to have 
the appearance, to a cursory observer, of a con- 
tinued stream. These globules fall into a tub of 
water placed on the lower floor of a lofty tower, 
or at the bottom of a deep pit. The shot thus 
formed are of various sizes, and a small proportion 
are imperfect as regards sphericity. Having been 
perfectly dried by artificial heat, the shot are 
sorted according to their sizes by means of a 
series of sieves, the meshes of which have different 
degrees of fineness; and the imperfect shot are 
separated from the perfect by allowing the whole 
to roll down aninclined plane. The spherical shot 
are propelled into a receptacle more distant from 
the inclined plane than those of imperfect form 
are able to reach. The shot thus sorted are then 
polished by rolling about half a ton together in 
an iron barrel which that quantity nearly fills. 

England imports a little lead from foreign 
countries, but exports much more of her own lead. 
The value of the lead and lead-manufactures 
exported in 1847 was 179,344/, The principal 
markets for English lead are Russia, France, 
Holland, India, Brazil, and British North Ame- 
rica. The foreign lead imported is almost wholly 
supplied by Spain, the produce of exceedingly 
rich mines situated at Adra in Granada. The 
quantity furnished by these mines has fluctuated 
greatly,—a circumstance, in all probability, owing 
to the unsettled state of the country. The greater 
or less produce of these Spanish mines has a great 
influence upon the price of lead in every market 
of the world. 

Lead-mines have been opened and worked in 
various parts of the United States, especially at 
Galena, in Illinois. 

Action of Lead on the Human System.—In a 
purely metallic state, lead produces no action on 
the human system except such as arises from its 
mechanical properties ; but, as soon as it becomes 
oxidised, it can combine with the contents of the 
stomach, and produce different effects, according to 
the nature of the substances it meets with. ‘ In 
whatever form lead is habitually applied to the body, 
it is apt to bring on the train of peculiar symptoms ; 
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the inhalation of its fumes, the habitual contact of 
any of its compounds with the skin, the prolonged 
use of them internally as medicines, or externally 
as ointments and lotions, and the accidental intro- 
duction of them for a length of time with the 
food, may, sooner or later, equally induce Colica 
Pictonwm, or Painter's Colic, Of all exposures 
none is more rapid or certain than breathing the 
vapours or dust of the preparations of lead.’ 
(Christison.) The action of lead on the human 
frame differs greatly according to the kind of pre- 
paration of lead, the quantity employed, the length 
of time or frequency of exposure to it, and the 
channel of its introduction into the body. ‘ One 
class of symptoms indicates inflammation of the 
alimentary canal ; another, spasm of its muscles ; 
and a third, injury of the nervous system, some- 
times apoplexy, more commonly palsy, and that 
almost always partial and incomplete. Each of 
these classes of symptoms may exist independently 
of the other two; but the last two are more com- 
monly combined.’ (Christison.) Fatal cases from 
poisoning by large quantities of the salts of lead 
are not numerous, as there is in general time to 
administer antidotes ; but death from the slow and 
insidious introduction of lead into the system is of 
frequent occurrence. The principal source of these’ 
is the use of water or other fluids containing lead 
in solution, the intermixture.of lead, as adultera- 
tions or accidentally, with articles of food, or 
handling preparations of lead in the daily business 
of artisans, such as painters, plumbers, &c. 

The lid or cover of cisterns should never be 
made of lead, as the vapour which condenses on 
it possesses all the solvent power of distilled 
water. Itis also unsafe to use water which has 
flowed over leaden roofs, more particularly in 
towns, as the surface of the lead is almost inva- 
riably coated with some soluble salt. 

No kind of adulteration or impregnation with 
lead, from accident or ignorance, is more common 
than that of wine or cyder. Even a single shot 
of lead left by accident.in a bottle after cleaning 
has produced severe colic; and the more extensive 
use of the salts of lead to fine wines, as it is 
termed, that is, to remove their acid taste and 
make them sweet, has occasioned most serious 
consequences. 

In small medicinal doses acetate of lead acts as 
a sedative and astringent. It manifests its seda- 
tive effect even when applied externally, and 
lessens discharges from ulcers, though its applica- 
tion to these is not always safe, Even white lead 
(carbonate of lead) ointment applied to ulcers has 
proved fatal. 

LEAD, BLACK. [Piumsaco.] 

LEAF, an expanded part of a plant attached 
to the axis, and from whose axils leaf-buds are 
developed. It is usually thin, and traversed with 
one or more yeins composed of woody and vas- 
cular tissue; sometimes it is fleshy, and occasion- 
ally cylindrical, or nearly so. The veins are held 
together by a green or coloured parenchyma, 
which is inclosed in an epidermis pierced by sto- 
mates or openings. A leaf is either united to the 
stem by means of a petiole or stalk, or it is sessile, 
that is to say, seated on the branch without an 
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intermediate stalk. Through the petiole pass the 
veins before they can expand into the broad or 
green part forming the blade of the leaf. 

The petiole is usually articulated with the stem, 
rarely with the blade of the leaf; the latter how- 
eyer sometimes happens, as in the orange. It 
usually loses itself in the parenchyma of the blade, 
but sometimes passes beyond it, and in compound 
leaves often forms a tendril or spine. Sometimes, 
as in the orange and in the Nepenthes, and some 
other plants, it assumes the appearance of the leaf 
itself. 

When leaves have .but one blade, they are 
simple, as in the apple; but when there is more 
than one blade, each seated on a ramification of 
tiie petiole, a leaf is called compound. 

The substance of the leaf consists of paren- 
chyma connecting the vascular tissue. It differs 
greatly in different plants, and appears to be so 
arranged as to meet the wants of the species in 
which it is found. Usually the cells of parenchyma 
belonging to the upper surface are planted perpen- 
dicularly upon the epidermis, while those of the 
under surface are parallel with it; but this varies 
very much, and it often happens that the arrange- 
ment of the parenchyma is alike on both sides of 
the leaf. All that appears uniform with respect to 
this substance is, that it contains grains of chloro- 
phyl in abundance, that it is traversed by air 
cavities in all directions, and that the latter are 
universally in communication with the stomates. 
The usual cause of the under side of leaves being 
paler than the upper is that the parenchyma is 
more cavernous on that side than the other. 

In their position leaves are usually either alter- 
nate or opposite, in pairs upon the stems ; in some 
however there are more than two leaves placed 
on the same plane, which are called verticillate. 

The function of leaves is to afford an expanded 
surface for the evaporation of the fluids of the 
plant by which means new sap is constantly intro- 
duced into the plant. At one time they were 
supposed to be organs of respiration, digestion, 
&c., but these views have been exploded since it 
has been discovered that each individual cell of a 
plant is self-existent, and produces its own peculiar 
secretions. 

LEAF-BUD is an important organ of plants. 
It consists of leaves in a rudimentary state, re- 
sembling scales, arranged one over the other, and 
usually in a spiral manner, around a cellular 
conical centre, which has the power of growing 
upon the application of certain stimuli, namely, 
light and moisture combined with a variable degree 
of temperature. It is regarded by physiologists 
as a miniature plant, having an analogy with the 
embryo, and, although in its natural condition 
only forming part of a complicated system of orga- 
nisation in connection with other leaf-buds, yet 
having an independent power of growth, which it 
is capable of exercising, if separated from the 
branch or system to which it belongs. his fact 


is obvious in the common gardening operation of 


propagation, for which purpose the buds of plants 
are cut off and made to form new individuals, as 
in the process called budding, in striking from 
eyes (i, ¢ leaf-buds), grafting, layering, propaga- 
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tion by cuttings, and the like. None of these 
operations can succeed except through the independ- 
ent vitality of the leaf-bud. The leaf-bud is always 
produced in the axil of a leaf. The manner in 
which the scales of a bud are packed varies very 
much; and, according to the appearance they pre- 
sent when cut through, they have a variety of 
names, such as duplicate, imbricate, &c. 

LEAGUE (Leuca, Leuga, Lewva, Leweke, &e.), 
an itinerary measure, which in modern English 
means the 20th part of a degree of latitude, or 
three geographical miles, each of which is the 60th 
part of a degree. The league of our sailors may 
be described and easily remembered as 3.456 
statute miles of 1760 yards each. The same 
marine league is used by the French and other 
nations: besides which, the French have among 
their itinerary land measures two distinct leagues 
(or liewes; in some of the provinces légues), the 
first of 2000 toises, or 2.42 English miles, which 
is the legal posting measure ; the second of 25 to 
the degree, or 2.77 English miles. 

The Leuca of the ancient English law-writers is 
necessary to be determined before the rights given 
by many charters can be defined; but unfor- 
tunately the length of this measure is enveloped 
in utter confusion. The modern lawyers, we 
believe, evade the question by setting it down as 
a mile: thus the legal minimum distance between 
two markets, which was certainly seven leuce, is 
now called seven miles. 

By citations in Ducange, Paucton, &c., it 
appears that Hesychius distinctly describes the 
Atdyn, and Jerome, Jornandes, &c., the leuca 
(stated by Camden to be derived from the Celtic 
leach, a stone) as a Gaulish measure; and the 
original Gallic league was set down by the 
Romans as a mile and a half of their own 
measure, which was in all probability a rough 
estimation, first used in the ‘Itinerary’ of An- 
toninus. In that work the distances from place 
to place in Gaul are frequently given in leagues 
(always in whole numbers), which are in every 
instance reduced to Roman miles at the rate,of a 
mile and a half to each league. Hence, taking 
the Roman foot at 11.62 English inches (which is 
a mean between the most trustworthy measures) 
and the pace of five feet at 58.1 inches, the Roman 
mile of 1000 paces is 1614 English yards, and the 
leuca was therefore 2421 yards, subject to the 
error of the Roman estimation; or 1.876 modern 
English miles, with the same reservation. 

This leuca in all probability was brought’ by 
the Normans into England. It is true that the 
Saxon charters of Ingulphus describe distances 
in leucee ; but the genuineness of these charters 
is now considered more than questionable, an 
perhaps this very circumstance is a presumpti 
against them. But the leuca soon began to 
in length. Ducange cites an old metrologist wh 
speaks of two leucze, the one legal of 3000 paces 
the other common, and varying much in differen 
countries. 

The earlier statutes do not define the itine 
measures, confining themselves entirely to th 
by which land and goods were bought and sold 
And the itinerary measures seem to have been 
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the increase, perhaps for the following reason :— 
The jurisdiction of towns, monasteries, Xc., was 
usually defined as extending a leuca or a given 
number of leuce in every direction from their 
precincts, so that it became the interest of these 
powerful bodies to make the leuca as long as 
possible. The old French term ban-liewe, banne- 
deuca, refers to the space over which jurisdiction 
was granted. 

There is sufficient evidence to show, that what- 
ever the mile of a later date may have been, the 
leuca was generally two miles, though instances 
occur in which it is still described as 1500 paces. 

Bracton (Henry III.) and Fleta (Edward I.) 
both assert 6 leagues and half a league and the 
third part of a half (or 63 leagues) as being the 
distance between two markets which do not injure 
each other : because 20 miles is a reasonable day’s 
journey: now (both of them say) if the dieta, or 
day’s work, be divided into three parts, the first 
is for going to the market, the second for business, 
and the third for returning. This appears to 
mean that no market should be established within 
a third of a day’s journey of any one who is 
already within a third of a day’s journey of the 
established market, so as to give him the option 
of going to either: that is, the two markets must 
be at least 2 of 20 miles apart, which being further 
described as 62 leagues, shows that the leuca is 
two miles. This quotation is important, as estab- 
lishing the meaning which the old law-writers 
attached to the word. 

It may then, we think, be confidently asserted, 

that the league, which began as a mile and a half 
(Roman), soon became lengthened, until it re- 
mained fixed at two of the miles of the day. It 
appears also that this length of two miles was a 
settled league at so early a period that it is the 
measure of our oldest law-writers, and of most of 
the oldest charters. It depends therefore upon 
the mile of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
_ LEAKE, ADMIRAL, SIR JOHN, born at 
Rotherhithe in 1656, was bred to the sea, and 
from 1677, when he fought in Sir E. Spragge’s 
action with Van Tromp, to the end of the century, 
served with high credit in various stations ; more 
especially he distinguished himself in the battle of 
La Hogue. He was in command on the Spanish 
‘coast during the War of the Succession. In 1707 
Sir John Leake was made commander-in-chief of 
the fleet, and in 1709 Rear-Admiral of Great 
Brjtain. In the same year he became a Lord of 
the Admiralty. He died August 1, 1720. 

LEAMINGTON, [Warwioxsurrz.] 

LEAP YEAR, the name given to every fourth 
year of the Julian calendar, in which one addi- 
tional day (a twenty-ninth day of February) is 
reckoned. This correction constitutes the dis- 
tinction of the Julian calendar: the necessity for 
the Gregorian correction arises from the years 
being made a very little too long, one with another, 
by making them consist of 365} days each, as is 
done when a day is added to each fourth year. 
The Gregorian correction is made by omitting 
three leap-years in four centuries, and it is settled 
that the common years, which would otherwise be 
leap-years, shall be those which terminate centuries 
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in which the first pair of figures is not divisible by 
four. Thus the years 1800 and 1900 are not 
leap-years, but 2400 is leap-year: 2100, 2200, 
2300 are not leap-years, but 2400 is leap-year. 

LEASE. A lease, or letting, is sometimes 
called a Demise (demissx). He who lets land, 
whether it be for agricultural purposes, or merely 
a piece of land with a dwelling-house on it, is 
called the Lessor, and he to whom land is let is 
called the Lessee. A lease is not properly a con- 
veyance, though it is sometimes called so; it is 
merely an interest in land for a certain time, and 
on certain terms. The fact of a lease for years 
being called an Estate does not alter the nature of 
the thing. The reservation of a rent is not essen- 
tial in a lease; but payment of rent is now the 
chief condition on which lands are let. 

To constitute a lease, it is necessary that the 
lands must be let for a less time than the period 
for which the lessor has an interest in the lands. 
If a man parts with all his interest in the lands or 
tenements, the conveyance is an assignment, and 
not a lease. The relation that is created by 
a lease between the lessor and lessee is usually 
expressed by the phrase landlord and tenant. 
The lessor has a reversion in the lands which 
are demised, that is, after the expiration of the 
lease the land reverts to him. The lessor, by 
virtue of this reversion, seignory, or lord’s title, 
has the power of distraining on the land for the 
rent which is agreed on, and for the services which 
may be due by the terms of the lease; and fealty 
is always due to the lessor. [Fuauty.] The 
ordinary lease is that fora term of years, by which 
lease a rent, generally payable in money, at stated 
times, is reserved to the lessor. These stated 
times are usually quarterly periods. 

The words used in a lease for the purpose of 
conveying that interest in the lands which con- 
stitutes a term of years are, ‘ demise, grant, and to 
farm let.’ These words are derived from the law- 
Latin expressions ‘ demisi, concessi, et ad firmam 
tradidi.’ The word ‘ firma,’ farm, is said to signify 
originally ‘provisions,’ and ‘to farm let’ does not 
properly signify to let to be farmed, in the 
modern sense of the term, but to let on the con- 
ditiow of a certain rent being paid in farm, that is, 
in provisions. 

The interest which a man acquires in land by a 
lease for years is a term of years, or an estate for 
years. The word lease is used in common lan- 
guage also to signify the estate or interest which 
the lessee acquires by the lease; but the word 
lease signifies properly the contract by which the 
lessee acquires the interest in the lands. 

The words ‘ demise,’ &c., above mentioned, are 
the proper words to constitute a lease for years : but 
any words are sufficient which clearly show ‘ the 
intent of the parties that the one shall divest him- 
self of the possession (of the land), and the other 
come into it for a determinate time. When the 
written contract is not intended to be a lease, but 
an agreement for a future lease, it is often difficult 
to determine whether the contract is not so ex- 
pressed as to make it a lease, 

At common law, it was necessary for the lessor 
to enter on the lands in order to make the lease 
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complete, and no writing was necessary. But the} servations have been made upon a phenomenon. 
Statute of Frauds (29 Ch. II. c. 3, § 1) enacted, | The earliest attempt at anything of the sort was 


that all leases, estates, interests, of freehold or 
terms of years, created by livery and seisin only, 
or by parol, and not put in writing and signed by 
the parties so making the same, or their agents 
thereunto, lawfully authorised by writing, shall 
have the force and effect of leases or estates at will 


made by Cotes, in a tract entitled ‘ Estimatio Er- 
rorum in Mixta Mathesi,’ in which he very dis- 
tinctly recommends a process which is identical 
with that of the Method of Least Squares. It is 
remarkable that Cotes proposes his theorem not 
merely as a mode of finding a convenient mean 


only, except leases not exceeding the term of (as was done by Legendre and Gauss), but as 


three years from the making thereof, upon which 
the rent reserved to the landlord during such term 
shall amount to two-thirds at the least of the full 
and improved value of the thing demised. A deed 
is not necessary to constitute the writing a lease, 
unless the tenement is an incorporeal heredita- 
ment or a reversion or remainder. But leases are 
generally made by deed, because covenants can be 
made only by deed. 

The word ‘lands,’ which refer to the subject- 
matter of a lease, comprehends what is upon the 
lands, as houses and other buildings, though houses 
and buildings are generally mentioned specifically 
in the lease. 


giving positively the most probable result. He 
even introduces the hypothesis of observations 
having different weights (though not with perfect 
correctness), and comes as near as possible to the 
assertion afterwards proved by Laplace. 

Legendre, in his work on Comets (1806), first 
distinctly proposed the application of the method 
to any case, and Gauss afterwards stated that he 
had been in the habit of using it since 1795. 
Finally, Laplace, in his ‘ Theory of Probabilities’ 
(1814), and we believe in a previous paper pub- 
lished in the ‘Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences,’ showed that this method was in all 
cases the one which the principles of that theory 


The law of leases comprehends a great number of | pointed out as giving the result, which, from the 


rules, which may be conveniently reduced to the 
following general heads : 

1. The things which may be subjects of leases. 

2. The persons who may grant leases, and their 
powers to grant. 

3. The form of leases, and the legal construc- 
tion of the agreements contained in them. 

The examination of these subjects belongs to 
treatiseson Law. The article ‘ Leases and Terms 
of Years’ in Bacon’s ‘ Abridgment’ is generally re- 
ferred to as a good compendium of the law. A 
lease may contain any agreements that are lawful. 
The agreements or covenants in farming-leases 
ought to be such that the lease may be most bene- 
ficial to the landlord and the tenant, and by con- 
sequence to the public generally ; but this is not 
generally the case in England at present. 

The chief subjects of leases are dwelling-houses 
and buildings of all kinds, cultivable lands, and 
mines. Many persons who have not the complete 
ownership of houses and lands are enabled to 
grant leases under particular powers; and there 
are many statutes under which particular classes of 
persons are enabled or restrained as to the grant- 
ing of leases, such as Bishops, Deans and Chapters, 
and others, 

In 1845 an act was passed (8 & 9 Vict. c. 124) 
entitled, “An Act to facilitate the granting of 
certain Leases.’ Its object is to substitute abbre- 
viated forms for those previously in use. 

Leases in general require either an ad valorem 
stamp or the common deecd-stamp, without which 
the instrument cannot be given in evidence. 
Leases for a term determinable on a life or lives not 
exceeding three, and the leases of all ecclesiastical 
corporations, whether aggregate or sole, for any 
term not exceeding twenty-one years, are exempted 
from the duty. There is also a stamp-duty on 
agreements for leases. 

_ LEAST SQUARES, METHOD OF. This 
1s a method which, since its first introduction, has 
been shown to be the method of finding the most 
probable truth, when a number of discordant ob- 


observations, has the greatest weight of probability 
in its favour. , It is impossible to give any account 
of this method in a form brief enough for the pre- 
sent work. 

LEATHER. This substance, which is univer- 
sally employed throughout the civilised world, is 
prepared from the skins of animals, or, it would 
perhaps be more correct to say, consists of that 
substance’after it has been chemically changed by 
the process of tanning. This change is effected 
by means of a substance residing in several vege- 
table matters, to which the name of tannin has 
been given. When this tannin, which is soluble 
in water, is applied to the hides of animals from 
which the hair, epidermis, and any fleshy or fatty 
parts adhering to them are removed, and which 
hides then consist wholly of gelatin, also soluble 
in water, these two soluble substances so unite 
chemically as to form the wholly insoluble sub- 
stance called leather. [Tannina.] Of the ox- 
hides which are converted into leather, those sup- 
plied by bulls are thicker, stronger, and coarser in 
the grain than those of cows; while the hides of 
bullocks are intermediate between those of the 
bull and the cow. Such leather is employed for 
the soles of boots and shoes; for most parts of 
harness and sadlery; for making leather trunks, 
buckets, hose for fire-engines, and pump-valvygs ; 
for the thick belts used in military accoutre:nents } 
and for the gloves of cavalry. The thick buj- 
leather formerly used as armour, and which was 
pistol-proof, and would resist the edge of a sword, 
was made from the hide of the urus, or wild bull. 
The skins of calves, though thinner than those of 
cows, are thicker than most other kinds of skin 
which are converted into leather. They are tawed 
[Tanntne] for the use of bookbinders, and are 
tanned and curried for the upper leathers of boots 
and shoes. Sheep-skins, when simply tanned, 
are employed for inferior bookbinding, for leather- 
ing bellows, and for various other purposes for 
which a cheap leather is required. All the whit- 
leather, as it is termed, which is used for whip- 
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lashes, bags, aprons, &c., is of sheep-skin ; as are 
also the cheaper kinds of wash-leather, of which 
gloves, under-waistcoats, and other articles of dress, 
are made. Mock or imitation morocco, and most 
of the other coloured and dyed leathers used for 
women’s and children’s shoes, carriage-linings, and 
the covering of stools, chairs, sofas, writing-tables, 
_ &c., are also made of sheepskin, Lamb-skins are 
mostly dressed white or coloured for gloves; and 
those of goats and kids supply the best qualities 
of light leather, the former being the material of 
the best morocco, while kid leather affords the 
finest material for gloves and ladies’ shoes. Leather 
from goat-skins, ornamented and sometimes gilt, 
was formerly used as a hanging or covering for 
walls. Deer and antelope skins, shamoyed or 
dressed in oil [Tannine], are used chiefly for 
riding breeches. Horse-hides, which, consider- 
ing their size, are thin, are tanned and cur- 
ried, and are used by the harness-maker, espe- 
cially for collars; and occasionally, when pared 
thin, for the upper leathers of ladies’ walking 
shoes. Dog-skins are thick and tough, and make 
excellent leather. Seal-skins produce a leather 
similar but inferior to that supplied by dog-skins ; 
and hog-skins afford a thin but dense leather, which 
is used mostly for covering the seats of saddles. 
Currying is the general name given to the 
various operations of dressing leather after the 
tanning is completed, by which the requisite 
smoothness, lustre, colour, and suppleness are im- 
parted. 
The first is styled dipping the leather. It con- 
sists in moistening with water, and beating upon 


a trellis-work of wooden spars, with a mallet or 
After this beating, by which the stiffness | then dyed, and curried. 


mace. 
of the hide or skin is destroyed, it is laid over an 


The processes of the currier are various. 
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‘grain,’ or haying the hair or grain side instead of 


the flesh side coloured. ‘The currying operations 
in such a case are similar to those above described, 
but the finishing processes are somewhat modified. 
The leather is rubbed with a gritstone, to remove 
any wrinkles and smooth down the coarse grain. 
The grain is finally raised by repeatedly rubbing 
over the surface, in different directions, with the 
pommel or graining board, 

Japanned leather of various kinds is used in 
coach-making, harness-making, and for various 
other purposes. ‘ Patent leather’ is covered with 
a coat of elastic japan, which gives a surface like 
polished glass, impermeable to water; and hides 
prepared in a more perfectly elastic mode of japan- 
ning, which will permit folding without cracking 
the surface, are called ‘enamelled leather.’ Such 
leather has the japan annealed, something in the 
same mode as glass: the hides are laid between 
blankets, and subjected to the heat of an oven at 
a partigular temperature during several hours. 

In making Russia leather, the skins are freed 
from the hair or fleece by steeping them in an ash- 
lye, then rinced, fulled, fermented, and cleaned. 
They are then soaked for forty-eight hours in a 
bath composed of water mixed with a paste of 
rye-flour. The skins, when taken out of the bath, 
are left in tubs for fifteen days, then washed, and 
immersed in a boiler containing a hot decoction of 
willow bark, in which they are handled and 
pressed for half an hour. This manipulation is 
repeated twice a day for a week, after which the 
tanning infusion is renewed, and the process is 
repeated on the same skins for another week, after 
which they are exposed to the air to dry, and are 


Shagreen, a peculiar kind of leather, or rather 


inclined board, and scraped and cleaned, and, | of prepared skin, formerly much used for the 
wherever it is too thick, pared or shaved down on | covers of watch-cases, mathematical-instrument 


the flesh side, by the careful application of various 
two-handled knives; and then thrown again into 
water, and well scoured by rubbing the grain or 
hair side with pumice-stone, or with a piece of 
slaty grit, by which means the bloom, a whitish 
matter which is found upon the surface in tanning, 
is removed. The leather is then rubbed with the 
pommel, a rectangular piece of hard wood, about 
twelve inches long and five broad, grooved on the 
der surface, and fastened to the hand. The 
currier uses several of these instruments, with 
grooves of various degrees of fineness, and also, 
for some purposes, pommels of cork which are not 
grooved at all. The object of this rubbing is to 
give grain and pliancy to the leather. The 
leather is then scraped with tools applied nearly 
perpendicular to its surface, and worked forcibly 
with both hands, to reduce such parts as may yet 
be left too thick to a uniform substance. After 
_ this, it is dressed with the round knife, a singular 
instrument which pares off the coarser fleshy 
parts of the skin. In addition to these operations, 
the currier uses occasionally polishers of smooth 
wood or glass for rubbing the surface of the 
leather; and, when the leather is intended for the 
use of the shoemaker, he applies to it some kind of 
greasy composition called dubbing or stuffing. 
Leather is occasionally dressed ‘black on the 


cases, &c., is produced by soaking, scraping, rub- 
bing, softening, salting, and dyeing. The uneven- 
ness of surface is produced in a singular way. 
The grain side of the skin is strewed with the 
hard round seeds of the Goose-Foot (Chenopodium 
album). <A felt being laid over these, they are 
trodden deeply into the soft yielding skin; and 
when dried, the seeds may be shaken out without 
violence, leaving the skin in a hard horny state, 
covered with deep indentations. 

Leather-splitting machines, by which even very 
thin skins may be divided into two thicknesses, 
each of which is capable of being dressed as a 
perfect skin, have called forth much ingenuity of 
contrivance. In one machine of this kind, the 
skin is drawn between two revolving rollers, and 
presented, as it emerges from their grasp, to the 
edge of a long and very sharp knife, which is 
kept continually moving a little backwards and 
forwards with great velocity. 

It is supposed that there are at least 250,000 
persons employed in the various branches of 
leather manufacture in this country; ineluding 
tanners, curriers, leather-dressers, shoe-makers, 
glove-makers, sadlers, harness-makers, &c. ‘The 
average production of leather in the United King- 
dom about twenty years ago was 60,000,000 lbs, 
annually ; but, since the repeal of the [ixcise duty, 
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no means exist for determining the quantity made, 
The quantity of foreign leather, tanned or tawed, 
imported during 1848, was 1,220,000]bs, The 
value of British leather and leather manufactures, 
exported in 1848, was 269,24140. 

Gutta percha is now used for some of the pur- 
poses wherein leather used to be employed, 

LEAVEN. [Breap.] 

LEBANON. [Syara.] 

LEBLANC. [Inpre. 

LEBRUN (or LE BRUN), CHARLES, an 
eminent French painter, was born at Paris in 
1619. His father was.an indifferent sculptor. 
His merit obtained him the favour of Louis XIV., 
who appointed him his principal painter, president 
of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and 
director of the Gobelin manufactory, conferred on 
him the order of St. Michael, and frequently 
visited his studio while he was engaged on the 
battles of Alexander, the best known and most 
admired of all his works! Lebrun died at Paris 
in 1690. | 

LECCE, a town in the Neapolitan province of 
Terra-di-Otranto, is situated 210 miles E. from 
Naples, and 9 from the coast of the Adriatic. It 
is a bishop’s see, and one of the best built towns 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with wide 
streets, a handsome market-place, several fine 
churches, a royal college, and 15,000 inhabitants. 
Considerable trade is carried on here in the agri- 
cultural products of the country, the principal of 
which are oil, tobacco, wool, cotton, and gum, 
There are also manufactories of lace. 

LECHLADE. ([GtovorstErsuiRe.] 

LECTOURE. [Gzurs.]} 

LECTU RIS, Copyright in. [Copyricut.] 

LECYTHIDA/CEA, an important but small 
natural order of plants with singular fruits, and 
very large fleshy flowers, inhabiting the woods of 
South America. They are regarded by De Candolle 
asa section of Myrtaceae. Lecythis ollaria, a tree 
growing in the forests of Cumana and Brazil, with 
a hardy woody fruit a large as a child’s head, and 
opening by a lid like that ofa jar or urn. It con- 
tains numerous large seeds. L. Zapucajo, a large 
Guiana tree, with large handsome-shaped fruit, 
containing numerous seeds as large as almonds, 
and quite as agreeable when fresh. They are 
sometimes seen in the fruiterers’ shops in London. 

LEDBURY, [Hrrerorpsuire.| 

LEDUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Hricacea. L. latifoliumis a small 
evergreen shrub, with an irregularly branched 
stem. It is a native of the swamps around Hud- 
son’s Bay, Labrador, Greenland, and various parts 
of the United States. This and the other species 
of Ledum have been used as stomachics, 

LEDOUX, CLAUDE NICOLAS, born at 
Dormans, in the department of the Marne, in 
1736, was appointed in 1771 architect to Madame 
Du Barri, for whom he erected the elegant pavi- 
lion De Louveciennes, and the Chateau de St. 
Vrin, near Arpajon. He built several hotels in 
Paris ; but the ‘ Barriéres’ are his principal work 
Temaining in that city. He died Nov. 19, 1806, 
at the age of seventy. 


LEDYARD, JOHN, was born in Connecticut, | 


‘Edwards does not differ materially from that 
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in the,United States, and educated at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire. He afterwards worked 
his passage from New York to London in 1771 
as a common sailor, and in 1776 sailed with 
Capt. Cook, in quality of corporal of marines. 
While thus engaged, he conceived the bold scheme 
of traversing the unknown regions of America, 
from the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound to the 
eastern coast; and so earnest was he, that, being ~ 
frustrated in his design of reaching the western 
shore of America by sea, he set out from England 
towards the end of 1786, with ten guineas in his 
pocket, hoping to reach Kamtchatka, and thence 
effect a passage to America. He traversed Den- 
mark and Sweden, passed round the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
cross it on the ice, and reached St. Petersburg in 
March 1787, without money, shoes, or stockings, 
having gone this immense distance on foot in an 
Arctic winter. At St. Petersburg he obtained 
money to the amount of twenty guineas, and 
permission to accompany a convoy of stores to 
Siberia. But for some reason he was arrested 
there in January 1788, by order of the empress, 
and conveyed to the frontier of Poland. He 
found his way back to England, after suffering 
great hardship. Almost without resting, he 
eagerly closed with the proposal of the Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Discovery of the Inland 
Parts of Africa, to undertake a journey into 
Africa. He left London, June 30, 1788, and, 
travelling by Marseille and Alexandria, reached 
Cairo, Aug. 19, where he died soon afterwards of 
a bilious disorder. ; 

LEE, River. [Corx.] 

LEK, NATHANIEL, was born in the latter 
part of the 17th century. He was educated at 
Westminster, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He wrote 13 tragedies, of which two, ‘ Alexander 
the Great,’ and ‘ Theodosius,’ remained favourites 
for a long time. A derangement of mind led to 
Lee’s temporary confinement in Bedlam. He died 
in 1691 or 1692, at the age of about 34. 

LEECHES (Zoology), Hirudinide, a family 
of annulose or red-blooded worms, placed by Cu- 
vier in the third order of the Annelida, and in 
the second family of the Abranches sans Soites. 
The classification of MM. Audouin and Milne 


Cuvier, 

The ancients appear to have only known the 
most common species of leech. Aristotle makes no 
mention of them, and they do not appear to have 
been used in medicine in the time of Hippocrates. 
Pliny describes them very clearly under the names 
of Hirudines and Sanguwisuge, and the Sea-Leech 
is distinctly mentioned by Belon, Rondelet, and 
all the writers on natural history since the revival 
of letters, 

The true Leeches are all destitute of branchie, 
but there exists a series of small membranous sacs, 
each of which communicates externally by a 
minute orifice situated on the ventral aspect of 
the body. Hence water penetrates into the sacs, 
and is brought into contact with a mesh of fine 
vessels ramifying upon them, But, though the 
true leeches are destitute of branchia, a sort of 
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worm, usually classed with them from its®simi- 
larity, is furnished with branchie. It is a para- 
site on the Torpedo, in the Mediterranean and 
other seas. It is the Branchellion of Savigny; 
Brancheobdella of De Blainville; and Polydora 
of Oken. 

The true leeches are divided into three sec- 
tions. 

In section 1 the anterior sucker is separated 
from the body by a distinct strangulation or neck. 
Genera :—1, Albione (Sav.), Pontobdella (Leach) ; 
2, Hemocharis (Sav.), Ichthyobdella (Blain.). 

In section 2 the anterior sucker is very slightly 
separated from the body. Genera :—1, Geoddella 
(Blain.), Trochetia (Dutrochet) ; 2, Pseudoddella 
ein} : 8, Hemopis (Sav.), Hypoddella (Blain.) 
(the Horse-leech is an example of this genus) ; 
4, Sanguisuga (Sav.), Jatrobdella (Blain.) (this 

nus contains the true medicinal Leeches, of 
which there are several species); 5, Bdella (Sav.), 
from the Nile; 6, Nephelis (Sav.), Erpobdella 
(Blain.). 

In section $ the anterior sucker is wanting. 
Genera :—1, Clepsina (Sav.), Glossopora (John- 
son), Glossoddella (Blain.). The two first genera 
named are parasitic, and attach themselves to 
fishes. Of many species earth-worms are the 
favourite prey. 

LEECHES, medical use of. Of the species 
described in the preceding article it is in- 
tended to treat here only of those of the genus 
Sanguisuga (Savigny), as they only can be em- 
ployed for medical purposes. The S. medicinalis is 
now rare in England, owing to the draining of so 
many of the ponds and bogs in which it formerly 
abounded. England derives the very large num- 
ber required mostly from Sweden, Poland, and 
Hungary. 

The S. officinalis has a green body or light 
blackish green, the back marked with six longitu- 
dinal bands of an iron colour, spotted with black 
spots at their middle portion and edge. The belly 
js of a yellowish green without spots, but broadly 
bordered with black. The segments of the body 
are very smooth. It is large, often seven inches 
long. It lives in pools and rivers. There are 
three varieties. 

S. medicinalis has the body of a deep green, 

Pits back marked with six longitudinal bands of an 
iron colour, pretty clear, spotted with black points, 
generally triangular. The belly is greenish spotted, 
and broadly bordered with black, and the segments 
of the body rough from granular eminences. It 
inhabits ponds and small lakes. 

Leeches are oviparous. The ova remain in the 
uterus for some time, where they become invested 
first with a serous membrane, and then with a gluti- 
nous fluid, which remains attached to them after 
their expulsion, and serves as a protecting cover- 
ing after they are deposited in the clay and holes 
of the sides of the ponds, The leeches generally de- 
posit the cocoons from May to the end of September. 

‘About five years are required before the leech 
attains a state of maturity ; while very young, 
they are quite unfit for medical purposes. They 
are caught in various ways, by the hand, or by a 
person wading in the shallow waters during the 
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spring of the year, when they adhere to his naked 
legs; but in summer, as they have retired to 
deeper waters, a raft is constructed of twigs and 
rushes, by which a few are entangled. Baits are 
deposited, generally pieces of decayed animal 
matter or liver, to which the leeches resort, and 
are.then caught; but this last method is thought 
to injure the health of the animal. Many sicken 
and die on the journey, especially during warm 
weather. They are conveyed either in bags or 
small barrels with a canvas cover. 

A leech may be known to be in good health if 
it be active in the water and plump when taken 
out. Leeches vary in the quantity of blood they can 
abstract, from one drachm to half an ounce : from 
one to two drachms is the average. ‘The quantity 
is, often doubled by the expedients resorted to 
after the leech has been removed, either dry or 
wet cloths being applied, or in many cases cup- 
ping glasses ; but cataplasms of linseed meal are 
most beneficial where they can be applied. 

One gray or German leech is deemed equivalent 
to two green or Hungarian leeches. In applying 
leeches it should be borne in mind that certain 
states of the patient hinder or indispose them to 
bite. Where the skin is very thick, they cannot 
puncture it, or, if the person has been using sul- 
phur, the exhalation of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is disagreeable to them; even the fumes of tobacco, 
vinegar, &c., will prevent them biting ; also, if 
grease, salt, or vinegar, be on the spot to which 
they are applied, they refuse to attach themselves 
to it. The existence of hairs on the spot seems to 
hinder them from biting, and also from forming a 
vacuum to suck up the fluid, on which account they 
should be carefully shaved off. The leeches should 
be taken out of the water, and allowed to creep 
for some time over a dry warm cloth: various 
applications are recommended to induce the leech 
to bite on a particular spot such as milk, porter, &c. 

When the leech has dropped off, it should be 
seized by the tail or caudal end, and striped be- 
tween the finger and thumb, so as to cause it to 
disgorge most of the blood. It is proper to allow 
it to retain a third of the blood. This is preferable 
to applying salt or vinegar to the mouth. It should 
then be placed in many successive fresh waters, 
and it may perhaps survive, and after many months 
be again fit for use. 

Should there be any difficulty in stopping the 
flow of blood when the leech is removed, a weak 
solution of creasote applied to the part will gene- 
rally effect it, or felt scraped from a hat, or gum in 
powder, or flour, or the dust of the puff-ball, or 
the application of a compress and bandage, tying 
a ligature, or touching the wounds with lunar 
caustic. The patient should at the same time 
drink a saturated solution of alum, or take dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

The increasing scarcity of leeches renders their 
preservation and propagation objects of primary 
importance. The death of a vast number of 
leeches is occasioned by errors in the method of 
keeping them, Though aquatic animals, it is not 
enough that they be supplied with water. They 
breathe by their entire surface, and are accustomed 
to change their skin every four or five days, 
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Their body is covered, like that of all animals and 
plants which inhabit the water, by a slimy or 
mucilaginous fluid. When present in a limited 
degree, this mucous secretion is highly service- 
able to them; in excess it is destruetive. It is 
impossible for them to diminish it when it has 
accumulated, or to denude themselves entirely of 
their old skin, in water only. They must have 
some resisting body to creep over or through in 
order to accomplish this object, such as charcoal, 
sand, or pebbles, moss, &c. The great extent to 
which the trade in leeches is carried on renders 
attention to this subject of paramount importance. 

LEEDS, a municipal borough and parliamentary 
borough, is the principal emporium of the woollen 
manufactures in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The municipal borough is divided into 12 wards, 
and is governed by 16 aldermen and 48 council- 
lors: the population in 1841 was 152,054. The 
parliamentary borough returns 2 members to the 
House of Commons, and had in 1841 a popula- 
tion of 151,063. 

Leeds is situated on the slope and partly on the 
summit of a hill which rises from the north bank 
of the Aire, and from the top declines to the east, 
west, and north. The northern and southern 
parts are connected by six bridges; of which one 
occupies the site of a very ancient bridge, and 
two others are suspension bridges on the peculiar 

_ bow-and-string principle—first introduced by Mr. 
Leather, of Leeds. Leeds is admirably situated 
for trade, being placed in the heart of the inland 
navigation of the county. It communicates with 
the eastern seas by means of the Aire and Calder 
Navigation to the Humber, and westward by the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal with the Mersey. It 
is, or rather will shortly be, the centre of a system 
of railways, radiating in seven different directions 
from the town; and at the present time (April 
1849) a magnificent joint central station is being 
constructed. 

The principal manufacture of Leeds is woollen 
cloth. Though the spinning of worsted and the 
manufacture of worsted stuffs is not extensively 
followed at Leeds, vast quantities of these goods 
are brought there to be dyed and finished. The 
dye-houses and dressing-shops at Leeds are very 
extensive. In these establishments both the 
woollen and worsted goods are finished after being | 
purchased in the rough, at the cloth-halls and 
piece-halls of the clothing towns. The mills at 
Leeds for the spinning of flax for canvas, linen, 
sacking, thread, &c., are very extensive; there 
are also large manufactories of glass, earthenware, 
steam-engines, locomotives, and all kinds of ma-. 
chinery. ‘hese and the other operations of the 
district are facilitated by the abundant supply of 
coal, produced from the mines in the vicinity of 
the town. 

The largest commercial buildings in Leeds are 
the cloth-halls. The Coloured-Cloth Hall was 
built in 1758; the White-Cloth Hall in 1775. In 
the cloth-halls, the principal sales of woollen 
cloths in their rough state from the country ma- 
nufacturers to the merchants are effected. The 
cloth markets are held on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
and last only one hour and a quarter at each hall. | 
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Th@ Commercial Buildings may be considered 
as an Exchange for the merchants. The form isa 
parallelogram, with the south-western corner 
rounded. This portion is formed into a spacious 
portico, which has considerable architectural 
beauty. The entire edifice is of stone. The Free 
Market occupies an area of 9758 square yards. 
The Central Market is a spacious covered building, 
and is one of the principal ornaments of the town. 
It has a handsome elevation in the Grecian 
style. The South Market is chiefly used for the © 
leather fairs, of which eight are held annually. 
The Corn Exchange has a facade in which are two 
Ionic columns in antis, which support an entabla- 
ture and pediment, and a small bell turret is raised 
above the whole. The banks of Leeds are nu- 
merous. The Court-House is a building of no pre- 
tensions. A new gaol was opened in 1847, which 
cost 43,0000. : it is one of the largest and most 
capacious of the buildings in the town. The 
Cavalry Barracks are just within the northern 
boundary of the township: the buildings and 
the parade ground occupy more than eleven acres 
of land. The workhouse is a large and well- 
conducted establishment. Water-works have ex- 
isted in the town since 1694. A new supply of 
water will shortly (1849) be brought to the town, 
from springs near the Bramhope tunnel of the 
Leeds and Thitsk Railway. The town was first 
lighted with gas in 1828. It contains good public 
baths, a theatre, assembly-rooms, and music-hall, 
the latter of which is now used for various 
public purposes. An elegantly proportioned con- 
cert-room and a well-appointed news-room are 
provided in the Commercial Buildings. A Zoolo- 
gical and Botanical Garden was opened at Leeds 
in 1840; but it has not met with adequate sup- 
port, and has been recently (1849) converted into 
private pleasure-grounds. 

The Leeds Infirmary was established in 1767 ; 
it occupies a large area near the Coloured-Cloth 
Hall, but is about to be taken down to make room 
for the central railway station, and a new Infir- 
mary is to be built in another spot. The House 
of Recovery, the Dispensary, the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, and the Lying in Hospital are other 
medical charities of the town. 

Large funds are in the hands of the Comniittee 
of Pious Uses, derived from various sources, and 
applied to various purposes of education, charity, 
and the improvement of the town, 

The parish church of St. Peter was rebuilt in 
1840. It is in the decorated style ; the nave and 
chancel together are 160 feet in length, 28 in 
width, and 47 high; the side aisles are a little 
lower than the nave, and 16 feet high. A tran- 
sept crosses between the nave and the chancel, 
having a tower at its north end. 

Down to 1844 Leeds was comprised within one 
very large parish; but an act of parliament was 
obtained in that year for the division of the parish 
into several smaller parishes. The chief churches 
besides St. Peter's are St. John’s, St. Paul’s, St. 
Mark’s, St. Mary’s, St. James's, St. George's, 
Christchurch, and Trinity Church. There are also 
numerous episcopal places of worship in the out 
townships. The Catholic chapel is a fine build- 
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ing. The dissenting chapels are very numerous : 
the most conspicuous among them are two Wes- 
leyan chapels, and an elegant Unitarian chapel 
opened in 1848. 

The free grammar-school of Leeds was first 
endowed in 1552, but it has received many sub- 
sequent endowments ; it possesses several scholar- 
ships and a fellowship. St. John’s charity-school, 
for the education and clothing of 80 girls, was 
established in 1705; it was originally intended 
for 40 girls, and included their maintenance. The 
elementary schools of Leeds are numerous, and 
comprise National, Lancasterian, Sunday, and 
Infant Schools. The finest building in or near 
Leeds, devoted to educational purposes, is the 
Industrial School at Burmantofts, opened in 1848: 
the grounds occupy six acres, and the school-house 
is an elegant Elizabethan structure, 300 feet in 
length. 

The chief institutions at Leeds for supplemen- 
tary education are the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, the Leeds Literary Institution, 
and the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute. The Philo- 
sophical Society has an extensive museum, a labo- 
ratory, and a library. The Literary Institution 
has a large reading-room, an extensive library, 
frequent lectures, and a collection of philosophical 
apparatus. There is a School of Medicine, a 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
and several public Libraries; of which one, 
founded by Dr. Priestley in 1768, is one of the 
most extensive in the North of England. 

LEEK. [Att1ivm.] 

LEEK. [SrarrorpsHire. | 

LEER, or LIER, a well-built market-town, in 
the Hanoverian province of East Friesland, is 
situated in 53° 13/ N. lat., 7° 25’ E. long., on 
the river Leda, which falls into the Ems about 
three quarters of a mile below the town. It has 
several churches, a synagogue, an orphan asylum, 
two hospitals, and 6500 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture linen, woollen, leather, thread, stockings, 
brandy, beer, soap, &c. Leer has a considerable 
trade in butter, cheese, and other articles. Ships 
of 150 tons’ burden come up to the town. 

LEET is the district subject to the jurisdiction 
of a court-leet. Sometimes the term is used to 
denote the court itself, the full style of which is 

# Court-Leet and view of Frank-pledge.’ The 
court-leet is also called a law-day, as being the 
ordinary tribunal. 

One of the least improbable derivations of the 
word ‘leet’ is that which deduces lath and leet 
from the Anglo-Saxon ‘lathian,’ or ‘gelathian,’ to 
assemble, both lath and leet indicating a district 
within which the free male resiants (residents) 
assembled at stated times for preparation for mili- 
tary defence, and for purposes of police and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. Of the first of these objects 
searcely any trace exists in the modern leet. The 
title of the court as a ‘view of Frank-pledge’ 
points to its former importance, under the system 
of police introduced or perfected by King Alfred, 
which required that all freemen above twelve 
years of age should be received into a decenna, 
dizein, decennary, or tithing, sometimes called a 
visne, or neighbourhood —in Yorkshire and 
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other parts of the north, ten-men-tale (a number, 
tale, or tad/y of ten men)—and forming a society of 
not less than ten friborgs, or freeborrows, free- 
men, each of whom was to be borhoe, that is, pledge 
or security for the good conduct of the others. 

Leets are either public or private. The Public 
Leet is an assembly held in each of the larger 
divisions of the county, called a hundred, at which 
all freemen who are resiants within the hundred 
are bound to attend in person or by their repre- 
sentatives. These representatives were the reeves 
or chiefs of their respective tithings, whether 
designated by that or by any of the other appella- 
tions, each of whom was accompanied by four 
good and lawful men of, and elected by, the 
tithing which deputed them. This public court, 
which was originally called the folkmote, ‘being 
held successively in each hundred in the course of 
a circuit performed by the sheriff, acquired the 
name of the sheriff’s towrn; by which name, 
though itself a court-leet, it is now distinguished 
from inferior private leets. The private court-leets 
appear to have been created by grants from the 
crown, obtained by the owners of extensive do- 
mains (which afterwards became manors), and 
most frequently by religious houses, for the pur- 
pose of relieving their tenants and those who 
resided upon their lands from the obligation of 
attending the tourn or leet of the hundred, by 
providing a domestic tribunal, before which the 
resiants might take the oath of allegiance, and the 
frank-pledges might be inspected, without the 
trouble of attending the tourn, and to which, as an 
apparently necessary consequence, the criminal 
jurisdiction of the precinct or district was imme- 
diately transferred. In these private leets the 
grantee, called the lord of the leet, performed the 
duties which, in the public leet or tourn, after 
the ealdorman or earl had permanently absented 
himself, fell upon the sheriff. These duties he 
might perform either personally or by his steward. 
As a compensation for this, and his trouble in 
obtaining the franchise, it appears to have been 
the practice of the great landowner, who by his 
money and his influence had procured the grant 
of a private leet, to claim from resiants a certain 
small annual payment by the name of certum 
letee. In many cities and boroughs the ancient 
authority of the court-leet was in later times su- 
perseded by charter of incorporation, in some of 
which the popular election of magistrates was pre- 
served entire; whilst, in the great majority of 
cases, the right, though continued in name, was 
fettered, if not rendered altogether nugatory, by 
restrictions of various characters and degrees, 
which are still to be seen in incorporated boroughs 
not regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act. 
In other respects, the course prescribed by these 
charters was adapted to the changes which had 
taken place in the habits of the people since the 
institution of the court-leet. Many of the fune- 
tions of the magistrates in the new incorporations 
were borrowed from the then comparatively recent 
institution of Justices of the Peace, 

The court-lect is a court of record, which has 
jurisdiction of such crimes as subject the offenders 
to punishment at common law. As criminal juris- 
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diction belongs exclusively to the kingly office, all 
criminal prosecutions are called pleas of the 
crown, and the courts in which such pleas are 
held are the king’s courts, although granted to a 
subject. The authority so exercised under the 
king’s grant is called a lordship, and the grantee 
is said to be the lord of the leet. It may be 
claimed either by a modern grant or by prescrip: 
tion, that is, long-established user, from which an 
ancient grant is presumed. 

Private Leets are commonly held, as_ public 
leets must be, twice in the year: within a month 
after Easter, and within a month after Michael- 
mas; and even the former cannot, unless warranted 
by ancient usage, be held at any other time 
except by adjournment. The court appears to 
have been formerly held in the open air. It 
should be held at its accustomed place, though, if 
sufficient notice be given, it may be held any- 
where within the district. All persons above the 
age of twelve years and under sixty (except peers 
and clergymen, who are exempted by statute, and 
women and aliens), resiant within the precinct for 
a year and a day, whether masters or servants, 
owe suit to (¢. ¢ personal attendance at) this 
court, and here they ought to take the oath of 
allegiance. 

It was the province of the eourt-leet, as well 
the public leet of the hundred as the private leet, 
to repress all offences against the public peace, 
and to enforce the removal of all public nuisances. 
The leet jury may make by-laws. The leet jury 
elect their chief magistrates, the reeve or con- 
stable, &c. of the private leet, and, as it would 
seem, the high constable (sometimes called the 
alderman) of the hundred, 

Before the Norman conquest, and probably for 
some time after, this court of the leet was, if not 
the sole, at least the ordinary tribunal for the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the kingdom. 

Offences to be merely inquired of in lects are 
arson, burglary, escape, larceny, manslaughter, 
murder, rape, rescue, sacrilege, and treason, and 
every offence which was felony at common law, 
These offences being presented by the leet jury as 
indictors, and the indictment being certified to the 
justices of gaol delivery, the indictees may be ar- 
raigned ; but they cannot be arraigned upon the 
mere production of the court-roll containing the 
presentments. Formerly all offences inquirable 
in leets were also punishable there by amerce- 
ment; but the power of adjudicating finally upon 
crimes in courts-leet, whether public or private, is 
now limited to such minor offences as are still left 
under the old system of pecuniary compensation. 
No matters are cognisable in the leet unless they 
have arisen or have had continuance since the last 
preceding court. 

An amercement is a pecuniary punishment 
which follows upon every presentment of a de- 
fault or of any offence committed out of court by 
private persons. Amercements are to be miti- 
gated in open court by affeerers (afferratores, from 
afferrare, or afforare, afferer, to tax, or fix a price, 
hence the term afferege, used in the old French 
law to denote the judicial fixing of a price upon 
property to be sold), The affeerers by their oaths 
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affirm the reasonableness of the sum at which 
they have assessed the amercement. This course 
is confirmed by Magna Charta, which directs that 
amercements shall be assessed by the peers of the 
offender, 7. ¢. the pares curiz, or suitors of the 
same court. The amercements, when settled, are 
estreated (extracted) from the court-roll by the 
steward, and levied by the bailiff under a special 
warrant from the lord or steward for that purpose, 
by distress and sale of the goods of the party, 
which may be taken at any place within the dis- 
trict; or the lord may maintain an action of debt 
for such amercement. For a nuisance, the jury. 
may amerce the offender, and at the same time 
order that he be distrained to amend it. 

The steward of a leet is a judge of record, and 
may take recognisances of the peace; and he may 
impose a fine for a contempt or other offence com- 
mitted in court, as where a party obstructs the 
jury in the execution of their duties, or by public 
officers in the discharge of their duties out of 
court. For the fine so imposed the lord may dis- 
train or bring an action of debt. 

Of common right the constable is to be chosen 
by the jury in the leet; and, if the party chosen 
be present, he ought to take the oath in the leet; 
if absent, before justices of the peace. If he 
refuse to accept the office, or to be sworn, the 
steward may fine him, If the party chosen be 
absent and refuses, the jury may present his re- 
fusal at the next court, and then he is amerced. 

Though the leet has long ceased to be the prin- 
cipal and ordinary court of criminal jurisdiction, 
its power has been enlarged by several statutes, 
which give it cognisance over offences newly 
created, and it does not appear to have been at 
any time directly abridged by legislative inter- 
ference. The business of the court has chiefly 
been affected by the creation of concurrent juris- 
dictions, particularly that of justices of the peace, 
who have cognisance of the same matters, as well 
as of many others over which.the court-leet has no 
jurisdiction. 

It is now usual to give fifteen days’ notice of 
holding a court. 

The functions of the steward of a court-leet are 
mostly judicial. Ministerial acts are performed 
by an inferior officer called the bedel or bailiff, 
who of common right is appointed by the lord or 
steward, though by custom he may be chosen by 
the jury. The steward issues a precept under his 
seal, addressed to the bailiff of the leet, command- 
ing him to warn the resiants to appear at the time 
and place appointed for holding the court, and to 
summon a jury. When the court is opened, he 
delivers to the steward a list of persons summoned 
as jurymen, together with the suit or resiant roll. 
The suit-roll is then called over, and those re- 
siants who are absent are marked to be amerced. 
The bailiff then gives notice, ‘If any man will be 
essoigned, come in, and you shall be heard.’ 
The steward, having called for the essoigns (ex- 
cuses), enters them. 

The jury is chosen from the body of the suitors, 
and consists of not less than twelve, nor m 
than twenty-three, A foreman is then named, 
who is sworn as follows;—‘ You shall well and 
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truly inquire, and true presentment make, of all) the army.of the Moselle during the whole of the 


such articles, matters, and things as shall be given 
you in charge; the king’s counsel, your com- 
panions’, and your own, you shall keep secret and 
undisclosed. You shall present no man for envy, 
hatred, or malice; nor spare any man for fear, 
favour, or affection, or any hope of reward; but 
according to the best of your knowledge, and the 
information you shall receive, you shall present 
the truth and nothing but the truth.’ As soon as 
the foreman is sworn, and the rest of the jury, 
they receive a charge from the steward, pointing 
out the nature of their duties, and of the matters 
which ought to be presented. The jury make 
their presengments to the steward, who, in cases 
of treason or felony, must return the presentments 
(in these cases called indictments) to the justices 
of gaol-delivery, if the otfenders be in custody ; if 
they be at large, the indictments must be re- 
moved into the King’s Bench by certiorari, in 
order that process may issue thereon. In all 
other cases the steward of the leet has power, 
upon the complaint of any party grieved by the 
presentment, or, on the other hand, upon any 
suspicion entertained as to the concealment of any 
offence, by non-presentment, to cause an imme- 
diate inquiry into the truth of the matter by 
another jury, though in the former case the more 
usual course now is by certiorari or traverse. 

The ordinary profits of a court-leet are the 
fines, amercements, and essoign-pence, and be- 
long, in the case of a public leet or tourn, to the 
king; in the case of a private leet, to the grantee 
or lord of the leet. 

Though the court-leet may now be considered 
as an antiquated institution in many respects, it is 
one of our old institutions that is characterised 
by many valuable features. But the court-leet is 
not inefficient in all places. See a pamphlet by J. 
Ross Coulthart, Esq., ‘On the Sanatory Condition 
of the town of Ashton-under-Lyne’ (1844). 

LEEU WARDEN, the chief town of the Dutch 
province of Friesland, situated in 53° 12’ N. lat., 
5° 43’ E. long., has about 20,000 inhabitants. 
It is surrounded with an earthen rampart and a! 
wide moat; the broad straight streets are inter- 
sected by canals, the banks of which, as well as 
the ramparts, are planted with trees, and afford 
very pleasant promenades. The town, which is 
well built, has manufactures of linen and paper, 
and has a considerable trade, which is much 
facilitated by numerous canals. The principal 
buildings are—the town-hall, the palace of the 
princes of Orange, a synagogue, and 12 churches, 
the largest and handsomest of which contains 
monuments of the princes of the house of Orange. 

LEFEBVRE, FRANQOIS JOSEPH, Duke 
of Danzig, and Marshal of France, was born of 
humble parents, at Ruffach, in Upper Alsace, Oct. 
25, 1755. He was designed for the ecclesiastical | 
profession, but, having lost his father, he enlisted, 
when eighteen years of age, as a private soldier in 
the regiment of French guards, After the Reyolu-| 
tion he obtained rapid promotion, and as a captain: 
of his regiment was enabled to render some 
valuable assistance to the unfortunate family of the 
dethroned king, Louis XVI. While serving with 


campaign in Germany and the Netherlands, and 
afterwards with the army of Italy, he repeatedly 
distinguished himself. On the 25th of March, 
1799, was fought the memorable battle of Stockach, 
in which Lefebvre, with only 8000 men, resisted 
for many hours the attack of 30,000 Austrians. 

At the time when Bonaparte was placing him- 
self at the head of affairs, Lefebvre cordially co- 
operated with him. He was also instrumental in 
extricating Lucien Bonaparte from his dangerous 
position in the stormy meeting of the Council of 
Five Hundred at St. Cloud. These important 
services were rewarded by the command of the 
17th military division, the head-quarters of which 
were at Paris. 

In the year 1804 he was raised to the dignity 
of a Marshal of the Empire. He accompanied 
Napoleon the following year in the Austrian cam- 
paign, and in 1806 took an active part at the 
battle of Jena. In 1807 he was sent with an 
army of 16,000 men to invest Danzig. He was 
rewarded for the brilliant success of his expedition 
with the title of Duke of Danzig. 

In the year 1808 Lefebvre joined the Peninsular 
expedition. In the German campaign of 1809 he 
rendered himself conspicuous at the battles of 
Eckmiihl and Wagram, and in the dangerous war- 
fare among the passes of the Tyrol. He was also 
with Napoleon in the disastrous expedition to 
Russia, and had the command of the old guard. 
During the retreat he showed considerable military 
skill. During the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he 
appears faithfully to have adhered to the declining 
fortunes of his master. It is however stated that 
Lefebvre greatly influenced the abdication of Na- 
poleon, and at the first restoration of Louis 
XVIII. he was created Chevalier of St. Louis 
and a peer of France. But, on the return of his 
former chief from Elba, he again adhered to his 
fortunes, and accepted a seat in his Chamber of 
Peers, At the second restoration of the Bourbons 
he was excluded from the Chamber of Peers, to 
which he was recalled in 1819, having been a few 
years previously reinstated in his rank of marshal. 
He died at Paris on the 14th of September, 1820. 

LEFKOSIA. ([Cyprvs.] 

LEFORT, FRANQOIS, was the son of Jacques 
Lefort, member of the Grand Council of Geneva, 
in which city he was born in 1656. After having 
served in the Swiss Guards in the service of 
France, and subsequently in a regiment belonging 
to the Duke of Courland, in the pay of the Dutch, + 
he distinguished himself in the Russian service, 
‘in' which he attained the rank of Major. When, 
in 1689, Peter took refuge in the Troitski con- 
vent, Lefort was one of those who joined him 
there, and on the overthrow of the usurpation of 
Sophia, which followed, he became the chief 
minister of the emancipated emperor, and it is 
said suggested some of the best measures of that 
reign, He died at Moscow, March 12, 1699, 

LEGACY (Legdtum), a bequest or gift of goods 
and chattels by will or testament. The person to 
whom it is given is termed the legatee (legatarius). 

The bequest is not complete without the assent 
of the executor or administrator to the will an- 
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nexed, as the case may be. [Exxcuton.] 
before such assent, the bequest is transmissible to 
the personal representatives of the legatee, 
will pass by his will. The executor or adminis- 
trator is not bound to admit that there is any 
thing due to the legatee till the debts of the) 
deceased are paid. 

Legacies are of two kinds, general and specific. 
A legacy is general when it is so given as not to 
amount to a bequest of a particular thing, or a 
particular fund of the testator; a specific legacy is 
a bequest of a specified thing, or a specific part of 
the testator’s estate. There is also a third descrip- 
tion of legacy, partaking somewhat of the nature 
of both kinds already mentioned, as a gift of so 
much money, with reference to a particular fund 
for payment. This is called a demonstrative le- 
gacy, but it so far differs from one properly specific, 
that, if the fund pointed out fails on any account, 
the legatee will be paid out of the general assets. 

Legacies may be given either absolutely (pure, 
as the Roman jurists termed it), or upon condition 
(sub conditione), that is, on the happening of any 
contingency, provided it must happen, if at all, 
within the duration of a life or lives in being at 
the time of the decease of the testator and twenty- 
one years afterwards, allowing in addition the 
period of gestation where the contingency depends 
upon the birth of a child. When a legatee has 
obtained such an interest in the legacy as to be 
fully entitled to the property in it, the legacy is 
said to be vested, and this property may be ac- 
quired before the right to the possession of the le- 
gacy accrues. A vested legacy is transmissible to 
the personal representatives of the party entitled 
to it, or passes by a will; a legacy which is con- 
tingent or not vested is no property at all with re- 
spect to the legatee. This distinction of legacies 
vested and not vested seems derived from the 
Roman law, which expresses the fact of vesting by 
the words ‘ dies legati cedit,’ , 

Formerly, in all cases when a legatee died be- 
fore the testator, the legacy lapsed or failed, and 
went to the person appointed residuary legatee by 


But, : 
| 


and | 


the testator, or, if there was none such, to the next 
of kin; and lapse might also take place (as in the 
case of a legacy given to a legatee at a particular 
time, or upon condition, or the happening of a 
contingency) if the legatee died before the 
appointed time arrived, or if the condition was 
not performed, or the contingency did not happen. 
The Statute 1 Vict. c. 26, § 33, has modified 
the old rule. 

The English rules by which gifts of legacies are 
construed are derived from the Roman law, as ape 
pears from Swinburn’s ‘Treatise on Wills ;’ and 
they have been extended and modified by deci- 
sions, 

It may be stated as a general rule, that legacies 
are payable twelve months after the death of a 
testator, and with interest from that time at 4 per 
cent., unless the testator has made some special 
provision as to time of payment and interest. 
When a specific legacy consists of some determi- 
nate chattel, whether real, as a lease for years, or 
personal, as a particular horse, the legatee, after 
assent by the executor to the legacy, may take 
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possession of it, or sue for it by action at law; but 
where the specific legacy consists of money, &c., 
and in all cases of general and of demonstrative 
legacies, no action at law lies unless the executor 
has, for some new consideration beneficial to him- 
self, expressly promised payment. As a general 
rule, therefore, it may be stated that the remedies 
by legatees against executors are afforded by the 
courts of equity. (Roper ‘On Legacies ;’ Wil- 
liams ‘On Executors and Administrators.’) 

On the subject of legacies (legata) under the 
Roman law, Gaius (ii. 192-255) and the ‘ Digest,’ 
lib. xxx., xxxi., xxxii., ‘De Legatis et Fidei Com- 
missis,’ are the chief authorities. 

Legacies pay a tax, which is geyerally to be 
paid by the executor or administrator, and the 
stamp which denotes the payment of a legacy is to 
be affixed to a receipt which is given to the execu- 
tor or administrator by the person who receives 
the legacy. There are also stamp-duties on pro- 
bates of wills and on letters of administration. 

LEGATE (from the Latin Legétus, which is a 
participle from Légo, and signifies one who is sent 
with a certain commission). This word had vari- 
ous significations among the Romans. The legates 
(legati) were the chief assistants of the proconsuls 
and propretors in the administration of the pro- 
vinces. The word legatus also signifies a military 
officer who was next in rank to the general or 
commander-in-chief in any expedition or under- 
taking, and in his absence had the chief command. 
The word legatus is also often used to denote a 
person sent by the Roman state to some other 
state or sovereign power on matters that concerned 
the public interest. j 

At the present day a legate signifies an ambas- 
sador, or nuncio, of the Pope. 

There are several kinds of papal legates ; lega- 
tus a latere, legatus natus, &e. Legates a latere 
are sent on the highest missions to the principal 
foreign courts, and as governors of provinces within 
the Roman territory which are called legations 
(legazioni), when they are governed by a cardinal. 
Legates of a lower rank than cardinals are called 
nuncii apostolici (apostolic messengers), 

LEGATEE. [Lraacy.] 

LEGEND (from the Latin word legendum, a 
thing to be read) is used commonly in the sense 
of fabulous or doubtful narratives between history 
and fiction, tales of superstition, or other subjects, 
in which credulity and imposture find free room 
for exercise. Thus legends have come to signify 
that which is usually rather matter of tradition 
than of written evidence. In our old authors the 
word occurs in its simple meaning. 

Legend is also used technically to denote the 
Words encircling a coin. To writing on tablets the 
word inscription is applied, which is also used 
instead of legend where a sentence, instead of 
encircling, occupies the place of a device on the 
coin. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE, an analyst, 
Whose name must follow those of Legrange and 
Laplace in the enumeration of the powerful school 
which existed in France at the time of the Re- 
volution, was born at Paris in 1751, and died 
there January 10, 1833. He never filled any. 
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political post, or took any marked part in public 
matters: he was, we believe, no favourite of any 
‘government, and his scientific fame did not pro- 
cure him more than a very moderate competency. 

The writings of Legendre are mostly extended 
applications of the integral calculus. In 1787 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for con- 
necting the observatories of Greenwich and Paris 
by a chain of triangles. Cassini de Thury had 
memorialised the British government on the ex- 
pediency of this step, the execution of which was 
committed to General Roy on the English side, 
and to Legendre, Cassini, and Méchain, on the 
French. Much of the work was completed in 
1787, and a memoir of Legendre, published in the 
volume for that year, upon some theoretical points 
contains one of those simple and beautiful theorems 
which carry the name of their inventoys with Mem 
for ever. It is the celebrated proposition relative 
to the spherical excess of a small spherical triangle. 
In the construction of the large trigonometrical 
tables (which still remain unpublished) he con- 
tributed some simplifying theorems. In 1806 he 
published his ‘Nouvelles Méthodes pour la Déter- 
mination des Orbites des Cométes, in which he 
gives a method the peculiarity of which then was 
that it allowed of the correction of the original 
observations at any part of the process. It may 
be donbtful whether the method itself was an im- 
provement upon those which were then in use; 
and if it were, it has still been superseded by others 
posterior to it. But this tract is further remark- 
able by its containing the first proposal to employ 
the Method of Least Squares. 

Legendre applied himself at an early period of 
his life to the development of those integrals on 
which the determination of the arcs of an ellipse 
and hyperbola depend. In the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1786 are two papers on the subject 
written by him. His ‘ Exercices du Calcul In- 
tégral,’ published in 1811, contain, among other 
matters of high curiosity, an extended view of the 
same subject. He continued to devote himself 
assidiously to the cultivation of this new branch 
of science, and in 1825 and 1826 he produced the 
two volumes of his ‘ Traité des Fonctions Ellip- 
tiques et des Intégrales Eulériennes,’ containing a 
dige-ted system, with extensive tables for the 
computation of the integrals. The work was 
hardly published when the discoveries of MM. 
Abel and Jacobi appeared. These mathematicians, 
both then very young, had begun by looking at 
the subject in another point of view, and had pro- 
duced results which would have materially sim- 
plified a large part of the work of Legendre, if he 
had had the good fortune to find them. Witha 
spirit which will always be one of the brightest 
parts of his reputation, Legendre immediately set 
about to add the new discoveries to his own work ; 
and in 1828 and subsequent years appeared three 
supplements, in which they are presented in a 
manner symmetrical wjth the preceding part of the 
work, and with the fullest acknowledgment of 
their value and of the merit of their authors. 

To Legendre is also due the collection of the 
results obtained upon the Theory of Numbers, 
@ subject to which he made yery remarkable 
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additions. The second edition of his ‘Théorie 
des Nombres’ was published in 1808, and the 
third in 1830. 

The best known of Legendre’s works is, as 
might be supposed, his Elements of Geometry, of 
which Sir David Brewster gave an Iinglish trans- 
lation in 1824, from the eleventh edition. Legendre 
published his twelfth edition in 1823. Of the 
finished elegance and power of this very remark- 
able work it is not easy to speak in adequate 
terms: and, next to the Elements of Euclid, it 
ought to hold the highest place among writings of 
the kind. But it would not be difficult to show 
that much of the rigour of Euclid has been sacrificed, 

LEGER Lines and Spaces, in Music, are the 
lines and spaces added to the staff when the notes 
exceed the ordinary compass. 

LEGHORN.  [Livorvo.]} 

LEGION. In a Roman consular army each 
grand division, corresponding nearly to a modern 
brigade, was so denominated ; and the word indi- 
cates a selection of the individuals composing suc 
division. The name is still occasionally given to 
a body of troops consisting of several regiments or 
battalions, when raised at a particular place or for 
a particular service. 

The strength of a Roman legion varied at dif- 
ferent periods. Romulus divided the men who were 
able to bear arms into legions of 3000 men, but 
under other rulers their numbers amounted to 
more than 6000. The legion declined under the 
later emperors, and in the time of Constantine did 
not number more than 1500 men. 

The manner in which the soldiers were elected 
to serve in the legions is fully described by 
Polybius (book vi. ch. i). When an army con- 
sisting of four legions was to be raised, the citizens 
of the proper ages being assembled on an ap- 
pointed day in the Capitol, the military tribunes 
drew out the tribes by lot, and from that which 
was first called they selected four men of nearly 
equal age and stature. Of these the tribunes who 
were appointed to the first legion chose one; 
those who were appointed to the second legion 
chose another; and so on, Afterwards the whole 
body of the tribunes chose four other men, and of 
these the tribunes of the second legion first chose 
one; those of the third legion then chose another ; 
and so on, the tribunes of the first legion taking 
the last man of the four. In like order the elec- 
tion proceeded till the required number of men 
was obtained. 

Immediately after the enrolment, the recruits 
for the legions being made to advance one by one, 
each was sworn to be obedient to his commanders, 
and to execute all the orders which he should 
receive from them to the utmost of his power. 

On the institution of regular bodies of troops by 
Romulus, he is said to have divided them (probably 
each legion) into companies of 100 men, and these 
were called Manipuli, from the bundles of grass 
which served as standards for the people who 
accompanied him when he attacked the palace of 
Amulius, The first mention of a cohort occurs 
shortly after the expulsion of the kings (Liv., 
ii, 11); and in the time of Polybius the legion 
was divided into ten cohorts, each of these into 
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three manipuli (Polyb., b, 11), and each of the : 
latter into two centuriz, 

Servius Tullius is said to have divided the 
military force into five different classes of troo 
(Liv., i. 43), which were distinguished by their 
armour; but from the commencement of the re- 
public, or nearly so, the order of battle consisted 
of three lines of troops, the Hastati, the Principes, 
and the Zarit (Liv., viii. 8). The Vélites (light 
troops or skirmishers) had no particular station, 

All the three classes were completely armed 
with cuirass, helmet, and greaves. Their buckler 
was 4 feet long and 2} feet broad, and five arrows | A general command, or law, would be nugator 
were placed in its concavity, to be thrown when if it was not applied in practice to the cases falliz 
necessary. Each man was provided with a long| within its Scope, and if the pains denounced f 
and a short sword, the blade of the former being the violation of it were not inflicted on transgre 
Strong, and made either to cut or thrust; and he. sors, The execution of the general commands, + 
carried, besides, two javelins, or pila (Polyb., b. vi). | laws, of a sovereign government is therefore a 
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LEGISLATION. A magistrate who p: 
a law in Rome for the adoption of the 
citizens was said legem ferre (as we say, to 
a bill into parliament); and the law, if carrie 
was said to be perlata, or simply lata. Hen 
the term legum laior, or legi , 
synonymous with the Greek vowetérns, in the sen 
ofa lawgiver. From legislator have been forms 
legislation, legislative, and legislature (the la 
word signifying a person or body of persons exe 
cising legislative power), “ 

Legislation means the making of positive la 


The front of the legion, when in order of battle, 
was formed by ten corps of the hastati, each corps 
being arranged with 16 men in front, and 10 in 
depth. The second line, or that of the principes, 
~ Was of the same strength, and was drawn up in 
the same manner. The line of triarii consisted 
also of ten corps; but these had only 10 men in 
front and 6 in depth. Every legionary soldier 
was allowed five feet in front, and as much in 
Gepth, in order that he might be enabled to make 
free use of his arms. 

The cavalry of a Roman legion was divided into 
ten twrace, of about 30 horses each, who, in order 
of battle, were drawn up with 8 in front and 4 in 
depth. Each legion of the allies had, however, 
600 horsemen ; so that the cavalry of a consular 
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| A judicial 
-petent authority, that a person has 
brought himself within the terms 
_penal provision, or that he has 
army (consisting of two Roman legions and two tain legal right or obligation w 
legions of allies) amounted to 1800 men, who were 


| essential part of the business of a governmen 
Accordingly the ordinary functions of a goven 
ment may be divided into the two classes of legr 
lative and executive. 
| An executive command, or act, of a sovereig 
government is a special command issued, or a 
done, in the execution of a law previously est 
blished by the government. Executive commant 
(or acts are of two sorts, viz., administrative ar 
“he distinction between these two 
of executive commands or acts may (in conformit 
with modern phraseology) be stated as follow 
proceeding is a declaration, by a cor 
(or has no 
of a certai 
(or has not) a 
hich another di 
putes with him. An administrative i 


disposed on the wings of the legion, in one line or for the sake of carrying a rule of laweinto 
two, according to circumstances. The legionary | where there is no question about the legal 
cavalry were furnished with cuirasses and helmets, bility, or dispute about a legal right or obligatic 
and they were accompanied by light-armed horse- of a person. In an administrative proceeding th 
men, who served as archers. , | government functionary acts, or may act, s 
LEGION OF HONOUR, an order of merit. taneously and from his own information; ina j 
in France, instituted by Napoleon during the year | dicial proceeding he does not act until he is set 
1802, as a recompense for military and civil ser- motion by others, and he can only take notice 
vices. ‘This order consists of ‘five divisions : the facts which the litigant parties bring be 
chevaliers, of whom the number is unlimited, him. <A judge cannot act until his court is 
officers, commanders, grand officers, and grand use the French phrase) seized, or satst, with 
crosses. The members swear fidelity to the king, | question ; or (to use the language of our ecclesi 
to the charter, and to the laws. The ordinary tical courts) it is necessary ‘ to promote (or set 
regulations require twenty-five years’ service motion) the office of judge.’ 
during peace, and half that period during war, in| ‘The division of the functions of 
a civil or military capacity, to be admitted to the into legislative and executive is not exhaustiy 
first grade. But, in time of war, a brilliant ex- inasmuch as neither class comprehends acts or sp 
ploit, or a severe wound, are deemed sufficient to cial commands not founded ona previous gener 
qualify for admission into this order. This honour command or law, in other words, priviegia ; 
however is frequently granted to any distinguished | well as treaties and other compacts of a sovereig 
person at the pleasure of the king. government, 
In the year 1815, on the second restoration of} Positive Law may be viewed from the two f 
the Bourbons, the entire number of members of lowing aspects. First, it may be considered as 
all the different divisions of this order were (organic system, consisting of coherent rules, € 
30,747. © Louis Philippe distributed the decora- pressed in a technical vocabulary. Secondly, 
tions with a prodigal hand; but the new republic | rules may be considered Sipgly, with reference 
(1849) has been more sparing. their end or object, Law viewed from the forr 
A full account of this order and of its most dis- /Aspect is properly the subject of the science 
tinguished members may be found in a work jurisprudence, [JurisprupENncE.] Law view 
entitled ‘Fastes de la Légion d’Honneur,’ 4 ng ew the latter aspect is the subject of a der 
Paris, 1842 and 1844, ment of political science which is generally te 
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Theodosius and Justinian are examples 


and authoritative legal treatises. 
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aueelah of the digestion of unwritten 
ish statutes for consolidating vari- 
branches of the criminal law, the bankruptey 
customs laws, the distillery laws, &c., 
instances of the digestion of the written law of 
pre Phe digestion of existing law, whether 

or enwritten, requires merely juristical 
ability ; the making of new laws requires, in ad- 
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dition to the knowledge and skill of the jurist,/q 


that ability which we have termed legislative. 

In other words, the making of new laws requires 
ject, and technical 
ing of 
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.|logwood, Brizil-wood, Sappan-wood, 


LEIBNITZ, G W. 
have what are called 


Hymenea, from which Gum Animi is 
Mimosee comprehends the species 
the gums Arabic, Senegal, Bases, and 
Catechu is the extract of the astrmgent 
Acacia Catechu, and rosewood is eaid 
timber of some Mimosa inhabiting the interior 
Brazil. One of the most striking phenomena 


‘eldi 
others. 


of general occurrence, unless the folding up at 
night of the leaves of the whole 

regarded as an instance of the same irritable 
uality in a low degree. 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, was 
born July 3, 1646, at Leipzig. In his fifteenth 
year he was placed at the university of the same 
place. Although law was his principal stady, he 
combined the legal lessons of the elder Thomasins 
with those of Kuhn in mathematics, and applied 


3, at the same time with great diligence to philology, 


and, in short, to every branch of know- 
Of ancient writers, Plato, Aristotle, and 
seem to have exercised the 


" Innocens, of the Halle aux Draps, and of the| 
Marbeecf, 


interior of the Hotel besides a number | nished many an element in bis own philosophy. 
of designs for private individuals, were executed | After further prosecuting his mathematical studies 
by him. He died Nov. 10, 1806. | at Jena under Erhard Weigel, Leibnitz returned 


LEGUMIS, a peculiar vegetable product ob- | 


to the amount of about 18 per cent. 
LEGUMINO'SZA, or PABA/CEZ, a very ex- 
tensive natural order of plants inhabiting the 


qualities, some being 


The species amount to some thousands, and are 


divided 


‘toria’ was published in 1666. Notwithstanding 


such early proofs of his and talents, 
Leibnitz was refused a di jon of age which 
he had asked for at Leipzig in order to take the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which however he ob- 
tained at Altorf, His exercise on this occasion 
was published under the title ‘De Casibus in Jure 
Perplexis, which was everywhere received with 
approbation. Declining 4 professorship here of- 
fered to him, he proceeded to Nirnberg, where he 


joined a society of adepts in the pursuit of the 


See stone, and, being appointed secretary, 
to compile their most famous works 


For such an occupation he is said 
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requesting fhe honour of admission, so completely 
after the style of the Alchemists, that it was un- 
intelligible even to himself. From these pursuits 
he was removed by the Baron Von Boineburg, 
chancellor to the Elector of Mainz, who invited 
him to proceed to Frankfort in the capacity of 
councillor of state and assessor of the chamber of 
justice. He here composed the valuable and im- 
portant essay ‘ Nova Methodus docendi discendique 
Juris, cum subjecto catalogo desideratorum.’ At 
this time Leibnitz began to prosecute the study of 
philosophy with greater energy, and to extend his 
fame to foreign countries by the republication of 
the work of Nizolius ‘De veris Principiis et 
vera Ratione Philosophandi,’ to which he con- 
tributed many philosophical notes and treatises. 
To this date belong two original compositions 
which are remarkable for their boldness of views, 
and as containing the germ of his later philo- 
sophical system. Of these two works the ‘ Theoria 
Motus Concreti’ was communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, and the ‘ Theoria Motus Abs- 
tracti’ to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The 
latter city he first visited in 1672, in company 
with the son of his patron, and there formed the 
acquaintance of the most learned and distinguished 
men of the age. Leibnitz next proceeded to 
London, where he became personally acquainted 
with Newton, Oldenburg, Wallis, Boyle, and 
others, with many of whom he had previously 
maintained an active correspondence. He visited 
London a second time, in order to make known 
his mathematical studies, and to exhibit his 
arithmetical machine. From London Leibnitz re- 
turned to Hanover, where he was engaged in 
arranging the library and in the discovery and 
development of the method of infinitesimals. 
[FLuxions.] To this period belong also important 
works of mixed historical and political nature. 
In 1683 he joined Otto Mencke in publishing the 
‘ Acta Eruditorum’ of Leipzig, and from 1691 he 
was also a constant contributor to the ‘Journal des 
Savans,’ in which many of his most important 
essays on philosophy first appeared. To this period 
belong the composition of the ‘ Monadologie’ and 
the ‘ Harmonie Préétable.’ In 1702 Leibnitz was 
appointed president of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, which the Elector of Brandenburg, after- 
wards Frederick I. of Prussia, had established at 
the instance of his queen, a princess of the house 
of Brunswick, and by the advice of Leibnitz 
himself, In 1710 the ‘Theodicée’ was published 
with a view to oppose the tendency of the writings 
of Bayle; and two years afterwards the ‘ Nou- 
veaux ssais sur |’Entendement Humain,’ in 
answer to the essay of Locke. In the previous 
year Leibnitz formed the personal acquaintance of 
Peter the Great, who, at Torgau, consulted him on 
the best means to be adopted for the civilisation of 
Russia, and rewarded his valuable suggestions by 
the title and dignity of councillor of state and a 
pension of 1000 rubles. Shortly afterwards, at 
the instance of Prince Ulrich of Brunswick, the 
emperor, Charles VI., elected him aulic councillor 
and baron of the empire; and, in consequence, he 
visited Vienna, where he became acquainted with 
the Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the Chancellor 
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Count Sinzendorf. Upon the elevation of the 
Elector of Hanover to the throne of England, 
Leibnitz returned to Hanover, where, after the 
publication of a few political and philosophical 
works, he expired on the 14th November, 1714. 
He was buried on the esplanade at Leipzig, where 
a monument, in the form of a temple, indicates, 
the simple inscription ‘Ossa Leibnitii,’ the place of 
his burial. 

The first object of the philosophical labours of 
Leibnitz was to give to philosophy the rigour and 
stability of mathematical science. Leibnitz as- 
sumed the existence of certain universal and neces- 
sary truths which are not derived from science, 
but grounded in the very nature of the thinking 
soul. As the object-matter of mathematics may 
be supposed to be constructed of points or units, 
Leibnitz was led to the assumption of certain 
primary constituents of all matter. These are his 
famous monads, which form the basis of his system. 
These monads are simple substances without parts, 
out of which all bodies are compounded by aggre- 
gation. Being without parts, they are necessarily 
unextended, indivisible, and without figure. As 
such, they are incapable of dissolution, and without 
natural decay or production, which is only possible 
in composite bodies. The monads, therefore, were 
created at once and momentarily, and in the same 
manner they must be destroyed at last for ever. 

We must refer to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ fo 
an outline of the philosophical system by which 
Leibnitz sought to correct the erroneous opinion 
of his age, which had been drawn from the theor 
and established on the authority of Des Cartes. 
The broad and marked distinction which th 
latter had drawn between matter and mind h 
led to an inexplicable difficulty as to the recip 
action of the body and soul; to get rid of whic 
Spinosa had advanced his theory of substance 
and denied or got rid of the difference. Leibni 
attempted to solve this difficulty by resolving al 
things into spirit, and assuming nothing but men 
powers or forces. Nevertheless he has only pr 
sented the dualism of the Cartesian theory unde 
another form ; and the equal difficulty of explain 
ing the community of action between the conscio 
and unconscious forces so as to account for the 
ciprocal influence of body and mind forced him 
have recourse to the gratuitous assumption of th 
pre-established harmony. As to the charge o 
fatalism, which Dugald Stewart has objected to 
his objection seems to have arisen from that an 
tagonism of error which takes refuge from a bling 
necessity in irrational chance. ‘The theory o 
optimism has been the subject of the satire 
Voltaire; but it is not more misrepresented j 
‘Candide’ than in the ‘Essay on Man.’ Po 
and Leibnitz agree in the position, that of all 
sible systems infinite wisdom must form the best 
but, by the coherency of all, the former understo 
the coexistence of all grades of perfection, fro 
nothing up to Deity; the latter, that mutual d 
pendence of all in the world by which each sin 
entity is a reason of all others. By the fulne 
or creation Leibnitz denied the existence of an 
gap in the casual order of coexistent things; P. 
asserted by it the unbroken series of all de 
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of perfection, The Divine permission of evil 
Pope referred to the indisposition of the Deity to 
disturb general by occasional laws. There is con- 
sequently evil in the world which the Deity 
might have got rid of, if he were willing in cer- 
tain cases to interrupt his general providence. 
Consequently he admits evil in the world which 
does not contribute to the perfection of the 
whole. Leibnitz however denies that God could 
remove the existing evil from the world without 
prejudice to its goodness. He moreover does not 
admit of the opposition of general and particular 
providence, but makes the general law of the 
universe to*be nothing else than the totality of all 
special laws. 

Leibnitz has been principally spoken of as a 
metaphysician, but it should be remembered that 
his mathematical fame is as high among mathema- 
ticians as his metaphysical reputation is among 
metaphysicians, and perhaps higher. 

Of the works of Leibnitz several editions and 
collections have appeared. The two principal are 
the following: ‘G@. W. Leibnitzii Opera omnia 
nunc primum coll. stud. Dutens,’ Geneve, 6 vols. 
4to., 1768 ; and ‘uvres Philosophiques, Lat. et 
Franc., de feu M. Leibnitz, pub. par M. Raspe,’ Am- 
stelod.,1765, 4to. The‘ Commercium Philosophicum 
et Mathematicum,’ two volumes quarto, containing 
the correspondence of Leibnitz with John Bernoulli, 
was published at Lausanne and Geneva in 1745. 

LEICESTER. [Letcestersutre. | 
_ LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL 
OF, was born about 1531. His father, the Duke 
of Northumberland, was executed for his adhe- 
rence to Lady Jane Grey. The son was im- 
prisoned for a time, but was soon liberated, and 
afterwards made master of the ordnance by Queen 
Mary. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth he 
became a favourite, and received at her hands gifts 
and titles, the earldom of Leicester being the last 
and highest. To*retain this favour, or, as it has 
been suggested, in order to marry Elizabeth, 
Dudley is suspected of having, in 1560, caused the 
death of his wife, Amy Robsart, whom he had 
married when very young. He is also accused of 
having instigated an attempt which was made to 
poison Lady Sheffield, by whom he had a son; 
and for this crime, if he committed it, he doubt- 
less had a similar motive. His marriage with the 
widow of Lord Essex was very nearly depriving 
him of the queen’s favour; but, notwithstanding 
her temporary anger, his influence over her 
remained undiminished. This marriage, too, in- 
volved another case of suspicion: Lord Essex had 
died in a very unaccountable manner only two 
days before it took place. 

Successful as a courtier, Leicester proved his 
inefficiency as a soldier by his conduct of two 
separate commands with which he was intrusted 
in the Low Countries in 1585 and 1587; and it 
was found necessary in both cases to recall him. 
The last trust conferred upon him was in 1588, 
when he was appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
infantry mustered at Tilbury Fort, for the pur- 
pose of ae the Spaniards. This was the 
year of his death, which took place at Cornbury 
in Oxfordshire. It was in the previous year that 
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he advised Elizabeth to put Mary, queen of Scots, 
privately to death, 

LEICESTER OF HOLKHAM, THOMAS 
WILLIAM COKE, EARL OP, was the son of 
Mr. Wenman Roberts, who, succeeding to the 
Leicester estates on the title becoming extinct by 
the death of the earl in 1759, assumed the sur- 
name and arms of Coke. The subject of this 
notice was born May 4, 1752. 

His father, who was member for the county of 
Norfolk, died in 1776, upon which his son suc- 
ceeded him in the representation of the county. 
He was returned again for Norfolk at the next 
general election in 1780 ; but, after the dissolution 
in March 1784, he was one of the numerous sup- 
porters of the unpopular Coalition Ministry. He 
was re-elected in 1790; and also in 1796 and in 
1802. At the next general election, in 1806, he 
was returned by a majority of 4118 to 3772 over 
Mr. Windham, but was unseated by a Committee 
of the House; upon which he was elected for the 
town of Derby. At the next general election, in 
1807, Mr. Coke became again member for Nor- 
folk, which he continued to represent down to his 
retirement from the House of Commons in 1832. 
On the 21st of July, 1837, he was raised to the 
upper house as Earl of Leicester of Holkham. 

He died at Longford Hall, Derbyshire, June 
30, 1842, at the age of ninety. He was twice 
married: first, in 1775, to Jane, daughter of 
James Lennox Dutton, Esq., who died in 1800, 
and by whom he had three daughters, and many 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren ; secondly, 
in 1822, to the Lady Anne Amelia Keppel, third 
daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, who brought 
him five sons and a daughter. In politics the 
Earl of Leicester was-a steady adherent of the 
Whigs. He was a great authority in agricultural 
matters, and possessed considerable county in- 
fluence. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, an English county, 
bounded N. by Nottinghamshire, N.E. by Lin- 
colnshire, E. by Rutlandshire, S.E. by Northamp- 
tonshire, S.W. by Warwickshire, and N.W. by 
Derbyshire. It is included between 52° 24’ and 
52° 59 N. lat., and between 0° 39/ and 1° 37’ W. 
long. The greatest length, N. by E. to S. by W. 
is 44 miles; the greatest breadth, at right angles 
to the length,is40 miles. The area is 806 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 215,867. 

Surface, Rivers, &c.—The surface of Leicester- 
shire consists almost entirely of gently rising hills. 
The north-eastern part is occupied by the southern 
extremity of the Kesteven Cliffe Row. The 
south-eastern portion is occupied by the hills which 
separate the basin of the Soar from that of the 
Welland. The north-western portion constitutes 
the district which, though now bare of wood, re- 
tains its ancient designation of Charnwood Forest. 
This district is occupied by a group of hills of in- 
considerable elevation, but of a rugged character, 
with distinct and sharp prominences, Bardon Hill, 
between Leicester and Ashby, about 850 feet high, 
has one of the most extensive prospects in England. 

The eastern portions of the county are mostly 
oceupied by the oolite, the lias, and the inter- 
mediate formations. The rest of the county, with 
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the exception of Charnwood Forest, the coal-fields | tremes of stiff clay, loose sand, or chalk. ‘The 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and some isolated hills of} most fertile soils are almost invariably kept in 
mountain limestone to the north-west of Charn-| pasture, for which this county is pre-eminent. Out 
wood Forest, is occupied by the new red sandstone. | of above 500,000 acres of surface, fully one-half 


The Ashby coal-fields lie one to the north-east, the 
other to the south-west of the town, and extend 
into Derbyshire. Isolated beds of mountain lime- 
stone are quarried in many places. Charnwood 
Forest district is occupied by rocks of the transi- 
tion series, sienite, greenstone, and slate. Coarse 
slate, gypsum, limestone, freestone, and brick-clay 
are procured within the county. 

Leicestershire is chiefly included in the basin 
of the Trent, which just touches the county, and 
for a few miles divides it from Derbyshire. The 
principal tributary of the Trent belonging to this 
county is the Soar, which is formed by the junction 
of several small streams that rise near the south- 
western border of the county ; it flows past Leices- 
ter and Loughborough to the Trent, near Keg- 
worth. The Wreak rises in Rutlandshire, and 
joins the Soar near Mount Sorrel. The Anker 
skirts the border of the county. Near Atherstone 
it joins the Tame, a feeder of the Trent, at Tam- 
worth. The Sence joins the Anker. The Mease, 
the Deven, and the Smyte are small feeders of the 
Trent. The Avon, a tributary of the Severn, 
forms the boundary of the county for seven or 
eight miles on the southern side. The Swift, a 
small stream which flows by Lutterworth, falls 
into it. The Welland forms part of the North- 
amptonshire boundary of the county. 

Canals and Railways.—Leicestershire has 
several canals. The Leicester Navigation consists 
party of a canal, and partly of the river Soar made 
navigable. It extends ‘from Loughborough to 
Leicester, and is about 11 miles long. The 
Leicester and Melton Mowbray Navigation com- 
pletes the river connection between those two 
towns. The Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union Canal extends from the Leicester Navi- 
gation at Leicester, to Foxton near Market Har- 
borough, with a cut from Foxton to Harborough. 
The Grand Union Canal forms a communication 
between the Grand Junction Canal, at Long 
Buckby in Northamptonshire, and the Leicester- 
shire and Northamptonshire Union Canal at Fox- 
ton, The Oakham Canal runs from Oakham 
to Melton Mowbray. The Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Canal commences in the Coventry Canal, about 
three miles from Nuneaton in Warwickshire, and 
“uns to the coal-field south-west of Ashby. 

Yesides a few mineral railways connected with 
canals, there are many lines of passenger railways, 
wholly belonging to the Midland Company. If 
the South Midland portion of this scheme should 
be carried out, the Leicestershire railways will 
then comprise lines from Leicester to Derby and 
Nottingham, Leicester to Ashby and Burton, 
Leicester to Hinckley and Nuneaton, Leicester to 
Lutterworth and Rugby, Leicester to Market 


‘some church. 


Harborough, and Syston to Melton and Oakham. 
Climate and Agriculture.—The climate of Lei- | 
cestershire is mild and genial, without being so. 
moist as in those counties which lie nearer the 
Atlantic. There are few high hills to intercept 
the clouds, The soil is loamy, without the ex: 


is in permanent grass. The quantity of woods or 
wastes is very small. Grazing and breeding 
cattle and sheep are the chief objects of the Leices- 
tershire farmers, and they have succeeded ad- 
mirably both with oxen and sheep. The manure 
thus brought upon the fields, and the large cul- 
ture of turnips and green crops for the cattle, 
keep the arable land in good condition. Most of 
the improved modern instruments, such as scari- 
fiers, spiked rollers, and drills, have ‘been intro- 
duced, and are used in the larger farms, which 
are chiefly in the hands of the proprietors. The 
course of crops of the grazier, breeder, or principal 
farmer is very commonly as follows:—On good 
friable loams, 1, a green crop ‘to clean the land, 
turnips, rape, or cabbages; 2, barley, with clover 
and grass seeds; 3 and 4, clover mown and pas- 
tured; 5, oats or wheat. Ona good heavy loam 
the following has been observed:—1, beans 
drilled; 2, wheat; 3, green crops; 4, barley and 
seeds; 5 and 6, grass. 

The natural meadows along the banks of the 
rivers are considerable, and most of them of ex- 
cellent quality. The produce in hay is from one 
and a half to two tons per acre. 

The county contains many large dairies, and pro- 
duces excellent cheese, especially the Stilton cheese. 
The principal breed of cattle in Leicestershire 
is the improved long-horn, which owes its high 
character to the intelligence, activity, and perse- 
verance of Mr. Bakewell. The Leicestershire’ 
sheep are also renowned. ‘They are large, 
with very long wool, and fatten very readil 
at an early age. Many good horses are bred 
and the rich pasture favours the rearing of thi 
useful animal. Hogs have been improved i 
Leicestershire, as well as other Animals. 

Divisions and Towns.—Leicestershire is divide 
into 6 hundreds. It is in the diocese of Lincol 
and province of Canterbury. It is in the Mid 
land Circuit. The assizes are held at Leicester 
For parliamentary purposes the county is divide 
into North Leicestershire and South Leicestershire 
each of which returns 2 members to parliament 
besides which, 2 members are returned for th 
borough of Leicester: total, 6. 

The following are the principal towns, with th 
population of each in 1841 :— 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a market-town, is situate 
on the Mease, a tributary of the Trent, 17 mile 
N.W. from Leicester. Originally it was call 
Ashby ; it received the distinctive addition of D 
la-Zouch from the Zouches who were former] 
lords of it. Ashby contains an ancient and hand 
On the south side of the to 
stand the ruins of Ashby Castle in which Mary 
queen of Scots, was imprisoned. Woollen an 
cotton stockings and hats are the chief articles o 
manufacture. Coal and ironstone are worked {ij 
the neighbourhood of the town. There is a can 
from the Coventry Canal navigation to the neig 
bourhood of Ashby, and a railroad from the cans 
to the town. Population of thé parish, 5652, 
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_ Bosworth (commonly called Market Bos- 
worth) is situated on an eminence, 12 miles W. 
from Leicester, The decisive battle between 
Richard ILI. and the Earl of Richmond, when the 
death of the former, after a bloody struggle of two 
hours’ duration, terminated the long strife between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, was fought 
August 22, 1485, on a plain about one mile south 
of Bosworth. Population of the parish, 1135, 

Hinckley is on the Chester and Liverpool mail- 
road, 124 miles S.W. from Leicester. The church 
is large and ancient. The staple manufacture of 
the town is that of stockings. Population of the 
parish, 6356. 

Leicester, a parliamentary borough, municipal 
borough, and the county-town of Leicestershire, is 
on the east bank of the Soar. It was known to 
the Romans by the name Rata, and was then a 
place of importance. It was a place of importance 
under the Saxons, but its history is uncertain, 

The town is irregularly laid out: the principal 
line of street is nearly a mile. The most ancient 
ehurch is St. Nicholas. It is chiefly of Norman 
architecture. St. Mary’s church is a large build- 
ing, partly of Norman, partly of Early English 
architecture. The church of St. Martin is an 
ancient cross church, partly of Early English and 
partly of Perpendicular architecture. This church 
is the largest in Leicester. All Saints is a small 
church, chiefly in the Early English style. St. 
Margaret’s is a handsome church, partly Early 
English, with a lofty Perpendicular tower. There 
is a district church in St. Margaret’s parish, lately 
erected in the Perpendicular style. 

The guildhall is a commodious building ;_ the 
borough gaol and house of correction are modern 
buildings. A new county gaol and house of 
correction haye been built on the south side of 
the town. ‘There are four bridges over the Soar. 

The staple manufacture of the town is stockings. 
Lace-making is also carried on to some extent. 
In the market-place is the Exchange. The south 
branch of the Midland Railway passes through 
Leicester. The distance from London by the 
railway is 103 miles; by the road, 96 miles. 

Leicester has returne. two members to parlia- 
ment since the time of Edward I. Population of 
the parliamentary borough, 50,365. ‘The muni- 
cipal borough is divided into 7 wards, and is 
governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors: 
population, 48,167. 

Loughborough, a market-town, is 11 miles N. 
by W. from Leicester. The church is a handsome 
building in the Perpendicular style. The chief 
manufactures of the town are hosiery, bobbin-net 
lace, cotton goods, and shoes. The Leicester 

ayigation and the Loughborough Canal, com- 
municating with the Soar, tend much to the 
prosperity of the place, There is a branch rail- 
way from Leicester to Loughborough. Popula- 
tion of the town, 10,025. 

Lutterworth, a market-town, is 13 miles 8. by 
W. from Leicester. The town consists of one 
main street and several smaller ones. ‘The church 
is a large handsome building, The chief manu- 
facture of Lutterworth is of coarse hosiery. Popu- 
lation of the parish, 2531, 
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Market Harborough, a market-town, is 145 
miles 8.E, from Leicester. The town stands on 
the north bank of the Welland, and consists of 
one principal street and several smaller ones. The 
only manufacture carried on is that of carpets. 
Population of the chapelry, 2433. 

Melton Mowbray, a market-town, is 15 miles 
N.E. from Leicester. The town is in a valley, 
on the river Eye, over which are two bridges, and 
another over the Sleaford Brook. The church is 
large, partly in the Early English style. The 
chief manufacture is bobbin-net lace. Population 
of the parish, 3740. 

Mount Sorrel is 74 miles N. by W. from 
Leicester on the road to Loughborough. The 
town is in a very romantic situation, on the left 
bank of the Soar, and consists chiefly of one 
street. There is a small market-house. The 
principal manufacture is of stockings. Population 
of the chapelry, 1536. 

History, Antiquities, d&e—Leicestershire was 
anciently comprehended in the territory of the 
Coritani: and when the Romans had subjugated 
Britain, and divided it into provinces, it was 
included in the province of Flavia Cesariensis. 
A Roman milestone, portions of wall, and nume- 
rous coins, urns, household utensils, and tesselated 
pavements, of Roman work, have been met with 
near Leicester. South of Leicester town are two 
remarkable parallel embankments, called the Raw 
Dykes, extending about three furlongs in length, 
and about sixteen yards apart. They have been 
commonly regarded as the limits of a race-course, 
and as of British origin; but neither of these 
points is ascertained. There are many traces of 
Roman encampments in the county. The Roman 
roads named Watling Street, Fossway, Via De- 
vana, and Salt-way, cross portions of the county. 

During the Heptarchy, Leicestershire was in~- 
cluded in the kingdom of Mercia. In the year 
680, or according to others 737, Leicester was 
made the seat of a bishopric, which existed one 
or two centuries. By the treaty between Alfred 
and Guthrun the Dane (a.p. 878 or 880) Leices- 
tershire was included in the Danelagh or Danish 
territory ; and Leicester became one of the great 
Danish burghs. It was recovered by the Saxons 
during the reign of Edward the Elder. 

Upon the Norman Conquest, Leicestershire was 
divided between the followers and relatives of 
the Conqueror, Several of these or their de- 
scendants, to secure the territory thus acquired, 
erected castles or repaired older ones at Leicester, 
Mount Sorrel, Shilton, Whitwick, Groby, Hinck- 
ley, Donnington, Melton Mowbray, Ravenston, 
Thorpe, Sauvey, and Belvoir. Of these castles, 
except that at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, there are few 
remains, The present Belvoir Castle is a more 
modern edifice. There were several monastic 
establishments in the county, but there are no 
remains of any of these deserving notice. 

In the civil war of Charles I. the men of 
Leicestershire seem generally to have taken the 
side of the Parliament. 

LEIGHLIN. [Ferns.] 

LEIGHTON, KOBERT, D.D., archbishop of 
Glasgow, a divine, celebrated for his moderation 
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and enlightenment during a time of great excite-)the present West Meath and Lon ord ; Louth ; 
‘ment. He presided over the University of Edin- | Kildare, including the present King’s and Queen’s 
burgh; but, when Charles II. attempted to introduce | Counties; Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wexford. 
Episcopacy into Scotland, he was nominated to the | Meath was divided into Meath and West Meath 
bishopric of Dumblane. His conduct won him the | in the reign of Henry VIIL. ; King’s County and 
affecuons of even the most rigid Presbyterians. | Queen’s County were separated from Kildare, and 
He was afterwards induced to accept the arch- | erected into separate counties in that of Mary; 
bishopric of Glasgow, which-however*he resigned, | Longford was made shire-ground in the time of 
and retired to England; where he died in 1684. | Elizabeth; and Wicklow was finally separated 
‘The best edition of his works, with an account of |from Dublin and made a county in the reign of 
his life, was published in 1808, 6 vols. 8vo. James J. 
_ LEIGHTON BUZZARD. [Beprorpsuimn.] | The ancient kingdom of Leinster, including all 
LEININGEN, formerly a county situated be-|the counties south of Meath, with the exception 
tween the Lower Palatinate and the bishoprics of |of Dublin, was inherited by the descendants of 
Spires and Worms, gives title to one of the Ger- | Eva, daughter of Dermod MacMurrogh, and wife 
man princely houses. The principal line obtained |of Earl Strongbow. Meath was bestowed on 
in 1779 the dignity of princes of the empire. In| Hugh de Lacey, and descended to the families of 
1803 it lost its possessions on the left bank of the|De Verdon and Geneville. Almost all the in- 
Rhine, and obtained, instead, a territory of 545 |heritors having ultimately become absentees, the 
square miles, 425 of which are in Baden, 110 in| native Irish of Carlow, King’s County, Queen’s 
Bavaria, and 10 in Hesse-Darmstadt. The princi-|County, and West Meath seized on their 
pality was mediatised in 1806. The population | estates, and obliterated all traces of the English 
of the principality is now about 112,000. The|law from the western and some of the midland 
prince’s residence is at Amorbach, in the Bavarian | parts of the province ; nor was it till the reign of 
Odenwalde, which has a population of about 3000. | Elizabeth that the whole was brought again under 
The religion is Lutheran. ‘There are four other |a regular government. The counties of Louth, 
branches of the house of Leiningen, two Lutheran | Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and Wexford have not 
and two Catholic ; the head of each branch has|shaken off the English law or abjured English 
the title of Count. manners at any time since the Conquest. 
LEINSTER, a province of Ireland, containing] LEI/ODON,a genus of fossil reptiles. (Owen.) 
the counties of Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, | One species‘found in the chalk of Norfolk. 
King’s County, Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s} LEIOTRICHA’NA, a sub-family of birds es- 
County, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow. It | tablished by Mr. Swainson. Legs large, robust, 
lies between 52° 6’ and 54° 7 N. lat., and|syndactyle. Hind-toe longer than the outer. 
between 6° and 8° 3’ W. long. It is bounded E. | Wings short and rounded. Bill strong; the gonys 
by the Irish Channel, $8. by the Irish Channel ascending. The only genera are Leiothrix and 
and the county of Waterford, W. by Tipperary, | Pterwthius. Locality, India. 
Galway, Roscommon, and Leitrim, and N. by| LEIPZIG, one of the four circles of the king- 
Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh. The greatest | dom of Saxony, is bounded W. and N, by Prussia, 
length, from the mouth of Waterford Harbour to | E. by the circle of Meissen, and S. by that of the 
the head of Carlingford Bay, is about 138 miles ; | Erzgebirge and the principality of Saxe-Altenburg. 
the greatest breadth, from the Shannon, a little | Its area is 1836 square miles, and the population, 
below Shannon Harbour to Dalkey, near Kings- | in 1846, was 417,041. The country is level, ex- 
town, is about 80 miles. The area is 7619 square | cept in the south and south-east, where there are 
miles, or 4,860,642 acres. The population in | some offsets of the Erzgebirge. The soil is fertil 
1841 was 1,973,731. and well cultivated ; but the country is deficient 
Of the four provinces of Ireland, Leinster | in wood, which is procured from the Erzgebir, 
possesses the greatest advantages in point of soil|and the circle of Voigtland. Potters’ clay, lime/ 
and surface, being little encumbered with moun- stone, marble, porphyry, and jasper are: found. 
tains, and having consequently superior facilities |The breed of sheep is good, and great number 
for internal communication. The navigable Shan-|are reared. The manufactures consist of woollens 
non forms part of its western boundary, and the cotton, and linen, The climate is temperate an 
navigable Barrow intersects its central and healthy. 
southern counties, The Boyne also, the basin) LEIPZIG, the second city in the kingdom o 
of which lies within its north-eastern limits, is | Saxony, and capital of the circle of Leipzig, stand 
partly navigable, and the Royal Canal and Grand in 51° 20’ 16” N. lat., 12° 21 45” E. long., in 
Canal traverse it from east to west, © The coast is | extensive plain watered by the Pleisse, at a dis 
inferior in point of natural harbours to that of the | tance by railway of 71 miles N.W. from Dresden 
remainder of the island, but it is more sheltered and 133 8. by W. from Berlin. The town, includin 
from the prevalent winds. its suburbs, is nearly a mile in length, from N. t 
Upon the coming of the English in 1170, the | S., and three quarters of a mile in breadth. I 
present province was divided into the two petty | was formerly well fortified, but the ramparts hav 
kingdoms, of Meath and Leinster, and embraced | been converted into public walks and gardens; 
also a part of the then kingdom of Ulster, in the |The only remaining part of the fortifications i 
present county of Louth. The first counties! the castle, called the Pleissenburg, upon whic 
erected were those of Dublin, including the | the observatory now stands, in 51° 20’ 19” N. lat. 
present county of Wicklow; Meath, including | 10° 1’ 45” K. from Paris, The ordinary popula 
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tion is between 50,000 and 55,000; but at fair- 
time it increases to 100,000 or more. 
- Leipzig is not regularly built; the streets are 
generally narrow, though well paved and lighted ; 
but it contains many very handsome parts, nu- 
“merous elegant public buildings, private houses 
resembling palaces, and many seats, with fine gar- 
dens, in the suburbs. The most remarkable edifices 
are—the churches of St. Thomas, St. Nicholas, St. 
Paul, and St. John; the university buildings ; the 
theatre ; the town-hall, builtin 1599; and the cloth- 
hall. The great building called Auerbach’s House 
is, in the time of the fairs, a kind of bazaar, where 
the finest and most costly articles are exposed for 
sale. There are numerous excellent schools, acade- 
mies, and many literary and learned societies; a 
deaf and dumb institution ; an academy of design, 
painting, and architecture; many museums; a 
public library of 60,000 volumes and 2000 MSS., 
with a cabinet of 6000 coins and medals, and 
admirable establishments for the poor. The chief 
manufactures are oil, paper, musical and optical 
instruments, bronzed articles, hats, leather, hard- 
ware, &c. The town has a tribunal of commerce, 
an exchange, savings’ bank, a discount bank, and 
several assurance companies. There is a consi- 
derable trade in American and Russian furs; and 
the wool fairs, especially that held in June, are 
very important. Leipzig, though comparatively 
small, has become one of the most important 
cities in Europe, owing to its university, its fairs, 
and its book trade. 
The university was founded by the Elector 
Frederick and his brother William, on the 4th 
December, 1409, which is the date of the bull of 
Pope Alexander VI., confirming the foundation. 
During its whole existence of more than four 
centuries, the university of Leipzig has enjoyed 
_ the reputation of being one of the most eminent 
in Germany. The library consists of 100,000 
volumes and above 4000 MSS., and is particularly 
rich in works on philology, medicine, and divinity. 
The origin of Leipzig was a Slavonian village 
that stood in the fork between the Parde and the 
Pleisse ; this is said to have received its name 
from the lime-trees growing about it, which are 
called, in Slavonian, Lip, Lipa, or Lipsk. It is 
not spokep of as a fortified town till the 12th 
century, under Margrave Otho the Rich, who 
granted it a licence to hold two fairs, at Kaster 
and Michaelmas. The first fair at New Year was 
proclaimed in 1458, and the three fairs were con- 
firmed by the emperor m1507. These fairs have 
laid the foundation of the prosperity and wealth 
of Leipzig. The concourse of merchants from 
various countries is very great, and the value of 
the manufactured goods of all kinds sold annually 
is estimated at upwards of three millions sterling. 
The singular concentration of the German book- 
trade in Leipzig has been a main cause of the 
celebrity and wealth of that city. ‘The first two 
booksellers, who were also printers, that settled in 


Leipzig were Steiger and Boskopf, in 1546. 


here are now 110 publishing establishments, 
and 23 great printing houses, with 14 printing 
machines and 260 presses. Above 40 millions of 
‘sheets are annually printed at Leipzig, and the 
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bales of books brought thither every year amount 
on an average to 30,000 ewt, For the transaction 
of business, and settlement of accounts, there is a 
handsome building called the Booksellers’ Ex- 
change, which was opened in 1836, 

Leipzig has suffered at different periods by the 
miseries of@war. In September 1631, the great 
victory obtained by Gustavus Adolphus over 
Tilly was fought on its plain; and in 1642 it 
was besieged by the Swedish general Torstenson. 
The fearful conflicts of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of October, 1813, in which Napoleon was defeated 
by the allied armies under Prince Schwarzenberg, 
took place near the town; in the village of 
Probstheida, which was in the centre of the ° 
combat, a colossal cross has been erected to com- 
memorate the terrible battle. 

(Leonhardi’s Geschichte und Beschreibung der. 
Krewsstadt Leipzig, Leipzig, 1799 ; Dolz’s Versuch 
etner Geschichte von Leipzig, Leipzig, 1818; and 

Gretschel, Leipzig und seine Umgebungen, Leip- 
zig, 1828.) 

LEITH, a seaport town and contributory par- 
liamentary borough in Edinburghshire, is situated 
on the banks of the river Leith, at its confluence 
with the Frith of Forth, about 2 miles N.E. from 
the city of Edinburgh, with which it is connected, 
by a broad street called Leith-Walk. The omni- 
buses which pass along this fine road every few 
minutes, and the accommodation afforded by the 
Edinburgh and Leith Railway, conduct a great 
traffic from one town to the other. Leith is irre- 
gularly built and ill-paved, but contains many 
handsome houses of recent erection. There are 
several churches and other public buildings, of 
which it is sufficient to mention the custom-house, 
the exchange buildings, the new court-house, 
mariners’ hospital, assembly-rooms, and the ele- 
gant bathing establishment at Seafield. The chief 
manufactures are ropes, cordage, sailcloth, bottles, 
soap, and candles. There are several breweries, 
ship-building yards, and a distillery. 

he chief educational establishment at Leith is 
the High School, the funds of which, consisting 

| of various endowments, were aided by a muni- 
ficent bequest of Dr. Bell in 1831. 

There are two commodious dry docks for the 
repairing and building of ships, and two wet 
docks, each of which is 300 feet wide and be- 
tween 700 and 800 feet long, and of sufficient 
depth to admit vessels of from 200 to 250 tons’ 
burthen. They are surrounded by well-con- 
structed quays, upon which are erected appro- 
| priate warehouses for the reception of merchandise. 
The depth of water in the harbour during neap- 
tides is about 10 feet, and during spring-tides 
about 16 feet. Steamers ply to and from Leith ; 
but the new pier at Granton is found to be more 
available for this kind of traffic, Leith is the 
most important naval station on the east coast of 
Scotland, and its commerce is large. The gross 
“customs receipts in 1845 were 520,1238/., and in 
1846, 578,598/., ranking next after London, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Bristol, and Glasgow. The 
vessels which entered the Port of Leith in 1846 


_were—British, 332; foreign, 621, Coals shipped 
in 1846, 16,000 tons. Tobacco imported in 1846, 
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680,000 Ibs. 386 boats, and 2064 persons, were 
engaged in the Leith and Burntisland fisheries 
in 1846, 


The borough, in union with Portobello and 
Musselburgh, returns 1 member to parliament. 
The population of the town in 1841 was 26,433 ; 
of the parliamentary district, 35,688. * 

A peculiar connection’ exists between Edin- 
burgh and Leith, whereby the revenues of the 
latter are controlled by the former, under certain 
stipulations fixed by act of parliament. 

LEITMERITZ. [Bonemta.} 

LEITRIM, a maritime county of the province 
of Connaught in Ireland, is bounded N. by the 
‘ Bay of Donegal and by Donegal county, N .E. by 
the county of Fermanagh, E. by the county of 
Cavan, 8.E. and S. by the county of Longford, 
and S.W. and W. by the counties of Roscommon 
and Sligo, from the former of which it is separated 
by the river Shannon. It lies between 53° 47’ 
and 54°27’ N. lat., and between 7° 35’ and 
8° 25’ W. long., and extends from N.N.W. to 
S.8.E. 514 miles, varying in breadth from 5} 
miles to 21 miles, The area is 613 square miles. 
The population in 1841 was 155,297. 

The outline of Leitrim is very irregular, being 
contracted in the centre to little more than the 
breadth of Loch Allen. The district lying S. 
and E. of Loch Allen is an irregular parallelo- 
gram of about 17 miles by 18. This district is 
to a considerable extent encumbered with narrow 
and steep ridges of low elevation, and there are 
many small lakes, of which one of the largest is 
Loch Rinn, about 2 miles in length by 14 mile in 
width. Northward from Loch Rinn extends an 
open undulating plain, interspersed with nume- 
rous lakes and streams as far as the southern ex- 
tremity of Loch Allen. This district forms part 
of the great limestone plain of Ireland, and con- 
tains some patches of excellent arable land, but is 
in general more adapted for grazing. The main 
drainage of the limestone district is 8S. and W. to 
the Shannon, but several considerable streams 
run E, to the lakes on the border of Cavan. Of 
the latter the principal is the river Dale. A 
cluster of lakes, of which the largest are called 
Lough Scur and St. John’s Lough, occupies a 
tract of about 6 miles in length on the north of 
this level district, and there are upwards of fifty 
other lakes, varying in size from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile in length, scattered throughout the 
same portion of the county. N.W. from Loch 
Allen is a low tract, in which the river Bonnet 
flows. With this exception, the northern part 
of Leitrim is covered with mountain-groups, of 
which none of the elevations exceed 2000 feet. 
Loch Macnean and Loch Melvin extend along 


the eastern boundary of the county, separating it | 


from Fermanagh, in which they partly lie. They 
are respectively 34*and 74 miles in length, and 
are pleasingly diversified with wooded islands. 
The Kileoo River connects them, and their waters 
are discharged into the Bay of Donegal, by the 
Drowes. ‘The river Duff, which separates Lei- 
trim from Sligo, runs into the Bay of Donegal, at 
the eastern extremity of the coast-line. The shore 
is for the most part a rocky bluff, with a rough 


counties in the same latitude. 
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stony beach along the foot of it, and is exposed to 
the whole swell of the Atlantic. The Shannon is 
crossed by seven bridges within the limits of the 


county. 


The climate is 1a., and damp, particularly in 
the northern parts of the county, owing to the 


great extent of moory ground and the vicinity of 


the Atlantic. In the sheltered valleys however, 
particularly in the vicinities of Dromahair and 
Manorhamilton, where there is a kindly soil, 
vegetation is as luxuriant as in most parts of other 
The surface of 
Leitrim is now barer of wood than most of the 
neighbouring counties. 

The varieties of surface in Leitrim indicate the 
internal structure with peculiar precision. The 
flat-topped mountain groups showing steep escarp- 
ments and natural terraces belong to the mill- 
stone-grit or Loch Allen coal formation. The 
undulating open country has the floetz-limestone 
for its substratum, and the rough zoarse land, 
when not belonging to the Loch Allen basin, 
generally consists of sandstone, conglomerate, and 
wacke. The rocks of the Loch Allen coal district 
are more analogous to the millstone-grit of the 
north of England than to coal tracts in general. 
Alternations of shale and sandstone containing 
beds of coal appear wherever the mountains are 
of sufficient altitude; for it would seem that 
such a formation had originally extended over the 
entire district, and that the absence of those mem- 
bers from the lower mountains has been owing to 
their removal by some abrading and denuding 
force. At present they remain only on the sum- 
mits of Sliev-an-ieran, Lugnaculleagh, Lackagh, 
and on the highest part of the Munterkenny 
range; and the occurrence of coal in lumps 
throughout the sandstone, gravel, and blue-clay, 
hills of the south and south-eastern parts of the 
county confirms the supposition that a portion 
the coal formation has been removed. The chie 
workable beds of the district are situated on th 
summit of the Braulieve Mountains, on th 
southern side of the valley of the Arigna, wh 
the coal-measures have been worked for the pur 
pose of smelting the ironstone with which the 
are associated. Where the millstone-grit forma 
tion terminates, the floetz-limestone , reappear 
and occupies the greater portion of the distric 
watered by the Bonnet and its tributaries, Th 
only primary rock within the county is along th 
western boundary of the valley of the Lowe 
Bonnet, where the granitic and trap formatio 
occurs. 

The soil of Leitrim is far from kindly even i 
the open limestone country, being for the mo 
part stiff, cold, and very retentive of wet. T 
best tracts are along the Shannon, the Rinn, 
the Bonnet. The principal crops are potatoe 
oats, and flax. Wheat is not grown to any co 
siderable extent, Improved implements of h 
bandry are scarcely in use among any but t 
gentlemen farmers. Leitrim is more a grazi 
than an agricultural county. Large quantities | 


"young stock, chiefly horned cattle, are raised 
the pasturable plains of the southern district. 
The spinning and weaving of linens is the o 
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branch of manufacture carried on with activity. 
There are three or four bleach-greens in the county. 
Divisions and Towns.—Leitrim is divided into 
5 baronies. It is in the dioceses of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. It is in the Connaught Circuit, and the 
assizes are held at Carrick-on-Shannon. The 
county returns 2 members to parliament. 
Carrick-on-Shannon, is the chief town in Leitrim, 
is 98 miles N.W. from Dublin by the road. It 
is situated on the west bank of the Shannon, 
and contains a good court-house, county gaol, 
church, and Roman Catholic chapel. A small 
part of the town is in Roscommon, on the opposite 
bank of the river. Population in Leitrim, 1716 ; 
in Roscommon, 268. Leitrim is a poor village 
3 miles N. from Carrick-on-Shannon. Manor- 
hamilton is a small town, about 28 miles N. from 
Carrick-on-Shannon, situated in a beautiful part 
of the county, and watered by the Owenmore, a 
fine mountain-stream, which falls into the Bonnet 
a little below the town. Population, 1507. Mo- 
hill, a small town, about 10 miles S.E. from Car- 
rick-on-Shannon, has a population of 1626. 
History and Antiquities.—Before the coming 
of the English, Leitrim formed a portion of the ter- 
ritory of Breifne, of which O’Rourk was petty 
king, and was called Breifne or Brenny O’Rourk, 
to distinguish it from Brenny O’Reily, the present 
county of Cavan. The whole of Brenny O’Rourk 
is said to have been bestowed by King John on 
De Lacey; the O’Rourks nevertheless continued 


ground as a separate county in 1563. There 
were many disturbances in the county subse- 
quently, which were not settled till 1615, when 
the king’s title to the greater part of Leitrim was 
eonfirmed, and numerous patents were granted to 
undertakers by a commission appointed for the 
purpose of disposing of the estates of the crown 
in Leitrim, Longford, and King’s County. Again 
however, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1641, the native Irish, headed by Sir Owen 
O’Rourk, seized all the places. of strength in the 
county, with one’ or two exceptions. The confisca- 
tions which followed on the termination of these 
wars in 1650 included almost all the lands that 
had been allowed to remain to the native pro- 
prietors under former attainders, and may be said 
to have extinguished the family of O’Rourk. 

The remains of antiquity in Leitrim are not 
very interesting. There are some ruins of the 
abbey of Fenagh, celebrated during the early 
period of Irish church history as a school of 
divinity. The abbey of Creevlea, near’ Droma- 
hair, founded by the wife of Owen O’Rourk in 
1508, was an extensive pile, of which the prin- 
cipal walls are still standing. The remains of 
the other religious houses are insignificant. 
O’Rourk’s Hall at Dromahair, Castle Longfield, 
Cloncarrick Castle, Castle Car, and several others 
now in ruins, belonged to the O’Rourks. The 
strongest and handsomest fortalice however in the 
county is the castle of Manorhamilton, built about 
1628 by Sir Frederic Hamilton. It is quoined 
and corniced with cut stone, and is surrounded by 
a regular rampart with four bastions. 


to maintain their independence until the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Leitrim was first reduced to shire 
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LELAND, JOHN, D.D., born 1691, died 1766, 
was of a Presbyterian family in Lancashire. Early 
in life he became pastor of a congregation of Pres 
byterian Dissenters in Dublin, and in that situa- 
tion he spent the remainder of his days. All his 
works are esteemed valuable defences of Chris- 
tianity; but his chief work is entitled ‘A View 
of the principal Deistical Writers that have ap- 
peared in England in the last and present Century ; 
veo Observations upon them.’ It appeared in 
1754. 

LELAND, THOMAS, born 1722, died 1785, 
a divine, scholar, and historical writer, was a native 
of Dublin. His principal works are, ‘A Transla- 
tion of Demosthenes, 1756-1770; ‘ A History of 
the Life and Reign of Philip cf Macedon,’ 1758; 
and ‘ A®History of Ireland,’ 1773. 

LE’LEGES. The Leleges appear, from nume- 
rous traditions, to have inhabited the islands of the 
Aigean Sea and the western coasts of Asia Minor 
from a very early period. In Homer they are 
represented as the allies of the Trojans. Strabo 
informs us that they once inhabited, together with 
the Carians, the whole of Ionia. But in the 
numerous traditions respecting them in the north 
of Greece we find no connection between them 
and the Carians. According to Aristotle, they 
inhabited parts of Acarnania, Aitolia, Opuntian 
Locris, Leucas, and Beotia. - 

LELY, SIR PETER (or Peter Vander Faes), 
was born’ in 1617, at Soest in Westphalia. He 
studied under Peter Grebber at Haarlem. He 
afterwards came to England, and was appointed 
state-painter to King Charles II. He occasionally 
painted historical pictures, one of the best of 
which is a representation of Susannah and the 
Elders, at Burleigh House. His most celebrated 
performance is the series of portraits of the beauties 
of the Court of King Charles IL, preserved at 
Hampton Court. Lely equally excelled as a crayon 
painter. He died in England in 1680. 

LEMAN LAKE, Lemdnus Lacus, Lake of 
Geneva, Genfersee, extends in the form ofa crescent 
from east to west between Switzerland and Savoy. 
Its northern or convex bank, which forms an arc 
of about 58 miles in length, not reckoning the 
sinuosities, belongs to the Swiss canton of Vaud ; 
and the southern or concave side, forming an are 
of 46 miles, belongs for the greater part to Savoy, 
the canton of Geneva possessing about 8 miles of 
it at the south-western, and the canton of Valais 4 
miles of it at the south-eastern extremity. Its 
breadth varies greatly, being about’ 9 miles in the 
middle, 4 towards the eastern extremity, 3 in its 
western part opposite Nyon, and one mile just 
before reaching Geneva. This narrow part, which 
is about 14 miles in length from Nyon to Geneva, 
is called the Little Lake, and more especially the 
Lake of Geneva. The greatest depth of the 
Leman, below the cliffs of Meillerie on the coast of 
Savoy, is nearly 1000 feet; it is 500 feet deep 
near the castle of Chillon, on the opposite coast, and 
from 600 to 300 feet in other places, The lake 
seldom, if ever, freezes; the temperature of its 
water below 150 feet depth is 41° of Fahrenheit, 
Its surface is 1150 feet above the sea, but in sum- 
mer it rises sometimes from six to eight feet higher, 
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owing to the melting of the snows in the Alps, 
The water reflects a bright azure tinge like that of 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Rhone, coming from 
the Valais, enters the lake at its south-east. ex- 
tremity, where the waters of the river are muddy 
coloured; and it issues out of it again at Geneva 
at the south-west extremity, where its waters as- 
sume adeep blue tinge. Steam-boats ply regularly 
between several points on the shores of the lake, 
the scenery around which has been always a sub- 
ject of admiration to travellers. (Leresche, Dic- 
tionnaire Géographique de la Suisse.) 

LEMBERG. ([Gatizia.] 

LEMBERG (Leopol), the capital of the king- 
dom of Galizia, lies in 49°52’ N. lat., 24° 2 
EK. long., and has a population of about 60,000, 
20,000 of whom are Jews. It is situated in a 
narrow valley, on a small stream called the Pel- 
tew, which is dry in summer. The town has 
greatly improved since it came into the possession 
of Austria. It contains many handsome buildings, 
broad straight streets, and lofty houses built of 
freestone, which, with the cupolas and steeples 
of the cathedrals and churches, give it an air of 
grandeur, In 1704 Charles XII. of Sweden 
took it by storm. The fortifications have been 
pulled down, and low ramparts erected, which are 
planted with trees and laid out in public walks. 
There are in Lemberg—a handsome cathedral and 
13 other Roman Catholic churches, an Armenian 
and a Greek cathedral, a Lutheran chapel, 2 
synagogues, and 9 convents. Besides being the 
residence of the Governor-General, and all the chief 
military and civil authorities of the kingdom, 
Lemberg has a university, 2 gymnasia, 2 theological 
seminaries, and numerous charitable institutions. 
The manufactures of woollen cloth and linen are 
important, Lemberg has an important commerce 
with Russia and Turkey. The commission trade 
is very extensive; and an immense amount of 
business is done at the annual fair; it commences 
on Jan. 6, and for some weeks afterwards a vast 
concourse of strangers resort to this place, 

LEMGO. [Lipps.] 

LEMMA (Aju, literally ‘a thing taken or 
assumed’), a preparatory proposition borrowed 
from another subject, or from another part of the 
same subject, and introduced at the point at 
which it becomes indispensable. 

LEMMING. [Muripa.] 

LEMNIAN EARTH is an earthy substance, 
soft, dull, opaque, yellowish white, and falls to 
pieces when put into water. It was formerly 
used in medicine under the name of Terra Sigil- 
lata, Two-thirds of its weight consist of silica. 

LEMNISCA’TA, a curve (first noticed by 
James Bernoulli) having the form of an 8, but 
with the upper and lower parts perfectly symme- 
trical, 

LEMNOS, one of the northern islands of the 
AEgean Sea, situated nearly half way between 
Mount Athos and the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
and about 22 miles south-west of Imbros. Its 
area is about 17 square miles, and its population 
8000, all Greeks, with the exception of the 
Turkish garrison and governor. The modern 
Greeks call both the island and the town Stali- 
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mene, The surface is hilly ; the western part of 
the island, which is more fertile than the eastern, 
produces wine and corn, hemp and flax, and 
fruits, but it is deficient in timber trees and in 
wood for fuel. The principal harbour, called Sant 
Antonio, in the south-west part of the island, is 
large and safe, 

Lemnos is known, in ancient mythology, as the 
spot on which Vulcan fell after being hurled down 
from heaven, The Athenians, led by Miltiades, 
took Lemnos after their conquest of the Cher- 
sonesus. (Herod., vi. 140.) . Lemnos had two 
towns, Hephestiaa and Myrina. The present 
castle is supposed to be on the site of the latter. 

LEMOINE, FRANQOIS, was born at Paris in 
1688. He was the pupil of Louis Galloche, and 
in 1718 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Painting. He obtained a great repu- 
tation by his painting in oil of the Transfiguration 
of Christ on the ceiling of the choir of the church 
des Jacobins, Rue du Bacq, Paris. In 1724 Lemoine 
visited Italy, where he remained for a year, After 
his return to France he was made professor of 
painting in the Academy, and Louis XV. appointed 
him in 1736 his principal painter, with a salary 
of 4100 francs. The first of Lemoine’s great 
works was the cupola of the chapel of the Virgin 
in St. Sulpice, in fresco, which he commenced in 
1729, a work of three years’ labour. His master- 
piece however is the Apotheosis of Hercules, painted 
in oil on canvas pasted on the ceiling of the 
Salon d’Hercule at Versailles. 

After the completion of this great work he was 
without a rival in France, but he never enjoyed 
his success. He was naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, a weakness which the loss of his 
wife and his constant and intense application 
aggravated to such a degree that it amounted to a 
chronic aberration of intellect, and he destroyed 
himself in one of these nervous fits, June 4, 1737, 
ten months after the termination of his great work 
at Versailles, and in the 50th year of hisage. 

LEMON. ([Crrrvs.] 

LEMON ACID. [Qrrrus Avrantium.] 

LEMU’RIDA, the family of Lemurs (Les 
Makis of the French), constituting the last great 
group of the Quadrumana, in Cuvier's ‘ Régne 
Animal.’ 

The characters distinguishing the Lemurs from 
the Monkeys were founded by Linneus upon the 
number of the incisor teeth ; but, as these cha- 
racters are negative, their application in a strict 
sense is impossible. The Lemuride resemble the 
monkeys of the old world in having opposable 
thumbs on the fore hands as well as on the hinder 
pair; and indeed the thumb of the hinder hands 
is large, and greatly expanded at the tip, In some 
species the index finger of the fore hands is ab- 
breviated, and the index finger of the hinder pair 
is armed with a long, subulate, slightly curved 
claw (in the Tarsier the next also); the other 
nails are flat, Tail variable. Fur woolly, The 
molar teeth are tuberculous, the tubercles and 
depressions of the opposing teeth mutually fitting 
into each other. Habits arboreal and nocturnal, 

Several genera are comprehended under the 
Lemurine Family, Of these the chief are :— 
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Propithecus (Bennet). Locality, Madagas- 

ear. (‘ Proc, Zool, Soc.,” 1832, p. 20.) 

. Lemur. Locality, Madagascar. 

. Lichanotus (Indris). Locality, Madagascar. 

. Stenops (Loris and Nyeticebus, Geoff). Lo- 
cality, India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra. 

. Otolicnus (Galago). Locality, Africa. 

. Cheirogaleus. Locality, Madagascar. 

. Microcebus, or Mouse Lemurs. Locality, 
Madagascar. 

. Perodictus (Bennet). Locality, Sierra Leone. 
(‘ Proc. Zool. Soc,’ 1830, p. 109.) 

. Tarsius. Locality, Sumatra, 

To these we may add two abnormal genera, 
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viz.— 
10. Cheiromys. Locality, Madagascar. 
11. Galeopithecus (Flying Lemurs). Locality, 


Moluccas. (‘ Zool. Trans.,’ vol. ii.) 

The genus Lemur may be thus described. 
Head long, muzzle pointed; eyes moderate and 
oblique ; tail long and bushy ; mammz two, pec- 
toral: all are natives of Madagascar; arboreal, 
nocturnal. Their movements are light, sweeping, 
elegant, and precise. They repose wrapped up in 
the form of a ball, with the bushy tail twined 
around them. ‘Their usual voice is a low inward 
grunt, but they often break forth into an abrupt 
hoarse roar. 

q—: 


Incisors, a Canines, cate Molars, 
a 1-1 — 

The first false molar below is stout, and re- 
sembles a canine, whence has arisen the idea that 
it is really a canine, whereas the true canines of 
the lower jaw are in close contact with the in- 
cisors, and like them are obliquely directed. As 
examples of this genus we may notice the White- 
Fronted Lemur (Lemur albifrons), the Buffed 
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White-Fronted Lemur (Lemur albifrons). 


Lemur (LZ. Macaco), the Mongooz Lemur (L. 
Mongos). These animals are easily tamed, very 
gentle, and remarkable: for their address and 
agility. Cidin 

LENA, River. [Srenrta.] “ 

L'ENCLOS, NINON DH, was born in 1616, 
of a noble family of Touraine.. Being remarkably 
handsome and graceful, she was courted by most 
of the noblemen and wits about ‘court. She 
retained her attractions to a very advanced age, 
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Some of her letters to St. Evremond, among 
the works of that author, and in the ‘ Lettres de 
Femmes Célébres,’ edited by L. Collin, 1805, are 
the only authentic memorials of her pen. She 
died in Paris in 1706. 

LENFANT, JACQUES, was born at Bazoche 
in Beaure, a district of the ancient province of 
Orléannois in France, April 13, 1661, and was 
the son of Paul Lenfant, the Protestant minister 
of Chatillon-sur-Seine. He completed his theo- 
logical education at Geneva and Heidelberg, in 
which latter town he was admitted into the 
ministry of the Protestant church during the 
month of August 1684. He obtained the appoint- 
ment of minister of the French church at Heidel- 
berg, and of chaplain to the Dowager Electress 
Palatinee The invasion of the Palatinate by the 
French troops, under Marshal Turenne, compelled 
Lenfant to leave Heidelberg in 1688, and he 
settled at Berlin. The elector of Brandenberg, 
Frederick, afterwards king of Prussia, appointed 
him to the French Protestant church in that city, 
where for upwards of thirty-nine years he per- 
formed duty. In 1707 he visited England, In 
1710 he obtained the situation of chaplain to the 
King of Prussia, and councillor of the high con- 
sistory. Lenfant was suddenly attacked with 
paralysis, and died Aug. 7, 1728. 

In 1718, in conjunction with Beausobre, he 
published a translation of the New Testament, 
with explanatory notes, He wrote many other 
works on theological subjects, but it is by this 
work that he is most known in England, 

LENNEP. [Dissexporr.] 

LENNEP, JOHN DANIEL VAN, was born 
at Leeuwarden, in Friesland, Holland, in No- 
vember 1724, and was educated at the university 
of Franeker. He was elected in 1752 professor 
of Latin and Greek at Groningen, and, after re- 
maining there fifteen years, was appointed to a 
similar professorship at Franeker. He died Feb. 6, 
1771. Lennep is principally known by his ‘ Ety- 
mologicum Linguz Greece,’ which was published 
after his death by his pupil Scheide, 2 vols. 8vo., 
Utrecht, 1790; a book which used to be con- 
sidered a standard authority on Greek etymology, 
but is in fact nothing more than a mass of 
absurdity. 

LENS (Latin for ‘a small bean’), a name given 
to a glass, or other transparent medium, ground 
with two spherical surfaces in such manner as to 
be generated by the revolution of one or other of 
the following figures about the axis AB, 


1 is plano-convex; 2 is double-convex ; when 
the radii are equal, it is called equi-convex ; and. 
when one radius is 6 times the other it is called 
a crossed lens; 3 is a meniscus; in every such 
lens the concave side has the larger radius; 4 is, 
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plano-concave; 5 is double concave; 6 is con- 
cavo-convex. 

Let the following figure represent the passage of 
a ray PQ of light, parallel to the axis MF, 
through a lens QM: then, a number of such rays 
constituting a cylindrical surface about the same 
axis will, after refraction, converge to a certain 
point as F; and at a greater distance from the 
axis a like cylinder of parallel rays will converge 
to a different point, as A, nearer the lens. If the 
former cylinder be very near the axis MF, F is 
considered as the focus of the lens; AF is called 
the longitudinal aberration of a ray PQ, and FB 
its latitudinal aberration. 


We shall merely state here the principal 
formule for determining the focal length MF of a 
lens. The investigations will be found in any good 
treatise on Optics (see Coddington’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Reflexion and Refraction of Light,’ Cambridge, 
1829). 

Let « be the index of refraction, or # : 1 the 
constant proportion which the sine of the angle of 
incidence bears to that of refraction (which for 
plate-glass varies from 1.500 to 1.540; for crown 
glass from 1.525 to 1.563 ; and for flint glass from 
1.576 to 1.642); and let rand s be the radii of 
the two sides of the lens, the former being the 
radius of the surface on which the light is incident, 
and the latter that of the surface from which the 
light emerges after refraction. Also let every 
convex surface be considered as having a positive 
radius, and every concave surface a negative one. 
Let f be the focal distance, it being agreed that 
the focal distance shall be positive when parallel 
rays are made to converge, and negative when they 
are made to diverge, that is, to proceed as if they 
came from a point on the same side of the glass as 
that on which they entered. One formula, upon 
these suppositions, will embrace all the cases; and 
that formula is 


1 1 1 
eae iets) 


on the supposition that the central thickness of the 
lens is inconsiderable, But, if it be necessary to 
take this thickness into account, let it be called ¢, 
and let 7 be the radius of the side at which the 
light enters: then find / from 

(«—1)? ¢ 


S=—1)(—+—)+ be re? 


The focal distance, as determined from the first 
formula, is the same whether the light enter on one 
side or the other; but the correction for the thick- 
ness depends, as we see, upon the side at which it 
enters, 

In applying these formulz to the several cases, 
the proper signs must be given, as above said, to r 
and s, and each of these radii is to be considered 
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as infinite when the surface is plane. Thus, for 
the lens represented at 1, the first formula gives - 

f= ates > 
bn 
and for the lens at 4, 


f=- § 


} uw—l 
again, for the lens at 2, 
rs 
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and the same fraction, with a negative sign pre- 
fixed, is the value of f for the Jens at 5. 

To express the longitudinal aberration AF, in 
the case ofa pencil of parallel rays, supposing the 
material to be glass, in which » may be considered 
3 


. 
— 


as equal to 


s— 


r 
Let MN be represented by y, and mae by z; 


22—10r+1 
then AF = — eee ; 


from which it appears that the longitudinal aberra- 

tion varies directly as the square of the diameter 

of the lens ; and inversely as the focal distance. 
The aberration is least for a given aperture and 


focal length when x = * which gives s = 67, 


requiring a double-convex or double-concave lens, 
in which the radius of the side on which ligh 
enters is one-sixth of the other. The convex lens 
of this kind is what opticians call the crossed ] 
The latitudinal aberration FB is, 
7x? -10x+10 ¥ 
6 in 
If we observe the rays in the second figure (an 
the same may be clearly seen in a beam of sun 
light thrown into an otherwise dark room throug 
a convex lens), we shall sce that the luminous s 
is bounded by a surface of revolution which n 
rows and afterwards spreads again, as in thi 


for glass 


diagram. The smallest circle (at G@) is called th 
circle of least aberration, and is determined 
follows :—lIts centre is nearer to the glass than th 
focus (corrected for the thickness) by three-fourth 
of the longitudinal aberration of the extreme ray 
and its diameter is one-half of the lateral aberra 
tion of the extreme ray. When the incident ra 
in a pencil are not parallel, but proceed from 
point in the axis, on the right or left hand of M 
at a distance, from the lens, represented by U 
then, if V be the distance of the focus of paralle 
rays proceeding in the opposite direction and falli 
on the surface whose radius is s, U being negati 
when the entering pencil is divergent, and 
negative when the emergent pencil is convergen 
Let f be the distance of the uncorrected focus. 
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mined as before. 
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the surface of emergence, deter-| the crown, was beheaded. It was in this reign 
Then, if the thickness of the| that the schism of the Iconoclasts, or Image- 


lens be inconsiderable, V is determined from U by| Breakers commenced, by an edict of Leo 


the equation 
1 1 1 1 1 


When two or more lenses are placed close 
together, in finding the approximate focal distance, | 
uncorrected for the thicknesses, they may be con- 
sidered as one lens, whose focal distance has a 
reciprocal equal to the sum of the reciprocals of 
the focal distances of the component Jenses. 

LENS, CRYSTALLINE. [Eyz.] 

LENT (in Latin, Quadragesima), a time of 
mortification, commemorative of the miraculous 
fasting of our Saviour in the desert; used as a 
preparation for Easter. The Saxon term was 
Lencten, implying Spring, the season when the 
day increases in length, about the commencement 
of which this fast usually falls: it is, in fact, the 
Spring-Fast. In the ancient Latin church Lent 
consisted only of thirty-six days: the four addi- | 
tional days began in the ninth century. 

LENTIBULA’CEX, a small monopetalous | 
order of exogenous plants, resembling Scrophu- 
dariacee. Pinguicula and Utricularia are the 
only genera of this order. 

LFNTIL. [Vicrz.] 

LENZINITH, an earthy, soft, whitish, trans- 
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ordering the immediate removal of all images 
from churehes. This led to great disorders, and 
in the midst of an unsuccessful struggle both 
against the Saracens of Asia and against the 
Italians and the Pope, Leo died of the dropsy in 
the year 741, and was succeeded by his son Uon- 
stantine, 

LEO IV., son of Constantine Copronymus, 
born at Constantinople in 751, succeeded his 
father in 775. He adopted the Iconoclastic 
tenets with blind fanaticism, banished his own 
wife Irene on this account, and persecuted others. 
He died in 780, and was succeeded by his son 
Constantine VI. 

LEO Y., called the Armenian, held a command 
in the army in the reign of Nicephorus. He was 
elevated to the throne a.p, 813, the reigning 
Emperor Michael Rangaubi retiring into a convent. 
The most noticeable events of his reign were the 
persecution of the Iconoclasts, the defeat of the 
Bulgarians, the banishment of the Patriarch Nice- 
phorus, and a succession of conspiracies, to one of 
which, headed by Michael the Stammerer, a pa- 
trician and former adherent of Leo, the emperor 
fell a victim. He was stabbed 4.p. 820. Michael 
the Stammerer succeeded: him. 

LEO VI., styled the Philosopher, was the son 
of the emperor Basilius the Macedonian, whom he 


lucent mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, and | 
water. When put into water, it divides into succeeded in 886. His brother Alexander was 
mumerous small translucent bits, which, when / his nominal colleague, but left the government en- 
touched, fall into grains of great hardness. tirely to Leo. The reign of Leo, which lasted 25 

LEO I., Emperor of Constantinople, born in | years, was not prosperous ; for, while the armies 
Thrace of obscure parents, entered the military were beaten both by the Saracens and Bulgarians, 
service, and rose to high rank. At the death of the capital and the palace were disturbed by the 


the Emperor Marcianus, a.p. 457, he commanded | 
a body of troops near Selymbria, and was pro- | 
claimed emperor by the soldiers. Leo followed | 
the measures of Marcianus against the Hutychians. 
Leo, in concert with Anthemius, emperor of the 
West, prepared a numerous fleet for the recovery 
of Africa, which was occupied’ by the Vandals. | 
The expedition however was defeated. Leo) 
died in Jan. 474, bequeathing the throne to his | 
grandson Leo, the child of Zeno, the captain of his 
guards, and Ariadne, Leo’s daughter. 

LEO II. was four years of age when he was, 
proclaimed. Ariadne and her mother the empress 
Verina, having determined to place Zeno on the 
throne, induced the child one day, while in public, 
to place a crown on his father’s head and call 
him his colleague. Young Leo died after a nomi- 
nal reign of ten months, and Zeno was suspected 
of having procured the death of his child. 

LEO IIL, called Isauricus from the eountry of 


| 


intrigues and excesses of the courtiers, and by the 
emperor’s own irregularities. Leo completed and 
published the ‘ Basilica,’ or Greek compilation of 


the laws of the empire, undertaken by his father. 


He wrote also a treatise on Tactics, which has 
been published by Meursius ; and a collection of 
Oracles or Prophecies, which has also been pub- 
lished. 

LEO I. was only a deacon when he was chosen 
by the clergy and the people of Rome to be their 
bishop, after the death of Sixtus IIL, a.p. 440, 
under the reign of Valentinianus III., emperor of 
the West, and Theodosius II., emperor of the 
East. Soon after his exaltation he had a contro- 
versy with Hilarius, bishop of Arelate, and ob- 
tained a rescript from the Emperor Valentinian IIT. 
suspending Hilarius from his episcopal office. Leo 
also induced the emperor to issue, in the year 445, 
several laws against the Manichzans and other 
heretics. He assembled a council at Rome in 449, 


his birth, was of humble parentage, and served in in which he annulled the acts of the ccuncil of 


the army under Justinian II. 


of Anastasius II. he received ‘the supreme*-com-|oHtans.]., Sogn aft 
mand of the troops of Asia. Anta Bin de, tp 9 SW Aw. 1, poydgnge 
ed, but Leo would not acknowledge Theodosiiis | Hutyches, d ed t 
II., who was proclaimed in,716, and marched to pera ef 4% 
Constantinople, when Thegdosius resigned the | succ eae pene 
crown to Leo in 717. He defeated the Saracens, | his Sermons and his 


who had laid siege to Constantinople; in 
F1d Avatasiag, ‘eho. ad puahpiok W tee 
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Under the reign | Ephesus, which had absolved Eutyches. [Kury- 


wards the Gcumeniec council 
re of 
ing the 
Leo died in 461, and) was 
us I. His writings, espepially 
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du Pontificat de St. Léon le Grand.’ Father Cac- 
ciari published an edition of Leo’s works, 3 vols. 
fol., Rome, 1751-5. Leo’s Sermons have been 
translated into French by the Abbé de Bellegarde, 
Paris, 1701. The Roman Church numbers him 
among its saints, and gives him the epithet of 
Magnus, or ‘ St. Leo the Great.’ 

LEO II. [Porn.] 

LEO III., a native of Rome, was elected after 
the death of Adrian I., a.p. 795. The principal 
event of his pontificate was an attempt made upon 
his life by a band of armed ruffians (for which the 
two chief conspirators, Paschal and Campulus, 
were exiled), and an examination into certain 
charges brought against him by his enemies, but 
which they failed in establishing. Leo crowned 
Charlemagne, who from that time styled himself 
Augustus, and Emperor of the Romans. Leo died 
in 816, and was succeeded by Stephen IV. 

LEO IV., V., VI., VIL, VIIL, IX. [ Porx.] 

LEO X., Giovanni de’ Medici, the second son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, was born in December 
1475. After experiencing some reverses of fortune 
he was elected pope,-in March 1513. He sent a 
general amnesty to be published at Florence, where 
a conspiracy had been discovered against the 
Medici. He appointed his nephew Lorenzo go- 
vernor of Florence, which continued during the 
rest of Leo’s life to be a dependency of Rome. 

Leo found the war renewed in Northern Italy. 
The French were defeated at N ovara, and driven 
from that country; they then formed an alliance 
with the Venetians, which Leo endeavoured to 
break off. 

Leo reopened the council of the Lateran, which 
Louis XII. acknowledged. That monarch died in 
the following year, and his successor, Francis E, 
among his other titles, assumed that of Duke of 
Milan, which was the signal for a new Italian war. 

The French took possession of Milan, and the 
contending parties subsequently came to terms. 
A concordat was agreed upon regulating the ap- 
pointment to the sees and livings in the French 
kingdom, which remained in force till the revolu- 
tion of 1789. A marriage was also agreed upon 
between Lorenzo, the pope’s nephew, and Made- 
leine de Boulogne, niece of Francis de Bourbon, 
duke of Venddme. 

In 1516, Leo, under some frivolous pretences, 
deprived Della Rovere, the nephew of Julius IT., 
of his duchy of Urbino, Pesaro, and Sinigaglia, 
which he gave to his nephew Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Soon afterwards a conspiracy to murder the Pope 
was discovered at Rome, and cardinal Petrucci, who 
was at the head of it, was hanged. In 1517 the 
council of the Lateran was finally closed, and in 
the same year Leo authorised the sale of indul- 
gences in Germany, which was the immediate 
cause of the Reformation. (Luruer.] 

In 1518 a league of five years was proclaimed 
by Leo. among the Christian princes, to oppose the 
advancevofthe Turks, who were threatening Italy. 

The alliance of Leo with Francis I. was a hollow 
one," and the former concluded a secret treaty, 
offerfsive and defensive, with Charles V., July 8, 
1521, by Which it was stipulated that the duchy 


of Milan was té'be taken from the French and. turias. 
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given to Francesco Maria Sforza, and Parma and 
Piacenza to be restored to the Pope. These 
changes were soon effected ; but, in the midst ot 
the public rejoicings thereupon, Leo fell ill, and 
died December 1, 1521. 

‘LEO XI, XII. [Poprr.] 

LEO, JOHN, was a Moor of Granada, who, 
retiring into Africa in 1492, received the surname 
of Arrioanus. He travelled a considerable time 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and subsequently 
abjured the Mohammedan religion under Pope 
Leo X. He is believed to have died about 1526, 
His ‘ Description of Africa’ was first written in 
Arabic, and afterwards translated by its author 
into Italian, There have been several transla- 
tions of it sinee. Leo wrote also the ‘ Lives of the 
Arabian Philosophers,’ printed by Hottinger, in 
Latin, at Ziirich, fol., 1664; and from a different 
manuscript, in the 13th volume of Fabricius’s 
‘ Bibliotheca.’ 

LEO, LEONARDO, was born at Naples in 
1694, and received a musical education under 
Alessandro Scarlatti. He distinguished himself 
by his Italian operas. But, had he not dedicated 
a portion of his time to the church, his name 
would now have been utterly forgotten. His 
‘Dixit,’ ‘ Dominus,’ his ‘ Miserere,’ masses, and 
other sacred music, will always be esteemed, He 
will be remembered too as the master of Piccini, 
Jomelli, and other able composers. He died at 
Naples in 1755. 

LEO, ALLATIUS. [Attatrus.] 

LEO (the Lion), a constellation of the Zodiac, 
which commemorates the Nemzan lion killed by 
Hercules in the mythology of the Greeks. It is 
surrounded by Ursa Major, Leo Minor, Cancer, 
Hydra, Sextans, Virgo, and Coma Berenices. A 
line drawn through the pole star and the lowest 
of the four in the Great Bear (or y) passes through 
Deneb (or 6 Leonis) ; and a line drawn through 
the bright star Regulus (or « Leonis) of the first 
magnitude and Deneb passes nearly through 
Arcturus. 

LEO MINOR, a constellation of Hevelius, 
surrounded by Ursa Major, Lynx, Cancer, and 
Leo. 

LEOMINSTER. [ HerErorpsHtre. } 

LEO'N, the name of a kingdom in Spain, 
which grew out of the conquests of the Chris- 
tians from the Moors. The immediate succes- 
sors of Pelayo were kings of Asturias, and resided 
at Oviedo. Alfonso, the Catholic, a.p. 739 to 
757, conquered the towns of Leon, Astorga, 
Simancas, Zamora, Salamanca, and Ledesma, as 
well as part of Galicia, all of which were added to 
the dominions of the Asturian kings. Qarcia, son 
and successor of Alfonso III., about a.p. 910, 
transferred the seat of sovereignty from Oviedo to 
Leon. Henceforth the Christian kingdom in 
Northern Spain was called the Kingdom of Leon 
and Asturias. The male line of the kings of 
Leon became extinct with Bermudo IIL. jn the. 
year 1037, His sister had married Fernando, 
king of Castile, who thus united both crowns. 
But, upon Fernando’s death, Sancho, one of his 
sons, had Castile, and Alfonso had Leon and As- 
Thé two kingdoms remained distinct, 
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although their crowns were sometimes worn by 
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With these, during two days’ fight, he defended 


eee person, for nearly two centuries, until|the narrow defile which was the usual passage 
er 


nando III., in 1230, permanently united the 
two kingdoms, assuming the title of king of Leon 
and Castilla, which his successors retained. 

The territory of the kingdom of Leon is com- 
prised in the basin of the Duero, between the 
Asturian mountains on the north, the Sierra de 
Gata and Sierra de Gredos on the south, which 
divide the basin of the Duero from that of the 
Tagus, Old Castile on the east, and the frontiers 
of Portugal and Galicia on the west. It is now 
divided into 6 provinces; Leon; PALENCIA ; 
Toro; SauaManoa; VALLADOLID ; and Zamora. 
The area is 19,974 square miles, and its popu- 
lation in 1833 was close upon one million. 

LEO/N, THE PROVINCE OF, is bounded 
N. by the Asturias, S. by Zamora, E. by Pa- 
lencia, and W. by Galicia. It is 130 miles in 
length from E. to W., and about 50 wide from N. 
toS. The area is 5869 square miles, and the 
population in 1833 was 267,438. The province 
belongs mainly to the basin of the Duero, being 
crossed from N. to S. by the Esla, which rises 
in the mountains of Valdeburon, on the borders of 
Asturias, and flows southwards into the province 
of Zamora, where it enters the Duero. There is 
a small part of the province of Leon, west of 
Astorga, which belongs to the basin of the Mino, 
being watered by the Sil, a tributary of that river. 
The surface of Leon is mountainous in the north 
of the province, where it rises towards the Astu- 
rian chain, but it slopes to the south, where it 
sinks into the plain of the Duero. The country 
produces corn, fruit, vegetables, hemp, flax, and 
wine. Large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, as 
well as horses and mules, are reared in this pro- 
vince. The manufactures are unimportant. 

Leon, the capital, an old and somewhat de- 
cayed city, is said to have been built by the 
Roman soldiers of the 7th legion, in the time 
of Vespasian ; it was for more than two centuries 
the residence of the kings of Christian Spain. Its 
cathedral, built in the 13th century, is one of the 
finest in Spain, and contains the tombs of the old 
kings. There are two other collegiate churches, 
San-Marco and San-Ysidro. The Plaza Mayor, 
or principal square, is handsome, and there are 
other squares adorned with fountains. Leon con- 
tains about 6000 inhabitants. [AsToraa.] 

LEONARD, ST. [Viennz, Havre. | 

LEONARDO of PISA, or LEONARDO 
BONACCI, an Italian mathematician who lived 
at the commencement of the 13th century, was 
the first person who brought to Europe the 
knowledge of algebra. His work was never 
printed, but is preserved at Rome, and is de- 
scribed in Cossali’s ‘ History of Algebra.’ He was 
author of a treatise preserved in the Maglia- 
becchi library at Florence, entitled ‘ Practica Geo- 


graphia.’ 

LEO'NIDAS, king of Sparta, commanded the 
Grecian troops sent to maintain the pass of 
Thermépyle against the invading army of the 
Persians under Xerxes, p.o. 480. The force 
nnder his command amounted to 4200 men, besides 


from Thessaly to the southern parts of Greece. 
But some renegades discovered a circuitous and 
unfrequented pass by which a body of the in- 
vaders crossed Mount (ta, On receiving intel- 
ligence that his position was thus turned, Leonidas 
dismissed all his soldiers except 300 Spartans ; 
the Thebans, whose fidelity to the common cause 
was suspected ; and the Thespians, 700 in num- 
ber, who resolved to share the fate and the glory 
of the Spartans,—for the laws of Sparta forbade 
her citizens to turn their backs upon any odds, 
Being surrounded and attacked in front and rear, 
the Spartans and Thespians fell to a man after 
making vast slaughter: the Thebans asked and 
received quarter. The corpse of Leonidas was 
mutilated, and exposed on a cross by Xerxes. A 
stone lion was afterwards raised on the spot where 
he fell. The slain were buried where they fell, 
and their memory was honoured by monumental 
pillars. Two of the inscriptions ran thus :— 
‘Here four thousand men from Peloponnesus 
once fought three millions.’ ‘Stranger, tell the 
Lacedemonians that we lie here, obeying their 
laws.’ 

This is the account of Herodotus (vii. 202, &c.). 
Diodorus and Plutarch tell the story somewhat 
differently. ; 

LEONINE VERSES, a kind of measure much 
in fashion during the middle ages. It consists 
properly of the Latin hexameter, or hexameter 
and pentameter rhymed. The most common 
structure of the verse is that in which the cesura 
on the fifth syllable rhymes with the end of the 
line: as, 

‘En Rex Edvardus, debacchans ut Leopardus.’ 

There is an example of a modern attempt at 
Leonine verses in Parnell’s translation of a passage 
in the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ beginning, 


* Et nunc dilectum speculum pro more retectum.’ 


The classical metre is not essential. We find 
in the ancient hymns of the Roman Catholic 
Church the rhythm of modern versification ; and 
in the famous song of Walter de Mapes, arch- 
deacon of Oxford in the time of Henry II. : 

"© Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant, cum venerint Angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huie potatori.’ 

LEO/NTODON TARA’XACUM (Dandelion), 
a perennial herbaceous plant of frequent occur- 
rence. The root, leaves, and flower-stem (scape) 
contain much milky juice; but the root only is 
employed in medicine, The leaves by blanching 
can be rendered fit for use as a salad, as they 
then retain only a moderate degree of bitterness. 

LEONU'RUS (from aéwy, ‘a lion,’ and odgd, ‘a 
tail’), a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Labiate. L. cardiaca, Motherwort, is a 
bitter herb with a pungent unpleasant smell. It 
is found in hedges and waste places in Great 
Britain, all over Europe, and in the middle of 
Asia. There are eight species of Leonwrus 
described by botanists as growing chiefly in Europe 


the Opuntian Locri and a thousand Phocians. |and in the north of Asia, None of them are very 
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ornamental, and, being biennial plants, the seeds 
only require to be sown in the open ground, 

LEOPARD’S BANE. [Arnioa.] 

LEOPARDS, a name by which the greater 
spotted feline animals are popularly known. 
‘These animals, though less in size than the lion 
and tiger, are larger than the lynxes and tiger- 
cats; they are very formidable, active, and daring, 
and ascend trees with the utmost facility. The 
group is principally confined to the old world, one 
species only being American. 

1. The Panther and Leopard (Felis Pardus 
and Felis Leopardus)—We have had opportu- 
nities more than most persons of seeing feline 
animals in a state of captivity; but we know not 
what positive distinctions there are between the 
panther and leopard, In both we observe rosettes, 
or even simple spots on a fine yellow ground; 
but in the size and minor arrangement of the 
open rosettes there is the greatest variation. Col. 
H. Smith defines the leopard as differing from the 
panther in being of a paler yellowish colour, of 
rather smaller size, and with the rosettes made 
up of several dots partially united into a circular 
figure jn some instances, and into a quadrangular, 
triangular, or less determinate form in others. 
But on these very grounds, if there be two species, 
there must be several more. Once or twice have we 
seen black leopards or panthers (whichever they 
be) in which the ground colour is dull black, with 
spots of a rich glossy black; and Pennant (‘ Hist. 
Quad.,” 1793) figures a black leopard in the Tower 
of London, brought from Bengal by Warren 
Hastings. Some consider this animal to be a 
distinct species, and describe it under the title of 
Felis melas. In certain parts of Java, according 
to Péron, the black leopard is common. 

Mr. Bennett (‘Gardens and Menagerie of the 
Zool. Soc.,’ 1830) says, ‘Whether the leopard 
and the panther are in reality distinct species, 
and if so, on what particular characters the specific 
distinction depends, are questions that have been 
so variously solyed by writers of the highest emi- 
nence, that we cannot, without better opportu- 
nities for comparison of specimens than we at 
present possess, adopt the conclusions to which 
any one of them has come upon the subject.’ 
The fact is this: Suppose it be proved that there 
are several species of old world Felidae entitled 
to the names of panther or leopard, how can we 
tell to which the specific title of Pardus and 
Leopardus is applicable? On this point we might 
waste pages by references to writers whose con- 


Leopard (Felis leopardus). 
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clusions end in nothing. The leopard or panther 
is found in Africa, India, and the Indian Islands, 
as Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, &c. 

2. The Rimau Dahan (Felis macrocelis, Temm.).. 
—a beautiful species, with bold square or angular 
markings; a native of Sumatra, and discovered 
there by Sir Stamford Raffles. This form leads 
the way to the tiger-cats, with marbled markings. 
(See Delis marmorata, ‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,” 
1836, p. 107; and also ‘ Zool. Journ.,’ vol. i.) 

8. The Ounce (Felis uncia).—Till recently 
the Ounce (Once, Buffon) was confounded either 
with the leopard or the panther, but it is a 
decidedly distinct species. Buffon has figured it, 
and Bewick has copied the figure, 

In June 1837 Mr. Gray brought before the 
notice of a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London some mammalia which he had lately pur- 
chased for the British Museum from a collection 
made by the late Colonel Cobb in India, among 
which was an adult specimen of the Once of 
Buffon (‘ Hist. Nat.’), on which Schreber formed 
his Felis wneia, which has been regarded by 
Cuvier, Temminck, and most succeeding authors 
as a leopard, but which, continued Mr; Gray, ‘is 
a distinet species, easily known by the thickness 
of its fur, the paleness of its colour, the irregular 
form of the spots, and especially by the great 
length and thickness of the tail.’ Mr. Gray 
observed, that a more detailed description of this 
animal was unnecessary, as it agreed in all par- 
ticulars with the specimen described by Buffon. 

4. The Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard (Felis 
jubata, Schreber, Cynailurus jubatus, Wagler).— 
The Cheetah, or Chetah, is a slender but tall ani- 
mal, with wiry limbs, and with claws but slightly 
retractile. It is extensively spread through 
Africa and the warmer parts of Asia, and in 
India and Persia it is domesticated and trained to 
the chase or rather the surprisal of the antelope, 
towards which it creeps stealthily until within 
range of its spring. The general colour of the 
cheetah is fawn yellow, variegated with round 
black spots; a distinct black stripe passes from 
the inner angle of the eye to the angle of the 
mouth ; the tip of the nose is black. The profile 
of the forehead and face is convex; the eye i 
peculiarly large, fine, and expressive; the pupils 
are circular. The tail is long and curled up at its} 
extremity, which is white. The fur is rather crisp, 
and on the neck and shoulders is longer th 
elsewhere, and forms a sort of mane. 

5. The Jaguar or American Panther (Feld 
onga of Linneeus).—This formidable animal i 
larger, and more robust and stoutly made, than th 
leopard. The head is larger and rather shorte 
than that of the leopard, and the profile of th 
forehead more prominent; the limbs are mor 
thick and muscular, and the tail shorter. Speci 
mens of this savage beast have been confounde 
with the leopard; but the Jaguar, besides differin 
in other points, always displays a bold streak o 
two of black extending across the chest fro 
shoulder to shoulder. The rosettes on the bod 
are very large, open, and somewhat angular, wit 
a central spot or two of black in each; a chain o 
| black dashes extends along the spine. 


~ 
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Of all the American Felide the jaguar is the 
most formidable. It prefers the wooded and marshy 
districts of the warmer regions, and is common in 
Paraguay and Brazil. According to Humboldt 
4000 of these beasts are annually killed in the 
Spanish territories, and 2000 skins are exported 
every year from Buenos Ayres only. The Jaguar 
climbs with the utmost ease, and chases the mon- 
keys among the branches. It also swims well, 
crossing broad rivers with ease. Birds, fish, 
turtles, peccaries, capybaras, monkeys, and domes- 
tic quadrupeds are its prey, but it seldom volun- 
tarily attacks man: when hard pressed however, it 
makes“a resolute defence. 

There is a black variety of the Jaguar, Le 
Jaguar Noir of the French, Felis nigra of Erxle- 
ben, and probably the Jaguarete of Marcgrave. 
This seems to have been the animal noticed by 
Lieut. Maw, R.N. (‘Journal of a Passage from 
the Pacifie to the Atlantic,’ 8vo., London, 1829), 
at Para, as a ‘black onga, or tiger.’ It had been 
procured up the rivers by Mr. Campbell, and, 
when Mr. Maw saw it, was a formidable animal. 
*I am not sure,’ says that gentleman, ‘that it 
had the length of limb of a Bengal tiger; but it 
was thicker, and I think it would have weighed 
more. When lying down, there appeared to be 
searcely any leg, but its thigh was like an im- 
mense ham.’ Lieut. Maw relates some amusing 
anecdotes about this animal, for which we refer 
the reader to his interesting book. 

The Chati, the Ocelots, and other Tiger-Cats, 
are noticed under the article Trazrs. The Puma 
is described under the article Lion. 

LEOPOLD I., emperor of Germany, of the 
house of Austria, son of Ferdinand ITI. and of Mary 
Anne of Spain, born in 1640, was proclaimed 
king of Hungary in 1655, king of Bohemia in 
1657, and emperor of Germany in 1659. The 
Turks, who were then overrunning Hungary, were 
joined by a large portion of the Hungarians under 
Emeric Tekeli, and gained several victories over 
the Emperor. Louis XIV., who had encouraged 
the Turks in their invasion, now formed a plot, 
by means of his diplomatic agent at Cracow, to 
dethrone Sobieski, who had promised to assist 
Leopold. The plot however was discovered by 
means of an intercepted letter written by the 
French ambassador. Sobieski laid the matter 
before the Polish diet, expressing at the same time 
his conviction, whether real or politically as- 
sumed, that the whole was a fabrication. ‘ But,’ 
added he, ‘let us convince the world also that it 
is an imposture ; let us declare war against the 
infidels.’ The declaration was voted almost unani- 
mously. On Sept. 11, 1683, the allied army reached 
the summit of the Calemberg, which commanded 
a view of the Austrian capital, then invested by 
the Turks. On the 12th the battle was fought, 
the Turks were defeated, and Vienna and perhaps 
all eastern Europe were saved. 

At the Diet of Presburg of 1687 the crown of 
Hungary was declared to be no longer elective, 
but hereditary in the Austrian male line, Tran- 
sylvania likewise submitted to Leopold. 
Yurkish war was at length concluded by a great 
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near Zenta in Hungary, which was followed by 
the peace of Carlowitz. 

Leopold sustained three wars commenced by 
Louis XIV. The first was ended by the treaty of 
Nymwegen in 1679, and the second by the peace 
of Ryswick, in 1697. The third was that of 
the Spanish Succession, to which Leopold’s son the 
archduke Charles had undoubted claims. Leopold 
however did not live to see the termination of it; 
he died in 1705. 

The principal internal events in Germany during 
the reign of Leopold are: 1. The establishment of 
a ninth electorate in favour of Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick Liineburg, who in 1692 be- 
came the first elector of Hanover. 2. The as- 
sumption of the regal title by Frederic, elector of 
Brandenberg and duke of Prussia, in 1701. 3. 
The establishment of a permanent Diet, attended, 
not by the electors in person, but by their repre- 
sentatives. Leopold’s private character was esti- 
mable, and his disposition was good and well- 
meaning, but he was weak, irresolute, and inclined 
to bigotry. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Joseph I. 

LEOPOLD II. of Germany, and I. of Tuscany, 
was the second son of Maria Theresa of Austria 
and Francis of Lorraine. He succeeded to the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany in 1765, and fixed his 
residence at Florence. During’ the five-and-twenty 
years of his administration he greatly improved 
the condition of Tuscany. Py his ‘ Motu proprio, 
in 1786, he promulgated a new criminai code, 
abolished torture and the punishment of death, and 
established penitentaries to reclaim offenders. He 
finally abolished the Inquisition in Tuscany in 
July 1782, and placed the monks and nuns of 
his dominions under the jurisdiction of the 
respective bishops. This he effected through the 
agency of Ricci, bishop of Pistoia. The whole 
of the curious controversy which followed with 
the Court of Rome is given in Potter’s work ‘ Vie 
de Scipion de Ricci,’ 3 vols., Brussels, 18265. 
In his civil administration Leopold effected many 
important reforms. 

By the death of his brother Joseph II., Feb. 
20, 1790, Leopold succeeded to his dominjons, and 
was elected Emperor of Germany, whilst his son 
Ferdinand succeeded him as Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. On assuming the administration of the 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, 
Leopold showed an earnest desire to please his 
subjects, and he succeeded ; he abolished the more 
obnoxious innovations of his brother ; he concluded 
a peace with the Porte ; he pacified Hungary ; and, 
having done this, his next step was to endeavour to 
pacify the revolted states of the Netherlands, by 
offering to re-establish their ancient constitutions. 
The insurgents having obstinately refused to listen 
to his offers, he sent troops against them, and re- 
covered without much difficulty those fine pro- 
vinces. Then came anxieties concerning the fate 
of his sister Antoinette, queen of France, and her 
husband ; the convention of Reichenbach, and that 
of Pilnitz, in August 1791, between Austria and 


The | Prussia, for the purpose of checking the progress 
‘of French revolutionary proselytism. But the 


victory gained by Prince Eugene, in Sept. 1697, | intentions of Leopold were essentially pacific. In 
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the midst of all these cares Leopold died, mined 2. Marcus Amilius Lepidus, Prator B.c. 81; 
Ist, 1792, aged 44. He was succeeded by his after which he obtained the province of Sicily. 
eldest son, Francis II. In his consulship, B.o. 78, he endeavoured to re- 

LEO’/STHENES was one of the last successful scind the measures of Sulla, but was driven out 
generals of Athens, His first exploit was the of Italy by his colleague Quintus Catulus, and by 
‘defeat of the Bootians, near Platea. After this | Pompeius, and retired to Sardinia, where he died 
he took post at Pyle, to prevent the entrance of in the following year. 

‘Antipater into Greece, defeated him, and shut him| 3. Marcus Aimilius Lepidus, the Triumvir, the 
‘up in Lamia, a town in Thessaly, to which he laid /son of the preceding, was Aidile B.o. 52, and 
siege ; and from that siege the Lamian War has | Preetor B.o. 49, in which year Cesar came to an 
itsname. Leosthenes was killed in the course of open rupture with the senatorian party. [Casak; 
it; and after his death success deserted the | ANronius.| Lepidus from his entrance into pub- 
Athenian arms. [Anzipater.] He left a high lic life opposed the senatorian party; and his 
reputation. His picture, painted by Arcesilaus, is great riches and family connections made fim an 
mentioned by Pausanias (1,c.i.) as one of the |important accession to the popular cause. On the 
objects in the Peireeus worthy of notice. first expedition of Caesar into Spain, Lepidus was 

LEPANTO, GULF OF, the ancient Corinthian | left in charge of the city. During Czsar’s absence, 
Gulf, is a narrow sea above seventy miles in| Lepidus proposed the law by which Cesar was 
length from west to east, extending between the | created Dictator. 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus and the main-| In the following year, B.c. 48, he obtained the 
land of Greece. It is entered from the Gulf of | province of Hispania Citerior, with the title of 
Patras on the western side by a strait not quite | Proconsul, and in B.c. 46 was made consul with 
two miles wide, which is defended by two castles. ,Casar, and at the same time his master of the 
A few miles inside of the straits, on the northern | horse. In B.c. 44 he was again made master of 
coast, is the town of Lepanto, the ancient Naz- | the horse, and appointed to the provinces of Gallia 
pactos, built on a hill, and commanded by a castle, | Narbonensis and Hispania Citerior; but he did 
with a good harbour, and between 2000 and 3000 | not immediately leave Rome. After the death of 
inhabitants. The gulf widens towards the middle | Cesar, Lepidus was courted by both parties. Le- 
to the breadth of 12 or 13 miles, exclusive of|pidus promised to assist the Senate, but at the 
several deep bays which indent its northern coast, |same time carried on a secret negotiation with 
especially the Bay of Salona, the ancient Crisszean| Antonius. On his arrival in his province, bein 
Gulf, which stretches about 8 miles to the north. | ordered by the Senate to join Decimus Brutus, 
The eastern extremity of the Gulf of Lepanto ter- | instead of obeying, he united his forces with thos 
minates in two bays: that of Corinth to the south- | of Antonius. 
east, where the Lecheum or western harbour of} In the autumn of this year, B.c. 43, the cel 
Corinth once was; and the other, which extends | brated triumvirate was established between An: 
to the north-east, bordering on the territory of|tonius, Lepidus, and Octavianus (Augustus) ; and 
Mégaris and stretching to the foot of Mount) in the division of the provinces, Lepidus receive 
Cithzron. This last bay is now called Livadostro.|Spain and Gallia Narbonensis. The conduct o 

Lepanto has given its name to a celebrated naval | the war against Brutus and Cassius was assigne 
battle fought on the 7th October, 1571, in which |to Antonius and Augustus; while the charge o 
the Christian allied fleet, amounting to 210 ships | the city was intrusted to Lepidus, who was agai 
in all, commanded by John of Austria, utterly | elected consul (B.c. 43), After the defeat of Brutu 
defeated the Turkish fleet of 300 sail under Ali|and Cassius, in the new division of the provine 
Pasha, who lost his life in the engagement. | which was made after the battle of Philippi, Spai 
Cervantes fought in this battle, and received |and Gallia Narbonensis were taken from Lepidus 
a wound which deprived him of the use of and Africa given to him instead. Lepidus ha 
his left hand for the rest of his life. The battle | now lost all anthority ; but he was again includ 
of Lepanto is called by some Italian writers the |in the triumvirate, when it was renewed B.c. 37 
battle of Curzolari, from the group of islets so|/In the following year he was summoned fro 
called at the mouth of the Achelous, where the | Africa to assist Augustus in Sicily against Sextu 
battle commenced, Pompeius ; and he landed with a large army, b 

LEPEDOLITE, Lilac Mica, occurs massive, | means of which he endeavoured to regain his los 
and is usually composed of small flexible thin | power. But, being deserted by his own troops, h 
scales. The colour varies. Before the blow-pipe| was obliged to implore the mercy of August 
it melts into a--spongy semi-transparent white | who spared his life, and allowed him to retain hi 
globule. It consists mainly of silica and alumina. | private property and the dignity of Pontifex Ma 

LE’PIDI, the name of one of the most distin-| mus, which he had obtained on the death of Juliu 
guished families of the patrician gens of Amrit. | Cesar, but he banished him, according to Suetoniu 
Those most worthy of notice are :— to Circeii (‘ Octay.’ c. 16). 

1. Marcus Amilius Lepidus, who was sent as After the battle of Actium, his son formed 
ambassador to Ptolemieus, king of Egypt, at the| conspiracy for the assassination of Augustus o 
close of the Second Punic War, B.c. 201. He ob-| his return from the East, which was discovered b 
tained the consulship B.0. 187, and again in 3.0. | Maecenas ; and Lepidus, having incurred the su 
175. In p.0, 179 he was elected Pontifex Maxi-| picion of his former colleague, repaired to Rom 
mus and Censor. He was Princeps Senatus six| where he was treated, according to Dion Cassiu 
times, He died n.0. 150. with studied contempt. He died B.o, 12, 
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(Cicero's Letters and Ovations ; Crsar’s Civil 
War; the Epitomes of Livy, Dion, Appian, &e. ; 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; and Drumann's Ge 
schichte Roms.) 

LEPI'DIUM (from assis, a scale, in allusion to 
the form of the pods, which resemble little scales), 
a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Crucifere. L. sativum is the common Garden 
Cress. 
Cyprus in corn-fields. There are three varieties 
of the species; the broad-leaved cress, which is 
cultivated chiefly for rearing young turkeys ; the 
curled variety, which is sometimes used as a salad, 
but is considered preferable as a garnish; and the 


common plain-leaved cress, which forms one of our 


earliest spring salads, and has a peculiarly warm 
and grateful relish. All the varieties are raised 
from seed, of which one ounce will serve for a bed 
four feet square. 

L. latifolium is a native of Europe, also of Al- 


giers, and of several parts of England, generally 


near the sea. It has a very hot biting taste, and 
has been used instead of horse-radish. 


Poor Man’s Pepper. 


LEPIDODE’NDRON, an important genus of 
fossil plants, in the examination of which Stern- 
berg, Brongniart, and Lindley, have signalised 
their abilities, not without success, though some 
uncertainty yet attaches to the botanical relations 
of these singular specimens of the flora of earlier 


nature. M. Brongniart referred the Lepidoden- 
dra to the natural group of Lycopodiacee, point- 
ing out however their analogies’ to Cycadee and 
Conifere. 


Dr. Lindley, in the first volume of the ¢ Fossil 
Flora of Great Britain,’ after discussing the botani- 
cal relations of Lepidodendra, remarks,‘ On the 
whole, we are led to conclude that the Lepidoden- 
dron genus was not exactly like either Conifere, 
or Lycopodiacee, but that it occupied an inter- 
mediate station between these two orders, ap- 
proaching more nearly to the latter than the 
former.’ These views have since been confirmed 
The species are numerous, 
and confined to the older strata, and specially 
[Coan Puanrs. ] 


by later discoveries. 


abundant in the coal formation. 
LEPIDOPHY’LLUM. Fossil leaves which 


occur in the coal formation are thus named by M. 
Brongniart. Some of these belong to Lepidoden- 


dron, others to Stigmaria. 

_ LEPIDO’PTERA, one of the orders into which 

insects are divided, called Glossata by Fabricius. 
This order is composed of those insects which 


are.commonly known by the names of Butterflies 


and Moths, and which possess four wings, usually 


of large size, and covered with a multitude of 


minute scales, which to the naked eye appear like 
powder. ‘I'he nervures of the wings are not very 
numerous, and are disposed chiefly in a longitu- 
dinal direction : a small tippet-like appendage is 
situated on each side of the thorax at the base 
of the wings, which appendages are called by 
Latreille pterygoda. The antenn» are almost 
always distinct, and are composed of numerous 
minute joints, The parts of the mouth are formed 
VOL. VII. 


It is a native of Persia and the island of 


Poor 
people are in the habit of eating it as a condiment 
to their food, hence it has acquired the name of 
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into a proboscis fitted for extracting the nectar 
from flowers, or conveying other juices to the @eso- 
phagus. 
spirally folded beneath the head and between two.” ° 
palpi covered with hair, which are usually directed 
forwards and upwards, 


This proboscis, when not in use, lies 


and which represent the. 
labial palpi. © The proboscis is called, in these 
insects, antlia by Messrs. Kirby and Spenee, 
spiritrompe by Latreille, and lingua according to 
the nomenclature of Fabricius, and is composed 
of two subcylindrical tubes, which vary greatly in 
length in the different species of lepidopterous 
insects, and between which there is an inter- 
mediate one, formed by their junction, which is 
effected by means of a series of hooks inoscu- 
lating one with another like the lamine of a 
feather. It is through this central tube that the 
juices are conveyed, the lateral tubes being in- 
tended, as it is supposed, for the reception of air ; 
they are called by Messrs. Kirby and Spence 
solenaria, a name however which is not wanted, 
since the two tubes in question represent the 
maxill, and are furnished with minute maxillary 
palpi at their base. The mandibles and labrum 
in these insects are reduced to mere rudiments. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen are always more 
or less covered with hair; the former, besides the 
ordinary compound eyes, is sometimes furnished 
with simple eyes or stemmata; these however are 
generally hidden by the hair of the head, and 
do not exist in the diurnal lepidoptera. 

The food of the larve almost always con- 
sists of vegetable substances, generally the 
leaves of plants. Some live in rotten or rather 
dead wood, upon which they feed; others feed 
upon animal substances, and are very destructive 
to furs, woollen goods, feathers, &c.; and the 
larva of a species of moth (the Honeycomb moth, 
Galleria cereana) subsists upon wax, living in 
bee-hives*, 

The pupa, or chrysalises, are incapable of eat- 
ing or locomotion, and are termed obtected 3; they 
usually approach somewhat to an oval form, but 
are pointed more or less at the posterior extre- 
mity. .The shape of the pups however varies 
much according to the species ; and those of But- 
terflies often present numerous angular projec- 
tions, and sometimes exhibit brilliant metallic 
colours. The parts of the perfect insect, stich as 
the head, thorax, segments of the abdomen, wings, 
and legs, can be distinctly traced. 

Latreille divides this order into three principal 
groups, according with the three Linnaean genera 
Papilio, Sphinx, and Phalena. To this first group 
he applies the name Diurna ; Crepuscularia is 
used to designate the second; and the third group, 
or that corresponding to Phalzna of Linnzus, is 
called by Latreille Nocturna. 

LEPIDO’/STROBUS. M. Brongniart gave this 


‘name to the Fossil Fruits, supposed to be those of 


the Lepidodendra, which frequently occur in the 
coal formation, as at Coalbrook Dale, near Brad- 
ford, &c. 


* This larva forms pueriee in the honeycomb, which 
are invariably inclosed by a strong silken web, serving 
to protect it from the bees; and, asthe moths inerease 
rapidly in number, the hive is of necessity soon deserted 
by its proper inhabitants, 

II 
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PONTIAN ALPS. [Atps.] 
—_LEP’ORIDA, a family of Rodents, the type 
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sion have the ears moderate, the legs not much 
differing from each other, nearly perfect clavicles, 


of which may be considered as existing in the;and no tail: they have hitherto, he adds, been 


Common Hare. . 

Cuvier characterises the Hares as having the 
upper incisor teeth double, that is to say, each of 
them has, behind, another smaller one. Their 
molars, to the number of. five, are formed each of 
two vertical laminze soldered together. In the 
upper jaw there is & sixth, which is simple and 
very small. They have five toes before and four 
behind, an enormous cecum five or six times 
larger than the stomath, and furnished within 
with a spiral lamina, which runs throughout its 
length. ‘The interior of their mouth and the bot- 
tom of their feet are furnished with hair, like 
the rest of their body. He divides the group 
into— 

1. The Hares, properly so called, which have 
long ears, a short tail, the hind feet much longer 
than the fore-feet, imperfect clavicles, and the sub- 
orbital space in the skeleton pierced like net-work. 
The species are, he observes, rather numerous, 
and so much alike that it is difficult to define 
them. 

The Common Hare, Sepus timidus, which is 
generally considered as the type, is too well known 
to need description, and it will suffice to state that 
it is the Awyws (Lagus) of the Greeks; Lepus of 
the ancient Italians; Lepre and Lievora of the 
modern Italians; Liebre and Lebratillo of the 
Spaniards; Liévre of the French; Has, Haas, 
and Hase of the Germans; Maukin of the Scotch. 

We must here notice the Irish Hare, Lepus 
Hibernicus. The Earl of Derby appears to have 
been the first who drew particular attention to it, 
and it was described in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society’ by Mr. Yarrell in 1833. Mr. 
Jenyns gives it as a variety of Lepus timidus ; 
but Mr. Bell (‘ British Quadrupeds’) states that a 
careful examination of several specimens has 
assured him that it is not merely a variety of the 
common Hare of England, but that itis specifically 
distinct. It further appears that Lepus Hibernicus 
is the only Hare found in Ireland, which may 
account for its remaining so long unnoticed ; for 
opportunities of comparison could not have been 
very frequent. Its fur is considered valueless. 

The Varying Hare, or Alpine Hare, Lepus 
variabilis of Pallas, which changes the colour of 
its coat with the seasons, requires a short notice. 
The fur, which is fnll and soft, is, in summer, 
gray, intermixed with silky hair of a yellowish 
brown; the ears are tipped. with black, and the 
under parts are light gray. The tail is white 
beneath and gray above. As the winter app®oaches, 
the fur gradually beconfes white, except that on 
the lips and the tips of the ears, which remains 
black. In the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,’ 
vol, ii., is an interesting account of the process as 
it occurs in Scotland, from which it would seem 
that the winter change of colour takes place with- 
out any removal of the hair, as in the Ermine. 

The Rabbit, or Coney, Lepus ewniculus, Linn., 
Coniglio, of the Italians, Conejo of the Spanish, 
Kaninchin of the Germans, is known to every one. 

2. Lagomys. The species composing this divi- 


y 


only found recent in Siberia, and fossil remains of 
an unknown species have been detected in the 
osseous breccia of Corsica. 

In the genus Lagomys the muzzle is acute; the 
ears short and somewhat rounded ; the soles of the 


feet hairy; the claws falcular; no tail. Locality, 
Northern Asia. 
Example.—Lagomys pusillus. This species 


(Lepus pusillus of Pallas; Calling Hare of 
Pennant) has the head longer than is usual 
with Hares, and thickly covered with fur, even to 
the tip of the nose; numerous hairs in the whis- 
kers; ears large and rounded ; legs very short ; 
soles furred beneath ; its whole coat very soft, long, 
and smooth, with a thick long fine down beneath, 
of a brownish lead colour; the hairs of the same 
colour, towards the ends of a light gray, and tipt 
with black; the lower part of the body hoary ; 
the sides and ends of the fur yellowish. Length 
about six inches; weight from 3} to 4} ounces 5 
in winter scarcely 2} ounces, (Pallas, Pennant.) 


Calling Hare (Lagomys pusillus). 


Localities. —The south-east parts of Russia, ang 
about all the ridge spreading from the Ural chai 
to the south, about the Irtish, and in the wes 
part of the Altaic chain, but nowhere in the Eas 
beyond the Oby. (Pallas, Pennant.) 

Habits.—Delighting in the most sunny valley 
and hills, where the herbage is plentiful and del 
cate, the Calling Hares choose these localitie 
when in the vicinity of a wood, which will affo 
them a ready refuge in the case of danger ¢ 
alarm. Their burrows, especially those belongin 
to the old ones and to females, are curious an 
intricate, so well concealed amid the shrubs 4 
some dry spot that detection is very difficult ; an 
to increase the difficulty, the animal is said 
drop its excrements under some bush, that the 
may not betray its abode, which would almo 
defy search, were it not for their peculiar ery 
call: this is described as being like the piping 
a quail, but deeper, and so loud as to be heard 
the distance of half a German mile. It is repeata 
at just intervals, thrice, four times, and even si 
at night and morning, but seldom in the da 
unless the weather be cloudy. Both the male ay 
female emit this note, but the latter is silent f 
some time after she has given birth (in May) 
her young, which are born naked and blind, a 
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are carefully attended to by the mother, who covers 
them up warm with the cosy materials of her nest. 

Fossil Leporide.—Of the genus Lepus the 
following species are named: Lepus diluvianus, 
Hare of the Caverns, Cuvier, Buckland, Pander, 
and D’Alton; Lepus priseus, Hare of the osseous 
breccias, Cuvier. Fossil Hares and Rabbits are 
also recorded by other geologists. 

LEPRA (the Greek word Aispa, scaliness), an 

affection of the skin. Itis characterised by an 
eruption of circular spots of inflamed skin covered 
with scales, varying from the size of a pin’s head 
to that of a shilling or even a half-crown piece, 
occasionally mixed with large irregular patches 
formed by the coalescing of the borders of several 
contiguous spots. The whole is surrounded by a 
slight areola of redness. 
the disease, and in the small spots, the inflamed 
skin, which is slightly raised above the surround- 
ing parts, possesses only a thin scaly covering ; 
and in the larger patches, formed by the coales- 
cence of several spots, the characteristic appear- 
ances become somewhat confused ; still, on careful 
examination, the elevated margin, circular outline, 
and central free spot may more or less be recog- 
nised. 
It is generally tedious of cure, recurring perio- 
dically in some constitutions, whilst in others it 
will continue for two or three years. Most fre- 
quently it arises without any assignable cause ; 
but occasionally it has appeared to be dependent 
upon suddenly suppressed cutaneous transpiration 
in consequence of drinking cold water when over- 
_ heated. 

LEPROSY. [Lezpra. 

LEPTACANTHUS, a genus of fossil placoid 
fishes, occurring in the carboniferous and oolitic 
strata. (Agassiz.) 

LEPT ANA, a subdivision of the great family 
of fossil Brachiopoda, proposed by Dalman to in- 
clude species which Mr. Sowerby named Producta. 
Its use is at present more restricted, and has be- 
come rather indefinite. Leptena lata of the 
Silurian system may be regarded as a frequent 

e. The species are extinct, and are confined 
to palzozoic strata. 

LE’PTIDES, a sub-family of dipterous insects 
of the family Brachystoma (Macquart). The 
family of insects to which the present section 
belongs is distinguished by the proboscis being 
short and membranous; the lips terminal and 
thick ; third joint of the antennz simple, often 
spatulate ; stylet often dorsal ; abdomen usually 
with five distinct segments. The wings have 
commonly one submarginal and three posterior 
cells. The family Brachystoma is divided by 
Macquart into four tribes or sub-families—Xy- 
lotome, Leptides, Dolichopoda,and Syrphide. The 
first, or the Xylotome, are distinguished by the 
third joint of the antenna being conical, by the 
wing having two submarginal cells, and by the 
tarsi being furnished with two small cushions, In 
the sub-family Leptides the antennz are inserted 
near the base of the head, and have generally a 
terminal stylet; the tarsi are furnished with three 
small cushions; the femora are elongated; the 
wings haye two submarginal and generally five 


In the early stage of possessing four posterior cells. 
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‘posterior cells. The Leptides are remarkable 
for the habits of their larve, which excavate 
funnel-shaped cavities in the sand, and, secreting 
themselves at the bottom, lie in wait for their 
prey. When an insect-falls into the pit, the 
larva of the Leptis suddenly rising seizes it, and 
clasping the body sucks out the juices, after which 
it flings away the carcass. The sub-family Dolicho- 
poda is distinguished by the second joint of the 
palpi being membranous, depressed, and covering 
the base of the proboscis. ‘The stylet of the 
antennz is sometimes dorsal and sometimes 
apical ; the eyes are generally separated in both 
/sexes; the abdomen is somewhat. cylindrical, 
or approaches a conical form; wings decum- 
bent, without any discoidal cell, and generally 
The sub-family 
Syrphide is a very extensive group, and, al- 
though given by Macquart as a division of his 
family Brachystoma, certainly constitutes a sec- 
tion of higher value than a sub-family. [Syrpu1p#.] 

LEPTOCE/PHALUS, a remarkable fish of the 
Eel tribe, discovered on the British coast in Pen- 
nant’s time, and since observed in the Mediterra- 
nean. The Leptocephalus Morrisii is a small, 
slender, and compressed animal, as thin as a piece 
of tape, and at first sight resembling a marine 
worm. The head is extremely small and short, 
the eyes large, the jaws furnished with numerous 
minute teeth, the pectoral fins and gill-openings 
very small, and the anal and dorsal fins connected 
with the tail. The outline of the body resembles 
that of the Lancelet (Branchiostoma) ; but the 
organisation of the Leptocephalus is that of a 
perfect fish. Mr. Yarrell describes the vertebra 
as having no spinous processes. It lives among 
sea-weed. 

LEPTOCO’NCHUS, Dr. Riippell’s name for a 
genus of pectinibranchiated gastropodous Mol- 
lusks, remarkable for their subglobular, delicate, 
fragile, translucent shell. Example, Leptoconchus 
striatus, Riipp. Locality, the Red Sea, where it 
is found imbedded in coral (Meandrina Phrygia), 
having no communication with the water except 
by a moderate opening. 

LEPTOPHI’NA, Mr. Bell’s name for a sub- 
family of snakes belonging to the family Colubride. 
All the species are arboreal in their habits, en- 
twining themselves among the branches of trees, 
and gliding from one to another with great 
rapidity. They are extremely elongated and 
slender in form, and glitter with metallic hues. 
Their food consists of young birds, large insects, 
&c. Two genera are described, Dryinus and 
Leptophis. 

LEPTOSO’MUS, a genus of birds established 
by Vieillot, and belonging#to the family Cuculida. 
Example, Leptosomus afer; Cuculus afer, Gmel, ; 
Edolian Cuckoo of Shaw, noticed by Major 
James Franklin, P.R.S., in his ‘Catalogue of 
Birds’ collected on the Ganges, between Cal- 
cutta and Benares, and in the Vindhyan Moun- 
tains. (Zool. Proc. 1830-31.) 

LEPUS. [Lxrorip™.] 

LEPUS (the Hare), one of the old constella- 
tions, said by Hyginus to be in the act of running 
from Orion’s dog, which is the greater dog accord- 
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ing to some, and the lesser according to others. It 
is situated directly under Orion. 

LERIDA. [Carauuna.] 

LERISTA, a genus of reptiles belonging to 
the family Scincide, established by Mr. Bell, and 
thus characterised by him:—Head scutated; no 
eyelids; the ears hidden under the skin ; the body 
slender ; the scales smooth and equal; feet four ; 
the anterior little, very short, and didactylous ; the 
posterior longer, and tridactylous; vent simple, 
semicircular. Example, Lerista lineata, which 
is bronze green, paler beneath, with two dorsal 
and two lateral black lines. Locality, Australia. 
(Zool. Proc. 1833.) 

LERN ADA, the Lerneans, which M. de Blain- 
ville collected into a family with that name, are 
parasitic animals adhering to fishes, and have 
presented some difficulty to zoologists as to their 
natural position. Cuvier placed them at the end 
of his Jntestinaux Cavitaires, Cavitary Intestinal 
Worms, Lntozoa Nematoidea of Rudolphi, but 
as a very different family, and requiring to be 
divided into many genera when their economy is 
better known. ‘The better opinion seems to be 
that they are crustaceans, and M. Milne Edwards 
(1834) so considers them. 

LEROI, JULIEN DAVID, born in 1724, was 
the son of an eminent watchmaker at Paris. He 
applied himself to the study of architecture in a 
very different manner from the plodding routine 
then established. After passing some years at. 
Rome, he visited Greece in 1754. On his return, 
he gave the world the frujts of his researches in’ 
his ‘ Ruines des plus beaux Monumens de la | 
Gréce,’ He died at Paris, in January 1803. 
Leroi published several other works, among which 
are ‘Histoire de la Disposition, &c., des Temples | 
des Chrétiens,’ 8vo., 1764; ‘ Observations sur les 


Edifices des Anciens Peuples,’ 8vo., 1767; and. 


‘ De la Marine des Anciens Peuples,’ 8vo., 1777. ° 

LESBO NAX, a Greek rhetorician and philo- 
sopher, was a native of Mityléne. He lived in 
the times of Augustus, 

Photius says (‘ Cod.’ 64) that he had read six- 
teen orations of Lesbonax, of which however only 
two have come down to us; they are printed in the 
eighth volume of the ‘ Oratores Greeci’ of Reiski. 

There was also a grammarian of the name of 
Lesbonax, who probably lived at a later period, 
who wrote a work entitled Meg) Sxnuarwy, ‘ con- 
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lage, and gives its name to the island. MMethymna. 
another ancient*town of Lesbos, stood on its north- 
east coast, opposite Cape Lectum on the coast of 
Troas. The island has many villages, but no 
town of any importance, and contains about 
40,000 inhabitants, Greeks and Turks. It is one 
of the most fertile and beautiful of the Greek 
islands. Its oil and figs are reckoned the best in 
the Archipelago. It produced the best musicians 
of Greece; some of its first lyric poets, Alczeus 
and Sappho among the rest; several distinguished 
philosophers and rhetoricians, among others Theo- 
phrastus, Diophanes the friend of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, Theophanes the friend of Pompeius, and Po- 
tamon, who lived at Rome, under the Emperor 
Tiberius. The historian Hellanicus was a native 
of Lesbos, as well as the musician Terpander. 

The earliest inhabitants of Lesbos are said to 
have been Pelasgians. It was afterwards colonised 
by the Aolians in their great migration. After 
the conquest of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus, 
Lesbos was obliged to submit to the power of 
Persia. After the battle of Mycale (479 B.c.) 
Lesbos freed itself from Persian dependence, and 
became the ally of Athens. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the people of Mitylene being accused 
of a secret negotiation with the Lacede#monians 
Athens sent a fleet against them. The other citie 
in the island, except Methymna, made commo 
cause with Mitylene. After some resistance th 
Athenians gained a complete victory, when th 
walls of Mitylene were razed, many of its wealthie 
inhabitants put to death, and the island divid 
among the Athenians, except the territory of Me 
thymna. 

Lesbos passed successively under the dominio 
of the Macedonians, the Romans, and the B 
tines. It was afterwards captured by the Ven 
tians, A.D. 1185, was recaptured by the Greek 
and at last seized by the Turks, who retain it 
this day. 

LESCOT, PIERRE, is generally supposed 
have designed and commenced, together with Je 
Goujon, the present palace of the Louvre f 
| Francis 3. and Henry II. Lescot was born, 
cording to some accounts, about 1510, and 
lived to the age of sixty; other accounts give t 
dates 1518 and 1578 as the years of his birth a 
death. He erected the southern and weste 
sides of the quadrangle ; but all that now remai 


cerning grammatical figures, &c., which was first 
published by Valcknaer in his edition of Am- 
monius, p. 177-188. 

LESBOS, a large island of the Agean Sea, 
near the coast of Asia Minor, being separated from 
the coast of Troas by the Adramyttian Gulf. Its 
Jength is 50 miles fromCape Sigrium, which is its 


north-western extremity, to Cape Malia, at its | 


south-east end, which last looks into the entrance 
of the Gulf of Smyrna, The breadth of the island 
is very unequal, owing to some deep gulfs which 
indent its coast, and varies from seven to fifteen 
miles. Mitylene, the chief town of the island, lies 
on the south-eastern shore opposite the coast of 
the ancient Molis, It had formerly two harbours, 
was a place of great importance, and sent out 
numerous colonies, Mitylene still exists as a vil- 


by Lescot is the western side, facing the Tuileri 
known as the Vieux Louvre. 

LESGHISTHAN. [Grorera.] 

LESLIE, CHARLES, born about 1650, 
writer of politics and theology, some of whose p 
ductions, especially ‘ A short and Easy Way 
‘the Deists,’ are still read and esteemed. He 
the son of an Irish prelate, and was educated 
‘Trinity College, Dublin. In 1671 he ente 
himself for the English bar, but abandoned t 
profession for divinity, and became Chancellor 
Cloyne. Though a zealous Protestant, he attac 
himself to King James and his son, and lived ope 
at the court of the latter. But he ultimately 
| turned to Ireland, and died at @laslock, co 
Monaghan, in 1722. 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN, was born April 
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1766, at Largo, a village on the coast of*Fifeshire. | joint studies was the dissertation ‘ Pope als Meta- 


He studied at the University of St. Andrews, and 
afterwards travelled in America as a private tutor, 
He eventually became a contributor tothe‘ Monthly 
Review,’ in London, and furnished notes for a 
new edition of the Bible. After spending some 
years on the Continent, he was elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh. At this period his only production 
relative to pure mathematics was an essay on ‘The 
Resolution of Indeterminate Equations.’ In 1809 
Mr. Leslie was called to the chair of Natural Phi- 
losophy. He was knighted June 27, 1832, and 
died Nov. 3 in the same year, at his residence 
in Fifeshire. 

Besides some other works, Sir J. Leslie has 
left— Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Ana- 
lysis, and Plane Trigonometry,’ 8vo., 1809 ; the 
same abridged, 1828 ; ‘ Geometry of Curve Lines,’ 
8vo., 1821; ‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic,’ 1817 ; 
‘Account of Experiments and Instruments de- 
pending on the relations of Air to Heat and 
Moisture,’ 12mo., 1813; ‘Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,’ vol. i. (containing Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics), 8vo., 1823. Sir J. Leslie also fur- 
nished several important papers to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions,’ the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and to 
Nichwlson’s ‘ Philosophical Journal.’ Some papers 
on physical subjects were also read before the 
Royal Society of London, but none were ever 
printed in their ‘ Transactions.’ 

. LESPARRE. [Grronpe.] 

L’/ESPINASSE, MADEMOISELLE, thename 
of a lady much celebrated in the Parisian literary 
circles soon after the middle of last century, was 
born in 1732. She is supposed to have been the 
illegitimate daughter of people of rank. She was 
employed to read to and converse with Madame 
du Deffand in her blindness; but, being ambitious, 
well-informed, and eloquent, she attracted the 
interest of the circle surrounding Madame du 
Deffand to herself. In 1764, when D’Alembert 
fell ill she nursed him with zeal, and thenceforth 
he resided in her house. She died in 1776, to 
the great grief of D’Alembert, whom she had long 
mortified by not returning his affection. Three 
volumes of her love-letters, conspicuous for very 
ardent eloquence, were published in 1809. 

LESSINES. ([Harnavtt.] 

. LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, was 
born at Kamentz in Upper Lusatia, of which place 
his father was pastor, Jan. 22, 1729. His attach- 
ment to reading displayed itself from his earliest 
childhood. From a school at Meissen he was 
sent to the university at Leipzig. His first lite- 
rary productions were one or two minor dramatic 
pieces, which were printed in a journal entitled 
‘ Ermunterungen zum Vergniigen.’ 

In conjunction with his friend Mylius he began 
a quarterly publication at Berlin, ‘ Beitrige zur 
Historie des Uheaters,’ which however was not 
carried on beyond its fourth number. After some 
minor speculations, he formed a close intimacy 
with Moses Mendelsohn and Nicolai, which had a 
highly beneficial influence upon all the three. One 
of the first results of Lessing's and Mendelsohn’s 


physiker’ (1754), the object of which was to show 
that the English poet had no fixed philosophical 
system. His next work was his ‘Miss Sara 
Sampson,’ the first specimen of domestic tra- 
gedy in German literature. 

In 1757 he and his friends Mendelsohn and 
Nicolai undertook the ‘ Bibliothek der Schénen 
Wissenchaften, which may fairly be said to have 
been the best literary journal Germany could then 
boast. ‘To this period, from 1753 to 1760, during 
which he resided at Berlin, belong his ‘ Fables’ 
and his ‘ Litteraturbriefe,’ or ‘ Letters on Litera- 
ture’ (1759), a life of Sophoeles, after the manner 
of Bayle, and a translation of Diderot's dramatic 
pieces. From 1760 to 1765 Breslau was his resi- 
dence, he having accepted the appointment of 
government secretary to General Von Tauenzien. 
Here he seems to have injured his health by the 
excitement of the furo-table ; but, eventually giving 
up both play and his appointment, he returned to 
Berlin, and the following year published his cele- 
brated ‘ Laocoon.’ The following year was marked 
by another triumph, namely, his ‘ Minna von 
Barnhelm,’ and the succeeding one by his ‘ Drama- 
turgie’ and the ‘ Antiquarische Briefe.’ His 
friend Ebert obtained for him the situation of 
keeper at the Wolfenbiittel. Library (1770), of 
which collection he published an account entitled 
‘ Wolfenbiittelschen Fragmente,’ 1773. His ‘ Emilie 
Galotti’ was published in 1772. His last drama, 
‘ Nathan,’ was also almost the last of all his lite- 
rary productions. He had entered only into his 
53rd year when he died, February 15, 1781. 

His brother, Karl Gotthelf Lessing (born 10th 
July, 1740), who published his biography and 
some posthumous pieces, in 1793, wrote several 
comedies, which exhibited considerable dramatic 
talent. 

LIESTRANGE, SIR ROGER, was born in 
Norfolk in 1616. Like his father, he was a 
royalist, and accompanied Charles I. to Scotland 
in 1639. He was arrested by the emissaries of 
the parliament in 1644, and sentenced to be shot 
as a spy, but escaped in 1648, and attempted to 
raise an insurrection in Kent. . This having failed, 
he fled the country, but returned in 1653, hoping 
to take advantage of the general act of amnesty. 
Cromwell having taken his part, his hopes were 
realised. After the Restoration he was appointed 
censor of the press, and in 1665 he brought out a 
paper called the ‘ Public Intelligencer. He was 
devoted to the court, and on the approach of the 
Revolution of 1688 lost all his appointments, He 
died in 1704. His works consist of a vast num- 
ber of political pamphlets, besides indifferent 
translations of Josephus} Cicero’s ‘ Offices,’ Seneca’s 
‘ Morals,’ Erasmus's ‘ Colloquies,’ Aisop’s ‘ Fables, 
Quevedo’s ‘ Visions,’ &c., &c. 

LE SUEUR, JEAN-FRANQOIS, knight of 
the Légion d’Honncur, and director of the music 
of the Emperor Napoleon, was born in 1766. 
After having been Maitre de Chapelle of several 
cathedrals in France, for which he composed a 
greas number of masses, motets, &c., his reputa- 
tion called him to Paris, where he produced his 
five grand operas ;—‘ La Caverne,’ ‘ Paul et Vir 
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ginie,’ Télémaque,’ ‘Les Bardes,’ and ‘La Mort’ 
d’Adam.’ His work on music, adapted to sacred | 
solemnities, is highly esteemed. | 

LETHARGY, a state of unnaturally deep and 
prolonged sleep, a condition intermediate between 
the sleep of health and complete coma. If not 
the result of unusual fatigue, it is often an alarm- | 
ing symptom, indicating congestion of the brain, | 
and a disposition to apoplexy, or even an impend- 
ing attack of that disease. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. [Crepirt, Lerrer or.] 

LETTER or POWER OF ATTORNEY is an 
instrument by which one’person authorises another 
to do some act for him: it may be used in any 
lawful transaction, as to execute a deed, to collect 
rents or debts, to sell estates, and other like 
matters. The authority must be strictly followed. | 
The power which authorises an attorney or agent 
to do some particular act impliedly includes an 
authority to do whatever is incident to that act. 
But the authority never goes beyond that which 
is given in terms, or is absolutely necessary for | 
carrying the authority into effect. 

The authority must be executed during the life | 
of the person who gives it. 

Powers of attorney are generally executed by 
deed, and, where they contain an authority to 
bind the principal by deed, it is essential that 
they should be so executed. When the agent’ 
signs any instrument which is to bind his prin-| 
cipal, he must sign it in the name of the principal, | 
and not in his own name. 

A power of attorney, unless it be given as a 
security, is revocable, either directly, or indi- 
rectly by the principal granting a new power 
to another person. But, if the power has been 
given as a security, it is not revocable by the) 
principal. 

A letter of attorney is also in general revoked 
by the bankruptcy of the principal, unless it is | 
coupled with an interest. 

(Paley’s Principal and Agent, and the various 
treatises on mercantile law.) 

LETTERKENNY. [Donzeat.] 

LETTERS PATENT, the king’s letters, sealed 
with the great seal. These grants, says Black- 
stone (‘Comment.’ b. ii. ch. 21), whether of lands, 
honours, liberties, franchises, or anything else 
that can be granted, are contained in charters or 
letters patent, that is, open letters, litera patentes. 
They are so called because they are not sealed up, 
but open to view, with the great seal pendent at 
the bottom, and are usually directed or addressed 
by the king to all his subjects at large. They are 
now frequently granted under the royal authority 
as the reward of ingenuity, and are in some cases 
the only means by which a man can secure any 
compensation for a discovery, or for the labour 
and expense which he may have employed in 
perfecting an invention. The consideration of the 
legal rights of patentees, and of the modes in 
which they may be acquired and secured, properly 
belongs to the head of Patent. Many letters 
patent have been granted by the king to the 
founders of schools and other charitable endow- 
ments, empowering the donor to make rules and 
ordinances for the government of his charity, and 
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constituting into a body corporate those persons 
and their successors whom the founder should 
choose or nominate. 

LETTERS, THREATENING. [Turears.] 

LETTUCE (the Lactica sativa, or Garden 
Lettuce) is one of the principal kinds of vege- 
tables used for salads. It has been introduced and 
cultivated in this country for nearly three centu- 
ries, but, like many other domesticated plants, its 
origin is unknown. The excellence of lettuces 
consists in their being crisp and tender; their 
growth should therefore be so conducted as to 
sustain no check or interruption. 


* The ground intended for the seed should be 


fresh dug, rich, and mellow. The principal 
summer crop should be sown in March and April, 
and the seed lightly covered. If the plants are 
intended to attain their full perfection, where sown, 
they must be thinned out to distances of nine 
inches square in the case of the small cabbage 
varieties, and the larger sorts should be allowed at 
least a foot each way. Water should be given, 
but not at any one time to excess, not merely at 
the root of each plant, but over the whole of the 
ground. 

The Cos Lettuces require to have their leaves 
tied together moderately close with a strip of 
matting, for the purpose of assisting their blanch- 
ing and rendering them more crisp and delicate. 
This should be done about a week previous to 
their attaining full perfection. 

LEUCADIA. [Santa Mavra.] 

LEUCHTENBERG is a lordship in the king- 
dom of Bavaria, which has an area of 84 square 
miles, and a population of 5800 inhabitants. In 
1817, Maximilian Joseph, king of Bavaria, gave 
it, with the principality of Ercustapr, to his son- 
in-law, Eugene Beauharnois, who assumed the 
title of Duke of Leuchtenberg. The title of royal 
highness was conferred on the duke and his 
successors, who were also declared capable of 
succeeding to the throne, in case the royal line of 
Bavaria should become extinct. 

LEUCIN, a name given by Braconnot to a 
substance obtained by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid upon fibrin. Leucin is white, pul- 
verulent, very soluble in water, and crystallisable. 
The crystals, when heated to above 212°, fuse 
and suffer partial decomposition, and exhale an 
odour of roast meat. 

LEUCIPPUS, a Grecian philosopher, is gene- 
rally regarded as the original propounder of what 
has been called the atomic philosophy. The time 
and place of his birth are unknown: he was the 
disciple of Zeno and the teacher of Democritus, 
and was born, according to Diogenes Laertius (ix. 
30), either at Elis, Abdéra, or in the island of 
Melos. None of his writings have come down to 
us, with the exception of a few fragments of a 
treatise ‘On Mind,’ which have been preserved by 
Stobeeus, 

LEUCISCUS, a genus of fishes of the family 
Cyprinidae, distinguished by having short and 
soft anal and dorsal fins, and a mouth unfurnished 
with barbules. There are many species, well- 
known inhabitants of the rivers of Europe. Those 
best known in Britain are the Roach (Leuect 
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rutilus), the Dace (Leuciseus vulgaris), the Chub 
(Leuciseus cephalus), the Rudd (Leuciseus ery- 
thropthalmus), the Bleak (Leuciscus alburnus), 
and the Minnow (Leuciscus phoxinus). More 
rare are the Graining (Leuciscus Lancastriensis) 
and Azurine (Zeuciscus ceruleus), formerly sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the north of England, but 
stated by Agassiz to inhabit certain Swiss lakes, 
The Dobule (Zeuciscus dobula), a native of the 
rivers of Western Germany, has been taken by 
Mr. Yarrell in the Thames, and the Ide (Leucis- 
cus idus) is doubtfully recorded as a native of 
Scotland. Most of these fishes are sought after 
by anglers, either for the sport they afford or to 
be used as bait for pike. None of them are very 
excellent as food. The roach and chub have been 
known to attain a weight of five pounds. 

LEUCITE, Amphigene, occurs imbedded in 
laya in trapezoidal crystals, and massive; the 
colour is yellowish white, and the lustre vitreous. 
The crystals have various degrees of translucency. 
The massive varieties are granular. It consists 
chiefly of silica, alumina, and potash. 

LEUCO/MA, a white opacity of the cornea. 
{Eyz.] It is the result of acute inflammation 
producing a deposition of lymph on the surface 
and in the layers of the cornea, either with or 
without ulceration of its substance. 

LEUCTRA. [Epamrnonpas.] 

LEUNCLA’‘VIUS, JOHANN (the Latinised 
form of his real name, Loewenklau), was born in 
1553, at Amelburn in Westphalia. He was one of 
the most distinguished scholars of hisage. He was 
well acquainted with the Latin and Greek languages, 
the Roman law, and the writings of the Fathers ; 
and also with Turkish, which he learnt during his 
residence at Constantinople. He died at Vienna, 
1593. The most important of his works are— 
editions of Zosimus, Procopius, &c., Basel, 1579 ; 
Manuel Paleologus, Basel, 1578 ; Dion Cassius, 
1606; Xenophon, Basel, 1569 ; John of Damas- 
eus, Basel, 1578; and many treatises of the 
Fathers. 

LEUSDEN, JOHN, was born at Utrecht in 
1624. He studied the Oriental languages at the 
universities of Utrecht and Amsterdam. In 1649 
he was appointed professor of Hebrew at Utrecht. 
He died in 1699. Leusden was one of the best 
Hebrew scholars of his age. 

The most important of his works are—‘ Philo- 
logus Hebreus, Utrecht, 1656, 1672, Amst., 
1686 ; ‘ Philologus Hebreeo-Mixtus,’ Utr., 1633, 
&c. ; ‘Philologus Hebrao-Gracus,’ Utr., 1670, &c. 
His other works are numerous, He published 
several Manuals of Hebrew Grammar, which how- 
ever are almost entirely taken from Buxtorf. He 
had commenced an edition of the Syriac version of 
the New Testament, which was published after his 
death by Schaaf, Leyd., 1708. 
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LEUWENHOEK, or LEEUWENHOEK, 
ANTHONY VAN, was born at Delft, in Hol- 
land, in 1632. He does not seem to have had the 
advantage of a learned education. Dr. De Graaf 
introduced him to the notice of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and the greater number of his 
discoveries and researches were published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ of that body, In 
1680 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and he was made a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1697. 
He appears to have passed the whole of his 
life at his native place, devoting his time to mi- 
croscopic researches, chiefly relating to anatomy ; 
and the success which attended his observations 
is said to have principally arisen from his having 
paid the most migute attention to the grinding 
and polishing of single lenses, which he always 
used in preference to the compound microscope, 

Leuwenhoek died at Delft in 1723. Besides his 
contributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
he published about 26 papers in the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. His writings were 
collected and published separately in Dutch at 
Delft and Leyden ; they were also translated for 
him into Latin, and printed at Delft, in 4 vols. 
4to., in 1695-99. An English translation was 
made from the Dutch and Latin editions in 1798- 
1800, by Mr. Samuel Hoole,’ in 4to, 

LEUZE. [Harnavtr.] 

LEVANT, or Levante, an Italian word which 
means the East, and which is also commonly used, 
especially among seafaring and commercial people 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
to designate the eastern or Asiatic shores of that 
sea, namely, those of Syria and Asia Minor, the 
harbours of which are styled ‘Scale di Levante,’ 
in French ‘Echelles du Levant’ (‘stairs of the 
East’). Smyrna, Alexandretta, Beyrout, Acre, 
the harbours of Cyprus, and other islands near the 
coast of Asia, are included within this denomi- 
nation. 

LEVANTE, Province. [GENoA.] 

LEVELLING is’ the art of determining the 
heights or depressions of points on the ground with 
respect to a spherical or spheroidal surface coin- 
ciding nearly with that of the earth, or, when the 
extent of ground is inconsiderable, with respect 
to a horizontal plane passing through some given 
point on the ground. 

The relative heights of a series of points on the 
ground are obtained by means of their vertical 
distances from others which, on the supposition of 
the earth being a sphere, are equally distant from 
its centre ; and these, which are called level-points, 
must be found by an instrument constructed for 
the purpose. [Sprarr Lever; Taxopours.] In 
general, a choice is made of any convenient stations, 
A, B, &c., on the line of operation, and the dis- 
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tances between them are determined by actual ad- 
measurement, The instrument is then set up at 
or near the middle of the interval between every 
two such points in succession, When the tele- 
scope thus placed, as at a, has been rendered 
horizontal by means of the adjusting screws, an 
assistant at each of the stations A and B, holding 
what is called a station staff in a vertical position, 
moves a vane or index along the staff, upwards or 
downwards according to the directions of the 
observer at the telescope, till it appears to coincide 
with the intersection of two wires in the telescope. 

The points thus determined on the staves are 
represented by m and x ; and these are level-points, 
or points equally distant from the centre of the 
earth. Therefore, the heights Am and Bz being 
read on the graduated stavesg the difference be- 
tween them will give the relative heights of the 
ground at Aand B. A similar process is repeated 
with respect to the points B and C, the instrument 
being placed at 6, midway between them ; and the 
operation is to be continued to the end of the line 
on which the profile is required. It is customary 
to insert the heights Bn, Cg, &c., in a column 
headed Fore-Sights, ina sort of field-book, and the 
heights Am, Bp, &c., in a collateral column 
headed Back-Sights. The difference between the 
sums of the numbers in these two columns will be 
equal to the height of one extremity of the line 

bove the other. 

It is however very frequently the practice to 
execute a sort of double-levelling ; which consists 
in placing the instrument successively at each of 
the stations A and B, a staff being held up ver- 
tically at the other, when, the axis of the telescope 
being at equal heights from the ground at both 
stations, half the difference between the heights 
read on the staves will express the heights of A 
above B, This is strictly correct however only 
on the supposition that the visual rays at both 
stations are parallel to one another, 

On ascending or descending a steep hill, no 
other method can be adopted than that of placing 
the instrument at one extremity of the station- 
line and the staff at the other; but as these lines 
are then necessarily very short, the deviation above 
mentioned need not be regarded. 

The profile of the ground is usually expressed 
on paper, in portions of any convenient length, for 
the purpose of enabling the engineer to determine 
the depths of his excavations, or the heights of 
the masses of earth to be raised, when it is pro- 
posed to execute a canal or road, A right line 
being drawn to represent one parallel to the 
horizon, and passing through the highest or the 
lowest point of the natural ground; the heights 
or depressions of the remarkable points, as A 
B, &c., with respect to such line, are obtained by 
additions or subtractions from the numbers in the 
field-book, and are, by a proper scale, set out from 
that line on others drawn perpendicularly to it at 
intervals equal to the horizontal distances between 
the same points. The series of points thus obtained, 
being joined by hand or otherwise, give the figure 
of the required vertical section of the grounds * 

LEVEN, LOCH. [Kuyross-surre.] 

LEVER (levare, to lift up), the name of a com- 


| 


,of the 18th centuries, for whom Purcell wro 
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mon mechanical instrument, consisting of a simple 
bar of wood or metal, by fixing one point of which, 
called the fulcrum, a pressure at the end more dis- 
tant from the fulerum is made to counterbalance 
a larger pressure at the nearer end; or, if both 
ends be equally distant from the fulcrum, equal 
pressures are made to balance each other. 

The first explanation of the lever was given by 
Archimedes, and that in so simple a manner, that, 
while his method has always been the best for a 
popular view of the subject, it has never been sur- 
passed, or even equalled, in rigour or purity, con- 
sidered as a foundation for the science of Statics. 

It assumes two principles ; firstly, that, when a 
system isin equilibrium, the state of rest will not be 
disturbed if additional pressures, such as compen- 
sate each other, and would by themselves produce 
no motion, be introduced or removed ; secondly, 
that, when a weight is made to rest by being at- 
tached to an immoveable point (say it is suspended 
by a string), the point or pivot of suspension 
undergoes a pressure equal to the weight of the 
system, whatever may be the form of that system, 
or the dispositions of its parts. Thus, acylindrical 
or prismatic bar of uniform material will neces- 
sarily rest if a pivot be passed through a section 
in the middle of its length, since *there is no 
reason why it should preponderate on either side: 
now, divide the bar into any two parts, and, from 
their middle points, suspend weights equal to the 
weights of the parts; also apply counterpoises of 
equal weights at the same points, by means of 
strings passing over pulleys; the equilibrium will 
then be undisturbed ; take away from the system 
the parts of the bar and the counterpoises (which 
are equal and opposite to one another), and the 
equilibrium will subsist between the remaining 
weights, which are those first suspended. The 
points of suspension being in the middle of the 
lengths of the two parts are at distances from the 
pivot (at the middle of the whole length of the 
bar), which are inversely proportional to the 
suspended weights. 

The most simple way in which the preceding 
result can be stated is as follows: when a weight 
V placed at K balances a weight W placed at L, 
about the pivot A, the number of pounds in V 
multiplied by the number of feet in KA gives the 
same product as the number of pounds in W multi- 
plied by the number of feet in AL. (Any other 
units of weight and length will do equally well, it 
only the same be used in both.) ‘The product of 
a pressure and the perpendicular let fall upon its 
direction from a fixed pivot or fulcrum is some- 
times called the moment, sometimes the leverage, 
of the weight. 

K A L 

In English treatises on mechanics it is cus- 
tomary to call one of the pressures which balance 
on a lever, the power, and the other the weight. 
Levers are thus distinguished as of the first, 
second, or third kind, according as the fulcrum, 
the weight, or the power, is in the middle. 

LEVERIDGE, RICHARD, a_ celebrate 
singer towards the end of the 17th and beginnin 
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most of his bass songs. He is best known by 
his music to Gay’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan.’ During 
his life, Leveridge published several of his songs, 
in two 8vo. volumes. He died in 1758. 

LEVROUX. [Inpre.] 

LEVYNE occurs crystallised; primary form, 
an acute rhomboid. It is whitish, translucent, 
and has a vitreous lustre. Its elements are silica, 
alumina, lime, soda, potash, magnesia, and water, 
of which the first occupies about half the whole 
weight. 

LEWES. [Sussex.] 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREGORY, a writer 
of novels, poems, and dramatic pieces, was born 
at London on the 9th of July, 1775. Lewis 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and afterwards 
lived for some time in Germany. There he be- 
came acquainted with Géthe and his followers, 
and imbibed the mysterious and tragic spirit of 
which his writings are full. Previously to his 
residence in Germany, when only sixteen years 
old, he wrote a successful comedy, called ‘The 
East Indian.’ The novel by which he is chiefly 
known, ‘The Monk,’ was published in 1794, 
when he was in his 20th year. In 1812 he intro- 
duced to the stage the drama of ‘Timour the 
Tartar,’ which is said to have had much influence 
in creating the taste for gorgeous pageants. Lewis 
died at sea, on the 14th May, 1818. 

LEWISHAM. [Kent.] 

LEX MERCATORIA, 
CHANT, in a general sense, denotes the usages 
and customs of merchants, which, having been 
adopted as part of the law of most countries, and 
particularly of maritime states, for the protection 
and encouragement of trade, have been termed a 
branch of the Law of Nations. (Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. p. 67.) 

The term Lex Mercatoria, when used with 
reference to English law, like the Lex et Con- 
suetudo Parliamenti, merely describes a general 
head or division of the system. What customs or 
_rules are comprehended under that division must 


always be matter of law for the consideration of 
the judges; and it was said by Chief Justice 
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Hobart, that, if they doubt about it, they may 
‘send for the merchants to know their custom, as 
they may send for the civilians to know their 
law.’ The principle seems to be as alluded to by 
Lord Hale in a case in Hardres’s ‘ Reports,’ p. 
486, that the courts are bound to take notice of 
the general law of merchants; but that, as they 
cannot know all the customs which form part of 
that law, they may inform themselves by direct- 
ing an issue or making inquiry in some less formal 
manner. The latter mode has not unfrequently 
been adopted in modern times, and evidence of 
mercantile customs has sometimes been given 
before juries. When the custom is ascertained, 
the court may declare it to be legal or not, accord- 
ing to their judgment; for the expression, that 
the court is bound to take notice of the general 
law of merchants, does not mean, or should not 
mean, that the custom, simply as such, must be’ 
recognised as law by the judges. The recognition 
of the custom by the judges makes it law. | 

LEXICON. [Drorionany.] | 


LEYDEN, LUCAS VAN. 
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ENTUCKY ; MASSACHUSSETTS. | 
ILLIAM, a mathematician 
of the 17th centu The date of his birth is 
unknown, but Dr. Hutton supposes his death to 
have happened about the year 1690. He was 
originally a printer in London, and published 
several of the works of Samuel Foster, the Gre- 
sham professor of astronomy. Among his pub- 
lished works are:—‘ Arithmetic,’ 1649; “* The 
Art of Numbering with Napier’s Bones,’ 1667 ; 
‘Complete Surveyor,’ 1653; ‘Geometrical Exer- 
cises,’ 1669; ‘Art of Dialling,’ 1687; ‘ Mathe- 
matical Recreations,’ 1694; ‘ Panarithmalogia, or 
Trader's Guide,’ 1693; ‘Cursus Mathematicus,’ 
fol. 1690. He also edited the works of Gunter. 

LEYCESTE’RIA, a genus of plants gf the 
natural family of Rubiacee. The genus consists 
of only a single species, LZ. formosa, a native of 
the Himalaya Mountains, at elevations of from 
6000 to 7000 and 8000 feet, in Nepaul and Sir- 
more, where%it grows among oaks and pines, and 
is therefore well suited to the climate of England, 
where indeed it may be seen growing in great 
luxuriance in some gardens. 

LEYDEN, a city in the Dutch province of 
South Holland, 10 miles by railway N. from the 
Hague, is situated in 52° 9’ 30’ N. lat., 4° 29’ 13” 
E. long., on a branch of the Rhine, and has 
35,000 inhabitants. The town is traversed by 
many broad canals, which are bordered with 
trees, and which, intersecting each other, divide 
the town into 50 small islands, connected together 
by 145 bridges. It is surrounded with a rampart, 
on which are fine shady walks; and outside there 
is a deep and broad moat, crossed by 8 bridges 
leading to as many gates. The city is well built, 
and the principal streets are broad and well paved. 
The street in which the town-hall is situated ex- 
tends nearly across the city from east to west ; it is 
almost two miles in length, and is reckoned one 
of the handsomest streets in Europe. The houses 
are mostly of brick, with the gable-ends to the 
streets. Among the public buildings the most 
worthy of notice are—the town-hall; St. Peter’s 
Church, the finest of the seventeen in the city ; 
and the great hospital. An ancient castle or fort, 
ascribed by tradition to the Komans, stands in the 
middle of the city, and commands an extensive 
prospect of the town and the surrounding country. 
The manufactures of linen and woollens have de- 
clined considerably, but are still the most im- 
portant in Holland. A great wool fair is held 
annually. There are likewise extensive manufac- 
tories of soap and indigo, tanneries, salt-works, &c. 
The most remarkable event in the history of 
Leyden is its successful resistance to the Spaniards 
in 1573. The university, which was founded: in 
1575, has a library of 60,000 volumes and 14,000 
manuscripts, a valuable botanical garden, an ob+ 
servatory, a museum particularly rich in Egyptian 
and Etruscan antiquities, and a cabinet of natural 
history. 

LEYDEN, LUCAS VAN, a very celebrated 
old Dutch painter and engraver, was born at Ley- 
deh ig 1494. He distinguished himself even as 
a boy by his engravings, and was a famous painter 
as early as his twelfth year, He painted in dis- 
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temper a picture of St. Hubert, in 1506, for a|The oratorical works and moral treatises of Liba- 
citizen of Leyden of the name of Lokhorst, who|nius were published by Morel, 2 vols. fol., Par., 
was so gratified at the excellence of the work, | 1606-27. The best edition of his declamations is 


that he paid him twelve gold pieces for it, one for 
each year of his age. Some of Lucas’s early en- 
gravings are highly prized by print-collectors, and 
accounted among the greatest rarities of their 
class. He died in 1533, aged only 39. 

Lucas’s pictures are very scarce; they are in 
the old Flemish style, but are among the best 
works of that school. The galleries of Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Munich possess a few good 
pictures by Lucas; his own portrait is in the 
Berlin Gallery. A picture of the ‘Last Judg- 
ment,’ one of his most remarkable works, is still 
in thes town-house at Leyden. ‘The print of 
Eulenspiegel, a notorious clown or jester of the 
14th century, is the rarest engraving in existence. 
Bartsch, who published a distinct catalogue of the 
prints of Lucas van Leyden, describes 174 engrav- 
ings by him; in all, including wWbod-cuts, his 
prints amount probably to about 200. 

LEYDEN, JOHN, M.D., was born Sept. 8, 
1775, at Denholm, in Roxburghshire. His pa- 
rents were engaged in farming. He applied 
himself to the study of medicine, and was ap- 
pointed in 1802 as assistant-surgeon in the Hast 
India Company’s service. 

In 1803 he arrived at Madras, and directed his 
attention to the study of the Kastern languages. 
He was promoted to the professorship of Hin- 
dustani in the college of Fort William ; and shortly 
afterwards to the office of judge of the Twenty- 
Four Pergunnahs of Calcutta. In 1809 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the Court 
of Requests in Calcutta; and in the following 
year assay-master at the Calcutta Mint. He ac- 
companied Lord Minto in the expedition against 
Java in 1811, and died in that island on the 28th 
of August, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

His treatise, ‘On the Languages and Literature 
of the Indo-Chinese Nations,’ is published in the 


* Asiatic Researches,’ vol. 10. His translation of|the person libelled ; the civil action, which is o 


the ‘ Malay Annals’ was published after his death 
by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Leyden published many poems at various times, 
some of which were collected after his death by 
the Rey. James Morton, under the title of ‘ Poe- 
tical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden, Lon- 
don, 1819. He was the author of ‘ An Historical 
and Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries and 
Settlements of the Europeans in Northern and 
Western Africa, at the close of the eighteenth 
century ;’ of which an enlarged edition was pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Murray in 1818, 


LHOPITAL, [Héprrat,] 

LIAS, in Geology, the name of a series of argil- 
laceous and calcareous strata, forming the basis of 
the oolitic system. [GnoLoey. ] 

LIBA/NIUS was born at Antioch in Syria, 
A.D. 314. He taught the arts of rhetoric and 


declamation at Athens, Constantinople, and Nico-|sented to parliament or to a committee of eith 
media, and numbered among his disciples John | House, and legal proceedings of any kind, howey 
scandalous the words used may be, do not amo 
toa libel. But, if the petition were delivered 
“any one not being a member of parliament, or 


Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia.¢ The 
Emperor Julian was a great admirer of his works. 
and bestowed upon him the dignity of queestor. 


by Reiske, 4 vols. 8vo,, Leip., 1791. The letters 
of Libanius, which amount to more than 1600, 
were published by Wolf, fol., Amst., 1738. 

LIBANUS. [Synra.] | 

LIBATION, an essential part of sacrifice among 
the Greeks and Romans. It consisted in the offer- 
ing up of any liquid to the gods, usually of wine, 
water, or milk. Libations were also made at 
funerals, 

LIBAU. (Covrtanp.] 

LIBEL (from the Latin Jibellus, a little book) 
is a malicious defamation, expressed either in 
writing, or by signs, pictures, &c., tending either 
to blacken the memory of one who is dead, or the 
reputation of one who is alive, and thereby 
exposing him to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule. (Hawkins, <P. C.’) 

This species of Defamation is usually termed 
written scandal, and it is generally treated as a 
more serious mode of defamation than Slander. 
[SLANDER. | ; 

Whatever written words tend to render a man 
ridiculous or to lower him in the estimation of the 
world amount to a libel, although thé’ very same 
expressions, if spoken, would not have been 
slander or defamation in the legal sense of those 
words. ‘To complete the offence, publication is 
necessary, that is, the communication of the libel 
to some person; either the person himself who is 
libelled, or any other. The mere writing of de- 
famatory matter without publication is not an 
offence punishable by law; but, if a libel in a 
man’s handwriting is found, the proof is thrown 
upon him to show that he did not also publish it. 

Libellers may be punished by indictment or 
criminal information and by action. 

Indictment or criminal information is for th 
public offence (as it is termed), for every libel h 
a tendency to a breach of the peace by provokin 


the case, is to recover damages by the party fo 
the injury caused to him by the libel. 

The truth of a libel was formerly no justificatio 
in a criminal prosecution; yet it was so far con 
sidered an extenuation of the offence, that th 
Court of King’s Bench would not grant a crimin 
information unless the prosecutor by affidavi 
distinctly and clearly denied the truth of th 
matters imputed to him, except in those 
where the prosecutor resided abroad, or where t 
imputations were so general and indefinite thai 
they could not be expressly contradicted, ¢ 
where the libel was a charge against the 
secutor for language held by him in parliament. 

A fair report of judicial proceedings does 
amount to a libel, but a publication of ex- 
proceedings before a magistrate may be punish 
as such, 

A petition, containing scandalous matter, p 
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legal proevedings were commenced in a court not indictment or information for the publication of a 


having jurisdiction of the cause, they would not 
be privileged. Confidential communication reason- 
ably called for by the occasion, as charges made 
by a master in giving the character of his servant 
to a party inquiring after it, or a warning by a 
person to another with whom he is connected in 
business, as to the credit or character of a third 
party about to deal with him, are considered as 
privileged communications, and are not deemed to 
be libels unless malice be proved, or the circum- 
stances be such that malice may be inferred by 
the jury. 

It was settled by an act of parliament that the 
jury must find not only the fact of publishing, 
but whether the matter in question be a libel or 
not (32 Geo. IIT. c. 60, extended to Ireland by 
33 Geo. III. c. 43). In a civil action the ques- 
tion whether the publication is or is not a libel is 
decided by the judge or court. 

The punishment in a criminal prosecution may 
be fine and imprisonment; and, upon a second 
conviction for publishing a blasphemous and 
seditious libel, the court might sentence the 
offender to banishment for any term it might 
think fit. (1 Geo. [V.c. 8.) But this was re- 
pealed by 1f Geo. IV. & 1 Wm. IV. ¢. 73. 

The printer of a libel is liable to prosecution as 
well a: the writer, and so is the person who sells 
it, even though he is ignorant of its contents. 

By the 28th section of 38 Geo. III. c. 78, a 
bill of discovery may be supported against the 
editor of a newspaper, or other person concerned 
in the publication or interested in the property 
thereof, to compel a disclosure of the name of the 
author of the libel, or of the name of any person 
connected with the publication against whom the 
party libelled may think proper to bring an 
action; and such a bill may also be maintained 
against any person suspected of being the author, 
which would compel him to discover on oath 
whether he did or did not write the libel in 
question. (Holt ‘On Libel.’) 

The Act of 6 & 7 Vict. c. 96, entitled ‘An Act 
to amend the law respecting Defamatory Words 
and Libel” has made some alterations in the law 
of defamation and libel. It enacts—§ 1, That in 


any action for defamation it shall be lawful for 


the defendant, subject to a certain notice in 
writing therein described, to give in evidence, in 
mitigation of damages, that he made or offered an 
apology to the plaintiff for such defamation at 
such ‘time as in the said section is more parti- 
cularly described. 

§ 6 makes an important change. It enacts, 
That, on the trial of any indictment or information 
for a defamatory libel, the defendant having 
pleaded such plea as in this section is afterwards 
mentioned, the truth of the matters charged may 
be inquired into, but shall not amount to a 
defence, unless it was for the public benefit that 
the said matters charged should be published. 
The defendant must in his plea to such indict- 
ment or information allege the truth of the 
matters charged in the manner that is required in 
pleading a justification to an action for defamation. 
- § 7 enacts, That when on the trial of any 


libel, under the plea of Not Guilty, evidence shall 
have been given which shall establish a presumpt- 
ive case of publication against the defendant by 
the act of any other person by his authority, it 
shall be competent to the defendant to prove that 
such publication was made without his authority, 
consent, or knowledge, and that the said publication 
did not arise from want of due care or caution on 
his part. 

This act does not extend to Scotland (§ 10). 
As it was doubted whether or not it did extend 
to Ireland, this act was extended to Ireland by 8 
& 9 Vict. c. 75. 

Defamation and libel were punished among the 
Romans. The various rules of Roman law on 
this subject are stated in Rein, ‘ Das Criminalrecht 
der Rémer.’ 

LIBELLULA, the genus of insects which in- 
cludes the well-known Dragon-Flies. It belongs 
to the order Neuwroptera and to the section Subul- 
cornes in the arrangement of Latreille. The dra- 
gon-flies have horny strong mandibles and maxilla, 
covered by the labrum and labium ; their tarsi are 
three-pointed ; their wings are equal; the pos- 
terior extremity of the abdomen is furnished with 
hooks or peculiar appendages. The size, beauty, 
and habits of these insects have rendered them 
favourite objects of study with the entomologist. 
In the larva state they live entirely in the water, 
engaged in unceasing war with other insects, 
which by singular devices they entrap and devour. 
Their pupa state is also passed in water, and, con- 
trary to the usual habits of insects, is a period of 
activity and locomotion. They are then furnished 
with an extraordinary mask formed out of that 
part of the head which replaces the lower lip, and 
by which they cover the jaws and the whole 
under part of the head. They use it to alarm 
and seize their prey, projecting it at will. When 
perfect insects, they become inhabitants of air, 
and are endowed with extraordinary power of 
flight and precision of movement, performing 
astonishing evolutions, Their habits continue as 
ferocious as they were before. Several valuable 
monographs have been published on these inte- 
resting insects, but the most important and most 
recent is that of the distinguished Belgian zoolo- 
gist, M. de Selis Longchamps, entitled ‘ Mono- 
graphie des Libellulidées d’Hurope.’ In this work 
61 species are described, arranged under the genera 
Libeliula, Cordulia, Lindenia, Gomphus, Cor- 
dulegaster, “Eshna, Anax, Calepterya, Lestes, 
Sympecma, and Agrion. 

In the arrangement of Westwood (‘ Introduction 
to the modern Classification of Insects ’) the genera 
of Libellulide inWabiting Britain are grouped 
under two sub-families, Libellulides and Agrio- 
nides. The following are the British genera :— 
Sub-family 1, Libellulides. —Anaz, 1 species, 
ZEshna, 7 species. Cordulegaster, 1 species. 
Gomphus, 2 species. Cordulia, 3 species. Libel- 
lula, 15 species. Sub-family 2, Ayrionides.— 
Agrion, 18 species. Lestes,3 species. Calepteryx, 
4 species, 

LI'BER, the inner bark of a plant, is a layer 
consisting of woody tissue, cellular substance, 
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and vessels of the latex, forming a compact zone ' Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, As Liberius, 
immediately applied to the wood. The woody together with some other Western bishops, refused 
tissue of which it is composed quiekly becomes to subscribe to this condemnation, he was arrested, 
thick-sided, by the addition of internal ligneous by order of the emperor, and taken to Milan, 
strata, the consequence of which is, that such tissue where he had a conference with Constantius. 
in this part is more tough than elsewhere. Hence The questions and answers in this conference are 
it is usually from the liber that are extracted the still extant in Constant’s ‘ Epistola Romanorum 
fibres employed in making cordage or linen-thread: Pontificum.’ Liberius was deposed from his office, 
this at least is its source in hemp, flax, the lime- and banished to Beroea in Macedonia. The em- 
tree, the lace-bark, and the many other exogens peror caused Felix, a deacon at Rome, to be con- 
which furnish thread; but in endogens, which secrated bishop. It was not till 358 that Liberius 
have no liber, as the cocoa-nut, it is the ordinary was restored to his see, and not without having 
woody bundles of the*leaves, stem, and husks of first approved in several letters of the deposition 
the fruit from which the fibre used for ropes is pro- of Athanasius, and subscribed to the confession of 
cured. It is said that certain exogens, such as faith drawn up by the court party at the council 
Menispermacee, have no liber. In many plants of Sirmium. He died in 366. He was succeeded 
a new layer of liber is formed annually, contem- by Damasus I. Liberius is said to have built 
poraneously with a new layer of wood; but this is the Basilica on the Esquiline Mount, which has 
by no means universal; on the contrary, the oak been called Liberiana, from his name, and is now 
and the elm increase their liber slowly and irre- | known by the name of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
larly. | LIBERTI/NUS. In the Roman polity per- 
LIBER REGIS, another term for the Valor | sons were divided, with respect to status or condi- 
Ecclesiasticus of the 26th Henry VIII., is the tion, into freemen (liberi) or slaves (servi). Free- 
book which contains an account of the valuation men, again, were divided into persons who were 
of the whole ecclesiastical property of England born in a state of freedom (ingenui), and libertini, 
and Wales, on the eve of the Reformation. By or those who had been manumitted. A manu- 
an act of the 23rd of Henry VIII., the payment mitted slave was called ‘libertus,’ that is, ‘ lib 
of annates, or the first-fruits of bishoprics and arch- | ratus, ‘ freed, with reference to the act o 


bishoprics, with all sums paid for palls, bulls, and 
the like, at the consecration of every new prelate, 
were restrained. This was followed by an act in 
the 26th Henry VIII., for the payment not only 
of ‘ first-fruits of all dignities, benefices, and pro- 
motions spiritual,’ but also of an ‘annual pension of 
the tenth part of all the possessions of the church, 
spiritual and temporal, to the king and his heirs,’ 
as supreme heads of the Church of England. The 
Valor Ecclesiasticus is the return which the com- 
missioners under this act made into the exchequer. 
This record, in full, except certain portions which 
have been lost, was published under the orders of 
the commissioners upon the records of the realm, 
in 6 volumes folio, London, 1810-1834. An 


abridgment of it is preserved in the Office of | 


First-Fruits, entitled ‘Liber Valorum,’ and was 
the foundation of the ‘ Liber Regis, vel Thesaurus 
Rerum LEcclesiasticarum,’ by John Bacon, Esq., 
receiver of the first-fruits, with an appendix, &c., 
4to., Lond., 1786. This latter work also contains 
an account of such benefices as have been since 
discharged from any payment to the above reve- 
nues, on account of the smallness of their income. 
Queen Anne, in the second year of her reign, 


gave up first-fruits and tenths to trustees who were (5 ‘ Rot. Parl.,’ 51, 97.) 
empowered to administer them for the benefit of | 


the poorer clergy. This gift of the queen was 
confirmed by act of parliament, 2 & 3 Anne, ch. ii. 
LI'BERI, PIE’TRO, Cavaliere, was a cele- 
brated painter of Padua, where he was born in 
1605. He was the pupil of Padovanino, and is 
considered by some the best draughtsman of the 
Venetian school of painters. He died in 1687. 
LIBE’RIUS was elected to succeed Julius I. 
in the see of Rome, a.p. 353... The Semi-Arians 
countenanced by the Emperor Constantius had 
then the ascendant, and both the council of Arles, 


4.D, 353, and that of Milan, 353, condemned | We say this, because, though the chele were 


manumission, and to his master, who, by manu 
mitting him, became his patron (patronus): bh 
was called ‘ libertinus with reference to the c 

to which, by the act of manumission, he belonged 

A manumitted slave might either become a ful 
Roman citizen or a Latinus, or he might obtain n 
higher privileges than the class called Dediticii 
The grounds and conditions of this triple disti 
tion are fully explained by Gaius (i. 12, &c.). 

LIBERTUS. [Lisertinvs.] 

LIBERTY. This word is the Latin J 
The corresponding Teutonic word is frecheit, 
as it appears in English, freedom. [Law.] 

LIBERTY. The general nature of a libert 
as a portion of the royal prerogative in the han 
of a subject, has been already shown unde 
FRANCHISE. 

The fines paid to the crown for grants or co 
firmations of liberties are shown by Madox 
have formed no inconsiderable part of the ro 
revenue. 

The form in which the crown granted views 
frankpledge [Lert] and other franchises may 
seen in the charters granted by King Henry V 


to Kton College, and King’s College, Cambrid 


A person exercising a franchise to which he h 
not a legal title may be called upon to show cau 
by what authority he does so, by a writ of Q 
| warranto, or an information in the nature of 
Quo-warranto ; and parties disturbed in the la 
exercise of a franchise may recover damages agai 
the disturber in an action on the case. 

LIBOURNE. [Grronpx,] 

LIBRA (the Balance), In the older @ 
writers the Scorpion occupies two constellations 
the Zoprac, or rather the body of the animal 
cupies one, and the claws, chele (mdi), anoth 
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tainly a part of the Scorpion, yet they are often | lution in her orbit. If both motions were equable, 
mentioned (as by Aratus, for instance) by them-| the moon would always present the same face to a 
selves, as if they formed a distinct constellation. | spectator placed at the centre of the earth, on 
The word chela had several significations ; so that| condition that the plane of her equator passed 
it may have been by simple mis-translation that} through the centre of the earth. None of these 
the Romans (according to Hyginus, Virgil, &c.)| conditions being exactly fulfilled, and the varia- 
gave the name of Libra to the part of the heavens | tions being small and periodic, the consequence is 
in question, and drew back the claws of the} that a small portion of the moon's surface in the 
Scorpion to make room for the scales. eastern and western edges, and also in the 

Libra is surrounded by Scorpius, Ophiuchus, | northern and southern, is alternately visible and 
Virgo, Centaurus, and Lupus. invisible. 

LIBRARY. All the countries of the ancient} LIBYA. [Arrtca.] 
world in which learning had established itself} LIBYAN DESERT. [Deserr.] 
possessed libraries. The high price of books} LICENTIATE IN MEDICINE is a physi- 
while all books were manuscripts only made it the| cian who has a licence to practise granted by the 
more necessary that public libraries should be pro-| College of Physicians. ‘There are two classes: 
vided. Many collections of books were made by | licentiates who are authorised to practise in Lon- 
wealthy private individuals for their own use, both | don and within seven miles thereof; and extra- 
among the Greeks and Romans. Among the licentiates, who are only privileged to practise in 
great libraries of antiquity were the library of the | the country at a greater distance from the metro- 
Ptolemies at Alexandria, the library of the kings) polis. The former class are authorised exclusively 
of Pergamns, and that founded at Rome by the| by the College of Physicians, but medical graduates 
Emperor Trajan, which he «called, after his own| of Cambridge or Oxford may practise in the pro- 


name (Ulpius), the Ulpian Library. The greatest 
libraries of the middle ages were those of the 
Arabs, established in their various dominions in 


vinces independently of the college licence. 
LICHANO’TUS, Illiger’s name for a genus of 
Cheiropeds or Quadrumanes (Jndris of Lacépéde, 


Asia, in Africa, and in Spain, and the Imperial Geoffroy, and others) belonging to the family 
Library at Constantinople. The most extensive Lemuride. : 

libraries in Europe are :—in Italy, the Vatican| The Indris are inhabitants of Madagascar, and 
Library at Rome, the Magliabecchian Library at two species only seem generally recognised, 
Florence, the Ambrosian at Milan, the library of namely, Indri brevicaudatus of Geoffroy, Lemur 
Bologna, the University Library at Genoa, and Jndii of Gmelin; and Indri longicaudatus of 
that of St. Mark at Venice; in Spain, that of the Geoffroy, Lemur laniger of Gmelin, Indri laniger 


Escurial; in France, the Royal Library at Paris, 


the Mazarin Library, and those of the Arsenal, of| 


St. Genevieve, and of the Institute, in the same 
city, and the public libraries of Lyon and Bor- 
deaux; in Germany, the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, the royal libraries of Berlin, Dresden, and 
#Stuttgard, and the University Library of Gottin- 
gen; in Holland, the Public Library of Amster- 
dam, and the University Library at Leyden; in 
Russia, the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg ; 
in Denmark, the Royal Library at Copenhagen ; 
in the United Kingdom, the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, the University®Library of Cambridge, 
that of the British Museum in London, the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, and that of Trinity 
College in Dublin. In the United States of 
America, according to the ‘ Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana,’ the principal libraries were, in 1831, that 
of Harvard College, containing 36,000 volumes 
(which in 1848 had increased to 82,000 vols.) ; 
the Philadelphia Library, containing 27,000 ; 
that of the Boston Athenzeum, containing 26,000 ; 
that of Congress, containing 16,000; and that of 
Charleston, containing 13,000. 

LIBRATION, a balancing motion, in which 
there is a position on one side and the other of 
which a body vibrates, being in fact the same in 
meaning as oscillation. This term is however 
particularly applied to a small irregularity, com- 
pounded of the moon’s rotation round her axis 
and her orbital motion, by means of which her 
visible hemisphere is not always quite the same. 

The mean revolution of the moon round her 
axis is the same period of time as her mean reyo- 


of Fischer. 

We will here give an original description by 
‘the writer of a specimen of the Short-Tailed 
Indri, taken from one of several seen in the Paris 
Museum. Anterior part of face nearly naked ; 
forehead, temples, and throat, white ; ears, occiput, 
shoulders, arms, and hands, black ; lower part of 
back brown, dividing on the haunch into two 
lines, which run down the buttocks and spread 
on the thighs, leaving the croup, the tail, and 
the posterior part of the thighs, white ; feet and 
anterior part of thighs deepened into black ; 
heels white, with an anklet of grayish white ; 
chest brown; abdomen white, as is also the 
inside of the arms; the thumbs, especially those 
of the hind paws, very large and powerful ; fore 
toe small, and tied to the next almost to the last 
joint ; nails small, flat, sub-keeled and pointed ; 
first toe-nail long, flat, and sharp; fur beauti- 
| fully soft and woolly. Length of head and body, 
| 244 inches; of tail, 3 inches; of hind foot, 7} inches. 
In the same museum we examined several 
_specimens of a Lemurine animal termed Hnvahis 
laniger, which we doubt not is identical with the 
Indri. longicaudatus of Geoffroy, and Lemur 
laniger of Gmelin, Hind limbs extremely long, 
and hind thumbs of extraordinary size; fur 
peculiarly soft, delicate, and curly, finer than 
wool; ears small, round, and buried in the fur ; 
colour, rusty brown gray, the hairs of a leaden 
tint at the base; face, brighter red brown ; on 
the knees and forearms a decided tinge of red 
brown ; throat, chest, abdomen, gray; a spot on 
| the haunches over the hip joint, and the back of 
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the thighs white; tail round, bright rufous or 
chestnut red. Length of head and body of the 
most perfect specimen, 15 inches; of tail, 14 inches; 
of hind foot, 4} inches. Forehands long and 
slender ; thumb, thin and feeble. Brought from 
Madagascar by M. Bernier, 1834. [Lemurrp2.] 

LI'CHENIN, a peculiar vegetable product, 
sometimes called Lichen Starch. It is obtained 
from the Cetraria islandica, or Liverwort. When 
pure, it is white, and it retains water; but on dry- 
ing it becomes yellowish. In thin plates it is 
transparent. It is tough, tasteless, nearly inodo- 
rous, swells up when put into cold water, but dis- 
solves sparingly in it. It is composed of nearly 
equal equivalents of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

LI’CHENS, a large and important natural 
order of imperfectly organised plants, containing 
numerous species employed in the arts as pig- 
ments, and as articles of food. It is principally 
in the former respect that they are of economical 
interest, in consequence of the great consumption 
of orchal, or archil [Ancur1t], Cudbear (Lecidea 
tartarea), and others by the dyer. 

Lichens are perennial plants, requiring free 
access to light and air, of the most simple or- 
ganisation, forming irregular patches upon the 
surface of stones, trees, the earth, and other 
bodies. They are distributed over all parts of the 
world, forming in the polar and similar regions a 
food for animals and man. Cladonia rangiferina 
supports the rein-deer, Oetraria islandica furnishes 
the nutritious Iccland moss of the druggists’ 
shops; and various species of Gyrophora, under 
the name of Tripe de Roche, form a part of the 
supply of food scantily furnished by nature for 
the Canadian hunter. In warmer countries they 
acquire a firmer consistence, and appear to form 
secretions of a peculiar kind in much greater 
abundance than in the northern parts of the world. 

LICHFIELD. ([Srarrorpsurre. | 

LICHTENBERG, a territory of 236 square 
miles, with 31,000 inhabitants, formerly called 
the lordship of Baumholder, and now included 
in the Prussian Rhein-Provinz. It was ceded in 
1816 by Prussia to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
who gave it the rank of a principality, and who 
held it till 1834, when it was again given up to 
Prussia for an equivalent of 80,000 dollars a year. 

LICHTENBERG, GEORG CHRISTOPH, 
was born at Oberramstidt, near Darmstadt, July 
1, 1742. By his father, who was the pastor of the 
place, he was early initiated into mathematical and 
physical studies. On the death of his father, he 
pursued his studies, first at Darmstadt, afterwards 
at Géttingen, at which university he was appointed 
to a professorship in 1770. Just before his pro- 
motion he had made a visit to England, where he 
was introduced to George III. “He died at Gét- 
tingen, Feb. 24, 1799. Besides his commentary 
on Hogarth ‘Erklarung der Hogarthischen Kup- 
ferstiche,’ his other works are exceedingly nume- 
rous, and no less varied ; for, while some are en- 
tirely scientific, on subjects of astronomy and 
physics, others are pieces of wit and satire, fre- 
quently of the most pungent kind. 


LIGHTWER, MAGNUS GOTTFRIED, was | 
born at Wurzen, in Saxony, Jan. 30, 1719. He 


and W. by Namur and South Brabant. 
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studied at Leipzig, and in 1741 went to Dregs 
and subsequently to Wittenberg, where he 
tained the degree of doctor of laws, and deliy 
lectures on jurisprudence, until the breaking o 
blood-vessel compelled him to abstain from s 
ing in public. He now produced his‘ Fabeln, 
first edition of which appeared anonymously 
1748. The following year he went to Halber 
In 1758 he published his didactic poem ‘ 
Recht der Vernunft.’ He died July 7, 1783. 

LICINIO. [PorpEnonz.] ~ . 

LICI’NIUS, F. V. [Consrantrxus; Dr 
TIANUS ; GALERIUS; Maxrmvs.] 

LICINIUS STOLO, or Licinian Rogatior 
[Acrarian Laws. 
LI‘CINUS (Latreille), a genus of coleopte 
insects included in the great group Carabus of 
older authors, The genus Licinus is placed 
Dejean in his section Patellimanes, and, toget 
with the genera Dicelus, Rembus, and Badi 
constitutes a little section or sub-family, dis 
guished from other Patellimanes by the want 

the tooth-like process*in the emargination o 
mentum. Three species of Licinus are Britis 
and about 12 are known, most of which inhak 
Europe. 

LICTOR, a public officer who attended on #1 
principal Roman magistrates. The kings, and afte 
wards the consuls, were attended by twelve lictor 
the dictator by twenty-four, and the master of #l 
horse by six. 

The duty of the lictor was to see that prop 
respect was paid to the magistrates, and to infli 
punishment on those who were condemned. 

_ The lictors carried on their shoulders ro 
bound in the form of a bundle, with an axe in tl 
middle. 

LICUALA, a genus of Palms of the tril 
Coryphine of Martius. <A species, LZ. peltata, 
described by Dr. Roxburgh as a native of tl 
mountainous and woody parts near Chittagon 
He mentions the narrow leaves of his tree ¢ 
being formed into pipes for smoking tobace 
while the broader are employed for wrapping t 
fruit, and for other domestic uses. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,a sovereign principality 
the smallest of all the states composing the Ge 
man confederation, is situated between the Rhin 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol, on the northern sloj 
of the Rheetian Alps, the highest summits of whic 
rise to an elevation of 5610 feet. Its area is § 
square miles; its population is 6351. Th 
country is very mountainous; but it product 
corn, flax, wine, fruit, and timber, sufficient f 
the consumption of the inhabitants, who have al 
a good breed of horned cattle. The Prince 
Liechtenstein possesses large estates in Upper § 
lesia and in Moravia, making together an area | 
2200 square miles, and yielding an annual revem 
of 1,500,000 florins. The house of Liechtenste 
is one of the most ancient in Europe. 

LIE‘GE, a province of Belgium, is bounded } 
by Limburg, E. by Prussia, 8S. by Luxembour 
Its are 
is 1116 square miles, and the population in 184 
was 452,603, most of whom are Walloons. TT! 
northern portion of the province is hilly and u 
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of the south, The soil differs much in 
quality. On the west side of the Maas, and on 
the east side towards Limburg, the plains, valleys, 
and low hills are fertile and well cultivated ; on 
the east side of the Maas, where it is joined by 
the Ourthe, especially towards Luxembourg, the 
soil is rocky and stony. In this part of the pro- 
vince there are extensive forests. The principal 
river is the Maas, which comes from Namur, and 
forms at first the boundary between the two pro- 
vinees. After receiving the Ourthe, it flows be- 
tween high, steep, and often perpendicular rocks 
to the city of Liége, where it becomes broader ; 
below this it flows N. by E. into the province of 
Limburg. The climate is healthy. The country 
produces hops, corn, and a little wine ; the pastures 
are good, and maintain great numbers of horned 
eattle and sheep. The mineral wealth of the 
country is considerable; there are mines of cala- 
mine, alum, lead, and iron ore; but more im- 
portant than all these together are the numerous 
coal-mines of the province. Of the mineral waters 
those of Spa are the most celebrated. The mana- 
factures, which are very important, consist of all 
kinds of steam-machinery for railroads and fac- 
tories, mill-castings, fine woollens, merinoes, linen, 
cotton stuffs, cutlery and surgical instruments, 
fire-arras, “glass, hardware, &c. The province is 
crossed by the Liége-Namur Railroad, and by the 
line from Ostend to Cologne. The number of 
steam-engines of different kinds in the province 
is between 400 and 500. 

The capital is Lrz‘sx. Glons, a small place of 
2000 inhabitants, N. of Liége, is the centre of a 
great straw-hat manufacture, which gives occupa- 
tion to upwards of 6000 people. Herstal, or 
Heristal, on the left bank of the Maas, has im- 
portant coal-mines, iron and steel works, iron- 
foundries, and 6000 inhabitants. Pepin-le-Gros 
took the name of de Heristal from having resided 
here. Herve, afew miles E. of Liége, has 3100 
inhabitants, who manufacture woollen cloth, stock- 
ings, and shoes, and trade in cheese and butter. 
Huy, situated in a narrow valley, hemmed in by 
lofty rocks, on the Maas, here crossed by an 
ancient stone bridge, is strongly fortified and de- 
fended by a formidable citadel. This town is 
admired for its romantic situation. It has an 
interesting cathedral and town-hall. The popula- 
tion is 6880. Beer, spirits, paper, leather, linen, 
and cast iron are manufactured. Limburg, a 
small fortified town, which with its suburb Dal- 
hem has 3000 inhabitants, stands 16 miles N.E. 
from Liege, and has manufactures of fine linen 
and woollen cloth. Seraing, S. of Liege, on the 
Maas, has coal-mines, important iron-foundries, 
and glass-works ; population 3460, Spa, a well- 
built little town, famous for its mineral springs 
and baths, is situated in a pretty valley among 
the Ardennes Mountains, in the south-east of the 
province. The heights around it are covered with 
plantations, and laid out in delightful walks, 
which present at several points prospects of great 
beauty. 


dulating; the Ardennes Mountains cover a grea 
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live chiefly by the profits derived from visitors to 
the waters, The bath-buildings, the several 
pump-rooms, and the Redoute, a handsome building 
which includes a café, theatre, gambling-rooms, 
&e., are the most interesting structures in Spa. 
The Spa springs are chalybeate ; they are chiefly 
recommended in cases of relaxation of the bowels 
and obstruction of the liver, About 150,000 bottles 
are annually exported from the Pouhon spring, 
which is the strongest. Spa is famous also for the 
manufacture of elegant wooden toys, workboxes, 
writing-desks, &c. The mountains near the town 
contain many beautiful and extensive grottoes. 
Theux, 8.E. of Liége, has black marble quarries, 
woollen-yarn factories, iron-works, and 4370 in- 
habitants. Verviers, a flourishing manufacturing 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, is situated on the 
Vesdre, about 20 miles by railway E. from Liége. 
It is irregularly built; but some of the suburbs 
are pretty. The town-house, theatre, the new 
church, and the college are the most remarkable 
public structures of the town. Verviers is famous 
for the manufacture of fine and ordinary woollen 
cloths and cassimirs, giving employment to 40,000 
hands in the town and neighbourhood ; the Bel- 
gian army is clothed principally from the looms of 
Verviers, the total produce of which is estimated 
at 1,000,000/. sterling annually. Flannels, serges, 
tickings, coverlets, mouselines de laine, merino, 
&c., are also manufactured. The dyes of Verviers 
are said not to be surpassed in Europe. There 
are also establishments for the manufacture of 
steam machinery, ironmongery, soap, beer, &c. 
LIE'GE (Liittich, Luik), the capital of the 
Belgian province of Liége, is situated in a valley 
at the junction of the Ourthe with the Maas, in 
50° 39’ N. lat., 5° 31’ EH. long., at a distance by 
railway of 58} miles S.E. from Malines, 35 N.E. 
from Namur, and has about 60,000 inhabitants. 
The city is the seat of a bishop, and of. the 
supreme court of justice for the provinces of Liege, 
Limburg, Namur, and Luxembourg. The Maas, 
on entering the city, divides into several branches 
which form islands, bordered by handsome quays 
and connected by 17 bridges. Liége is divided 
into the old and the new town, and has besides 
ten suburbs. Most of the streets are very narrow, 
dark in consequence of the height of the houses, 
and not clean. There are however a few broad 
streets, some good squares, and promenades. The 
city was formerly fortified, but at present it is 
defended only by a citadel, erected on St.-Wal- 
burg’s Mount on the north side of the town, and 
by a great outwork on the west side. The most 
remarkable buildings are—the cathedral, built in 
the eighth century ; the town-hall ; the theatre; and 
the university, which was founded in 1817. There 
are a gymnasium, a bank, and numerous learned, 
charitable, and useful institutions. The extensive 
coal-mines near the town; its numerous iron- 
works, royal cannon-foundry, and establishments 
for the manufacture of fire-arms, hardware, broad- 
cloth, glass, and leather; its engine-factories, 
zine-rolling mills, and naileries ; its linen and 


The principal spring, called Pouhon, is| cotton factories, stee|-works, and breweries ; toge- 


situated in the town; 6 others are in the environs, | ther with a flourishing ecommerce in colonial pro- 
The ordinary population of the town is 3600, who | duce and manufactured goods,—render it one of 
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the most important towns in Belgium, and one 
of the most industrial countries in Europe. 

LIEGNITZ, one of the three governments into 
which Sriesta is divided, comprises the most 
north-westerly part of that province, and that part 
of Upper Lausitz which is now part of Prussia. 
Its area is 5300 square miles, and the population 
in 1846 was 912,497. 

Gérlitz, a well-built fortified town, is situated 
on the left bank of the Neisse, 60 miles by railway 
EK. from Dresden, and has a population of 13,670, 
who are engaged in the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, linen, hosiery, leather, sheets, linen yarn, 
hardware, and musical instruments. The town 
has also a considerable transit trade. It contains 
8 churches, a citadel, a town-hall, high school, 3 
libraries, an orphan asylum, 4 hospitals, and a 
house of correction. 

Glogau, a strong fortress on the left bank of 
the Oder, is situated in 51° 38’ N. lat., 16° 7/ EB. 
long., 50 miles by railway E. from the Hansdorf, 
station on the Frankfort-Breslau Line, and has 
12,000 inhabitants. An island in the Oder is 
strongly fortified, and connected with the town by 
a wooden bridge. The town has 11 churches, a 
synagogue, 2 hospitals, 2 gymnasiums, and ma- 
nufactures of woollens, printed calicoes, hosiery, 
tobacco, &e. 

Liegnitz, the capital of the government, stands 
at the junction of the Schwartzwasser and the 
Katzbach, is 51° 12’ N. lat., 16° 12’ E. long., 
180 miles by railway 8.E. from Berlin, and has 
11,607 inhabitants. The inner and older part | 
of the town is surrounded with a moat and 
rampart of earth, which is laid out in gardens and 
planted with trees ; it is entered by 4 gates. The 
chief buildings of the town are—an ancient | 
palace, 4 churches, the royal equestrian academy, 
and a theatre; there are also a gymnasium, an 
orphan asylum, and two hospitals. The manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen stuffs, silk, linen, 
hosiery, tobacco, starch, and beer. 

Goldberg, situated on an eminence on the 
banks of the Katzbach, has double walls and four 
gates: the population is 7093. Griinberg, a 
walled town, with three gates, has 9973 inhabit- 


ants: both of these towns have flourishing manu-| particular, that is, must have reference to a pat 


factures of woollen cloths. Herschberg, S.W. of. 
Goldberg, is the centre of a great linen manufacture, 
and has 7080 inhabitants. Jauer, or Jauerbach, 
stands 8, of Liegnitz on the Neisse. It isa well- 
built town, surrounded by a double wall and a 
ditch, and has 5970 inhabitants, who manufacture 
broad-cloth, linen, hosiery, and leather. Lauban, 
on the Queis, a walled town, with four gates, has 
5640 inhabitants, who manufacture calico and 
linens ‘Sagan, on the Bober, is a strongly fortified 
town,.with three gates, a very*fine ducal palace 
with a beautiful park, one Lutheran and five 
Roman Catholic churches, and manufactures of 
woollen cloth, linen, stockings, lace, and looking- 
glasses. The population is nearly 6000. 

LIEN (from the French lien, ‘a tie,’ or ‘ band’). 
The following definition is perhaps as correct as 
any that has proceeded from the judges :—‘ A 
lien is a right in one man to retain that which is | 
in his possession belonging to another till certain | 
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demands of him, the person in possession, are 
satisfied.’ (Grose, J., in ‘Hammond 2. Barclay, 
2 East, 227.) The definition therefore includes 
possession (in some sense) by the party claiming 
the lien; and an unsatisfied demand by him 
against the owner of the property. 

It has been said that ‘liens only exist three 
ways; either by express contract, by usage of 
trade, or where there is some legal relation.’ (Bay- 
ley, J., 1 Ba. and Ald., 582.) 

When lien arises by express contract, it is sim- 
ply mortgage, pawn, or pledge, which are then 
the more appropriate terms ; or it is an agreement 
(such as may exist in the case of principal and 
factor) that goods intrusted by one person t 
another for the purpose of sale, or for some other 
purpose than pledge, may be retained by the party 
intrusted with them as a security for any debt or 
balance due to him from the other; or it is an 
agreement that he may retain the proceeds of 
things intrusted to him to sell, for the same 
purpose. 

Where two parties have so dealt with one 
another that one has claimed and the other has 
allowed the right of lien in respect of any their 
mutual dealings, lien may exist in all cases of like 
dealings between them, if there be no verbal or 
written agreement to the contrary. The acts of 
the parties are here the evidence of the eontract. 

The ‘lien by usage,’ and that ‘where there i 
some legal relation between the parties,’ belong ta 
one class, and are not distinguishable. They are 
both included under liens which arise from implied 
contract. The ‘ usage of trade’ is merely evidence 
from which contract is to be implied : parties whe 
mutually act in conformity to a custom have in 
effect, though not in form, made a contract. Thd 
term ‘legal relation’ is only another mode of ex 
pressing the mutual rights and duties of the samé 
parties, who by their acts have brought themselves 
within the limits of a custom, and so given evi 
dence of an intention to make a contract. Thug 
an innkeeper has a lien upon the horse of his gues 
which he takes into his stable to feed. 

Lien, unless there be an express contract, or 
custom to the contrary, must from its nature | 


ticular transaction and to a particular thing 
When it is general, that is, where the right t 
retain a particular thing is not limited to a pam 
ticular transaction, but exists with respect to othe 
transactions also, there must be express contra 
or the dealings of the parties must be such as 
create that implied contract which arises from act 
done in conformity to well-known usage. 

Lien may be lost by voluntarily parting wi 
the thing, by express agreement, or by agreement 
to be implied from acts. In general, when a pe 
son has a lien for a debt, he waives it by takin 
security for the debt. 

In Equity, the vendor of an estate, though 
has executed a conveyance and parted with t 
possession without being paid, still has his esta 
as a security for such part of the purchase-mone 
as is unpaid. This security is generally, thoug 
not with strict propriety, called the vendor's lie 
The ground of this so-called lien lies in the nat 
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| of the contract: one party contracts to give land 
| for money, and the other contracts to give money 
fee land ; and both parties must perform their en- 
- gagement. 
_. The practical questions which arise under the 
_ general doctrine of lien are numerous and some- 
| times not easy of solution; many of them are of 
- the greatest importance to the mercantile com- 
munity. The chief cases in which lien exists may 
‘be referred to the law of Agent, Attorney, Bail- 
“Ment, Carrier, and Factor, Montagu’s work ‘On 
Lien’ contains a collection of a considerable num- 
ber of particular instances. 

LIEOU-KIEOU ISLANDS, also called LOO- 
CHOO, a group of islands lying between the 
Japanese island of Kioosioo and the Chinese island 
of Formosa. They lie between 24° 10’ and 28° 

40’ N. lat., and 127° and 129° E. long., and are 
said to consist of thirty-six islands, of different 
but rather small dimensions. The largest of them, 
ealled great Loo-choo, is about 60 miles by 12. 
The surface of these islands is mostly uneven and 
rugged, but the elevations do not attain a great 
height. They seem to be of volcanic origin. The 
lower tracts are of great fertility, but the most 


llevated are generally bare and rarely covered 
vith wood. The fertile tracts are in high cultiva- 
tion, and the produce very varied. Cattle are not 
abundant, and are only employed for agricultural 
purposes. Milk is never used; hogs, goats, and 
poultry, with rice and other vegetables, form the 
od of the inhabitants. The inhabitants are 
her low in stature, but are well formed, and 
we an easy graceful carriage; their colour is 
Mostly of a deep copper. Their language is 
to the Japanese. They seem to have made 
considerable progress in several branches of manu- 
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uring industry, and prepare salt from sea-water 
2 an ingenious manner. They have doubtless 
ome commerce with China and Japan ; but very 
ittle is known of the island by Europeans. Two 
of the towns of the great island are named Napa- 
dang and Shui. (Basil Hall’s, Beechey’s, and 
ker’s Voyages.) 
 LIERRE. [Antwerp.] 
_LIESTALL. ([Baset.] 
_ LIEUTENANT is an officer who discharges 
the duties of a superior in his name and during 
is absence, and who acts immediately in subordi- 
Nation to him when he is present. 
’ This, in military affairs, the lieutenant-general 
and the lieutenant-colonel respectively superintend 
the economy and the movements of the army and 
battalion under those who hold the chief 
command. The lieutenant of a company is also 
immediately subordinate to the captain, in whose | 
absence he has the same powers. In the British 
ee the lieutenants of the three regiments of 
guards have the rank of captain: in the 
royal regiment of artillery, the royal corps of en- 
and marines, and also in the fusiliers and 
rifle brigade, there being no ensigns, the subaltern 
officers are distinguished as first and second 
lieutenants. 
A lieutenant in the royal navy takes rank as a 
ptain in the army, and the number appointed 
to ships of war varies with their rate. 
_ VOL, VII. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. [Generat.] 
LIEUTENANT, LORD. [Lonp Lreurenant.] 
LIEUVIN. [Canvapvos; Eure. ] 

LIFE. Organic matter, in which alone the 
phenomena of life are cognisable to our senses, is 
distinguished from common or inorganic matter by 
several peculiarities of composition and structure. 
Twenty elementary substances occur in organic 
matter, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, bromine, chlorine, 
fluorine, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
silicium, aluminum, iron, manganese, copper, and 
lead. Of these the first four, on account of their 
universal presence .in organic matter, have been 
called organic elements. But, although the ele- 
mentary substances of which organic matter is 
composed are the same as those of common matter, 
their mode of combination is peculiar. In minerals, 
the elements are generally united in pairs, or ac- 
cording to a binary mode of combination; but in 
organic matter, three at least, and usually four 
elementary principles are combined in each sim- 
plest substance or proximate principle. In organic 
compounds again, the elements are not generally 
united in any simple ratio one to another, as 1 
atom of one to 1, 2, or 3 of another, as in in- 
organic bodies, but several (as 10 or 12 of one) 
are united with several of each of the others to 
form one compound atom. 

In respect of structure, it is observed that all 
organic bodies, plants as well as animals, have a 
more or less rounded and cylindrical, branched or 
membered form, bounded by curved lines, and by 
convex or concave surfaces very distinct from the 
crystalline, the only regular form of inorganic 
matter. 

All the parts of an organic body are, both in 
their origin and in their continuance, more or less 
dependent upon one another. In their original 
formation, the production of one part induced that 
of another; and, when formed, the action of one 
influences the actions of all the others. 

The maintenance of the living being, during a 
certain length of time, by the mutual changes 
which take place between it and the external 
world, is the raost general phenomenon observed 
in organic bodies during life. It is a compound 
process, consisting, 1st; of the reception of mate- 
rials from the external world, as nutriment, which 
is taken up by absorption and carried on by a 
peculiar motion in vessels, or through the inter- 
stices of the tissues. 2nd, Attraction of aeriform 
substances from without, and separation of other 
aeriform substances from within, constituting re- 
spiration. 3rd, Canversion of the nutriment and 
aeriform substances, imbibed into the peculiar 
fluids of the body—assimilation. 4th, The motion 
of these fluids through the body by a circulation 
or other means, 5th, Conversion of the fluids 
into a solid form, or the combination of them with 
the solids, so as to maintain the peculiar properties 
of the latter, constituting nutrition properly so 
called. 6th, The preparation and separation of 
fluids of peculiar kinds from the assimilated fluids, 
or the formation of secretions. These processes, 
which are called the nutritive functions, occur, in 
a more or less distinet manner, in all living bodies, 
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plants. as well as animals, and are essentially 
characteristics of Life, to which nothing analogous 
is ever observed in inorganic bodies. 


LIFE, DURATION OF. [Morrariry, Law 
oF. 
tIRE-BOAT; LIFE-PRESERVER. Many 


ingenious plans, more or less practicable, have 
been proposed for saving from drowning those who 
may be in peril by shipwreck or otherwise. These 
contrivances may be classed as Life-Loats, Life- 
Buoys, and Life-Dresses. 

Life-Boats.—A life-boat is a boat constructed 
with great strength to resist violent shocks, and 
at the same time possessing sufficient buoyancy to 
enable it to float, though loaded with men and 
filled with water. Such boats are maintained at 
most of the ports of this kingdom, always ready 
to put to sea when vessels are seen in danger of | 
shipwreck, and provided with means for being 
conveyed to the shore, and launched as rapidly as 
possible. As early as the year 1785, a patent, 
was granted to Mr, Lukin for a life-boat with 
projecting gunwales and hollow cases or double 
sides under them, as well as air-tight lockers or 
inclosures under the thwarts : these contrivances 
increased the buoyancy of the boat, and the air- 
tight cases under the gunwales, by their weight 
when raised above the surface of the sea, and 
their resistance when depressed beneath, greatly 
prevented rolling. Mr. Lukin’s boat was strong | 
and buoyant, but it was liable to be disabled by | 
having the sides staved in. This defect was ob-| 
viated in Mr. Greathead’s boat, which was in- | 
vented soon after; its prevailing feature is that | 
the boat is lined inside and outside with cork. 
Mr. Greathead’s boat was instrumental in saving | 
the lives of 300 persons in five years, near Tyne- 
mouth. 

In 1839 Mr. Mackintosh of New York took 
out a patent for a sort of temporary life-boat. It 
consists of canvas rendered impervious to water | 
by being saturated with a solution of caoutchouc. 
A square piece of this canvas is so hemmed at the 
edges as to leave a hollow tube or channel, which, 
when filled with air, may act as a buoyant cell or 
air-chamber. The opposite edges of the piece of 
canvas are partially sewn together, so as to give to | 
it the semblance of a boat, the sewn edges being 
cemented with caoutchouc to render them air and 
water tight. Mr. Adams shortly afterwards con- 
trived a boat lined with cork in the inside, and 
having air-vessels under the decks or seats. Hol- 
croft’s pontoon, or safety-boat, also of recent origin, 
has some peculiarities about it, on account of its 
portability, It is formed of a skeleton frame, 
easily detached and folded into one-sixth of the 
space which it occupies as a boat. The frame is 
covered with layers or folds of strong canvas satu- 
rated with India-rubber; and in various parts are 
cases or air-cells, partitioned off one from another. 
The portability of the boat is brought about by 
having the framework hinged to the keel, so that 
the sides close together like a portfolio, Captain 
Smith’s paddle-box boats, for steam-vessels, origi- 
nated from that officer having observed that there 
is room, upon such paddle-boxes, for a life-boat, 
Without encumbering the ship in any way ; and 


_a sort of life-buoys, by fitting them up with w 
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builders of steamers have devised a mode of ma 
the inverted boat a covering for the paddle- 
Other life-boats in great variety have been 
gested from time to time. 
Life-Buoys.—Besides those life-boats w 
have been constructed for the especial pury 
there have been several inventions for conye1 
ordinary ships’ boats into life-boats upon a su 
emergency, which may be applied by the cre 
a ship in distress. Mr. Bremmer, about the 
1800, proposed that empty casks should be stro 
fixed in ships’ boats upon a plan describec 
him, which on trial was found to answer 
fectly. Captain Gordon’s life-buoy consists 
series of bamboos of different lengths fast 
together ; the uppermost piece is the longest 
others diminish gradually to the lowest, whic 
the shortest of all; thus forming a triangle, w 
is covered with pieces of sound cork, strongly 
to the bamboo rods. Two of these triangles 
intended to be fastened to a boat, one on 
side, the long pieces being close to the gun 
the shortest near the keel. Well-tarred sl 
skin bags, inflated with air; air-tight co 
tubing fitted under the seats of boats; and n 
other contrivances, have been partially used. 
mattresses have been found useful, but it w 
leged that they gave sailors facilities to dese 
they were discontinued ; floating ropes lined 
cork have also been suggested, but, like 
escapes, these contrivances are never at hand 
most wanted. Boyce’s life-buoy is intended 
kept suspended ata ship’s stern, to be dro 
into the water in case a man falls overboard. 
is composed of two hollow wooden cylinders, ¢ 
made air-tight or else filled with cork, and 
nected by a wooden grating, so as to form 
of raft. It has been suggested to conve 
warping buoys which abound in our harbo 


battens placed lengthwise from end to end 
their circumference. Cooke’s life-buoy is f 
of two hollow copper spheres connected by a 
zontal rod; and from the middle of the rod 
a vertical stem containing a fuse at the top. 
fuse is lighted, the buoy is lowered, and th 
son in the water, attracted towards the bu 
the light (if at night), seeks safety by clingi 
the floating mass. Captain Beadon’s buo 
sists of a metal tube, eight feet long by on 
in diameter, tapered at its after end : it is 
into water-tight compartments, and has a k 
or twelve inches deep. There is a kind of 
across the cylinder, on which a man may 
staff, on which a light may be kindled; 
paddle to work the buoy, or two oars hin 
it. Irvine's safety-portmanteau, which wi 
port two persons clinging to it in the 
Henvey’s cork float; and Taylor's deck-ch 
among the numberless modern contrivance 
similar object. 
Safety-Dresses.—Among these contri 

the life-hat, The upper part of the crown 
hat is made air-tight and water-proof, so t 
the event of the wearer falling into the wal 
buoyancy may (according: to the intention 
inventor) saye him from being drowne 
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- lining of the hat is capable of being loosened, and 
- the vacant space expanded by air being blown 
into it, so as to form a buoy capable of being 
grasped by any one immersed in the water, 
Instead of being worn like a hat. Macintosh's 
ife-cape is a waterproof garment, which is capable, 
by the introduction of air through a stop-cock into 
_ avacancy formed by a double thickness of cloth, of 
being converted intoa life-buoy. Air-tight jackets, 
belts, pads, cushions, &e., have been devised in 

- many forms. 
Besides all the above contrivances, may be men- 
tioned those, such as Captain Manby’s, in which a 
_ rope is propelled by a cannon from the shore to a 
ship in distress. : 

LIFE INSURANCE, OR REVERSION. By 
a reversion, in the widest sense, is meant a right 
of property the enjoyment of which is to com- 
mence at some future period, fixed or depending 
on contingencies, and is to continue either for 
ever or during a term either fixed or depending 
on a contingency: anything in fact which is to be 
entered upon, or which may be entered on, ata 
future time, is a reversion in books which treat 

on the value of property. The legal sense of the 
_ word is more restricted. 

Thus an assurance of 100/., or a contract to 
" pay 100/. at the death of a given individual, is 
f 1007. in reversion to the executors of that indi- 
_ vidual. Our object in this article is to treat of 
_ this most common species of reversionary contract, 
_ life insurance, or assurance. 

The value of a reversion depends in a very 

_ easy manner upon the value of the corresponding 
annuity ; that is, any given sum, say 100/., to be 
received when a given event arrives, depends for 
its value upon that of 100/. a year to be received 
till the event arrives. Suppose, for example, that 
money makes five per cent., and that an annuity, 
say upon a life, is worth fourteen years’ purchase, 
that is, 100/. paid a year hence, and again two 
years hence, and so on as long as the life lasts, is 

now worth 1400/7. Required the value of 100/. 

to be paid at the end of the year* in which the 

life drops. 

Suppose a perpetual annuity of 100/. a year is to 

be enjoyed by A during his life and by his 
legatees after him. By hypothesis A’s portion is 
now worth 1400/., and (money making five per 
cent.) the annuity for ever is worth twenty years’ 
purchase, or 2000/.; consequently, the legatee’s 
interest is now worth 2000/.—1400/. or 600/. 
_ But at the end of the year of death the legatee 
» will come into 100/. current payment, and a 
_ perpetual annuity worth 2000/.; for the remainder 
_ Of a perpetual annuity is also a perpetual annuity : 
his interest will then be worth 2100/. Hence we 
have ascertained that 2100/. at the end of the 
| year of death is now worth 600/.: and the rule 
of three then gives the value of any other sum: 
thus 100/. at the end of the year of death is now 


‘Ing easy 
~ Rule—To find the value of a given reversion, 
 * Assurance Companies usually pay in a few months | 


We must now reason as follows :—| 


Worth %Pl., or 287. 11s. 54d. Hence the follow-| 
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subtract the value of the same annuity from that 
of a perpetual annuity, and divide the difference 
by one more than the number of years’ purchase 
in a perpetual annuity: or multiply the excess of 
the number of years’ purchase in a perpetual 
annuity over that in the life annuity by the 
reversionary sum, and divide as before. 

Next, to find what premium should be paid for 
the reversion. A premium differs from an annuity 
in that a sum is paid down, and also at the end of 
every year: consequently it is worth one year’s 
purchase more than an annuity. In the pre- 
ceding question, the annuity was worth fourteen 
years’ purchase ; consequently the premium now 
is worth fifteen years’ purchase. But the present 
value of all the premiums is to be also the present 
value of the reversion, or 28/. 11s. 54d., whence 
the premium should be the fifteenth part of this, 
or 1/, 18s. 1d. Hence to find the premium, 
divide the present value of the reversion by one 
more than the number of years’ purchase in the 
life annuity. But, when, as most commonly 
happens, the premium is wanted without the 
present value, the following is an easier 

Rule.—Divide the reversionary sum separately 
by one more than the number of years’ purchase 
in the perpetual annuity, and one more than the 
number of years’ purchase in the life annuity: 
the difference of the quotients is the premium 
required. *Thus, if in the preceding example we 
divide 1007. by 20+1 and by 14+, or by 21 
and 15, we find 4/. 15s. 3d. and 6/. 13s. 4d., 
which differ by 1/. 18s. 1d., the same as before. 

The life we have been tacitly considering, when 
we talked of an annuity being worth fourteen 
years’ purchase, at five per cent., is one of about 
thirty-six years of age. The first impression 
must be, that the proposed premium is ridiculously 
small. Make it up to 2/., and it will be fifty 
years before the premiums reach 1007. Some 
such consideration must have moved the law 
officers of the crown in 1760, when they refused 
a charter to the Equitable Society, then charging 
a premium of about 4/. at the age of thirty-six, on 
account of the lowness of their terms. But it is 
to be remembered, that those who receive the 
premiums are to invest them immediately at five 
per cent., and are to invest the interest, thus 
making compound interest; persons aged thirty- 
six live, one with another, about thirty years, 
which is sufficient time for the premiums, with 
their interest, to realise 100/. for each person, one 
with another, 

We now show the manner in which a simple 
result of calculation answers its end. To simplify 
the case, suppose an office starts with 5642 indi- 
vidual subscribers, each aged thirty years, the 
mortality among them being that of the Carlisle 
Table. The bargain is for a short assurance, as 
it is called, of twenty years, and of 1000/.; that 
‘is to say, the executors of each one who dies 
| within twenty years are to receive 1000/. at the 
end of the year of death. Money makes three per 
cent, once a year. According to the table then, 
there are 57, 57, 56, &c., deaths in the suc- 


| 


J proof of death, which gives a trifling advantage to 
assured, not worth considering in a very elementary 
ent of the question. 


i 


Re 


cessive years, and the following is the result, the 
proper premium being calculated at 11/, 12s, 34d, 
KK 2 
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each person, or more exactly 11,614/. 16s. for this while receiving interest for his money frot 


1000 persons. It is supposed that there are 
no expenses of management. 
office receives 65,530/. from the 5642 persons 
assured: this is immediately invested at three 
per cent., and yields 1966/. by the end of the 
year, making 67,496/.. But, at the end of the 
year, the claims of the executors of fifty-seven 
persons who have died during the year are to 
be satisfied, which requires a disbursement of 
57,000/., reducing the society’s accumulation to 
10,4962. The contributors who are left, 5585 in 
number, now pay their second premiums, 64,8691, 
so that, these being immediately invested, the 
company has 75,365/. at interest during the 
second year. This yields 2261/., so that by the 
end of the year 77,626/. is accumulated. Then 
comes the demand of 57,000/. on behalf of fifty- 
seven contributors deceased during the year, which 
reduces the accumulation to 20,626/. This is 
more than it was at the same time last year. In 
this way the company goes on, accumulating to 
an amount which would lead a person unac- 
quainted with the subject to conclude that the 
premium must be too large; in fact, ten years 
give an accumulation of 91,809/. But now the 
state of affairs begins to change ; the contributors 
have been diminishing, while the claims have 
been increasing, until the yearly incomings no 
longer equal the outgoings. The acctimulations 
then come in to make good the difference in such 
manner that by the time the remaining con- 
tributors come to be fifty years of age, and the 
claims of sixty-one who died in their fiftieth year 
have been satisfied, there only remains 8/. of the 
91,8097. ; and this 8/. is merely the error arising 
from omitting shillings, &c., in the calculation. 
Something of the same kind must take place in 
every office which dies a natural and solvent 
death ; the only difference being that, when new 
business ceases, instead of a number of contri- 
butors all of the same age, and under similar 
contracts, both ages and contracts vary consider- 
ably. 

There are certain tables which are variously 
named (sometimes after Mr. Barrett, the inventor, 
sometimes after Mr. Griffith Davies, the improver ; 
sometimes after D and N, letters of reference used 
in them), but which we call Commutation Tables. 
They are described in the ‘ Treatise on Annuities ’ 
in the ‘Library of Useful Knowledge,’ and a 
copious collection is given: also in an article in 
the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1840. They 
Yd much exceed in utility those which preceded 
them, 

An Assurance Company is a Savings’ Bank, with 
a mutual understanding, presently to be noticed, 
between the contributors. To make out this 
proposition; let us suppose that A borrows money, 
and insures his life for the amount asa security to 
his creditor, For this he has to pay a premium. 
If life were certain, the office of the company 
would be to receive and invest these premiums, 
which would be calculated in such a manner as 


A) calls upon A to make his claim upon th 
At the outset the seas and repay the loan with the money r 
ceived, 
certain, the rationale of the proceeding would | 


If such an office existed, life bein 


that the creditor, though tolerably confident + 
A’s power and willingness to make any yearl 
payment, whether of interest or instalment, wi 
not trust him steadily to lay by and impro' 
yearly instalments, but requires that he shou 
make his instalments payable to third partie 
who are engaged not to return them on demar 
until they amount to a sum sufficient for tl 
discharge of the debt. Such an office certain! 
could not exist, on account of the uncertainty 
individual life. A8 soon, however, as it is know 
that the duration of masses of individuals can | 
calculated with tolerable accuracy, there is 
remedy for the individual uncertainties. Let 
large number of debtors, similarly situated wii 
A, agree to be guarantees for one another; th 
is, let each of them pay during his life not on 
his own instalments, but such additional sums. 
will provide the means of meeting the deficits 
those who die, and the savings’ bank thus co 
structed will become an assurance office. § 
course, it matters nothing whether these deb 
pay their instalments to a person agreed on am 
themselves, or go to a company which under 
the management of such concerns. And, again, 
makes no difference whether the instalments 
for liquidation of debt, or to accumulate a 
vision for widows and children. We have tak 
the case of debtors, because in such a case 
office looks more like a mere indemnity office t 
when its contributors enter for the benefit of th 
families ; still however, in the former case, it 
evident that the premiums are partly instalme 
of debts, partly sums intended to make good 
deficiency of the life-instalments of those who 
Let us now suppose a company to be formed 
the simple purpose of assuring lives. Their b 
ness is to invest the premiums of those who ass 
with them ; their receipts will consist entirely 
current premiums and interest on the investm 
of the old ones; and their outgoings will con 
expenses of management, payment of claims, 
chase of their own policies, and (possibly) lo: 
by bad investment. 
There is one question which is generally se 
at the very outset, namely, whether the com 
is to be what is called Mutual, Proprietary, 
Mixed, 
A Mutual Company is one in which the mem 
stand bound to each other, and constitute the 
pany themselves. In such a company no 
is, generally speaking, raised at the outset, e 
a small sum for necessary expenses at s 
This, however, is not necessarily the feature 
mutual company ; for, if its members choose to 
stitute themselves an investment company as 
as an assurance company, they may, without 
their mutual character, require every assurer 
also a shareholder. In a mutual compan 


with their interest to amount to a sum sufficient} profits of course are divided among the assu 
to discharge the loan in a settled time. At the A Proprietary Company is one mm which a 
end of this time the creditor (who has been all! of proprietors raise a capital and pledge it f 
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_ payment of claims, in case the premiums are not 
- sufficient: for this security they receive, in addi- 
"tion to the interest of their own capital, the pro- 
fits of the assurance business. It has long been 
_ proved that, with proper tables of premiums, and 
a fair amount of business at starting, this capital 
_ is an unnecessary security ; and the only reason 
| which could now make such an office desirable 
_ would be the lowness of its premiums. Of course 
- it matters nothing to the assured how they are 
_ paid, as long as they are paid; the capital may 
be diminished, but the assurer dreads nothing 
except its exhaustion before his turn comes. This 
must be the sole consideration with a person who 
is tempted by low premiums to a purely proprie- 
tary office: the nominal capital signifies nothing ; 
it is upon the amount of assurance to which it 
(with the premiums) is pledged that the solvency 
of the office depends. Generally speaking, how- 


proprietary offices have not allowed themselves to 
run much risk. 

A Mixed Office is one in which there is a pro- 
prietary company, which does not take all the 
profits, but a share, the rest being divided among 
the assured. The only good effect of the capital 
upon the condition of the assured in such a com- 
pany is this:—that the directors, having fixed 
capital as well as premiums, may justifiably seek 
| for investments which amutual company must avoid. 

Having the capital to make good purely commercial 
losses, they may perhaps attempt to get a higher 
rate of interest, and of course take more risk of 
loss ; the assured, who are sharers in the whole of 
the profits, since the profits of premiums and 
profits of original capital are not distinguished, 
come in for their share of the extra profits of the 
capital. But no such attempt at gaining higher 
interest by secondary securities should be made 
until a sum sufficient (with future premiums) to 
meet all claims is invested in the very safest 
securities which the state of society offers. 

There is much confusion in the ideas of many 
persons about interest, arising from not distinguish- 
ing between interest and other returns. Perhaps 
it would be best to retain the term interest in its 
general loose signification, and to subdivide it, for 
accuracy, into pure interest or net profit, debt- 
insurance, and salary. 

In the construction of a table of premiums, three 
‘points must be left to the judgment of the con- 
‘Structor,—the rate of interest, the table of 
mortality, and the addition to be made for ex- 
penses of management and probable fluctuation, or 
discrepancy between the predictions of the table 
and the events which actually arrive. The third 
point would not arise if, as was once the case, the 
| table of mortality made life much worse than the 
actually prevailing state of things shows it to be. 
Security against adverse fluctuation is thus taken 


older offices, which chose the Northampton 
ble—by the Equitable, for instance. But we 
hold decidedly by the method of choosing a true 
table, and augmenting the premiums given by it 
as a safeguard against fluctuation ; and for this 


ever, we believe it will be found that the purely 


in the choice of the table ; and this was done by | 
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wrong, making different errors at different ages, 
and thus augmenting different real premiums by 
different per-centages. 

According to the Carlisle Table (which we pre- 
fer for the purpose), of 5642 persons alive at the 
age of 30, 3018 are alive at 65, whence the 
chance of living till the second age is 3018 5642 
or .5525. Now by applying calculation to this 
question we find that an office which would have 
practical certainty (thousands to one for it) that, 
as far as this instance is concerned, the office should 
not be injured by adverse departure of events from 
tables, must make provision for twenty-five deaths, 
at least, in the period above-mentioned, more than 
the tables predict, out of 250 persons at the com- 
mencement. And this even on the supposition 
that the table itself can be certainly reckoned upon 
as representing the law of mortality of the whole 
insurable population. It would be a very long 
process indeed to apply calculation in detail, so as 
to form a well-supported idea of the proper amount 
of precaution against fluctuation ; and the question 
is mixed up with another, to which we proceed. 

The rate of interest to be assumed is an element 
which requires the greatest caution. It must be a 
rate which can actually be made, and therefore 
prudence requires that it should be something be- 
low that which may reasonably. be looked for. To 
show how powerful an agent it is, we shall repeat 
the example already given, of the 5642 insurers 
for twenty years, on the supposition that the office 
which charges as for 3 per cent. finds itself able to 
make 343 per cent., and it will appear that the 
office leaves off with an accumulation of 15,4417. 
nearly ; and, if it be lucky during the first years, 
it may be said to be safe against any fluctuation 
for which there is an even chance, by the increase 
of interest alone. 

Take what amount of precaution we may, an 
office must, at first starting, depend upon something 
either of capital or guarantee. Even a mutual oftice 
must raise something at the outset. Tables must 
be constructed with very large additions to the 
calculated premiums, which are to meet the very 
earliest contingencies alone ; indeed it is difficult 
to say what addition would be too large. But 
this point it is unnecessary to insist on, since we 
can hardly suppose it possible that any set of men 
would found an office with no resource except 
premiums from the very commencement. Sup- 
posing proper precautions to be taken, we imagine 
that an addition of 25 per cent. to premiums calcu- 
lated from the Carlisle Tables at 3 per cent. 
per annum, is sufficient to place a mutual office 
upon a sound footing, and to give a very great 


prospect of a meturn in the shape of what is called 


profit. It never has been found that an office 
charging at this rate has been without surplus of 
some kind, 

This surplus has been called by the inaccurate 
name of profit, whereas it is really that part of the 
security against fluctuation of interest and mor- 
tality which has been found to be unnecessary. In 
mutual offices it is to be returned to the assured 
in an equitable manner ; in purely proprietary 
offices, it is really profit to the proprietors, whose 


feason, that wrong tables are usually unequally capital has yielded them the ordinary interest, 


| 
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since, by hypothesis, none of it has been necessary | ever, we shall proceed to inquire what.may be t 
to meet claims, and they therefore share among} probable amount of surplus in an office chargil 


themselves the residue of the premiums. It is im- 
possible to avoid this surplus in a well-constituted 
office, for the mathematical line which separates 
surplus from deficiency cannot be expected to be 
attained, so that those who would not have the 
latter must take care to have the former. It is 
usual among the offices to adopt a plan for increas- 
ing this surplus, which we will now describe. 

Two rates of premiums are adopted, the one less 
than the other. Those who pay the higher rate 
are to have a share of the surplus: those who pay 
the lower rate have nothing but the nominal sum 
for which they assure. If the table of lower rates 
yield a surplus (which it is supposed it will do), 
that surplus goes to augment the final receipts of 
those who assure for profits, This scheme may be 
very well practised by a proprietary company, or 
by an old mutual company, but whether it is a 
good plan for a young mutual company to adopt 
may be a question. 

The public has been much misled by a notion 
that assurance companies must accumulate large 
profits, and the Equitable has been constantly cited 
as the proof. Now, all who would form an opinion 
on this subject must remember that the circum- 
stances of the Equitable are very peculiar. It 
realised large accumulations, in the first instance, 
by an excess of caution commendable at the time, 
but since proved to be unnecessary. Of late years, 
newly assured parties are allowed to share in these 
accumulations, on condition that they are first as- 
sured in the office for a large number of years, 
taking the chance of receiving less than their 
premiums are really worth. This however is not 
the question here; we merely stop to remind the 
reader who is disposed to form a general opinion 
about offices, because the executors of A, B, and 
C receive two or three times the sum for which 
those persons were nominally insured, that this 
only happens because D, I, and F, who died dur- 
ing the days of a caution which has since been 
shown to be unnecessary, did not get their share 
of the then existing surplus, 

The expenses of management are relatively 
trifling when the office has obtained a large amount 
of business, but they bear heavily on young offices 
during the first years, 

The division of the profits (so called), that is, 
the method of returning to the assured the surplus 
of their premiums, with their accumulations of in- 
terest, has been the subject of much discussion. 
Offices have adopted very different modes of pro- 
ceeding in this respect : some keep this surplus for 
the older members; some divide it by addition to 
the policies made annually, or at periods of five, 
seven, or ten years; some apply it in reduction of 
premiums as fast as its value is ascertained. 
Most, or all, of the methods followed by the 
offices seem to be fair, that is, they make the 
chance of surplus the same for one member as for 
another, at least of those who enter at the same 
age: if there be any thing inequitable, it arises 
when the premiums are disproportioned at different 
ages, so that the surplus is differently levied upon 
lifferent classes of members. Leaving this how- 


| 


premiums made from the Carlisle Table at 3 p 
cent., with 25 per cent. added, taking the me 
favourable suppositions. Let the mortality be 1 
greater than that in the table, let there be no e 
penses of management, and let the office be able 
net 4 per cent. compound interest. Then we fir 
that the office is in reality charging for the folloy 
ing sums, under the name of 100/. ; that is to sa 
all the preceding suppositions being correct, t 
office might undertake to pay the following sur 
instead of the 100/. minimum which they do reai 
guarantee. The sums are only roughly put dow 
within a pound or thereabouts. 


Age... £, Age. <£. Age. £. 
20 166 35 15 50 148 
25 168 40 155 55 144 
30 86160 45 162 60 141 


There is an inequality here which arises fro 
the supposition of the office gaining a greater it 
terest than was supposed in its tables; and it 
obvious that the young assurer must make th 
excess of interest more beneficial to the office thi 
the old one. Consequently, where an office realis 
some of its surplus by excess of interest, there 
equity in giving the one who entered young som 
what more than the one who entered later in lif 
But this has never been the principle on whi 
any office made its divisions: some distingui 
those who have been a long time in the office fre 
those who enter newly, and the greater number 
those so distinguished must have entered young 
than the greater number of the undistinguishe 
but the intention of the office has no reference 
age at entry, but only to time of continuance. 

The true method of determining the actual 
existing surplus must have some connection wi 
that which would be followed if the compa 
wished to break up, dividing its assets fail 
among the assured. Let us suppose the stock 
the company, all that it actually has or cou 
realise, to be worth half a million, and that 
premiums which the existing contributors woy 
pay are valued at another half million, while 4 
claims of these contributors are valued at 750,00 
Consequently there is a million to meet 750,00( 
or 1333/. can be given for 1001. Now supp 
that, instead of breaking up, the office wishes 
know how much it can afford to give in paymg 
of aclaim of 1007. The first question is, how 
this surplus arise ?—the office has in possession 
prospect 250,000/, more than what is estimated 
be absolutely necessary. If this surplus re: 
arose out of the natural operation of the premi 
&e., it is clear that the office is now in a condit 
to pay 1334/. for 1007. Supposing this done 
the current year, the valuation of the next y 
will point out what alteration, if any, is necesse 
This mode of division is the safest in the long 
because any excess in one year will be compens? 
in future years. Another mode is to divide 
surplus of 250,000/. among the existing policies 
equitable proportions ; and athird is to consid¢ 
as advance of premium on the part of the exist 
contributors, and to diminish their future premiy 
as if they had actually made such advance, I 


LIFFORD, 


not however our present purpose to extend an 
article already longer than we had intended it be, 
by entering into a lengthened explanation on this 
t. 

_ The benefits of life assurance (which is in reality 
a large combination of small sums for the purpose 


' of beneficial investment, with a contract among 
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_ be compensated so that those who do not live their 
"average time shall be sharers in the good fortune of 
those who exceed it), and the moral considerations 
which should induce every friend of his species to 
promote and extend it, are of course not the par- 
ticular motives which actuate the founders of such 
offices, though no doubt they have them in the 
same degree as others. To bring business to a 
particular office becomes their interest and their 
object ; and every possible mode of investment has 
been held out to engage the attention and suit the 
particular objects of theassurer. To this of course, 
in general, we do not object : for instance, when a 
company proposes twenty different kinds of assu- 
rances, it is enough for the public that the terms of 
each kind are sufficiently high, and not too high. 
But it sometimes happens that among the proposals 
which are held out for the assurer’s acceptance are 
to be found some which altogether militate against 
the moral principles of assurance; these are pru- 
dence, foresight, and present self-denial for the 
attainment of ultimate prosperity and of present 
security against the chances of life. 
office announces that it is willing to leave a part 
of the premium in the assurer’s hands, on his pay- 
ing interest for it in advance, the office in the mean- 
while holding the policy as a security,—what is it 
but enticing a person to assure for more than he 
ean afford to do, and to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of paying the premiums? The office may, 
with caution, make itself secure; but it throws 
upon the customer the strong probability of future 
disappointment. When the time comes for think- 
ing of the repayment of the advances which the 
office hasevirtually made, the assurer will fre- 
quently find himself obliged to sell that policy to 
the office which he had counted upon for the 
benefit of his family. Now out of the purchase- 
money must be deducted the sums in arrear to the 
office (upon which interest has always been paid 
___ in advance) ; and, when the assurer comes to put his 
balance against what he has actually paid, he will 
gee that he never did a more imprudent act. The 
office is not to blame for any thing, but having 
thrown the original offer in his way; they have 
only lent him money on the same terms as they 
would have lent it to others ; and they may say, and 
truly, that it was his own fault if he engaged in an 
__ imprudent speculation. But is it not, then, a fault 
to entice others to imprudence, knowing how much 
more easily men are induced to be imprudent than 
to be prudent? — 
_ LIFFORD. [Donzaat.] 
— LIFFY. [(Dvsun.]} 
- LIGAMENTS, in Anatomy, the organs by 
which the various articulations of the animal body 
are held together. [Anticunation.] They are 
generally very strong membranes, and in their 
‘structure and composition resemble tendons, They 
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‘are in most instances attached to two bones, and 
Sorin i : ; - 
‘assist in the formation and strengthening of the 
joints. 

LIGATURE, in modern music, a binding, in- 
peau by a curved line, ~~. If two 
| notes of the same pitch are thus joined, only the 
first is to be struck, but the second is to continue 
Ex. :— 


In yocal music all the notes which are set to 
one syllable are bound together. 

LIGHT. It was once generally assumed that 
light consists of particles emitted from a luminous 
body; and this hypothesis may yet be con- 
'veniently adopted in explaining many of the 
| phenomena of light and vision. A series of par- 
| ticles proceeding in a line constitute what is called 
\° ray of light; and a small number of rays 
‘parallel to one another, or diverging from a 
| point, form a pencil of light. In vacuo, and also 
in a uniform medium, the rays are conceived to be 
straight lines; but, at the surfaces and in the in- 
teriors of bodies, light suffers modifications, which 
generally produce deflections from the rectilinear 
direction. 

The rays being supposed to diverge in every 
| direction from a luminous object, it follows that, ifa 
small cone of rays were intercepted by any plane 
surface, which may be considered as part of the 
concave surface of a sphere having the radiant 
point for its centre, the intensity of the light on 
the surface will be inversely proportional to the 
square of its distance from that point. 

Certain astronomical phenomena (aberration, 
and the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites) prove that 
the propagation of light through space is not in- 
stantaneous; and that it takes place, in round 
numbers, at the rate of 192,000 miles per second. 

By investigations purely mathematical it has 
been found that, if a small object be placed be- 
tween two lights of different intensities, the point 
at which the object receives the least illumination 
from both is at a distance from either light 
directly proportional to the cube root of the in- 
tensity of that light, and inversely to the sum of the 
cube roots of both intensities, And if a luminous 
sphere, the intensity of its light being represented 
by 7, subtend, at a certain point, a given angle 
2a; when at that point there is placed a small 
‘plane A inclined in a given angle 6 to the right 
line joining the point and the centre of the sphere, 
the intensity of the light on A will be expressed by 

Aisin bsin2a, (7=3.1416). 

Again, if light from any Juminous object pass 
through a small aperture and fall upon a screen In 
a darkened room, there will be formed on the 
screen an inverted image of the object, its mag- 
nitude being inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the object: now the intensity 
of light on the image, which is inversely pro- 
portional to the square of that distance, is also 
‘inversely proportional to the magnitude of the 
image ; and it follows that the brightness of the 
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image is constant whatever be the distance of the 

luminous object. The dre ig such a darkened 
room, and therefore a luminous object should 
appear of equal brightness at all distances; but the 
absorption of light in the atmosphere causes the 
greater dimness of distant objects. If we sup- 
pose the quantity of light absorbed by a trans- 
parent medium to be a: proportional part of the 
incident light, it may be shown that the intensity 
diminishes in a geometrical progression for equal 
spaces successively traversed. 

Ifa body on which light falls be unpolished 
and opaque, a portion of the light enters into it 
for a small depth, and is there partially absorbed ; 
the complementary portion jis scattered in all 
directions ; the surface therefore becomes itself, to 
that extent, a source of light, but the composition 
of the differently coloured rays may be widely 
different from that of the incident light. When 
the body on which parallel rays of light fall is 
polished, the rays which do not enter the body 
are reflected from it principally in one direction ; 
this, for a single ray, is in a plane passing through 
the ray perpendicularly to the reflecting surface 
(this is called the plane ofreflection), By experi- 
ments made for the purpose, it has been found 
that the angle which the reflected ray makes with 
a line perpendicular to the surface is equal to 
that which the incident ray makes with the same 
line. This is an important law concerning the 
reflection of light, and it may be equally well 
accounted for on the theories of emission and un- 
dulation. 

The deviation of a ray of light, after it has 
undergone any alteration in its course by the 
action of media, is the inclination of the primitive 
and final directions of the ray taken in the sense 
in which they are moving. ‘This deviation by one 
reflection on any surface is the supplement of 
double the incidence, or is the double of the in- 
clination of either ray to the medium. 

When there are successive reflections, the incli- 
nation of the plane of the first to that of the last 
reflection is the deviation in plane; the last ray 
being then in a different plane from the first, the 
first kind of deviation or that of direction is the 
angle between the first ray produced beyond the 
incident point (which is the course the ray would 
have pursued if unreflected), and a parallel to the 
last ray drawn from the same incident point. 

When light is reflected by two parallel planes, 
there will be neither deviation in plane nor in 
direction ; more generally there will be no devia- 
tion in plane when the first incident ray is in a 
plane perpendicular to the intersection of the two 
reflecting planes. 

When light diverging from any luminous point 
falls on a plane reflecting surface, it will after re- 
flection diverge accurately from a point similarly 
situate at the opposite side of the mirror, Let S 
be the luminous point, DE the mirror; draw SA 
perpendicular to the mirror, and produce it until 
As= AS; let SB be an incident ray, join sB, and 
produce it to C; then it is evident that ZSBA= 
ZsBA=,7 CBR. Now BC, being in the normal 
plane SAB, and making, with the normal BR, 


an angle CBF equal to the angle SBF of incidence, | 
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must therefore be the reflected ray. The positio 
of s being independent of that of B, the point ¢ 


incidence, it follows that every other reflected ray 
bc will diverge from the same point. Thus the 
reflected light will appear to an eye cas if pro- 
ceeding from a point s behind the mirror similar] 
situated with S, 

Hence, if any body PQ be placed before 
mirror DR, the light which emanates from P wi 
appear after reflection to proceed from th 
similarly situated point behind the mirror, an 
thus an image pq exactly similar to the body P 
will be seen by looking at the mirror ; the commo 
looking-glass is a familiar example. 

When light diverging from a point falls on 
surface, after reflection it generally does not agai 
converge to a point, or diverge from one accuratel 
but, each infinitesimal pencil after reflection co 
verging to or diverging from a point, the locus 0 
all such points forms an illuminated surface call 
a caustic by reflection, or catacaustic : their equa 
tions and properties are rather objects ofeanalyti 
exercise than of any practical use. The caustic i 
a luminous space when the incident light p 
ceeds from a surface. 

When light is incident on a transparent medi 
of greater density than that of the medium i 
which it originally moved, a portion of the lig 
enters the medium, and then proceeds generally i 
one straight course in the plane of incidence, b 
not in the original direction, having a deviation ¢ 
course, though not tn plane, and sometimes, as i 
certain crystallised media, it splits into two ray: 
one in the plane of incidence as before, the oth 
in a plane determined by the nature of the crys 
| The same phenomena take place when lig 
| passes from a dense to a rarer medium, except th 

in this case the whole of the light may under 
certain incidence be totally reflected. 

This alteration of the path of light passing fro 

e medium to another, which is familiarly © 
‘served in the apparently bent form of a straig 
stick partially immersed in water in an oblique d 
‘rection, is called refraction ; that portion which 

in the plane of incidence is talled the ordinay 
vay, and the other portion, which occurs in t 


}on 
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double refraction of uni-axal crystals, is called the 
extraordinary ray. We shall first attend to the 
laws of single refraction. 

Let NPC represent a eer beam in vacuo, and 


incident at C on a transparent medium (as water), 


to the surfacg of which DCE is normal. When 
the medium is fluid, place a graduated circle DSE 
in the plane of incidence, with its centre at C; a 
portion of the light will be reflected in the direc- 
tion CL, and another entering the medium will be 
refracted in the direction CR. If uninfluenced by 
_ the medium, its direction would have been CS, 
The angle RCE is the angle of refraction, DCN or 
ECS 0f incidence, and SCR of deviation. The 
arcs DP, DL, are equal by the law of reflection, 
and, if we compare the arcs DP, ER, their sines 
will be found ina constant ratio, depending on the 
nature of the medium, but independent of the 
angle of incidence. Thus, if I be the angle of in- 
cidence, and R that of refraction, the two are 
connected by the simple relation sin. I=y sin. R. 
The constant wz peculiar to the medium is called 
its index of refraction. 

_ In order to account for the reflected ray C L, it 
is considered that, generally, the incident light 
consists of portions differently disposed to be sub- 
ject to the impulsive and attractive forces of the 
medium, or, in Newton’s language, are in fits of 
easy reflection or transmission. The reflection is 
found to be more copious as the angle of incidence 
increases. 

By equating the velocities of an incident and 
refracted ray, when resolved in directions parallel 
to the refracting surface, we have, in the theory of 
emission, 

V sin. I = V’ sin. R, 

V and V’ being the velocities of the incident and 
reflected ray respectively, I the angle of incidence, 
and R that of refraction; but, in the theory of 
undulation, we have 

sin. I _ sin. R 

y 3 vy’ 

The ratio of sin. I to sin. R is constant in both 
theories; but the velocity of light in passing from 
a rarer to a denser medium must, in the doctrine 
of emission, be increased, and in the wave theory 
diminished. 

The formation of foci and images by reflection 
and refraction are described in Optics; and 
the instruments constructed to take advantage of 
the properties of light, in Mroroscors ; Mrrror ; 
Optics, PractioaL; TrLuscorn. 
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Light, as we receive it from the sun or from 
other sources, as a star, a fire, a candle, &c., 
appears to the senses as a simple element; and, 
judging from our early impressions, we might 
consider the peculiar colours of bodies as inherent 
in those bodies; but we are enabled to trace the 
immediate cause of the colours of bodies, whether 
permanent or transient, by the analysis of light 
furnished. by the well-known experiments of the 
glass-prism. 

The triangular prism used for this purpose is a 
solid, terminated by two equal and exactly similar 
triangles, and having besides three plane faces of 
a rectangular form, contained by the sides of the 
triangles and by right lines or edges joining cor- 
responding angles af the two triangular bases 
above mentioned; and any imaginary right line 
within it parallel to these edges around which 
the prism is capable of revolving is called the axis 
of the prism. 


B 


In the annexed figure the triangle B A C repre- 
sents a section of the prism parallel to its basis or 
perpendicular to its axis. DE we shall suppose 
to be a ray or exceedingly narrow beam of solar 
light passing into a darkened room through a 
small circular hole in a shutter, and incident on 
the prism at E; this ray of white light enters the 
prism at that point, and, having undergone refrac- 
tion by the dense medium of the glass, no longer 
proceeds as a simple ray EF, but is dispersed or 
divided into various rays of different colours over 
the space represented in the figure by f E F, and, 
emerging at f F from the prism, undergoes another 
refraction, such that the portion fg of the ray pro- 
ceeding from f is still more refracted than the por- 
tion F G from F, since, the sines of the angles of 
incidence and refraction being in a constant ratio, 
that portion will be most refracted which has the 
greatest incidence: let now this dispersed beam 
gf ¥ G be intercepted by a screen or wall PK, 
and from which extraneous light is as much as 
possible excluded, we shall then find the elongated 
space or spectrum g G brilliantly painted over with 
tints passing gradually and insensibly from deep 
red to an attenuated violet, in the following order, 
as described by Newton, and since very generally 
concurred in,—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

Suppose, now, that a small orifice O is made in 
the screen at some point of the spectrum, so that 
rays of any particular colour, green for example, 
may be transmitted through it; and let the trans- 
mitted portion be again subjected to refraction 
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through another prism, this beam being supposed | though some of them may, when carefully pointed 
very small, to ensure its purity or near uni-|out, be recognised by the unassisted eye, and 
formity of colour. It will not, after refraction, be after one recognition are in future easily found. 


again decomposed, or undergo any alteration of 


Substances which have not a great difference of 


colour, except in respect to brilliancy, arising from | refractive powers possess frequently very different 


absorption by the second prism: thus showing that 


dispersive powers, and the angular dispersion by 


light incident on the first prism, when once de-|a medium is not proportional to the angular de- 


composed into homogeneous elements by refraction, 
is then, at least by refraction, not further decom- 
posable. 

If the original prism B A C be turned gradually 
round its axis, preserving always to the incident 
light the same refracting angle A, the spectrum 
Gg may be made to descend towards K, but, after 
arriving at a certain point where the deviation, 
that is the inclination of D E produced to F G, is 
a minimum, it then reascends, and it is usual to 
make the chromatic experiments in this definite 
position of minimum deviation. This occurs when 
the position of the prism is such that the angles of 
incidence and emergence, or their complements 
DEB, GF, are equal to one another. 

We have seen that compound light, the sun’s 
for example, may be decomposed into its homo- 
geneous constituent rays by refraction through a 
transparent prism. Conversely it may be recom- 
pounded into light similar to the original, merely 
by making the rays, thus separated, by another 
refraction to occupy the same place. .This may be 
effected by placing a prism of exactly similar ma- 
terial and form to that already used, with its re- 
fracting angle turned in a direction opposite to 
that of the former, so that the near faces of both 
prisms may be parallel; for the rays entering the 
second prism are in the same condition as if we 
supposed their direction inverted, that they may 
repass through the first; and therefore they emerge 
in a similar compound ray with the original, which 
may also be easily confirmed by experiment. 

The rays issuing from the second face of the 
refracting prism may also be collected by means 
of a double convex lens, so as all to meet very 
nearly in its principal focus, where, if the image 
be received on a sheet of paper, the original com- 
pound light will be reproduced. 

Many of the prismatic colours may be imitated 
by mixing colours taken as in the spectrum of 
greater and less refrangibility, as orange from red 
and yellow, &c., but such compound colours are 
not identical with the homogeneous light of the 
same colour, being immediately decomposable when 
viewed through a prism. 

It would be difficult, if not altogether imprac- 
ticable, to judge of the dispersive powers of trans- 
parent media by measuring the length of the 
spectra which they produce in a prismatic form, 
in consequence of the indefiniteness of their 
termini. Fortunately Nature has herself fur- 
nished a scale of definite limits in the beautiful 
discovery made by Wollaston and Fraunhofer of 
the existence of dark spaces, bands transverse to 
the length of the spectrum, and now generally 
designated Fraunhofer’s lines. 

These bands are best observable by forming 
the spectrum of a luminous line instead of a point, 
by means of a prism of great purity, and viewing 
it through a telescope of good magnifying power, 


viation, and therefore by a system of prisms, two 
or m@re, white light incident on the first may be 
reproduced from the last, though on the whole re- 
fracted from its original direction. Such a system 
is called achromatic. 

Conversely, by forming an achromatic system 
experimentally, where the angles of the prisms 
are small, and in the position of minimum devia- 
tion, if the dispersive power of the material of one 
of them be taken as a standard, that of the other 
may be readily obtained, the dispersion being 


measured by ——“ 


hal being the index of refrac- 


tion, and 3 the difference of its extreme values 
for any class of rays. 

The rainbow is a beautiful natural exhibition 
of the dispersion of light into the spectral colours. 
[Rarnnow. | 

Much has of late years been done in examining 
the nature and properties of light, and great ad- 
vances have been made in the knowledge of its 
actinic properties. But the most important of all 
recent discoveries on the subject is that by Dr. 
Faraday, who made a ray of polarised light rotate 
under the influence of an electric current. 

LIGHT, BAROMETRICAL, is a luminous ap 
pearance in the vacuum over the mercury in some 
barometers. It appears to be an electrical pheno- 
menon, but we are not aware that any, satisfactory 
explanation has been given of it. 

LIGHT, CHEMICAL AGENCY OF. The 
are seyeral cases in which light exerts direct ch 
mical agency without its being referrible to th 
heat which usually accompanies it when intense 
Thus, if a mixture of equal volumes of chlorin 
and hydrogen gases be kept in the dark, no combi 
nation takes place between them; but in the ligh 
of day they unite slowly, and form hydrochlori 
acid gas; while, if exposed to the direct solar ray: 
the combination occurs instantaneously, and wi 
loud explosion. Chlorine gas and oxide of carbo 
when mixed, unite by the direct action of th 
sun’s rays. If colourless nitric acid be exposed 
the sun’s rays, it becomes yellow, and afterw: 
red, and a quantity of oxygen is liberated by th 
partial decomposition effected by the solar ray 
The action of light on the chloride of silver 
very remarkable, and it occurs very quickly. T 
substance, as long as it is kept from the ligh 
even though it be exposed to heat, remains 
fectly colourless; but the sun’s rays, and e 
diffused daylight, by their peculiar action black 
it speedily. Chemistry presents many such 
amples as these. 

LIGHT-BALLS, for military purposes, 
hollow cases, either spherical, or in the form 
cylinders terminated at each extremity bya he 
sphere: they are filled with a combustible com 
sition, and being thrown, by night, in a burnin 
state from mortars, or in some cases from 
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hand, they serve to discover the working parties 
or troops of theenemy. The composition consists 
of pulverised saltpetre (64 lbs.), pulverised rosin 

lbs.), ground sulphur (24 lbs.), and linseed oil 
(3 1b.). The balls are propelled from mortars vary- 
ing from 42 to 10 inches calibre, and correspond to 
the size of the mortar employed. Spherical cases 
of paste-board or canvas, filled with a composition 
which while burning emits a great quantity of 
smoke, are frequently discharged from mortars in 
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publie or general lighthouses around the coast of 
England are under the management of the Trinity 
House; those around Scotland under the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights; and those around 
Ireland under the Ballast Board of Dublin. There 
is a second class of lighthouses, consisting of local 
or harbour lights, which are managed by corpora- 
tions and local trustees, under powers given for 
that purpose; but even these local lights are 
being brought more and more under general 


order to conceal a movement of troops from the | central authority, In 1844 the numbers were as 
view of the enemy, or to suffocate the enemy : | follows :— 


these are called smoke-balls. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN, born 1602, died 1675, 
one of those English divines who belong peculiarly 
to the class called commentators. His works are 
collected in two large folio volumes, with an 
account of his life prefixed, to which we refer the 
reader for particular details. He was the son of 
a clergyman at Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, studied 
at Cambridge for the church, was ordained, and 
settled early in life on the living of Stone in his 
native county. 


re Floating. Total. 


English, General . 6 26 91 
a Local . , 75 9 84 
Scottish, General . 29 0 29 
a Local . . . 38 0 38 
Irish, General . . 27° 3 30 
oi Mes 30 0 30 
264 38 302 


In addition to the above, there were seven light- 
houses around the Isle of Man. The lighthouses 


In the disturbed times he took part with the|are maintained “by dues levied on all vessels 
Presbyterians, became a member of the assembly | which leave the harbours of the United Kingdom, 


of divines, accepted the living of St. Bartholomew | 


beside the Exchange, and was made master of 
Catherine Hall by the parliamentary visitors of 
the university of Cambridge. 
living of Great Munden in Hertfordshire, which 
was presented to him in 1644. On the Restora- 
tion of King Charles II., Dr. Lightfoot complied 
with the terms of the Act of Uniformity. 
LIGHTHOUSES are buildings erected along 
the sea-shore, or upon rocks, from which lights 
are exhibited at night for the direction of mariners. 
Floating Lights perform a similar office, being 
shown from the masts of vessels moored in certain 
positions, generally as beacons to enable ships to 
avoid shoals or sunken rocks in the estuaries of 


at so much per ton per vessel, according to the 
number of light-houses which the vessels pass. 
These dues, which have amounted in some years 


He had also the|to nearly 400,000/., are in some instances very 


oppressive ; but gradual improvements are being 
introduced in the whole system. 

A principal object in the establishment of these 
buildings is to give intimation to vessels approach- 
ing the coast during the night as to the place in 
which they are. It is therefore of importance 
that the lights exhibited on the same line of coast 
should have some essential differences, so as to be 
readily distinguished by mariners. The different 
appearances thus required are given by having 
two lights placed either vertically or horizontally 


great rivers. The most celebrated lighthouse of| with respect to each other, or three lights, as at 


ancient times was that erected about 3.0. 283, in| the Casket rocks, 


or by causing the lights to 


the reign of Ptolemzus Philadelphus, on the island revolve or to appear only at certain intervals, and 
of Pharos opposite to Alexandria. [ALEXANDRIA.] to remain in sight only for a given number of 
It is from this building, or rather from the island seconds at each appearance; or by the employ- 
on which it stood, that lighthouses have in many ment of lamps of different colours, as in some of 
countries received their generic name of Pharos. | the harbour-lights, which do not require to be 


The most celebrated lighthouses of modern times | 


are, the Bell-Rock Lighthouse, opposite to the 
Frith of Tay; the Eddystone Lighthouse, oppo- 


site to Plymouth Sound ; and the Skerry-Vore | 
| ment is made of silver strengthened with copper, 


Lighthouse, recently completed (1849), on one of 
the rocks of a dangerous reef about 14 miles 8.W. 
from the island of Tiree, on the coast of Argyle- 
shire. [{But1-Rook; Prymovru.] , 

The erection of light-houses in this country has 
not proceeded upon any systematic plan, but in 
every instance they have been constructed simply 
because of the disastrous losses that had occurred 
for want of them. From this cause it arises that 
our light-house establishments in the several parts 
of the United Kingdom have until recently been 
conducted under entirely different systems, dif- 
ferent as regards the constitution of the manage- 
ment, the rates or amount of the light-dues, and 
the principle on which they are levied. Under 
the operation of recent acts of parliament, all the 


seen at a great distance. 

The mode of lighting now generally used in 
this country is that of placing an argand burner 
in the focus of a parabolic reflector. This instru- 


and is about 3 or 4 inches in focal length, and 21 
inches in diameter. The number and the arrange- 
ment of reflectors in each lighthouse depend upon 
the light being fixed or revolving, and upon other 
circumstances connected with the situation and 
importance of the lighthouse. The mode in use 
in the lighthouses of France consists in placing a 
large argand lamp, having four concentric wicks, 
and giving a very powerful light, in the centre of 
the upper part of the building, and placing around 
the lamp a series of glass lenses of a peculiar con- 
struction; thus using a refracting instead of a 
reflecting instrument to collect the light, and only 
one lamp instead of a greater number, The lens 
employed is about 30 inches square, plano-convex, 


a 


— 


project has failed. 


oo 
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and formed of separate rings or zones, whose 
common surfaces preserve nearly the same cur- 
vature as if they constituted portions of one com- 
plete lens, the interior and useless part of the 
glass being removed. 

Of the fixed lights of England and Scotland, in 
1844, 76 were catoptric, or reflecting lights; while 
18 were dioptric, or‘lens lights. ‘he reflecting 
lights had, on an average, about 15 burners each ; 
and the one burner of each lens light was about 
equal in efficiency to 14 burners on the reflecting 
principle. The English floating lights had an 
average power of about 12 burners each. The 
Irish lights are powerful; they presented an 
average power of 21 burners to each fixed light. 
The average annual cost for keeping up the fixed 
public lights is about 450/. per lighthouse. 

In France, the lighthouses and harbour-lights 
are all under a public board; and the expenses 
are paid out of the treasury, and met by levying 
a port-charge of 10d. per ton upon shipping 
generally. In 1845 there were 52 general coast 
lighthouses, and 101 harbour-lights. In Ame- 
rica, as in France, the lighthouses are maintained 
by the government. 

Among modern contrivances for lighthouses is 
that of forming the body of the building of iron. 
Such was the light-house constructed by Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, in 1842, for Jamaica; and 
many others have since been made. These 
structures are formed of cast-iron plates, or in 
some cases of sheet iron, riveted together and 
braced in various ways, and having provision 
made for the contraction and expansion of the 
metal. Mr. Bush for many years advocated the 
use of a peculiar kind of floating light or light- 
house on the Goodwin Sands, but, after the expen- 
diture of much time, money, and ingenuity, the 
Another scheme, due to 
Captain Bullock, has for its object the con- 
struction of a safety beacon on the same perilous 
locality ; and many other contrivances have been 
experimentally tried for the same purpose; but 
we believe none of these well-meant schemes have 
shown indications of permanent success. One of 
the most remarkable of modern lighthouses or 
beacons is the screw-pile lighthouse of Mr. 
Mitchell, This light-house is constructed on spots 
where a sandy soil would render a fixed structure 
unavailable, It consists of a light timber edifice, 
supported on eight or more very long and power- 
ful piles, which are separately screwed down 
firmly in the sand by a screw formed at their 
lower extremity. One such lighthouse was con- 
structed on the Maplin Sand at the mouth of the 
Thames, another at Fleetwood, and another at 
Carrickfergus. More recently, Dr. Potts has 
devised a mode of forming a foundation for a 
lighthouse on sand, by the sinking of hollow 
cylinders, through the aid of an air-pump, which 
pumps out the air from within the cylinder, so 
that the cylinder is forced down by atmospheric 
pressure. + 

LIGHTNING, The general circumstances 
attendant on a thunder-storm are familiar to 


most persons. It will however he useful to state | paired by the building or erection of any obj¢ 
some of the most prominent, with a view to their! such way as to obstruct the light. By the 2 


LIGHTS, ANCIENT, 1 
explanation when regarded as eleetrical phe 


mena, 

At first, light clouds, some of which are : 

tionary and others in motion, at times in contr. 
directions, are formed in the atmosphere, whicl 
then calm, and, with an elevation of temperati 
experiences changes producing on the ann 
system sensations of faintness. A sound of | 
tant thunder is heard, after which the lower reg 
of the atmosphere is refreshed with light bree: 
The calm returns, but the thunder-clouds appro 
nearer, and flashes of lightning are perceived at sh 
intervals, The course of these is sometimes zigz 
when it is called forked lightning ; the aberrati 
in its course show that itis near terrestrial obje 
and is therefore justly regarded as dangerous. 
a few seconds after the discharge, heavy show 
of rain or hail descend, and the atmosphere 
again cooled. ‘The blackness now becomes u 
versal, and the thunder is heard in a loud ¢ 
sudden clap almost at the same instant that 1 
lightning is seen descending towards the ea 
with immense velocity, and resembling a globe 
flame. 

The colour of the lightning isa variable yell 
depending much on the density and compositic 
the strata of air through which the dische 
takes place. 

The identity of lightning with the discharg¢ 
an ordinary electrical machine is now well kno 
[ELxorriciry, ATMOSPHERIC]. Both can disse 
metals, inflame combustibles, reverse the poles q 
magnet, and destroy animal life. Professor 
man of St. Petersburg, having attached a sped 
of electrometer to his apparatus for measuring 
electric intensity of a thunder-cloud, immedis 
after a loud clap proceeded to read off the ind 
tion of his instrument, when a globe of eled 
fire was discharged through his body; he fell 
stantly quite dead, and decomposition ens} 
within forty-eight hours (a.p. 1758). 

When the electric discharge permeates gener 
the surrounding masses of weakly electrised vap 
the appearance then is that of a sudden and ¥ 
illumination, as in summer or sheet lightn| 
This lightning is harmless, and even beneficis 
indicating the restoration of atmospheric 
electric equilibrium after it has been destroyed 
the rapid succession of cold to heat. 

The formation of vapour into rain and hail 
be attributed to its violent condensation by 
lightning, and the momentary vacuum in its 
the coldness produced converting the rain 
hail; there are, however, other opinions on 
subject. 

The changes of temperature, the electrici 
the earth in contact with the air, and that 
duced by the chemical changes of the va 
matters of the globe, are the great causes of ¢ 
spheric electricity: thus earthquakes, vol 
eruptions, &c., are generally accompanied by vi 
thunder-storms. [TaunpER-Rops. 

LIGHTS, ANCIENT. A Light is a rig] 
the enjoyment of free access of light toa 2 
premises or buildings, which right must not b 
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Wm. IV. c. 71, § 3, an absolute right to light may 
now be acquired by twenty years’ uninterrupted en- 
_ joyment, unless the use has been enjoyed by some 
consent or agreement made or given by deed or 


ting. 

The right to the free enjoyment of Light be- 
longs in the Roman law to the class of Servitutes, 
among which were the Servitus altius non tollendi, 
ne luminibus officiatur, ne prospectui officiatur 
‘Dig.’ 8, tit. 2, s. 11, 12, 15-17). 

LIGHTS, ARTIFICIAL. The modes of illu- 
_ minating large buildings are explained in Bupe 
Irexnt; Drummonpv Lieut; and Gas Licurine ; 
while the articles Arnganp Lamp and CANDLE 

illustrate the common modes of domestic lighting. 

A few other modes of artificial illumination will 
be here noticed. 
bs The circumstance of palm-oil being in a solid 
state in our climate, coupled with an ascertained 
mode of separating it into three different sub- 
stances, oleine, stearine, and margarine, has led to 
many suggested variations in the mode of making 
. candles, by the mixture of one or more of these 
component elements with tallow or some kind of 
animal fat. 

The Soho Lamp, patented in 1840, is intended 
for burning solid tallow or some other kind of fat, 
althorgh the lamp itself is very similar in shape to 
of those used with oil. The tallow is 
: brought to the form of a long cylinder like a candle 
| without a wick, and is placed in a vertical stem of 

the lamp ; there isa spiral spring beneath it, which 
presses it up close to a conical cap or cover at the 
top. A fixed tube passes up through the centre 
of the cylinder of tallow, from top to bottom ; and 
in this tube is placed a cotton wick dipped in wax, 
the height of which above the top of the tallow 
can be regulated by a rack, pinion, and nut. 
Palmer’s candles, used in the patent candlesticks, 
effect the same object in a simpler way. 

Under Arcaxp Lamp, the general principle of 
oil-lamps is illustrated ; all other varieties merely 
differ in details. One of the best kind is the 
mechanical or Carcel Lamp, so generally used by 
the opulent families in Paris. In this lamp the oil 
is raised through tubes by clockwork, so as conti- 
nually to overflow at the bottom of the burning 
wick ; thus keeping it thoroughly soaked, while 
the excess of the oil drops back into the cistern 
below. There is a lamp called the Meteor Lamp, 
having some of the properties of the Carcel, but 
ended to burn rape-oil. The internal arrange- 
ments of this lamp are curious and complicated. 
The lower part of the pedestal consists of a reser- 
voir for containing the oil ; and in this reservoir is 
akind of piston or plunger, worked up and down 
: by a nut and screw from the outside ; the rising 
___ 0 this piston occasions the pressure or tightening 
Ea of a coiled spring, and this pressure causes the oil 
| to be forced up a central tube towards the flame. 
In Parker's Hot-Oil Lamp, the oil is kept between 
" two concentric tubes near the game, so as to be- 
come heated before it reaches the wick. The Solar 
amp is in principle an Argand, with the addition 
‘of acap or cone to deflect the external air more 

irectly toward the flame. Many of the modern 
ations in lamps and in gas-burners have had 


many 
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relation to this circumstance of admitting the ex- 
ternal air to act at the points and in the quantity 
found best for the maintenance of a clear flame. 


In chemical experiments the Spirit-Lamp has 


long been a valuable piece of apparatus ; but the 
use of spirit instead of oil, as a food for lamps 
intended for domestic purposes, is a modern inno- 
vation, and has led to much mechanical ingenuity 
in the construction of the apparatus. 
here spoken of is the spirit of turpentine, called 
by the French camphine. All the Camphine Lamps 
now in use, whether called by the names of 
‘ Vesta,’ ‘Gem,’ ‘ Victoria,’ ‘ Paragon,’ ‘ Imperial,’ 
or any other, present in common a reservoir, gene- 
rally of glass, placed between the supporting pillar 
and the burner; the spirit is contained in this 
reservoir, and a: cotton wick is seen to dip down 
into it. 
varieties of the lamp differ are in the arrange- 
ments for admitting air to the flame. 


The spirit 


The chief points in which the several 


Dr. Fyfe (‘ Trans. of the Royal Scottish Soc. of 
Arts’) in comparing gas, oil, and candles together, 


assumed an Argand gas-flame as a standard of in- 


tensity and price, and gives the following arrange- 


ment in respect to the ratios of relative cheapness, 


the intensity of light being uniform :— 


Argand gas-flame . «. ay” 308 
Solar lamp:! .. “2-44-49 Ss, onieeue 
Naphtha wo 03? 2356? ge 
Solar oil in Argand lamp . . 3.98 
Whale-oil . . se ttccaee ¢ CO 
Sperm-oil 4.0“ eee BOS 
Tallow candle (two wicks) . . 12.70 
Cocoa candle . . .-« « » 13.10 
Tallow candle (one wick) . 13.50 
Composite ©... 4s: «re 2 14:50 
Pale See 2 Te ee 
Was) se et. ores - 25.90 
Diaphane ‘ . 27.10 
Marparinie. 2 6% 69 3 
Spertnactti . 4. 1 a Magee! 2) ZOD 


Composition . . . © « . 29.20 

According to this table, composition candles 
are nearly thirty times as costly as gas for an equal 
intensity of light. 

Proposals have recently been made (1848) to 
apply the electric light to useful purposes ; but 
there are practical difficulties which have not yet 
been surmounted. 

Dr. Faraday has introduced an important 
arrangement for carrying off the products of com- 
bustion in gas and oil lamps. Air is admitted to 
feed the flame nearly in the usual way ; but, when 
the products of combustion have arrived at the 
top of the glass chimney, their progress is arrested 
by a covering of tale, and they are compelled to 
pass down between the chimney and another 
larger glass chimney concentric with it. The 
open space between the two chimneys communi- 
cates with a pipe which is conducted in any con- 
venient way into the open air; the carbonic acid, 
aqueous vapour, smoke, and other emanations from 
the flame, have no means of escape except through 
this tube, and they are thus wholly cut off from 
contact with the air of the room, The mode of 
carrying out the arrangement may be varied in its 
details ; but the general result is said to be that 
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the light is brighter, the space around the lamp 
cooler, and the air of the room less vitiated, than 
when common open burners are used. 

LIGHTS, NORTHERN. [Avrora Borrauis. ] 

LIGNIN, or vegetable fibre, is the substance 
which remains after a plant has had its soluble 
matter dissolved out of it. Lignin, properly speak- 
ing, constitutes the skeleton of the trunk and 
branches of the tree. It varies in different kinds, 
as to its colour, hardness, texture, and specific 
gravity. The texture of lignin is always porous ; 
these pores, when fresh, contain the juices of dif- 
ferent substances; during the drying of lignin the 
water evaporates, and leaves the matters dry which 
it held dissolved. When dry, lignin is a non- 
conductor of electricity. When exhausted of air 
in its pores, it is much heavier than water. When 
kept entirely dry, or entirely immersed in water, it 
resists decay for centuries; but, when alternately 
wet and dry, it gradually decomposes. The wood 
inclosing Egyptian mummies is found in good pre- 
servation, although some of it must be about 3000 
years old, 

Concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold converts 
lignin into gum; and, if the mass thus obtained be 
boiled with water, it is changed into grape-sugar. 
When wood (or lignin) is heated in iron cylinders, 
a great variety of important substances are ob- 
tained, besides charcoal—such as pyroligneous 
acid, pyroxili¢ spirit, creasote, and tarry matter. 

LIGNITE, Fossil wood carbonised to a certain 
degree, but retaining distinctly its woody texture, 
is thus designated: a greater degree of change 
constitutes cannel and common coal, in which the 
original structure of the constituent plants can 
only with difficulty be traced ; a less change be- 
longs to peat, so that lignite occupies a place 
between coal and peat. Jet, Surturbrand, moor 
coal, Bovey coal, Cologne earth, and basaltic coal 
are considered to be varieties of lignite. Lignite 
often occurs in beds of considerable thickness and 
extent, and supplies to particular districts a bad 
substitute for coal. In general, lignite is most 
plentiful in the tertiary strata, and coal among the 
older rocks of the secondary series. Lignite is 
found in various parts of England, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

LIGNY. [Muvse.] 

LIGOZZI, JA/COPO, was born at Verona in 
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1548, and studied under Paolo Veronese. He 
established himself at Florence. Ligozzi was an 
effective and powerful colourist, and an excellent 
draughtsman. The Grand Duke Ferdinand ITI. 
appointed Ligozzi his principal painter, and super- 
intendent of the Imperial Gallery. He died in 
1627. pe. 

LIGU’RIA (called by the Greeks Ligystica, ; 
and the inhabitants Ligyes, and Ligustini), a 
division of ancient Italy, was separated in the 
time of Augustus from Etruria by the river Macra 
(Afagra), and was bounded on the north-east by 
Gallia Cisalpina, and on the west by the province 
of Gallia. he most important places in Liguria 
were Albium Intemelium (Vintimiglia), a place 
of some importance, and a munieipium, the capital 
of the Intemelii; Albium Ingaunum (Albenga), 
the capital of the Ingauni ; Genua or Genoa; Der- 
tona (Tortona), in the interior, a Roman colony, 
surnamed Julia; Alba Pompeia (Alba); Asta 
(Asti) ; and Pollentia (Polenza). 

The Ligures in more ancient times extended as 
far as the Rhone in France; and they also appear 
to have inhabited part of Spain and Corsica. The 
Ligurians. of Italy were finally subdued by the 
Romans B.o. 166. 

LIGURITE, a crystalline mineral, of which 
the primary form is an oblique rhombic prism. 
Colour, yellowish green or apple-green, and trans- 
lucent. Asa gem, it is superior to chrysolite in 
colour, transparency, and hardness. 

LIGUSTRUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Jasminacee. 

L. vulgare, Common Privet, is a bushy sub- 
evergreen shrub, growing in hedges and thickets 
in Great Britain, and_ native of the south-west of 
England. In point’of utility and ornament few 
shrubs exceed the privet. Its chief use is to form 
hedges either for shelter or ornament. It bears 
cutting well, and is not liable to be disfigured by 
insects. Having fibrous roots, it robs the ground 
less than almost any other shrub. It is one of 
the few plants that will grow in the smoke of. 
London; it also thrives under the dripping of 
other trees. The wood is hard and fit for timber. 
From the pulp of the berries a rose-coloured pig- 
ment may be prepared ; with the addition of alum, 
they dye wool and silk of a good durable green. 
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